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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


A  FEW  words  will  explain  the  drcumstances  under 
which  the  Second  Edition  of  a  portion  of  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Hardwick's  Work  has  been  prepared  for  the  press 
by  another  -hand.  The  Author  had  made  preparations 
for  a  revised  edition  of  this  volume.  These  additions 
and  alterations  have  been  inserted  in  their  place. 

The  editor  has  verified  a  large  proportion  of  the 
original  references.  A  few  additional  references  are  also 
given,  e.g.  to  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irda/ndy  now  in  course  of  publication  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  and  to  Dean 
Mihnan's  History  of  Latin  Christianity;  and  some  others, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  make  the  work  more  useful  to  the 
Students^  for  whom  this  Series  of  Theological  Manuals 
is  mainly  intended. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  ilBST  EDITION. 


Although  this  volume  has  been:  written  for  the  series 
of  Theological  Manuals  projected  by  the  present  Pub- 
lishers five  years  ago>  it  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
t^;ral  and  independent  treatise  on  the  Mediaeval  Church. 

I  have  b^un  with  Gregory  the  Great,  because  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  his  pontificate  became  a  tum- 
ing-pointy  not  only  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Western  tribes 
and  nations,  but  of  Christendom  at  large.  A  kindred 
reason  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  pausing  at  the 
year  1520, — ^the  year  when  Luther,  having  been  extruded 
from  those  Churches  that  adhered  to  the  communion  of 
the  pope,  established  a  provisional  form  of  government, 
and  opened  a  fresh  era  in  the  history  of  Europe.  AU 
the  intermediate  portion  is,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  the 
Middle  Age, 

The  groimd-plan  of  this  treatise  coincides  in  many 
points  with  one  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
in  the  colossal  work  of  Schr5ckh,  and  since  that  time  by 
otihers  of  his  thoughtful  countrymen.;  but  in  arranging 
the  material  I  have  frequently  pursued  a  veiy  different 
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course.  The  reader  will  decide  upon  the  merit  of  these 
changes,  or,  in  other  words,  he  will  determine  whether 
they  have  added  to  the  present  volume  aught  of  clearness 
and  coherence. 

With  regard  to  the  opinions  (or,  as  some  of  our  Ger- 
manic neighbours  would  have  said,  the  stand-point)  of 
the  author,  I  am  willing  to  avow  distinctly  that  I  always 
construe  history  with  the  specific  prepossessions  of  an 
Englishman,  and,  what  is  mcnre,  with  those  which  of  ne- 
cessity belong  to  members  of  the  English  Church.  I 
hope,  however,  that  although  the  judgment  passed  on 
facts  may,  here  and  there,  have  been  unconsciously  dis- 
coloured, owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  mind  by  which 
they  are  observed,  the  facts  themselves  have  never  once 
been  seriously  distorted,  garbled,  or  suppressed. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  remark,  that  I  have 
uniformly  profited  by  the  researches  of  my  predecessors, 
ancient,  modem,  Eoman,  and  Reformed:  Of  these  I  may 
particularize  Baronius^  and,  still  more,  Raynaldus  (his 
continuator),  Meury *,  Schrockh*,  Gieseler*,  Neander^  D5l- 

^  Baboniub:  best  edition,  includiDg  the  ConHnuaHon  of  Baynaldus, 
taxd  the  CrUica  of  Pagi,  in  38  Tolnmes,  Lqcsb,  1738. 

'  Flsubt:  in  36  volumes,  2t '  Brozelles,  17 13  sq.  The  Contuuiation 
(after  14 14)  is  by  Fabre. 

*  ScHB()OKH:  in  43  yolnmes,  Leipz^,  1768 — 1808. 

^  Giibileb:  translated  in  Clarke's  Thoolngioal  lAbrofry;  5  ydnines,  IkHn- 
burgh,  1846— 1855. 

"  Nbandbb  :  translated  in  Bohn's  Standa/rd  Ltbrarff:  9  volimies. 
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linger®,  and  Capefigue^.  Others  will  be  noticed  as  occasion 
offers  in  the  progress  of  the  -work.  But  more  considerable 
help  was  yielded  by  the  numerous  writers,  whether  Eng- 
lish or  Continental,  who  have  dedicated  single  treatises 
to  some  peculiar  branch  of  this  inquiry.  I  must  add, 
however,  that  I  do  not  pay  a  servile  deference  to  any  of 
the  second-hand  authorities;  while  in  those  portions  of 
the  history  that  bear  upon  the  Church  of  England,  nearly 
all  the  statements  I  have  made  are  drawn  directly  from 
the  sources. 

One  may  scarcely  hope  that  in  a  subject  where  the 
topics  to  be  handled  are  so  vast,  so  various,  and  so  com- 
plicated, errors  wiU  not  be  detected  by  the  learned  and 
sagacious  critic.  As  my  wish  is  to  compile  a  useful  and 
a  truthful  hand-book,  every  hint  which  he  may  furnish, 
tending  to  remove  its  blemishes,  will  be  most  thankfully 
received. 

*  Dollikgib:  translated  by  Cox,  4  yolumes. 

^  Cafefigus  :  in  9  yolomes,  k  Paris,  1852. 

Excepting  where  a  give»  work  has  not  been  printed  more  than  once^ 
which  happens  frequently  among  the  great  historical  collections  {e,g.  those 
of  Twysden,  Petrie,  Bouquet,  or  Perts),  the  particular  edition,  here  made 
use  of,  has  been  specified  in  the  notes. 
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The  period  of  the  Church's  life,  to  be  considered  in  inthodfc- 

the  following  pages,  will  exhibit  a  variety  of  features  with 

which  the  student  has  been  familiarized  already  in  the 
history  of  earlier  times. 

The  foremost  article  of  faith,  the  Incarnation  of  our  comparative 

sameneu  in 

Lord,  after  a  long  struggle  with  Kationalism  on  the  one  ^c^[^ 
side  and  Spiritualism  on  the  other,  was  finally  elucidated 
and  established  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451):   and 
although  we  shall  hereafter  notice  sundry  forms  of  mis- 
beUef  on  this  and  kindred  tenets,  they  are  frequently  no 
more  than  reproductions  or  recurring  phases  of  the  past.  It 
should  also  be  observed,  that  not  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Church  in  her  ritual,  constitution,  and  relations  to 
the  civil  power,  had  been  permanently  fixed  at  the  opening 
i  of  this  period;  and  most  of  the  external  changes  afterwards 
I  effected  are  the  natural  fruit  of  principles  that  had  long 
been  ripening  within.     The  same  is  true  in  a  considerable 
Measure  of  the  mediaeval  Church-writers.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  immediate  predecessors, 
(epitomizing  what  they  had  no  longer  the  ability  to  ^c^2\> 


2  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

iNTRODuo-  and,  "with  bright  exceptions  in  St  Bernard  and  some  c 

'- — the  leading  schoolmen,  showing  little  or  no  depth  an. 

originality  of  thought. 
ikeay  of  intd-       It  is  truc  the  degree  of  intelligence  was  diflferent  m 
r^V'  different  points  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  varied  also  in  tk 

several  branches  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  lowest  poim 
for  western  Christendom  at  large  was  the  sixth  and  tw< 
following  centuries,  when  society,  everywhere  depresses 
by  the  recent  inroads  of  barbarians,  had  not  been  able  U 
rally  from  its  languor  and  to  mould  its  chaotic  elements 
afresh.  To  this,  among  other  causes,  we  niay  assign  th^ 
deterioration  of  piety  as  well  as  of  arts  and  letters,  whicl 
is  painfully  prominent  in  the  records  of  that  period :  anc 
to  the  same  source  is  due  the  admixture  of  unchristiat 
feelings^  and  ideas  that  had  been  blended  with  the  life  o. 
the  Mediaeval  Church,  clouding  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility, or  giving  birth  to  a  servile  and  judaizing 
spirit,  that  continued,  more  or  less,  to  keep  its  hold  upoc 
the  faithful  till  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
Growth  at  the  Synchronizing  with  the  decay  of  literature,  the  dege- 
^po^ poMw  n  ^^^^^y  q£  taste,  and  an  obscuration  of  the  deeper  verities 

of  the  Gospel,  is  the  growth  of  the  Papal  monarchy, 
whose  towering  pretensions  are  in  sight  through  the  whok 
of  the  present  period.  It  may  have  served,  indeed,  as  a 
centralizing  agent,  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  discordani 
races ;  it  may  have  proved  itself  in  times  of  anarchy  and 
ignorance  a  powerftd  instrument,  and  in  some  sort  may 
have  balanced  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  power.  Yel 
on  the  whole  its  effect  was  deadening  and  disastrous :  i1 
perpetuated  the  use  of  Latin  Service-books  when  the  mas£ 
of  the  people  could  no  longer  understand  them :  it  weak- 
ened the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  by  screening  the 
mendicant  and  monastic  orders  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops :  it  crippled  the  spirit  of  national  independence  afi 
well  as  the  growth  of  individual  freedom :  while  its  pride 
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and  venaKty  excited  a  bitter  disaffection  to  the  Church,  introduo- 

and  paved  a  way  for  the  deep  convulsions  at  the  middle  of '■ — 

the  16th  century. 

But  this  remark,  as  well  as  the  former  on  the  altered  Eastern 
phases  of  society,  must  be  confined  to  the  Western  oif^^^^fi^^ 
Latin  Church,  which  was  in  close  communion  with  the 
popes.  In  the  Eastern,  where  the  like  disturbing  powers 
had  operated  less,  the  aspect  of  religion  was  comparatively 
smooth.  Islamism,  which  curtailed  it  on  all  sides,  but  was 
incapable  of  mingling  with  it,  did  not  waken  in  its  members 
a  more  primitive  devotion,  nor  inject  a  fresh  stock  of 
energy  and  health:  it  had  already  entered,  in  the  seventh 
century,  upon  the  calm  and  protracted  period  of  decline 
which  is  continuing  at  the  present  day. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  stagnant  uniformity  in  the  pj^^^'T 
general  spirit  of  the  age,  a  change  had  been  gradually  <»»<*«  «*<^ 
eflbcted  in  the  limits  of  the  Christian  kingdom.  True  to  the 
promise  of  the  Lord,  the  Church  of  God  multiplied  in  all 
quarters,  putting  forth  a  number  of  new  branches  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  and,  in  spite  of  the  dimness  of  the 
times,  bearing  witness  to  its  heavenly  origin  and  strength. 
As  It  had  already  triumphed  over  the  systems  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  ancient 
ciTilization  whatever  they  possessed  of  the  beautiful  and 
true,  it  now  set  out  on  a  different  mission,  to  raise  the 
uncultured  natures  of  the  North  ^,  and  to  guide  the  Saxon, 
the  Scandinavian,  and  eventually  the  Slave,  into  the  fold 
of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

^  An  science  aod  art^  all  social  were  guided  and  ruled  by  her  spirit, 

cnltore^  and  the  greatest  political  however  imperfect    the   form  may 

ud  national  movements,  received  have  been,  under  which  Christianity 

their  impulse  from  the  Church,  and  then  existed. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  CHITROH  FROM  GREGORY  THE 
6EEAT  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CHAELEMAGKE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


|1.    GROWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 


IN   ENGLAND. 

Steps  had  been  already  taken  for  the  evangelizing  of 
the  Goths  in  Germany,  the  Borgondians  and  Franks  in 
Gaul,  and  the  Picts*  in  Scotland;  in  all  which  provinces 
the  labours  of  the  missionary  had  been  very  largely  blessed. 
But  a  race  of  men,  who  were  destined  above  others  to 
aid  in  converting  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  now  added  to 
the  Christian  body.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  settled 
on  the  ruins  of  the  British  Church  for  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half,  when  a  mission,  formed  by  Gregory  the  Great*, 
Roman  mu-  appeared  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  It  was  headed  by  his 
^iSian,.  friend  Augustine,  a  Roman  abbot,  whose  companions  were 
nearly  forty  in  number'.  Although  the  Germanic  tribes 
were  bordering  on  the  British  Christians*,  whom  they  had 
driven  to  the  west,  and  had  extended  their  conquests  as 


^  Columbay  after  labouring  33 
years,  breathed  his  last  at  the  time 
when  the  Roman  missionaries  land- 
ed {Annalei  OanibricB,  in  Monument. 
BrUawn.  p.  831);  or  in  596,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer  Adiunnan,  ni. 
12,  33  (in  Ganisius,  Zediones  An* 
Uquce,  V.  pjars  n.  p.  559). 

*  The  pious  design  had  been  con- 
ceiyed  many  years  before,  while 
Gregory  was  abbot  of  a  monastery 
in  Kome.  Beda,  Hist.  Ecc,  n.  i :  and 
from  his  own  letters  we  learn  that 
intelligence  had  reached  him  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  English 
themselves  for  conversion  to  the 
Christian  futh.    Lib.  YZ.  ep.  58,  59. 


'  '  XJt  ferunt,  fenne  qaadraginta.' 
Bed.  I.  35.  They  were  at  first 
deterred  by  the  hopelessness  of  the 
undertaking,  and  only  reassured  by 
an  earnest  letter  from  the  Boman 
bishop:    Gregor.    Ep.   lib.  Yi.  ep. 

51. 
^  Though   much  depressed,  the 

British  Church  was  £iir  from  ex- 
tinguished. Bede  (a  warm  fiiend  of 
the  Boman  missionaries)  mentions 
'septem  Brittonum  episcopi  et  plures 
viri  doctissimi,'  n.  3.  (cf.  Steven- 
son's note,  ed.  £.  H.  S.) ;  and  the 
monastery  of  Bancomaburg  {Bangor 
is-y-Coed),  under  its  abbot  jDinoot, 
was  large  and  flourishing. 


Qrowih  of  the  Church. 


far  as  the  Church  that  was  already  planted  in  the  north' 

by  a  mission  from  the  sister  island,  they  had  lost  very 

Kttle  of  their  zeal  for  Woden,  Tiw,  and  Fricge^.     It  is 

not  indeed  unlikely  that  some  of  them  may  have  gained 

a  sKght  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  from  their  numerous 

Keltic  slaves ;  yet  the  only  Christian  of  importance  on  the 

?     landing  of  Augustine  was  the  Frankish  queen  of  jEthel- 

:     berlit  of  Kent,  whom  he  espoused  on  condition  of  allowing 

i     ier  the  free  use  of  her  religion''^.     The  system,  therefore, 

which  the  Boman  missionaries  founded  was  entirely  of 

extraneous  growth,  was  built  on  the  Roman  model  of  the 

period;  and  as  it  differed®  not  a  little  from  the  British 

and  the  Irish  Churches,  its  advancement  could  not  fail  to 

place  it  in  collision  with  those  bodies. 
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'  Bed.  m.  4;  v.  9.  Saxon 
Chron.  ad  an.  565.  Ninias^  'the 
apostle  of  the  southern  Picts,'  (be- 
twem  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the 
Gnunpians)  had  been  educated  at 
Borne;,  and  died  in  433.  His  see 
was  at  'Candida  Gasa'  (in  Sax. 
Chron.  Hwiteme),  It  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  'Angles' 
(Bed.  m.  4),  and  had  to  be  chris- 
tianized by  the  mission  of  Columba 
and  his  successors,  whose  original 
establishment  was  among  the  north- 
em  Plots  (the  Crael)  at  Hycolumb- 
dUe,  or  lona. 

'  For  an  account  of  their  my- 
thology see  Turner,  Anglo-Soieons, 
Append,  bk.  u.  c.  m,  and  Kemble, 
Siaanu  in  England,  1,  337 — 445. 

^  In  her  retinue  was  a  Frankish 
Inshop,  Liudhard,  who  officiated  in 
the  church  of  St  Martin  near  Can- 
terbury, preserved  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans.     Bed.  i.  35,  26, 

*  The  points  of  difference  were 
jint  in  the  reckoning  of  Easter. 
The  British  and  Irish  were  not  in- 
deed Qnarto-decimani  (Bed.  in.  4) : 
they  uniformly  solemnized  that  fes- 
tival  on  a  Sunday,  but  in  some  years 
(from  their  use  of  an  anti^piaied 
mde)  on  a  Sunday  different  from 
that  obeerved  by  the  rest  of  the 


Western  Church.  (Bed.  11.  «,  19: 
cf.  Ideler*s  Chrond,  11.  ^75  seq. 
Bussell's  Church  in  Scotland,  i.  49, 
50.)  The  second  difference  was  in 
the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure. 
(Ussher,  Antiq,  Brit,  477.)  A  third 
in  the  administering  of  baptism 
without  chiism.  (Ussher,  Vet.  Epist, 
Hihem,  71,  JDuhlin,  1632.)  Other 
points  of  variance  in  the  British 
Christians  were  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  a  peculiar  liturgy,  and  a 
peculiar  code  of  monastic  rules  (see 
authorities  in  Gieseler,  EccL  HiM. 
n.  164,  165,  Edinh.  1848);  but  the 
difficulty  which  above  all  others 
prevented  their  union  with  the 
Koman  party  rose  out  of  their  dif- 
ferent views  on  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction (see  below,  pp.  8,  9).  Au- 
gustine professed  to  waive  the  other 
differences  for  the  present,  if  three 
points  were  conceded:  'Quia  in 
mtUtis  guidem  nostrce  consuetudini, 
imo  universalis  ecclesiae,  contraria 
geritis :  et  tamen  si  in  tribus  his 
mihi  obtemperare  vultis,  ut  pascha 
suo  tempore  celebretis;  ut  minis- 
terium  baptizandi,  quo  Deo  renas- 
cimur,  juxta  morem  sanctse  Bo- 
mans  et  apostolicte  ecclesisB  com- 
pleatis;  ut  genti  Anglorum  una 
nobiscum  verbiim  Domini  preedice* 
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i.  B.  608- 


The  field  of  Augustine's  earlier  labours  was  the  princi- 
pality of  Kent.     Softened  by  a  Christian  consort,  the  king 
was  himself  baptized ;  and  in  his  chief  city  (Durovemum 
= Canterbury),  Augustine  was  acknowledged  as  archbishop, 
though  consecrated  afterwards  by  Virgilius  of  Arles\  This 
fact  was  announced  to  Gregory  the  Great  by  two  members 
of  the  mission,  Laurentius  and  Peter*,  who  bore  a  detailed 
account  of  its  success ;  and  Gregory^  was  able  to  inform 
an  eastern  correspondent,  that  on  Christmas-day,  597,  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  *Angli'  had  been  baptized  by  their 
brother-bishop.     Still,  in  spite  of  this  glowing  picture,  the 
conversion  of  the  people  was  afterwards  retarded :  numbers 
of  them,  only  half- weaned  from  paganism,  relapsing  to 
their  former  state*.     As  the  sphere  of  the  Roman  mission 
widened,  the  unfriendly  posture  of  the  native  Christians 
would  be  more  and  more  perplexing.     A  conference*  was 
accordingly  procured  at  the  request  of  -ZEthelberht,  with 
the  hope  of  disarming  this  hostility  and  of  gaining  the 
cooperation  of  the  British :   but  the  haughty  manner  of 
Augustine,  threatening  an  invasion  of  their  freedom,  was 
the  signal  for  a  harsh  and  spirited  resistance;  they  in- 
stantly rejected  his  proposals,  and  declared  that  nothing 
should  induce  them  to  accept  him  as  their  archbishop*. 


tis,  csBtera  quse  agitis,  quamvis  mori- 
bus  nostris  contraria,  sequanimiter 
cuncta  tolerabimus.'    Bed.  ii.  2. 

^  Bed.  I.  27,  and  Pagi,  Critic,  ad 
an.  596,  §  5. 

*  Ibid.  They  carried  also  a  string 
of  questions  from  Augustine,  touch- 
ing  matters  in  which  he  was  himself 
at  a  loss.  The  answers  of  Gregory 
are  preserved  in  B^e,  ib. 

'  Gregor.  Epist.  lib.  VIII.  ep.  30. 
Bede  attributes  the  success  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  '  simplicitatem 
innocentis  vitse  ac  dulcedinem  doc- 
trinsB  eorum  coelestis/  I.  26,  though 
Augustine  is  said  to  have  wrought 
miracles  (i.  51 :  of.  Greg.  JSpist, 
vm.  30). 


^  e.g.  in  Kent  itself,  Eadbald,  the 
next  king,  restored  the  heathen 
worship. 

*  Bed.  II.  « :  cf.  Palgrave,  Engl. 
Common,  i.  238  seq. 

^  'At  illi  nil  horum  se  facturos 
neque  ilium  pro  archiepiscopo  ha- 
bituros  esse  respondebant.'  Bed. 
ibid.  The  abbot  of  Bangor  (Dinoot), 
who  is  mentioned  by  Bede  on  this 
same  occasion,  made  a  very  spirited 
protest,  granting  indeed  that  the 
Britons  owed  to  the  Roman  bishop, 
in  common  with  all  Christians,  the 
deference  of  love,  but  denying  that 
any  other  obedience  was  due  to 
him.  See  Spelman*s  ConcU.  1.  108. 
It  is  true  the  worth  of  this  doou- 
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ilar  divergency  of  usages,  combined  with  this  in-    English 

lent  spirit,   had  produced  a  similar  estrangement 

Irish  missionaries,  who  were  stationed  in  the  north  «»«*  «^*  ^ 

'  Irish  munon- 

itain.  Laurentius''^,  the  successor  of  Augustine  at  ^''^' 
•bury,  with  Mellitus  of  London  and  Justus  of  Ro- 
r,  endeavoured  to  secure  their  friendship,  in  605, 
lining  that  a  prelate  of  their  communion  (Daganus) 
not  even  eat  bread  with  the  Anglo-Roman  party : 
Ls,  like  the  former  application  to  the  Britons,  was  at 
t  void  of  fruit. 

lanwhile  the  two  bands  of  workmen  were  proceed-  S^T*^.  . 
their  labours,  and  though  parted  from  each  other  ^^"^^ 
I  blessing  of  the  Lord.   'At  the  death  of  Augustine^, 
Dglish  Church  had  been  organized  in  Kent  and 
it  into  close  communion  with  the  Roman ;  the  pope, 
3r,  leaving  its  founder  at  liberty  to  select  a  ritual 
from  the  Gallican  and  other   *uses,'®  instead  of 
g  the  Roman  rules  entirely.     On  the  accession  of 
Id,  the  son  of  -ZEthelberht,  in  616,  the  prospects  of 
urch  were  darkened  by  the  restoration  of  the  pagan 
p :  and  only  when  Laurentius  was  on  the  point  of 
up  the  mission  in  despair^^,  did  the  king  retrace 
ps,  and  bow  the  knee  to  Christ. 

B  been  impugned  (cf.  Stil-  nniversam  Scottiam.' 
8  (h'igines  JSritan,  359  seq.),  ^  This  date,  though  very  import- 

[iappenberg,  one  of  the  latest  ant,    cannot   be    accurately  ascer- 

>n  the  period,  is  convinced  of  tained.     It  ranges  from  604  to  616. 

aenesa:  ffist.ofEnffland,un'  See    Smith's   noTe    on    Bed.   Hist, 

o- Saxon  Kings,  1. 135  (note) ;  Eccl.  II.  3. 

pe.    A  passage  in  Bode  (n.  •   •  *  Non  enim  pro  locis  res,  sed 

es  that  the  feeling  of  repug-  pro  bonis  rebus  loca  amanda  sunt. 

D  the  part  of  the  Britons  Ex  singulis   ergo   quibusque  eccle- 

into  bitter  hatred :  '  Quippe  siis,    qusB  pia,   quse  religiosa,   quae 

)iie  hodie  moris    sit    Brit-  recta  sunt  elige,    et  Kmc  quad  in 

fidem    religionemque    An-  fasciculum  coUecta,  apud  Anglorum 

pro  nihilo  habere,  neque  in  mentes   in    cvMuetvdinem    aepone* 

s  ma^  communicare  quam  Bed.  i.  37. 

'  '•  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  arch- 

.  n.  4.   The  form  of  address  bishop  entirely  of  the  charge  of  a 

kable :    Dominis  carissimts  fraus  pia.    Bed.  il.  6 :  cf.  Neander, 

r  ^fnscopis,  vel  abbatibus  per  Chvrch  Hist.  y.  14,  note. 
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Northumbria. 


gress  of  the  Gospel,  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  kiu^ 
of  Northumhria,  he  had  cordially  embraced:  and  for  thtefc 
years  it  was  almost  everywhere  suppressed*.  At  the  end 
of  this  interval,  however,  his  brother,  Sigeberht,  who  had 
been  christianized  in  Gaul,  was  able  to  restore  it;  and 
with  the  aid  of  Felix*,  a  native  of  Burgundy,  the  see  of 
Dumnoc  (Dunwich)  was  founded  for  the  prelate  of  the 
Eastern  Counties.  But  the  completion  of  their  work  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  an  Irish  monk,  named  Fursey*,  whose 
missionary  tours,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
are  said  to  have  produced  a  marvellous  effect  on  the 
heathen  and  the  faithful. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumhria  consisted  of  two  parts, 
Deira  (from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees),  and  Bemicia  (from 
the  Tees  to  the  Clyde).  They  were  forcibly  united  at 
the  opening  of  this  period,  under  the  sway  of  an  enemy 
to  the  Christian  faith.  His  defeat  led  the  way  to  the 
accession  of  Eadwine,  who  on  mounting  his  paternal  throne 
at  York  (616),  was  permitted  to  annex  the  kingdom  of 
Bemicia.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  jEthelberht 
of  Kent,  whom  he  espoused  in  625 ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  residence  among  the  British  clergy*,  he  was  still  dis- 
affected to  the  Gospel.  Several  circumstances  had  con- 
spired, however,  to  impress  it  on  his  mind*,  and  in  627, 
through  the  influence  of  Paulinus,  who  had  accompanied 


at  the  Bide  of  the  ancient  '  arula  ad 
victimas  dsmonionim/ 

1  Ibid. 

'  He  received  his  mission  from 
Honorius,  the  fifth  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  presided  over  the 
see  of  Dunwich  1 7  years.  Bed.  tb. 
Under  his  advice  Sigeberht  founded 
a  school  on  the  pUn  of  those  he 
had  seen  in   Gaul:    'Scholam,  in 

qua    pueri    Uteris    erudirentur 

eisque  psedagogos  ac  magistros  juxta 
morem  Cantuariorum  preebente.' 
Bed.  ni.  i8. 


'  in.  19.  The  date  of  his  arrival 
in  England  was  633.  Bede  gives 
a  glowing  picture  of  his  sanctity 
and  zeal. 

^  See  Lappenberg,  Anglo-SaxoMf 
I.  145, 

'  Bed.  n.  9 — 12*  Among  other 
predisposing  causes  was  a  letter 
from  Bonifacius  Y.  (625),  accom^ 
panied  by  a  present,  and  the  'be- 
nedictio  protectoris  vestri  B.  I^etri 
apostolorum  principis,'  but  his  con- 
version did  not  occur  tiU  two  yea^ 
later. 
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een  to  Northumbria,  he  was  baptized  with  a  con- 
of  his  people*.  His  death  followed  in  633,  Penda, 
f  Mercia,  the  last  champion  of  the  English  pagans, 
ng  the  whole  of  his  dominions  and  subverting  every 

of  the  GospeU.    But  the  aims  of  his  kinsman 

i,  made  a  way  for  its  permanent  Revival  in  the 

of  the  following  year ;  and  since  Oswald  had  been 

I  by  the  Irish  missionaries',  he  sent  to  their  principal 

L  at  lona  for  clergy  to  evangelize  his  people,  himself 

as  interpreter.  Aidan  was  the  chief  of  this  band 
(hers,  and  from  his  see  in  Lindisfame  (or  Holy  Island) 
ded  all  the  movements  of  the  mission'.  He  expired 
,  after  an  episcopate  of  seventeen  years,  the  admira- 
:  his  Homan  rivals^**.  His  mantle  fell  on  Finan,  who 
o  see  religion  everywhere  established  in  the  northern 
)f  Britain,  and  died  in  662. 

►  him  also  Mercia  was  indebted  for  its  first  bishop  cmversumqf 
I,  in  655.   His  master  Oswiu,  king  of  Northumbria, 
J  signalized  himself  by  the  overthrow  of  Penda, 
nally  supreme  in  the  Midland  Counties  as  well  as  in 


>  the  very  interesting  cir- 
loes  in  Bed.  n.  it.  Goifi 
the  soathem  dialect,  Goefi) 
9  last  of  the  pagan  high- 
The  scene  was  at  God- 
on,  in  the  East  Biding  of 
ire.  So  great  was  the  sue- 
Paulinas  in  Deira,  that  on 
iasion  he  was  employed  for 
ix  days  in  baptizing  on  one 
Bed.  II.  14. 

L  II.  20.   Paulinns,  with  the 
d   queen,   sought  refuge  in 
He  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
ber. 

[isit  ad  m^jores  natu  Scotto* 
ter  quos  exulans  baptismatis 
snta consecutus  erat.' 

1.3- 

i.  ni.  3.  His  diocese  extend- 
far  as  Scotland,   embracing 
York,  abandoned  by  Pauli- 


nus.  Torlc  did  not  regain  its  archie- 
piscopal  rank  till  735.  Saacon  Ohron, 
ad  an.  The  archbishops  of  York  sub- 
sequently claimed  to  exercise  metro- 
politan jurisdiction  in  the  whole  of 
Scotland:  see  Spotswood,  Hist,  of 
Ch,  of  Scotland  (Lend.  1677),  pp.  34, 
36,  38.  The  dispute  was  only  settled 
in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  by 
the  erection  of  the  see  of  St  Andrew's 
into  an  archbishopric ;  p.  58. 

^0  'Haac  autem  dissonantia  pas- 
chalis  observantise,  vivente  ^dano, 
patienter  ab  omnibus  tolerabatur, 
qui  patenter  intellexerant^  quia 
etsi  pascha  contra  morem  eorum 
[i.e,  the  Irish  party],  qui  ipsum 
miserant,  facere  non  potuit,  opera 
tamen  Jidei,  pietatis  et  dUectionis, 
juxta  morem,  omnibus  Sanctis  con- 
suetum,  diligenter  exequi  curavit.' 
Bed.  ni.  35. 
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Conference  at 
IFhitby,  664- 


the  north,  and  urgent  in  promoting  the  conversion  of  the  |^' 
natives.    Addicted  in  his  earlier  years  to  the  principles 
of  his  instructors,  he  established  a  religious  system  of  the 
Irish  (anti-Eoman)  cast,  and  three  of  the  Mercian  prelates 
in  succession  owed  their  orders  to  the  Irish  Church  \ 

The  planting,  therefore,  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  provinces  of  Britain  was  the  work  of  two  rival 
bands,  (1)  the  Boman,  aided  by  their  converts  and  some 
teachers  out  of  Gaul,  (2)  the  Irish,  whom  the  conduct  of 
Augustine  and  his  party  had  estranged  from  their  com- 
mimion.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  area  of  their  field 
of  action,  it  is  plain  that  the  Irish  were  the  larger  body: 
but  a  host  of  conspiring  causes'  gradually  resulted  in  the 
spread  and  ascendancy  of  Boman  modes  of  thought. 

The  ritual  and  other  differences,  obtaining  in  the  various 
kingdoms,  came  painfully  to  light  on  the  intermarriage  of 
the  princes;  and  it  was  an  occasion  of  this  sort'  that 
served  in  no  small  measure  to  shape  all  the  after-fortunes 
of  the  Church  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  The 
queen  of  Oswiu,  the  Northumbrian,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Kent,  and  with  Ealhfrith  her  son*,  the  co- 
regent,  she  was  warm  in  her  attachment  to  the  customs 
of  the  south.  Oswiu,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  in 
communion  with  the  Irish,  over  whom  he  had  placed  the 
energetic  Colman  as  the  third  bishop  of  Lindisfame.  The 
controversy  waxing  hot  in  664,  Colman  was  invited  by 
the  king  to  a  synod  at  Streoneshealh  (the  Whiihy  of  the 


1  Bed.  III.  ai. 

'  e.ff.  The  political  predominance 
of  WesseXy  which  had  been  en- 
tirely Romanized  by  Birinus  and 
his  followers,  the  activity,  organi- 
zation, and  superior  intelligence  of 
the  Boman  missionaries  (such,  as 
Wilfrith),  the  apostolical  descent  of 
the  Boman  church  (one  of  the  sedes 
apostolicce),  and  the  prestige  it  had 
borrowed  firom  the  Boman  empire. 


'  Bed.  III.  25 :  'XJnde  nonnun- 
quam  contigisse  fertur  illis  tem- 
poribus,  ut  bis  in  anno  uno  pascha 
celebraretur.  Et  cum  rex  pascha 
Dominicum  solutis  jejuniis  faoeret, 
tunc  regina  cum  suis  persistens 
adhuc  in  jejunio  diem  Palmanim 
celebraret.' 

*  Eddius,  VU.  S.  Wiffridi,  c.  VH. 
apud  Gale,  Scri^toreSf  zv.  p.  54. 
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s),  to  meet  the  objections  of  an  advocate  of  Eome,    English 
s  person  of  the  rising  Wilfrith*.    The  end  was,  that '- 


a  and  his  people  ^  undermined  by  the  agents  of  the 

L,  and  dazzled  by  the  halo  which  encircled  (as  thej 

it)  the  throne  of  the  'chief  apostle,'  went  over  to 

loman  party ;  while  the  clergy,  who  were  slow  in  withdrawal 

lying  with  the  changes  of  the  court,  withdrew  from  oergv.  . 

lene  of  conflict  into  Ireland'. 

ut  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Archbishop  Theodore  ^Jj^T^^-^ 

—689)  that  the  fusion  of  the  English  Christians  was 

lete'.    The  two  leading  rulers,  of  Northumbria  and 

,  agreed  in  procuring  his  appointment*,  and  advancing 

Bsigns  in  the  other  kingdoms.    Aided  by  a  Boman 

Lgue  and  the  ever-active  Wilfrith,  he  was  able  to  an- 

ite  the  Irish  school ";  and  while  giving  to  the  Church 

h  degree  of  culture,  he  was  binding  it  more  closely 

legiance  to  the  popes".    At  his  death  the  island  had 


d.  in.  «5. 

le  king  was  afraid  lest  St 
should  finally  exclude  him 
leaven ;  and  after  his  decision 
lalf  of  Wilfrith,  'faverunt 
ites  quique  sive  adstantes, 
s  cum  mediocribus.'  Ibid, 
mL  iu.  36.  For  the  after-life 
nan,  see  Bed.  iv.  4.  Others, 
)r,  like  Bishop  Cedd  (Chad), 
ned  to  the  Roman  customs. 
The  next  bishop  of  Lindis- 
Tuda,  had  been  educated  in 
ih  of  Ireland,  where  it  seems 
he  customs  in  dispute  re- 
d  those  of  Rome.  Bed.  ib, 
3  (P*  175)  J^»  ^  Monument, 
.).  This  conformity  was  af* 
dfs  increased  by  the  labours 
lamnan  (687 — 704),  V.  15; 
lally  established  at  lona,  the 
bold  of  the  Irish  party  (716 
;  the  Britons  still  persisting 
r  course :  v.  22, 
ed.  lY.  3:  'Isque  primus 
n  archiepisoopis,  cui  omnii 
•um  tocUma  manui  dare  con- 
t.' 


•  Deusdedit  died  Nov.  a8,  664, 
and  after  a  vacancy  of  two  or  three 
years  Oswiu  and  Ecgberht  sent  a 
presbyter,  Wigheard,  elected  by  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  for  consecra- 
tipn  at  the  Roman  see.  Wigheard 
died  at  Rome;  and  after  some  cor- 
respondence  with  the  two  chief 
kings  of  England,  Yitalian  sent,  at 
their  request  (Bed.  in.  39 ;  iv.  i),  a 
prelate  for  the  vacant  see. 

^^  One  of  his  measures  was  to 
impugn  the  orders  of  the  Irish  and 
the  British  clergy:  'Qui  ordinati 
sunt  Scottorum  vd  Briitanum  epi- 
scopi,  qui  in  pascha  vel  tonsura 
catholicsB  non  sunt  adunati  eccle- 
sisB,  iterum  a  catholico  episcopo 
manus  impositione  confirmentur.' 
Anglo-Saxon  Latos,  &c.  ed.  Thorpe, 
II.  64. 

^^  Bed.  IV.  2.  He  was  seconded 
in  673  by  a  synod  held  at  Hertford ; 
Wilkins,  Condi,  I.  41.  The  English 
sees  at  the  close  of  the  present  pe- 
riod were  the  following:  Province 
of  CaaUerbwry — (i)  Lichfield,  (2) 
Leicester,    (3)    Lincoln    (Sidnaoea- 
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been  Bomanized,  according  to  the  import  o£  the  term  a 
the  seventh  century:  but  the  freer  spirit  of  the  Ear^ 
Church  still  lingered  in  the  north.  When,  for  example) 
an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  mandates  of  the  pope, 
as  distinguished  from  his  fatherly  advice,  he  met  with  a 
vigorous  repulse*  from  two  successive  kings,  assisted  hj 
their  clergy,  who  thus  stand  at  the  head  of  a  line  rf 
champions  in  the  cause  of  English  freedom. 


IN    GERMANY   AND   PARTS  ADJACENT. 

Although  the  cross  had  long  been  planted,  here  and  i 
there',  in  the  heart  of  the  German  forests,  as  well  as  in 
the  cities  which  had  owned  the  Roman  sceptre,  it  was 
not  till  the  present  period  that  religion  could   obtain  a 
lasting  basis  and  could  organize  the  German  Church,  The 


ter),  (4)  Worcegter,  (5)  Hereford, 
(6)  Sherborne,  (7)  Winchester,  (8) 
Bbnham,  (9)  Dunwich,  (10)  Lon- 
don, (11)  Bochester,  (12)  Selsey. 
Province  of  Forife— (i)  Hexham, 
(2)  Lindisfame,  (3)  Whiteme. 
Kemble,  Anglo-Saxoru,  n.  361,  362. 
At  a  later  period  some  of  these 
perished  altogether,  as  Lindisfame, 
Hexham,  Whiteme  and  Dunwich; 
while  others  were  formed,  as  Dur- 
ham for  Northumberland,  Dorches- 
ter for  Lincoln,  and  in  Wessex, 
Kemsburg  (Hirsefiiesbyrig  =  ecclesia 
Corvinensis)  for  Wilts,  Wells  for 
Somerset,  Crediton  for  Devonshire, 
and  during  some  time,  St  Petroc's,  or 
Padstow,  for  Cornwall.  It  was  only 
in  the  12th  century  that  the  whole 
Cambrian  Church  was  brought  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury: Williams,  £ccl.  Hist,  of  the 
Cymri/y  pp.  162,  163;  Lond.  1844. 

1  When  Wilfirith,  on  his  deposi- 
tion from  his  see,  brought  his 
grievance  to  the  pope,  the  sentence 
in  his  favour  (March  27,  680)  was 
so  far  from  reversing  the  decision 
at  home,  that  on  his  return  Ecg- 
frith    of  Northumbria  threw  him 


into  prison,  and  afterwards  ba- 
nished him.  Bed.  iv.  12,  13: 
Williel.  Malmesbur.  de  Gest.  PonHf, 
p.  264,  apud  Scriptorea  post  Bedam, 
ed;  SaviUe.  Aldfrith,  on  a  like 
occasion,  having  readmitted  him 
into  the  kingdom,  was  no  lees  op- 
posed to  his  Romanizing  condndt. 
Having  made  a  fresh  appeal  to 
Kome,  and  obtained  from  John  YL 
a  favourable  sentence  (in  704,  see 
VU.  8,  Wilfrid,  c.  48—52),  the 
bearers  of  it  to  the  king  were  ad- 
dressed in  the  following  terms: 
'  Se  quidem  legatorum  personis, 
quod  essent  et  vita  graves  et  aspecta 
honorabiles,  honorem  ut  parentibus 
deferre,  cseterum  assensum  Ugaticm 
omnino  dbnitere,  quod  esset  contra 
rationem  homini  jam  bis  a  toto 
Anglorum  concilia  dwnmato  propter 
gucelibet  apostolica  acripta  commu- 
nicare.'  Malmesbur.  vhi  sup.  267. 
A  compromise,  however,  was  ef- 
fected at  his  death,  and  Wilfiith 
was  transferred  to  another  see. 

^  See  an  interesting  account  of 
the  labours  of  Severinus  and  other 
solitaries  in  Neander,  C,  H,  Y.  34 
seq.  Bohn's  ed. 
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Dg  of  the  work  was  due  to  foreign  immigration.    German 
I  was  at  this  tmie  conspicuous  for  its  ughf*:  it  was 


conyentual  houses,  where  the  learning  of  the  west  /Ste1ntt# 
ken  refuge,  and  from  which,  as  from  missionary  mS^, 
),  the  Gospel  was  transmitted  far  and  near, 
e  leader  of  the  earliest  band  who  issued  to  the 
r  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  the  ardent  Co- 
ins*, (reared  in  the  Irish  monastery  of  Bangor).  ^iS!mu$ 
twelve  young  men,  as  his  companions,  he  crossed  580-815; 
ito  Gaul,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  the 
iss  of  his  Rule*^  having  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
ive  clergy,  and  at  length  to  the  Burgundian  court®, 
s   compelled  to  migrate   into   Switzerland   (610), 
g  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zlirich  and  next  at 
LZ.     From  thence  in  613  he  was  driven  over  the 

frontier,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
he  died  in  615.  Columbanus  was  attached  to  the 
s  of  his  mother-church,  and  the  struggle  we  have 

in  the  case  of  England  was  repeated  in  his  life- 
The  freedom  of  his  language  to  the  Koman  bishops'^ 
•oof  that  he  paid  no  homage  to  their  see,  though 
d  residence  in  Italy  appears  to  have  somewhat 
A  his  tone.    He  had  a  noble  fellow-worker  in  his 

lemia  quo  catervatim  istinc  ^  Among  his  other  works  in  Bi- 

lassibus  advecti  confluunt :'  hlioth.    Patrumf  ed.  Galland,  torn. 

of  Aldhelm,  the  contem-  xii. ;  cf.  Neander,  C.  H.v.  41,  42, 

•Theodore;  Bpist.  (id Eah'  The  XVI.  InsPructwnea  of  Colum- 

0pp.  p.  94,  ed.  Giles :  Us-  banus  are  weU  worth  reading. 

Ui.  Bibem.  p.  27  ;  Opp,  TV.  ^  Three    great    settlements    had 

Elrington.    'Antiquo  tem-  grown  out  of  his  labours  in  Gaul, 

TB  AlcuiD  at  the  end  of  the  the  monasteries  of  Luxeuil,   Fon- 

tury,    'doctissimi  solebant  tenay    (Fontanse),    and    Anegrey  ; 

de  Hibemia,   Britanniam,  besides  the  impulse  he  had  given 

Italiam  venire  et  multos  to  religion  generally. 

Bias  Ghristi  fecisse  profec-  ^  S^  one  to  Gregory  the  Great, 

K  ooxxi.  (AL  ocxxv.)  0pp.  Gregor.  Epist.  lib.  ix.  ep.  127.    A 

more  important  testimony  is  sup- 

b  life  of  him  by  Jonas,  a  plied  by  his  fifth  letter,  ad  Boni- 

his  foundation  at  Bobbio,  fadum  IV,,  where  he  administers 

on,  Ada  Sand,  Ord,  Bene-  some    salutary    warnings    to     the 

,  n.  pp.  2 — 26.  Church  of  Bome :  cf.  W.  G.  Todd's 

A.  C 
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countryman,  GalluB*,  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  St 
Gall,  who,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  native  dialect 
promoted  the  conversion  of  the  Swiss  and  Swahians, 
till  640. 

Tet  these  were  only  drops  in  a  long  stream  of  missions 
that  was  now  bearing  on  its  bosom,  far  and  near,  tho. 
elements  of  future  greatness  and  the  tidings  of  salvatiooi 
At  the  end  of  the  series  of  evangelists,  contributed  firom 
Ireland,  one  of  the  more  conspicuous  was  Kilian*  (660-488)| 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  Franconia,  or  at 
least  as  the  second  founder  of  its  faith.  The  centre  of 
his  labours  was  at  Wlirzburg,  where  some  traces  of  the 
Irish  culture  are  surviving  at  this  day'. 

Meanwhile  the  ardour  of  the  native  Christians  was 
enlisted  in  the  spreading  of  the  German  Church.  Thus, 
a  Prankish  synod,  in  613,  wakened  to  a  sense  of  duly  by 
the  earnest  Columbanus,  made  an  effort  to  evangelize  the 
neighbouring  heathen*.  Emmeran*^,  a  prelate  out  of  Aqui- 
tania,  and  Ruprecht®  of  Worms,  left  their  sees  in  the 
seventh  century  to  share  in  the  holy  conquest  now;  ad- 
vancing on  all  sides.     By  them,  and  the  Frank  Corbinian, 


Church  of  St  Patrick,  pp.  ii8  sq. 
Lond.  1B44.  ^^  ^^^  passage  he 
admits  that  a  church,  instructed 
by  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  ho- 
noured by  their  tombs,  is  worthy 
of  all  deference ;  but  he  reserves  the 
first  rank  for  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  Koma  orbis  terrarum  caput  est 
ecclesiarum,  salvalocidominicceresur- 
rectionis  singvlari  prcerogativa.  §  lo. 

^  The  Life  of  Gallus,  in  its  oldest 
form,  is  printed  in  the  Monument. 
German.  Higtor.  torn.  n.  5 — 31,  ed. 
Pertz  :  cf.  Neander,  v.  47 — 49. 

^  See  a  Life  of  him  in  Canisius, 
Lect.  Antiq.  in.  175 — 179,  ed.  Bas- 
nage;  also  a  Passio  SS.  Kiliani  eA 
Sociorum  ^us,  ibid.  180 — 182.  Kilian 
applied  to  the  pope  for  his  sanction 
of  the  undertaking. 

'  Lappenberg,  Ang,'8ax.  I.  183. 


^  They  made  choice  of  abbot 
Eustacius,  the  successor  of  Colum- 
banus at  Luxeuil,  for  the  director  of 
the  mission.  See  his  Life  by  Jonas, 
the  monk  of  Bobbio,  in  MabiUon's 
Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedict,  ssec.  XL 
pp.  116 — 123:  one  also  of  Ag^  (St 
Aile),  a  companion  of  Eustacius,  t& 
pp.   316 — 326,  cf.  Neander,    CM, 

V.  51—53- 

^  Life  in  Canisius,  Zed,  Antiq, 
in.  94  sq.,  though  from  its  date  (tbd 
tenth  or  eleventh  century)  it  is  not 
trustworthy  throughout. 

^  The  oldest  account  of  him  k 
printed  in  Kleinmayrn's  Nachrid^ 
tea  von  Juvavia  (the  ancient  Sals* 
burg).  A  Life  also  of  Corbinian 
mav  be  seen  in  Meichelbeck's  HitL 
Fnsing.  (Freisingen),  torn.  I.  p.  i 
sq.  ed.  1724.  ' 
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tHe  foundations  of  a  chnrcli  were  laid,  not  onlj  in  Bavaria, 
but  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Pannonia. 
A  mnltitade  of  sources  were  thus  opened  for  the  speedy 
propagation  of  the  faith  in  the  whole  of  southern  Germany. 
In  the  north,  where  the  pagan  system^  had  a  firmer 
hold  upon  the  people,  the  promoters  of  the  Gospel  were 
continually  resisted.     Notwithstanding,  zealous  bishops 
like  Eligius*  won  their  way  in  the  midst  of  the  savage  EUgift^ 
Fiieslanders,  whose  empire  at  the  opening  of  this  period  o^l  <?'tS' 
had  extended  also  to  the  Netherlands.     There,  it  is  true, 
religion  had  been  planted  long  before,  but  the  inroads  of 
those  heathen  tribes  had  left  scarcely  any  vestige  of  the 
Church.     The  sword  of  Dagobert  I.,  who  wrested  many 
districts  firom  their  grasp,  had  made  a  way  for  the  recon- 
version of  Batavia  (628—638),  while  missionaries  out  oiEngiuhmu- 
England  afterwards  engaged  to  soften  and  evangelize  the  land,  omd  the 
barbarous  invaders.     Ground  was  already  broken  by  the  *««*• 
enterprising  Wilfrith®,  who,  in  his  flight  from  his  diocese 
in  677,  was  driven  to  the  coast  of  Friesland,  where  he 
seems  to  have  reaped  a  harvest  of  conversions. 

His  work  was  resumed  by  Willebrord*^,  an  Englishman,  wmebrord 
who,  though  a  student  for  twelve  years  in  Ireland",  was      ~ 
marked,  like  the  other  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  period,  by  the 


^  For  a  good  account  of  paganism 
m  ihoM  re^ons,  see  Mone*s  Ge^ 
tekiekte  des  ffeidenthvms  in  ndrd' 
Ueken  Europa,  Leipzig,  1823 ;  and 
J.  Grrimm's  DeuUche  MyQwiogie, 
Gdttingen,  1844. 

•  Or  St  Eloy  (bom  588,  died  659), 
appcnnted^  in  641,  bishop  of  Tour- 
nay  and  Noyon.  See  an  interesting 
Life  of  bim  by  a  pupil,  in  D*A- 
chery's  SpicUegium,  torn,  n.,  and 
Dr  Maiilimd's  Dark  Ages,  pp.  loi  sq. 
Eligius  waa  preceded  by  Aman- 
dus,  ordained  (630)  without  a  diocese 
(episcopus  regionarius)  to  labour  in 
the  neighbomiiood  of  Ghent  and 
Antwerp,  but  appointed  in  646  to 
the  see  of  Mastrioht  fTrijectum), 


where  he  died  in  679.  Life  in  Ma- 
billon's  Acta  Bened.  ssec.  ii.  Con- 
temporary with  him  was  Audomar 
(St  Omer),  out  of  the  Irish  monastery 
at  Luxeuil,  who  preached  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boulogne  as  far  as 
the  Scheldt. 

^  Florent.  Wigorn.  ad  an.  677: 
Eddius,  Vit.  WUf.  c.  xxvi — xxvin. 

^^  His  Life  was  written  by  Alcuin ; 
Pp2>.  torn.  II.  183:  but  a  still  older 
account  of  his  labours  is  in  Bede, 
Hist,  Ecc,  V.  10  sq. 

^^  *Ibique  duodecim  annis  inter 
eximios  simul  pise  religionis  et  sacrse 
lectionis  magistros,  futurus  multo- 
rum  populorum  prsedicator  erudieba- 
tur.'    Yit,  S,  WiUebrord.  lib.  I.  c.  4. 
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^  He  visited  the  pope  in  692, 
'ut  cum  ejus  licentia  et  benedic- 
tione  desideratum  evaDgelizaudi  gen- 
tibus  opus  iniret.'  Bed.  V.  11.  In 
696  he  was  sent  by  Pepin  of  Heris- 
tal,  who  as  mayor  of  the  Frankish 
palace  had  subdued  some  of  the 
Frieslanders,  to  be  ordained^  by  the 
pope^  archbishop  of  that  region. 
Ibid.:  cf.  Annales  Xantenses  (in 
Pertz),  A.D.  694. 

^  Life  in  the  Acta  SancUyrvmi  for 
March  20,  ed.  BoUand. 

^  See  the  interesting  account  of 
him  in  the  VU.  8.  Idvdgeri,  c.  i — 4 : 
apud  Monum,  German,  ed.  Pertz, 
II.  405,  406. 

^  Bed.  y.  ir.  He  also  mentions 
(c.  10)  a  mission  of  two  English 
brothers,  Niger  Hewald  and  Albus 
Hewald,  who  perished  in  their  at- 
tempt   to    evangelize   the    foreign 


warmth  of  his  devotion  to  the  Koman  see^  The  field  of 
his  principal  success  was  the  neighbourhood  of  Wiltebuig 
(Trajectum  =  Utrecht),  where  he  died,  after  a  long  episco- 
pate, in  739  or  741.  He  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  in 
his  labours  by  Wulfram',  bishop  of  Sens,  who  migrated 
with  some  attendants  into  Friesland;  and  the  work  was 
enlarged  by  a  native,  Wursing',  as  well  as  by  other  pupila 
of  Willebrord ;  one  of  whom,  Swithberht*,  in  the  life-time 
of  his  master,  appears  to  have  penetrated  even  into  Prussia, 
But  meanwhile  a  fresh  actor  had  come  forward  in  the 
same  hopeful  cause.  This  was  a  Devonshire-man,  Winfrith, 
who,  under  the  title  Bonifacius*,  is  known  as  the  apostle 
of  Thuringia,  and  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 
He  was  to  Germany  what  Theodore  had  been  to  England, 
binding  all  the  members  of  the  Church  together,  and  im- 
parting to  it  new  stability  and  life.  Crossing  over  into 
Friesland  (715),  he  joined  himself  to  Willebrord  at  Utrecht; 
but,  retreating,  for  some  cause  or  other,  to  his  native 
country,  he  remained  in  his  cloister  at  Nuitshell  two  years. 
He  then  went  to  Home,  commended®  to  the  pope  by  Daniel 
of  Winchester,  and  in  719  was  formally  deputed^  by  Gre- 

Saxons  (provinciam  antiquorom 
Saxonum). 

'  The  best  Life  of  him  is  that  by 
a  presbyter,  Willi  bald  :  Pertz's  Mo- 
numenta,  11.  334  seq.  Cf.  Bonifacios, 
der  Apostd  der  Dewtschen,  by  Seilers, 
Mainz,  1845. 

0  Ibid.  §  14. 

^  Bonifacii  Epist.  11.;  i.  26.  ed. 
Giles.  But  notwithstanding  his  pro* 
found  respect  for  the  papal  chair, 
his  independent  spirit  more  than 
once  breaks  out  in  the  pourse  of 
his  correspondence.  Thus  in  74I 
he  quotes  the  tradition  of  his  na- 
tive land,  as  reckoned  from  Augus- 
tine, against  the  practice  of  tiie 
ruling  pope,  Ep,  XLix.  p.  103 ;  and 
it  is  clear  from  the  same  letter 
(p.  105)  that  he  did  not  allow  the 
right  of  any  pope  to  dispense  with 
the  'decreta  canonum.* 
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gory  II.  'to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  savage  Germans'     germ  an 

eastward  of  the  Rhine-    The  first  fruits  of  his  zeal  were '- 

gathered  in  Thuringia ;  but  news  out  of  Friesland  drew  in  Friaiand: 

him  thither,  and  he  taught  for  three  years  in  conjunction 

with  Willebrord®.    His  next  missionary  station  (722)  was 

at  Amoneburg,  in  Upper  Ressia,  chosen  with  the  hope 

of  converting  the  Hessians,  and  after  them  the  Saxons. 

Summoned  by  the  pope,  who  had  heard  of  his  success,  he 

undertook  a  second  journey  to  Rome  (723),  where,  together 

with  the  name  of  Bonifacius®,  he  received  ordination  as 

a  missionaiy  bishop,  iand  made  himself,  by  oath,  the  vassal 

of  the  Roman  Church.    He  was  thus  armed  with  a  new 

authority;  and,  seconded  in  many  cases  by  the  civil  power^^, 

was  able  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  operations,  and  to 

bear  down  all  opponents,  whether  heathen,  or  disciples  of 

the  freer  Christian  school",  that  had  its  birth  in  Ireland.  At 

the  same  time  he  was  constant  in  imparting,  to  the  utmost 

of  his  power,  the  salutary  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.   Famed 

for  his  preaching**,  his  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures*^,  and  his 

zeal  in  the  founding  of  monastic  schools,  which  he  fed  by  in  muringia: 

a  number  of  auxiliaries"  from  England,  his  work  could 

not  fail  to  prosper  in  a  neighbourhood  which  was  the  field 


•  va.  §  i6.  »  §  21. 

w  *  Tuo  coDamine  et  CaroU  prin- 
cipit,*  was  the  language  of  pope 
Gregory  III.  to  Boniface  (Oct.  29^ 
739) ;  Boni£Mni  Opp,  ed.  Giles,  i.  97 ; 
jet  the  power  of  Charles  Martel 
was  not  aniformly  on  the  side  of  the 
misBionaries.  It  was  only  under 
Pepin  and  Carloman  that  Boniface 
could  feel  himself  supreme. 

1^  There  are  many  traces  of  this 
early  protestantism  in  the  records  of 
his  preaching;  e.^.  in  a  letter  of 
Gregory  III.  to  the  bishops  of  Ba- 
▼aria  and  Alemannia,  after  urging 
them  to  adopt  the  Boman  uses,  as 
taught  by  Bonifiice,  he  warned 
them  to  reject  'et  gentilitatis  ritum 
et  doctrinamy   vel  venientium  Bri- 


tonum,  vet  fcUsorum  sacerdotum,  et 
hsereticorum,  aut  undecunque  sint.' 
Bonifacii  Opp.  i.  96 :  cf.  Neander, 
V.  67  (and  n^te).  Boniface  himself 
(ep.  XII.)  draws  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  clergy  and  de* 
plores  his  inability  to  hold  com- 
munion with  them.  The  married 
priests  he  always  characterized  as 
'fomicarii,'  which  may  help  us  to 
judge  more  truly  of  his  other  griev- 
ous charges. 

^*  'Evangelica  etiam  doctrina 
adeo  prsecipuus  extitit,  ut  apo- 
stolorum  tempera  in  ejus  prsBdica- 
tione  laudares.'  Annxdes  XantenseSy 
A.D.  752. 

13  Epp.  xvm,  XIX.  Opp,  I.  52, 53. 

"  WilUbald,  yU.8.  Bmifac,  §  23, 
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of  his  missionaiy  zeal  for  no  less  than  fifteen  years.  In 
783  he  is  said  to  have  baptized  a  hundred  thousand  n*- 
tives^  A  third  visit  to  Eome  (738)  resulted  in  his  mission 
to  Bavaria,  where  he  laboured  in  the  twofold  task  of 
organizing  the  Church,  and  counteracting  a  large  class  of 
teachers,  who,  here  as  in  Thuringia,  were  opposed  to  '  the 
tradition  of  the  Eoman  see".  With  the  sanction  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  his  territory  was  distributed  a&esh  into 
the  dioceses  of  Salzburg,  Kegensburg  (Batisbon),  Freis* 
ingen,  and  Passau':  and  the  death  of  Charles  Martel*, 
which  followed  soon  after  the  return  of  Boniface  (741), 
allowed  him  to  advance  more  freely  with  his  centralizing 
projects.  In  74t2,  the  founding  of  the  bishoprics*  of  Wte- 
burg,  Erfurt,  and  Buraburg  (in  Hessia),  to  which  Eich-' 
stadt  may  be  added,  conduced  to  the  same  result.  He 
was  now  also  urged  by  Carloman  himself  to  revive  the 
action  of  the  Frankish  synods,  which  had  long  been  dis- 
continued^: and  presiding  at  the  first  of  them  (744),  in  his 
capacity  of  papal  vicar^,  he  took  the  lead  in  promoting 
what  he  deemed  '  a  reformation  of  the  Church'®.    One  of 


^  Such  was  the  report  that  had 
reached  Gregory  III.  Oct.  ig,  739: 
Bonif.  Opp,  I.  96.  His  felUng  of 
an  oak,  which  had  loog  been  sa- 
cred to  Thor,  made  a  very  deep 
impression.    Vit  Bonif,  §  12,  23. 

■  Bonif.  Ep,  XLVi :  (^p,  i.  97. 
He  found  only  one  trustworthy 
bishop  in  the  whole  province,  and 
of  him  (Yivihis)  the  pope  speaks 
but  dubiously:  'Hie  si  aliquid 
excedit  contra  canonicam  regulam, 
doce  et  corrige  eum  juxta  Bomanse 
ecclesisB  traditionem,  quam  a  nobis 
accepisti.'  Ibid.  The  followiDg  is 
the  account  given  by  Willibald 
(§  48)  of  the  state  of  religion  there : 
'Yerseque  fidei  et  religionis  sacra- 
menta  renovavit,  et  destructores 
ecclesiarum  populique  perversores 
abigebat.  Quorum  alii  pridemfiUso 
■e  epiacopatuB  gradu  pnetulerunt, 
alii  etiam  presbyteiatus   se  officio 


deputabant,  alii  hsBO  atque  alift 
innumerabilia  fingentes,  magna  a 
parte  populum  seduzerunt:*  ct 
AnncUea  Xantenses,  ad  an.  75a,  and 
Aventinus,  AnnoUes  JSoiorwm,  354, 
ed.  Gundling. 

»  Vit,  Bonifac.  §  «8. 

^  He  had  patronized  what  Boni- 
faoe  describes  as  the  'fidse,'  'erro- 
neous, '  '  schismatical  priests '  (?  the 
old  Frankish  clergy).  See  e.  g,  Bo» 
nif.  Epist.  XII;  but  they  were  now 
driven  from  the  court  at  the  instance 
of  pope  Zacharias :  lb.  Ep.  XLYIIX: 
cf.  Ep,  Liv.  p.  116;  LX.  p.  1^7. 

*  Ep,  XLix.  p.  loi ;  VU,  §  31. 

•  J^.  XLIX.  p.  io«. 

'  He  had  rec^ved  the  palliiim 
as  early  as  732,  Vit.  §  23,  but  wai 
still  without  a  fibced  metropolis. 

^  The  aim  of  pope  Zacharias  ift 
advocating  a  vearly  synod  mar  be 
■een  in  Bonif.  Ejp,  xltui.     Isl  a 
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the  leaders  of  the  school  whom  Boniface  had  strongly    ogruan 

reprehended  was  a  Frankish  bishop,  Adelbert®,  belonging  

to  the  anti-Boman  party.  He  was  revered  by  the  people  ^'^g^ 
as  a  sainty  though  much  that  is  imputed  to  him  savours  *"^  c*««»»'- 
of  the  mystic,  and  betokens  an  ill-regulated  mind.  On  the 
suit  of  his  rival,  Boniface,  who  had  secured  his  condemna- 
tion* at  Soissons  (744),  he  was  excommunicated"  by  a 
Boman  synod  in  746,  together  with  a  fellow-bishop,  Cle- 
ment. The  latter  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of 
Ireland,  his  native  country,  and  had  there  imbibed  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  but  the  tone  of 
his  theology,  so  fSsur  as  we  can  judge,  was  sceptical  and 
indevont^. 

The  silencing  of  these  opponents*  left  the  missionary  laur  acts  tit 
course  of  Boniface  almost  wholly  unobstructed:  but  his  own   (744--755). 
anxieties  increased  as  he  was  verging  to  his  end.    Disap- 
pointed in  llie  hope  of  placing  his  metropolitical  chair  at 
Cologne  (744),  where  he  would  have  been  near  to  his  Frie- 
siaa  converts,  he  was,  on  the  deposition^*  of  GewilUeb,  con- 


lettor  addraied  (Nov.  $,  743)  to 
BonifiMd  himself  {Ep.  LV.),  he 
■peiilLi  of  hit  anxiety  'pro  aduDa- 
tione  et  Teformatioiie  ecoleBiarum 
Chiittif'  and  ohaiges  his  vicar  'ut 
qiH»  repereris  contra  Christianam 
rdrnmem,  Tel  canonum  instituta 
ibi£in  dfliineri,  ad  normam  recti- 
tadink  atndeas  reformare.'  See 
abo  a  remarkaMe  letter  of  Boni- 
finee  (A.D.  745)  to  Gathbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Ep,  Lxm.), 
where  he  urges  the  necessity  of  a 
reformation  in  England,  His  letter 
led  the  way  to  the  'reforming' 
synod  of  CloTeshoe  (t  Cliff,  in  Kent), 
which  was  held  in  747:  Wilkins^ 
ConeiL  I.  94. 

•  WiUib.  VU.  B€mf,  §  39:  also 
an  acoonnt  in  a  second  Ltfe  of 
Amffaee  in  Perte,  IL  354;  Bonif. 
Opp,  n.  40 — ^46:  ef.  Walch,  ffiii. 
der  Edaereifen,  x.  46  sq. 

^  IVigi»  ad  aa.  744>  §§  '^^  ^ni. 


^^  Zacharias,  two  years  later,  was 
induced  in  spite  of  ^niface  to  re- 
open the  auestion,  and  summoned 
both  Adelbert  and  Clement  to  his 
own  court  at  Borne,  but  the  issue 
is  not  known  exactly.  Neander,  (7.  ff, 
V.  77—86. 

^  'Per  suam  stultitiam  sanc- 
torum patrum  scripta  respuit,  vel 
omnia  synodalia  acta  parvi  pendit, 
etc.*  Bonif.  Opp,  n.  46.  Among 
other  errors  he  is  said  to  have 
taught  'multa  horribilia  de  prsedes- 
tinatione  Dei  contraria  fidei  oa- 
tholicffi.'  Ep.  LVii.  p.  123.  Boni- 
face found  other  adversaries  in  two 
Irishmen,  Samson  (Ep,  LXXI.  p. 
171)  and  Virgilius,  or  Feargal,  (Ibid. 
pp.  172  sq.) :  but  the  latter  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  pope,  and  died  bishop 
of  Salzburg:  of.  Todd's  Church  of 
8t  Patrick,  pp.  59  sq. 

^  Pertz,  n.  354. 
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strained^  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz  (Moguntia)* 
He  there  found  a  more  definite  field  of  duty  in  748.  One 
of  the  latest  acts  in  his  eventful  life  was  the  part  he  took 
(751)  in  favour  of  Pepin,  who  superseded  his  imbecile 
master,  Childeric  III.  Boniface,  at  the  instance  of  the 
pope,  administered  the  rite  of  unction.  The  measures  be 
had  taken  to  secure  his  conquests  were  now  rapidly  com* 
pleted,  and  in  755  he  set  out,  with  a  large  band  of  fellow- 
workmen,  for  the  scene  of  his  early  enterprise  in  Friesland; 
where,  after  preaching  to  the  heathen  tribes  with  eminent 
success,  he  died  as  a  martyr  at  the  age  of  seventy-five*. 

A  man  with  his  strength  of  character,  his  learning,  and 
his  saintly  life,  could  not  fail  to  have  attracted  a  number 
of  disciples.  One  of  them,  Gregory'^,  as  abbot  of  Utrecht, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  missionary-college,  and  at  the  same 
time  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  conversion  of 
the  Frieslanders.  Another  of  the  more  remarkable  was 
the  abbot  Sturm*,  who  had  been  also  trained  under  the 
eye  of  Boniface,  and  stationed  in  a  monastery  at  Fulda, 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  romantic  founder^.  Aided  by 
no  less  than  four  thousand  inmates,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
seminate the  arts,  and  augment  the  conveniences  .of  life, 
while  he  softened  the  ferocious  spirit  of  his  neighbours. 

With  some  casual  exceptions^,  the  evangelizing  of  the 


1  See  the  Letter  of  Zacharias^ 
Bonif,  EpUt.  Lxxi.  p.  174. 

«  WUlibald,  VU,  Bmif,  §  33—37. 
The  day  of  his  death  was  June  5  ; 
the  place,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bordne  (Bordau),  not  far  from 
Dockingen.  His  remains,  with 
those  of  his  fellow-martyrs,  being 
rescued  by  the  Christians,  were 
interred  at  Fulda,  his  favourite 
monastery. 

^  A  Life  of  him  was  written  by 
his  pupil  Liudger,  va.Act,  Sanct,  Ora, 
Bened.  ssec.  iii.  p.  ii.  319  sq.  The 
way  in  which  he  was  fascinated  by 
the  zealous  missionary  is  most  strik- 
ingly   narrated.     Though    not    a 


pupil  of  Boniface,  Willibald,  the 
early  English  traveller,  was  or- 
dained by  him  in  739;  and  after 
a  short  mission  to  Thuringia,  ww 
consecrated  bishop  of  Eichstadt^ 
one  of  the  dioceses  formed  by  Bo- 
niface.  See  the  interesting  Life  of 
Willibald,  by  a  nun  of  Heidenheim, 
in  Act.  Sanct.  Ord,  Bened,  saec.  m, 
p.  ii.  365  sq. 

^  Life  by  his  pupil,  Eigile,  in 
Pertz*s  Monvmemt,  Chmu  n.  365  sq. 

*  Ibid.  p.  367. 

^  e.g.  The  case  of  Amandus  in 
Belgium,  who  procured  an  order 
from  the  Frankish  monarch,  comr 
pelllng    aU   persons   to  submit  to 
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urn  tribes  tras  hitherto  conducted  on  pacificatoiy  prin-    obbmak 

j^,  like  those  which  had  prompted  and  consolidated 1 

rst  missions  of  the  Chnrch.  A  fresh  plan,  however, 
QOW  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  rude  and  warlike 
ns'  (from  the  Baltic  to  the  confines  of  Thurinria  and  compuiwry 

"ii«  •  •Ti  conversion  </ 

la),  who  had  forced  their  ancient  idolatry  once  more  ^^ 
B  the  Khine.  Fierce  as  they  were  in  their  hatred  of  the 
el,  the  repugnance  would  be  naturally  embittered  by 
tedium  through  which  it  was  presented  to  their  notice : 
ley  viewed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Frankish  teacher,  as 
;ent  for  promoting  their  political  depression.  He  came 
e  wake  of  invading  hosts,  by  which  Charlemagne  was 
ivouring  to  effect  their  subjugation  (772—804) :  and 
ugh  numbers  of  them  did  accept  the  ritual  of  the 
ch,  it  is  doubtful  if  in  many  cases  they  were  not 
inced  by  unworthy  motives®.  Alcuin,  at  the  impulse  ^>poMd  by 
I  Christian  feelings,  would  have  fain  placed  a  check*^  ««»<'»•  ' 


m.  Boni&ce  also  invoked 
patrocmium  principis  Fran- 
;'  but  his  aim  was  to  queU 
Aiities  among  the  clergy 
eliglous    orders.     Ejpist.   xu. 

ie  the  excellent  advice  given 
liface  by  Daniel  of  Winches* 
Sonif.  Ep.  XIV. 
^nifiloe  had  been  already 
to  undertake  this  mission  in 
vrs  7^3,  733 ;  Epp,  ix,  xxvni; 
ven  earlier  (690 — 740)  some 
ision  had  been  made  on  the 
8  by  the  labours  of  Lebwin, 
'kshire  monk.  See  his  lAfe 
tz,  n.  361  sq. 

^ngregatoiam  (t  tum)  grandi 
.u  [a.d.  772],  invooato  Uhristi 
e,  Saxoniam  profectus  est, 
tis  universis  saoerdotibus, 
buB,  presbyteris,  et  omnibus 
.oziB  atque  fidei  cultoribus, 
Qtem  qusB  ab  initio  mundi 
lum  vincnlis  fiieiit  obligata, 
lis  sacris  mite  et  suave 
L  jngum  credendo  sabire  fe- 
i.    Quo  cam  rex  pervenisset^ 


partim  hettis,  partim  stumonibvs, 
partim  etiam  munenbtu,  maxima 
ex  parte  gentem  illam  ad  fidem 
Christiconvertit.*  Vit.  Sturmi,  1.  c. 
p.  376 :  cf.  Alcuin.  Ep.  iii.  cid  Col' 
cttm  Lectorem  in  Scotia :  0pp.  i.  6. 

^^  Epist.  XXXVII.  (Al.  XLii.)  <id 
Megenfridum  (a  privy-councillor  of 
Charlemagne).  Of  many  striking 
passages  this  may  be  a  sample :  '  Fi' 
des  quoque,  sicut  sanctus  ait  Augus- 
tinus,  res  est  voluntaria,  non  neces- 
saria.  Attrahi  poterit  homo  in  fidem, 
non  cogi.  Cogi  poteris  ad  baptismum, 
sed  non  prqficit  fidei.  Nisi  infan* 
tills  setas  aliorum  peccatis  obnoxia 
aliorum  confessione  salvari  poterit. 
Perfectse  setatis  vir  pro  se  respon- 
deat, quid  credat  aut  quid  cupiat. 
Et  si  fallaciter  fidem  profitetur, 
veraciter  salutem  non  habebit. 
XJnde  et  prsedicatores  paganorum 
populum  pacijicis  verbis  et  pruden- 
tHrns  fidem  docere  debent.'  0pp. 
I.  50 ;  see  also  his  letter  (Ep.  Lxxx, 
Al.  xov.)  written  to  Charlemagne 
himself:  1. 117. 
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*—  heeded;  Charlemagne  still  persisting  in  his  plan  of  breaking 

the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Saxons  by  forcing  the  con- 
version of  the  vanquished,  and  establishing  himself  on  thtf  J 
basis  of  the  Church*.    A  long  and  bloody  war,  attended 
by  an  edict*  of  the  Frankish  court,  which  made  the  le* 
jection  of  the  Gospel  a  capital  offence,   resulted  in  the 
permanent  disarming  of  the  Saxons  and  their  annexatioa 
to  the  Western  Chm'ch'.    A  way  was  in  the  mean  time 
opened  for  the  deeper  planting  of  the  Gospel,  by  meam 
of  the  numerous  schools   and  churches  founded  by  the 
Franks,  and  still  more  by  the  holy  and  commanding  chv 
racter  of  members  of  the  Saxon  mission.      Such  were 
Sturm,  Willehad,  and  Liudger.    The  first,  whom  we  haye 
seen  already,  spent  the  evening  of  his  days  in  this  field 
of  labour*.    The  second  (Willehad)  was  a  native  of  North- 
umbria*^,  whom  the  hopeful  letters  of  the  English  mis- 
sionaries had  excited  to  cast  in  his  lot  among  them.    He 
set  out  for  Friesland  with  the  sanction  of  the  Anglian 
king  and  the  blessing  of  a  synod®.     Banished  firom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Groningen,   which   had  been  already 
stained  by  the  blood  of  Boniface,  he  found  shelter  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  who  sent  him  (780)  to  aid  in  the 
missions  then  attempting  to  evangelize  the  Sax6ns.     In 
787,  after  an  eventful  term  of  suffering  and  success,  he 
was  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  his  chair  being  placed 
at  Wigmodia  (Bremen) :  but  a  sudden  illness  cut  him  off 
two  years  later,  while  engaged  in  a  visitation-tour. 


Fresh  mea- 
sures for  the 
conversion  of 
the  Saxons, 
and  other 
northern 
tribes. 

Willehad. 
d.789. 


^  The  chief  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments were  at  OsnabrUck,  MUn- 
ster,  Paderbom,  Verden,  Minden, 
and  Seligenstadt.  The  last  see  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Halber- 
stadt. 

^  See  the  Capitulare  de  Partibua 
SaxonicB,  i.  251,  in  Baluze's  Co- 
pUtd.  Reg.  Fran,,  Paris,  1677:  and 
of.    Schrockh's    KirchenrGmhicJUie, 


XIX.  264  sq. 

*  Einhard.  YU.  KwroLi  Magn,  0. 
7 ;  apud  Pertz,  n.  447. 

*  Vit.  Sturm.  «W  «*p. 

^  A  Life  of  him,  written  hj 
Anskar,  bishop  of  Bremen  (middk 
of  the  ninth  cent.),  is  {Minted  ift 
Pertz,  n.  378  sq. 

«  Ibid.  §  I. 
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Liudger^  was  a  noble  Frieslander,  who  had  been  trained    oerkan 
in  the  school  of  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  by  Alcnin  at  York. 


For  a  long  time  distinguished  as  a  missionary  to  his  own  i*-*-- 
people,  and  afterwards  as  the  apostle  of  Helgoland,  which 
Willebrord  quitted  in  despair,  he  was  sent  by  Charlemagne, 
on  the  subjugation  of  the  Saxons,  into  Miinster,  where  he 
toiled  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  evangelist^,  till  809. 

A  firesh  accession  to  the  Chferch  was  the  tribe  of  the 
Carantani,  who  had  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  in  Styria  and  Carinthia.  The  Gospel  reached  |*j^^|o^  <« 
them  through  Bavarian  channels,  first  ^  at  the  instance  of  5])*ij^-800 
VirgiUus  of  Salzburg,  and  afterwards  of  Amo,  his  second 
successor.  Amo,  on  ordaining  a  'missionary  bishop'  for 
these  parts  (800),  intended,  if  possible,  to  make  his  way 
as  far  as  the  neighbouring  Slavonians^ 

He  had  been  also  employed  by  Charlemagne,  whose  MUHon  to  the 
sceptre  was  now  stretching  over  Hungary",  to  organize  Sg^^*"^- . 
a  mission  for  the  barbarous  Avares".    In  796,   Tudun, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  having  been  baptized  at  the  Frankish 
court",  his  return  was  viewed  as  a  propitious  moment  for 


•  ^  For  a  Life  of  Liadger  by  his 
Beoond  tuooessor,  Altfrid,  Bee  rertz, 
n.  403  sq.  He  is  said  to  liave  left 
York  'beneinstmctus,  habens  secum 
oopiam  fibromm.'  Ub.  I.  §  is. 

"  'Itaqne  more  solito  com  omni 
avidilate  ei  soUicitudine  radibus 
Saxonmn  poptdis  studebat  in  doo- 
trina  prodesse,  emtisque  idolatrisB 
spinis^  yerbom  Dei  culigenter  per 
loca  singula  serere,  eoolesias  oon- 
stmerey  et  per  eas  singolos  ordi- 
nare  presbyteros,  qnos  verbl  Bei 
coopeniknres  sibi  ipn  nniriverat.' 
Ibid.  §  to.  The  mention  here  made 
of  his  'ordaining  presbyters'  is 
somewhat  strange,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  following  paragraph  that  he 
had  hitherto  &clined  me  'ponti- 
fioalem  gradnm.'  His  rehiotanoe, 
however,  was  at  length  oreroome 
by  HikUbald,  bishop  of  Oologiie. 

'  See  the  Life  of  Virgilitts  in  Act, 


Sonet.  Ord.  Betted,  17.  279  sq.  The 
Garinthian  chieftain  had  allowed 
his  son  to  be  educated  as  a  Chris- 
tian at  the  court  of  Bavaria.  This, 
(m  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
paved  the  way  for  the  evangelizing 
of  his  subjects. 

^^  See  the  treatise  of  a  priest  of 
Salzburg  (written  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century),  De  Cowverdone  Bo- 
jariorum  et  Carenianorum,  in  Script, 
Mentm  Bdc,  ed.  Oefele,  i.  280  sq. : 
also  a  Life  of  Budhert  (first  bishop 
of  Salzburg)  in  Canisius,  Lect,  Anr 
tiq.  m.  pt.  II,  p.  343. 

^  Einharcfi  Fuldenaee  Annates, 
A.D.  788,  791:  apud  Pertz,  i.  350. 

1*  See  Piiy's  Antial.  Vet,  ffunno- 
rum,  Avar,  et  H'vmgar.  269  sq.,  ed. 
Yindebon.  1761. 

^  Einhard,  A.D.  796.  A  second 
oase  oocuired  in  805.  Ibid.  The 
projected  mission  to  the  Avares  or 
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ASIATIC     planting  ftirther  outposts  of  the  Church  m  the  same  distant 

MISSIONS.  .  T»    X    '^  ^1.    ^   ^l_  •      •  X  1.^ 

regions.     But  it  seems  that  the  mission  was  not  worked 


with  corresponding  vigour*. 


Minionarp 
zeal  of  ttu" 
Hestoriaiis. 


IN    EASTERN  ASIA. 

The  zeal  and  perseverance  that  were  shewn  in  the 
converting  of  the  German  tribes  had  been  confined  in  this 
period  to  the  bosom  of  the  Western  Church.  Owing 
partly  to  domestic  troubles,  but  still  more  to  their  lade 
of  expansiveness  and  health,  the  churches  of  the  East 
were  now  feeble  and  inactive.  At  the  death  of  Justinian  L 
(565)  they  seem  to  have  abandoned  the -propagation  of 
the  Gospel  to  those  numerous  oflfshoots  from  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch,  who  continued  to  'reject  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  under  the  name  of  Nestorians'  or  Chaldseans. 
Most  of  them,  on  their  expulsion  from  the  Eoman  empire, 
had  found  a  shelter  with  their  fellow-Christians  in  Persia, 
to  whom  they  were  united  by  a  common  misbelief.  Here 
they  obtained  an  exclusive  toleration,  though  it  did  not 
altogether  screen  them  from  the  rancour  of  the  heathen 
natives'^.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  when' 
the  power  of  the  Nestorians  may  be  said  to  have  cul- 


Huns  drew  many  excellent  remarks 
from  Alcuin,  who  was  fearful  lest 
the  policy  pursued  in  the  case  of 
the  Saxons  should  be  repeated 
there.  In  a  letter  to  Charlemagne 
(796),  Ep.xxviii.  (Al.xxxm.) he  says, 
'  Sed  nunc  prsevideat  sapientissima  et 
Deo  placabilis  devotio  vestra  po- 
pulo  novello  pnedicatores,  moribus 
honestis,  scientia  sacrse  fidei  edoctos, 
et  evangelicis  prseceptis  imbutos/ 
etc.  He  recommends,  as  a  model 
for  the  missionary,  St  Augustine^s 
treatise  J)e  Oatechizandis  EudUms: 
0pp.  I.  37,  38.  The  same  care  and 
tenderness  are  impressed  on  arch- 
bishop Amo  in  £pp.  xxx,  xxxi, 
Lxxii.  (Al.  xxxiv,  XXXV,  Lxxxvn ; 

0pp.  I.  39,  40*  105)  ^  «y«  ^'^e 


still  fixed  on  the  recent  faUnre  in 
the  missions  to  the  Saxons. 

^  Alcuin,    Ep.  xcii.  (AL  ovm.) 

p.  135. 

^  They  repudiated  this  title  (J.  S. 

Asseman,  Biblioth.  OrierUalis,  torn. 
III.  part  II.  pp.  75,  76);  but  re- 
tained the  terminology,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  heretical  tenets, 
condemned  by  the  Church  at  large. 
See  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Chv/mif 
I.  319*  320,  3rd  edit. 

^  Asseman,  ubi  sup,  pt.  i.  p.  109, 
pt.  II.  c.  V.  §  2.  Tlus  section  gives 
an  account  of  their  condition  under 
the  successive  Persian  kings,  from 
488  to  640,  when  the  country  was 
invaded  by  the  Muhammedans, 
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minated,  they  were  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  mis-     Asiatic 

aionary  spirit*.     The  head  of  their  system,  known  as  the '■ 

eatholicaSf  and  subsequently  (498)  as  the  patriarch,  pre-  ^^  ^^ 
aided  over  churches  in  Chaldsea,  Persia,  Media,  Mesopo-  "''^ 
lamia,  and  in  districts  far  beyond  the  Tigris,  in  Bactriana 
and  India.     His  see*^  was  originally  at  Seleucia,  and  after- 
wards at  Bagdad  and  Babylon,  where  he  might  have  vied 
even  with  the  Western  pontifis  in  a  plenitude  of  power : 
for  the  bounds  of  his  patriarchate  embraced  no  less  than 
twCTity-five  metropolitans',  nearly  all  of  whom  were  located 
in  the  various  countries  they  had  rescued  from  the  yoke  of 
paganism'.    Timotheus®,  who  was  the  Nestorian  patriarch  ^ISS^'Sf^V 
fiom  778  to  820,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  warmest  advo-  'J^ml!!^*'^ 
cate  of  missions.     He  sent  out  a  large  band  of  monks  from 
the  convent  of  Beth-abe  in  Mesopotamia,  to  evangelize 
the  Tatar  tribes,  who  roved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian   Sea:   and  some  of  them  penetrated  as  far  as 
India*  and  China*®,  either  planting  or  reviving  in  those 
distant  parts  a  knowledge  of  the  Grospel.     Two  of  the 
episcopal  members  of  the  mission,  Cardag  and  Jaballaha, 


*'  Hud.  part  n.  p.  8r.  They  were 
materiaUy  assisted  by  the  favour  of 
the  catiph,  who  had  numbers  of 
than  always  in  his  service. 

<^  Ibid.  pp.  621  sq.  The  see  was 
eventoaUy  transferred  to  Mosul^  p. 
636. 

*  Neale's  ffitt.  of  Eastern  Church, 
Introd.  I.  143.  A 'Notitia'of  all 
the  sees  is  given  in  Asseman,  pp. 
705  sq. 

'  They  were  also  conspicuous  for 
their  love  of  learning.  Their  great 
school  was  at  Nisibis,  which  rose 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  school  of 
Edessa  (destroyed  about  490);  Asse- 
man,  tom.  ni.  part  n.  pp.  428, 927. 
A  whole  chapter  (xv.)  is  devoted  to 
similar  institutions. 

'  Ibid,  part  I.  pp.  158  sq. 

*  On  the  earlier  traces  of  Giris- 
tianity  in  India^  see  Neander,  C,  ff. 


ni.  164  sq. 

^^  David  is  mentioned  as  a  bishop 
ordained  for  China  by  the  patriarch 
Timotheus;  Asseman,  ibid,  part  ii. 
p.  82.  It  is  by  no  means  improba- 
ble that  the  Gospel  had  reached  this 
country  at  a  stiU  earlier  date.  (See 
De  Guignes,  Untersuchung  iiiber  die 
im  'J  ten  Jahrhunderte  in  Sina  sich 
aufhcUtenden,  Christen,  ed.  Greifs- 
wald,  i76g.)  Among  other  evidence 
is  a  Syro-Chinese  inscription, 
brought  to  light  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  1625,  and  purport- 
ing to  belong  to  782  (in  Mosheim, 
Hist,  Eccl.  Tartarorumy  App.  iii. 
and  elsewhere).  According  to  it, 
Olopuen,  a  Nestorian  priest,  visited 
China  in  635  from  the  western 
frontier  of  the  country.  See  Kes- 
son^s  Cross  wnd  Dragon  (Christianity 
in  China),  pp.  16  sq.  Lond.  1854. 
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transmitted  a  report  of  their  success  to  the  Nestorian  pfr> 
triarch,  who  urged  them  to  perpetuate  the  impressioi 
they  had  made  by  ordaining  other  bishops  to  Buceeed 
them*. 

It  was  also  in  this  period,  though  the  date  is  not 
exactly  ascertainable'  that  a  distinguished  Syrian,  Map* 
Thomas  (it  would  seem  a  merchant*),  prevailed  on  the 
community  of  Christians,  already  stationed  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar*,  to  place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Nestorian  catholicos.  By  this  step  he  led  the  way  to 
a  further  propagation  of  the  Syrian  (or  Nestorian)  creed: 
and  in  the  ninth  century*  two  bishops  of  that  communion, 
Sapor  and  Peroses,  are  said  to  have  planted  the  crow 
to  the  south-west  of  Cochin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Diamper. 


IN   AFRICA. 


Ja<<u6ib«. 


ThfGon^  Tlie  only  progress  to  be  noted  in  this  comer  of  the 

ij-Mfcia  ftSTtA^"  Christian  kingdom,  is  due  to  the  sect  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jacobites  (Monophysites),  who  had  already  in  the  life- 
time of  Justinian  found  admission  into  Nubia*.  In  the 
patriarchate  (686—688)  of  Isaac  (a  Jacobite)  there  is  ftirther 
proof  of  the  connexion  between  that  country  and  Alex- 
andria ;  Isaac  interposing  his  authority  to  settle  a  dispute 


^  The  lack  of  »  thinl  prelate  to 
Assist  in  the  consecration  of  the  new 
h^shops  was  to  be  supplied  by  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels.     Asseman,  m6»  mp. 

*  Ihivl.  part  in.  p.  445:  Neale, 
£xjft^rH  Chnrt^^  Intnod.  I.  146. 

*  This,  however,  is  deiiied  by 
Axeman,  p.  444,  who  concludes 
his  ar^ment  as  follows :  *Habe- 
mus  itaque  Thomam  non  Anuenum 
mereatone^m,  ne^)ue  infra  »extum 
Ohristi  $eculum«  sed  circa  annum 
Soo.  sub  Timotbeo  Kestorianoram 
^^airiaTC'iM  a  Jaballaba  el  KanUgo 
Ghilanie  el  IHilanue  menopolitis 
ex  monaclko  <>»iiotu  BeUi-Abeiuu 


ordinatum  episoopum  atqae  in  yv 
cinam  Indiam  miasum.' 

*  Cf.  Neander,  m.  166:  Lassen, 
J»d,  AlterlMmm,  n.  iioi,  iios; 
Bonn,  1853.  The  presoit  Christians 
of  Malabar  boast  of  their  desc^it 
from  this  Mar-Thomas. 

'  Asseman,  ttbi  nip.  p.  442. 

*  Ibid.  tom.  n.  p.  330:  cf.  Le- 
tronne's  Chrutiami«me  en  Egypte, 
em  Xmhie^  ti  en  Abjfmmiey  k  Paris^ 
1853.  The  Christian  priest-kings  of 
Nubia  turned  Muhammedans  onfy 
in  the  i4ih  centufr:  Lepsius,  DU- 
evnriei  in  Etfgpty  ie^  p.  259,  Lond. 
1853. 
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between  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia  and  the  king  of  Nubia'. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  notice  of  an  application^  made 
by  a  priest  from  India  to  Simon,  successor  of  Isaac 
(689—700),  requesting  at  his  hands  episcopal  consecration; 
bat  whether  India  proper  or  Ethiopia  is  here  meant,  has 
been  much  disputed'. 


KUHAH- 
MBDANISM. 


§2.    LIMITATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  countries  which  had  formed  the  cradle  of  the  Church 
and  the  scene  of  its  earlier  triumphs,  were  now  destined 
to  behold  its  obscuration  and  extinction.  Persia,  for£»«^«<^o/ 
example,  after  wresting  manj  Christian  provinces  out  of  ^^j^-^"* 
ike  hands  of  the  Eastern  emperor  (604—621),  among  others 
those  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  set  on  foot  a  most  bloody 
persecution.  All,  whom  the  sword  of  Kesra  (Chosrbes) 
had  spared,  were  forced  into  union  with  the  hated  Nes- 
torians**.  But  the  tempest,  though  terrific,  was  of  short 
duration;  Heraclius  being  able  (621—628)  to  repair  his 
losses,  and  to  heal  the  distractions  of  the  Church. 

Jerusalem,  however,  had  been  scarcely  rescued  from  |^^4^j. 
the  Persians,  when  a  message^*  was  dispatched  to  the 
eastern  emperor,  inviting  him  to  join  the  Moslems,  and  to 
recognize  their  prophet.    Bom"  at  Mecca  in  569  or  570, 


anwn. 


'  BeiMuidot^  Hitl.  Pair,  Alexand, 
p.  178. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  184  sq.  Le  Quien, 
Oriau  Cknttianttt,  n.  454. 

'  See  Asseman,  ubi  sup.  451  sq. 
— It  is  needleas  to  dwell  on  the 
efforts  made  in  this  period  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  in  the  west 
by  the  governments  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  east  by  the  Emperor  Leo, 
the  Isaurian-;  for  their  measures 
were  nearly  always  coercive,  and  on 
that  account  abortive.  See  a  chap- 
ter on  the  subject  in  Sohrockh,  XIX. 
298—326. 

^*  Theophanes,  Chronographia,  pp. 


199  sq.,  apud  Scripiores  Byzantin. 
ed.  Venet.  1729.  At  p.  213,  c,  ibid, 
is  the  following  entry:  'Hvdyiifafe 
hi  Toi>i  'KpiaTiapoi>i  yepiadai  eh  tV 
Tov  HeaTopLov  OprjaKeicw  vphi  rb 
irX^^at  rbv  ^aaiX^a,  [i.e.  the 
emperor].  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  policy  of  the  Persians  throughout 
in  tolerating  the  Nestorian  body. 

^^  Ockley,  Mist,  of  the  Saracens, 
p.  51,  ed.  Bohn. 

^*  See  Prideaux*s  Life  of  Ma- 
homet, and,  for  his  religious  system, 
Sale's  Koran,  with  the  Preliminary 
Discourse,  and  Forster's  Mahomet- 
anism  Unveiled,  Lond.  1829.    Other 
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MUHAM- 
MBDANISM. 


Materials  out 


of  the  stock  of  Ishmael,  Muhammed^  seems  in  early  lift 
to  have  been  possessed  by  the  persuasion  that  he  was  an 
agent  in  the  hands  of  God  to  purify  the  creed  of  hii 
fellow-countrymen.  The  texture  of  his  mind  was  mystical, 
inclining  him  to  solitude  and  earnest  contemplation' :  but 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  thus  fostered  and  inflamed^  wai 
^"ShuZas afterwards  corrupted  by  the  lust  of  worldly  power*.  Some 
of  the  more  intelligent  around  him  were  monotheists 
already,  having  clung  to  the  tenets  of  their  father  Ishmael; 
but  others,  a  large  section  of  the  Arab  tribes,  were  sunk  in 
idolatry  and  superstition*.  We  learn  also  that  on  the  rifle 
of  Islamism  many  Jews  had  been  long  settled  in  Arabia, 
where  they  gained  some  political  importance*;  and  that 
heralds  of  the  Gospel  on  its  earliest  promulgation  made 
very  numerous  converts ;  though  the  Christians  at  this  time 
were  for  the  most  part  Jacobites^  who  had  come  from 
the  neighbouring  lands  in  quest  of  an  asylum.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  materials  were  at  hand  out  of  which  to 
construct  a  composite  religion  like  that  now  established 
by  Muhammed ;  and  when  he  ventured  to  unfold  his  visions 
to  the  world  in  611,  it  was  easy  to  discern  in  their  leading 


views  may  be  obtained  from  Weil's 
Muhamm/ed  der  Prophet,  ed.  Stutt- 

fart,  1843,  and  Dollinger's  Mti- 
ammed's  Religion  nach  ihrer  innen 
Entvjickelwng,  etc.,  ed.  Begensburg, 
1838.  The  last  writer  looks  upon 
Mnhammedanism  as  a  kind  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Gospel  in  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  world.  Mohler's 
work,  On  the  Relation  of  Islam  to 
the  Gospel,  has  been  translated  by 
Menge;  Calcutta,  1847. 

^  =  MaxovfA^O,  from  which  the 
common  form  Mahomet  was  derived. 
*  He  retired  for  a  month  every 
year  into  a  mountain-cavern,  aban- 
doning his  mercantile  employments. 
It  was  not  till  his  fortieth  year  (609) 
that  the  archangel  Grabriel  (accord- 
ing to  his  statement)  announced  to 
him  his  mission  from  on  high.   Abul- 


feda,  quoted  in  Ockley's  Saracem, 
p.  II.  According  to  the  second 
writer,  Muhammed  was  assisted  in 
compiling  the  Koran  by  a  Peraian 
Jew  and  a  Nestorian  monk.  Wb 
own  followers  maintain  thai  it  wis 
shewn  to  him  at  once  by  the  Arch- 
angel, though  published  only  in  de* 
tached  portions  during  the  next  9$ 
years. 

^  Of.  Maurice's  Rdigions  of  ike 
World,  pp.  18,  19,  2nd  edit.  Otheif 
would  regard  Muhammed  as  an 
impostor  from  the  first ;  e.  g.  While 
in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  1784, 
passim. 

*  Sale's   Preliminary  Discoune, 
pp.  24.  sq. 

«  Ibid.  p.  28. 

*  pp.    29,   31.     The  Nestoriaai 
also  hiad  one  bishop.    Ibid. 
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features  a  distorted  copy  of  the  Bible^    While  Islamism    muham- 

-i       t»  I'll  !•  -iM-  iT'1      MEDANI8M 

was  the  foe  of  all  creature-worship,  while  it  preached  with 

an  emphasis  peculiar  to  itself  the  absolute  dependency  of  en-^and 

,  ,  ,  r  J  impieties. 

man  and  the  unity  and  infinite  sublimity  of  God,  its  teach- 
ing even  there  was  meagre  and  one-sided :  it  was  a  harsh 
and  retrogressive  movement :  it  lost  sight  of  what  must 
ever  be  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  the  Divinity  and  In- 
carnation of  the  Saviour,  the  original  nobility  of  man,  and 
his  gradual  restoration  to  the  likeness  of  his  Maker.  It 
was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  Socinianism  or  Deism  of 
Arabia.  Clouding  over  all  the  attributes  of  love,  Mu- 
hammed  could  perceive  in  the  Almighty  nothing  more 
than  a  high  and  arbitrary  Will,  or  a  vast  and  tremendous 
Power, — ^views  which  had  their  natural  result  in  fatalism, 
and  in  fostering  a  servile  dread  or  weakening  the  moral 
in8tinct8^  His  own  tribe,  the  Koreish  of  Mecca,  startled^ 
by  his  novel  doctrine,  were  at  first  successful  in  resisting 
the  pretensions  of  'the  prophet';  but  his  flight  {i.e.  the  J^^«^^/^ 
Eefrah,  July  16,  622),  while  it  served  as  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  his  followers,  entailed  a  terrific  evil  on  the  world. 
It  imparted  to  the  system  of  Muhammed,  hitherto  pacific^^, 
all  its  fierce  and  its  persecuting  spirit.  On  his  arrival 
at  Medina,  where  he  acted  in  the  twofold  character  of 
prince  and  prophet,  he  was  able  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
his  influence,  and  to  organize  a  sect  of  religious  warriors, —  andMsappea 

tojOTce  in 
propamtlnfl 

^  Traces  also  of  a  Gnostic  ele-  vinity  of  Christ,  and  the  freedom   **  ^^  '^"' 

meiii  luhve  been  found  in  the  Koran.  of  the  human  wilL 
NeandAT,  C.  If.  v.  ii8.  »  Sale,  ib.  p.  58. 

'  The    way  in   which    Islamism  ^^  He  was  at  first  tolerant  of  other 


regarded  by  the  Church,  in  the  systems  (Koran,  ch.  u.  v.),  but  he 

dghtii  century,  appears  from  a  IHa-  now  opened  what  was  called  '  the 

U^ue  between  a    Christian  and  a  holy  war',  for  the  purpose  of  exter- 

Moslemy  ascribed  to '  John  of  Da>  minatin^all  idolaters,  and  of  making 

mascos  or  to  his  disciple,  Theodore  Jews  and  Christians  tributary  to  the 

Abdkara :  in  Biblioth.  Pairum,  ed.  crescent.   Ih.  c.  ix.  lxyii.  :   Ockley, 

OaUand,  xm.  272  so. ,  and  (some-  p.  32.    These  ends  were  continually 

what  differently)  in  BtbUoih.  Patrum  kept  in  view  by  the  Moslem  con- 

Parisieni.  Xi.   431    sq.    We  there  querors.     See  Milman,  Latin  ChrU- 

learn  that  the  points   insisted  on  tianity,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  i. 
agunst  Muhammed  were  the  Di- 

H.A.      ^  I> 
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MEDANisM   ®^  S^g^^^^j  *^^*  ^^  *^®  tenth  year  of  the  Hejrah  every  part 

of  his  native  land,  including  Mecca*,  trembled  at  his  word. 

His  death  followed  in  632,  but  the  ardour  he  had  roused 
descended  to  the  caliphs,  and  increased  with  the  number  of 
his  converts.  Dropping  all  their  ancient  feuds,  exulting  in 
a  fresh  and  energizing  faith,  or  maddened  by  the  sensual 
vision?  of  the  future,  the  adherents  of  the  crescent  fought 
their  way  through  all  the  neighbouring  states.  Thoi^ 
some  of  their  progress  may  be  due  to  the  corruption  and 
distractions  of  the  Church',  and  more  to  their  simple  or 
accommodating  tenets,  very  much  was  effected  by  their 
craft  in  dealing  with  the  Christian  body.  It  was  the  aim 
of  the  caliph,  by  conciliating  the  heretical  communities, 
Nestorian  and  Monophysite  especially,  to  use  them  as  his 
agents  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Catholics,  who, 
firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  were  branded  with 
the  name  of  Melchites'.  Joining  thus  the  devices  of  the 
politician  with  the  fire  of  the  enthusiast,  the  fortunes  ot 
Islamism  rapidly  advanced.  Its  second  caliph,  Omar,  took 
Jerusalem  in  637,  and  was  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria 
in  639.  Egypt  was  annexed  in  640.  Persia  bowed  its 
head  beneath  the  crescent  in  651.  Under  the  Ommiades 
(caliphs  of  Damascus),  Islamism  had  subdued  the  northern 


Its  rapid  and 

extensive 

conquests. 


^  He  took  this  stroDghold  of  his 
enemies  in  630,  and  by  way  of  con- 
ciliating the  Arabs  he  adopted  their 
national  sanctuary  (the  Kaaba)  as 
the  chief  temple  of  Islamism.  Ock- 
ley,  p.  18.  This  was  not  the  only 
stroke  of  policy  by  which  he  circum- 
vented the  more  superstitious  of  his 
countrymen. 

*  'The  sense  of  a  Divine,  Al- 
mighty Will,  to  which  all  human 
wills  were  to  be  bowed,  had  eva- 
porated amidst  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, amidst  moral  corruptions, 
philosophical  theories,  religious  con- 
troversies.' Maurice,  ReUgums  of 
the  World,  p.  23.    Overcoloured  as 


this  statement  is,  it  is  too  near  the 
truth :  (cf.  the  language  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius  in  633,  when 
the  Moslems  were  now  advancing 
upon  Syria :   Ockley's  Saracens,  p. 

95). 

3  In    Egypt,    for    example,    the 

Jacobites  were  the  more  numerous 
body,  and  though  not  wholly  ex- 
empted from  persecution  were  for 
the  most  part  favoured  by  the 
Moslems.  Neale,  Eastem  Ckwrck, 
'Alexandria,*  ii.  72.  The  Nesto- 
rians  in  like  manner  were  protected 
by  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  who 
owed  to  them  much  of  their  taste  for 
literature.    Schrockh,  xix.  396  iq. 
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coast  of  Africa  (707),  and  in  711  it  had  been  established     muham 

eyerywhere  in  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  Gothic 

kingdom  in  the  mountains :  while  the  Byzantine  metropolis 
itself  was  made  to  shudder  (669,  717)  at  the  sight  of  the 
Mosl^Qi  armies.  Bestless  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
they  spread  into  France  as  far  as  the  Loire ;  but  in  732 
were  finally  repulsed'and  humbled  by  the  arms  of  Charles 
MarteL  In  734  they  threatened  to  extend  their  ravages 
to  the  interior  of  Italy ;  and  after  occupying  many  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  Rome*  was  with  difficulty  rescued 
from  their  grasp  in  849. 

However  much  of  ffood  eventually  resulted  from  ih^TheOetoiatim 
oaracenic  conquests,  they  were  fatal  to  the. present  welfare  ^JSHma^ii 
of  religion  and  the  progress  of  the  Church.     Though  tend-  ^^''• 
ing  to  promote  the  interest  of  letters'*  in  a  period  when 
the  other  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  comparatively  dark, 
they  have  desolated  many  a  region  where  the  Gospel  was 
supreme,  and  obliterated  all  the  traces  of  its  earliest  pro- 
pagation.   At  the  time  when  Boniface®  and  his  companions 
were  engaged  in  evangelizing  the  Teutonic  tribes,  they 
heard  that  the  famous  Churches  of  the  East,  the  special 
husbandry  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  were  the  prey  of 
the  antichristian  armies  of  Muhammed.     The  defenceless 
patriarchates^  of  Jerusalem,  of  Antioch,  and  Alexandria, 


*  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  v. 
sop  sq.  ed.  Milman. 

*  Abnlfeda^  Annales  Moslenud, 
torn.  II.  pp.  73  sq.  Leipz.  1754. 
See  a  chapter  on  the  '  Literature  of 
the  Arabians'  in  Sismondi's  Litera- 
ture  of  the  South  of  Etvrope,  1,  48  sq. 
The  Moslems  of  Spain  began  to  en- 
dow schools  about  736 :  Ck»nde,  Do- 
minacion  de  loeArabee  en  Etpana,  i. 
no,  Barcelona,  1844.  On  the  lite- 
rary taste  of  Alhakem  (a.d.  964  sq.) 
leeu.  14 — 16. 

*  He  speaks  with  alarm  of  the 
Samoenio  inyasions  in  Ep.  xxxn. 


The  '  tribulatio  Saracenorum'  was  in 
like  manner  present  to  the  mind 
of  Zacharias,  in  745,  when  he  con- 
templated the  growth  of  the  Church 
among  the  Frisians  :  Mansi,  xii.  336. 
^  The  patriarchs  were  driven  into 
the  Greek  empire.  In  Alexandria 
the  Church  was  partially  restored 
by  the  election  of  Cosmas  in  737 
(Neale,  ibid.  11.  107) ;  but  none  of 
the  Eastern  Churches  have  to  this 
day  recovered  from  the  blow  in- 
flicted by  Islamism.  In  the  fifth 
century  they  contained  as  many  as 
800  bishoprics. 

1)^ 
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MUHAM-  deprived  of  their  rightful  pastors,  and  curtailed  on  every 
"^^^^  side,  are  moving  niustratiom  of  the  general  ruip;  and 
out  of  four  hundred  sees  that  once  shed  a  salutary  light 
on  Africa,  four  only  were  surviving  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury*. The  rest  had  been  absorbed  into  the  vortex  of 
Islamism, 

*  Wiltach,  AiUts  Sacer,  p.  12,  Gothse,  1843. 
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CHAPTEE   11. 

COXSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 


§  1.    INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION. 
The  model  that  was  followed  from  the  first  in  the  ThetraMmit- 

Hon  of  the 

organizing  of  the  Christian  body,  had  continued  to  pass  gj^?^ 
over  to  the  churches  newly  planted.  Active  members  ^*^'^^* 
of  a  mission,  if  not  consecrated  in  the  outset'  of  their 
course,  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  bishops  when  their 
labours  had  succeeded'.  With  a  staff  of  inferior  clergy, 
who  were  taken  very  often  in  this  age  from  some  of  the 
monastic  orders,  they  were  foremost  in  dispensing  all  the 
means  of  grace  as  well  as  in  the  closer  supervision  of 
their  flocks.  While  acting*  as  the  champions  of  the 
wronged,  the  guardians  of  the  foundling  and  the  minor, 
and  of  all  who  were  either  destitute  or  unprotected,  they 
were  placed  in  more  intimate  relations  to  the  clergy,  who 

'  Under  the  title  'episcopus  re-  §  vi,  in  the  Capitid.  Begum  Fran* 
gionarios :'  see  above^  p.  19,  n.  8 ;     .  corum,  ed.  Baluze,  1. 7.    The  folio w- 

p.  17.     Birinns  had  at  first  no  see :  ing  extract  from  Canon  xvni.  of  the 

JBed.  m.  7 :  so  too  Tada ;  ib.  26.  Council  of  Toledo   (a.d.  589)  is  a 

'  The  case  of  Liudger  (p  27,  n.  8)  further    instance    of    this    power  : 

18  a  solitary  exception  ;  but  even  he  '  Sint  enim  prospectores  episcopi,  se- 

was  obliged  to  conform.  cundum  regiam  admonitionem,  qua'. 

^  e,g.  Codex  Justin,  lib.  I.  tit.  IV.  liter  judices  cum  populis  agant :  ut 

De  Epiaeopali  AudierUia,  §§  22 — 24,  aut  ipsos  preemonitos  corrigant,  aut 

2^,  28,  30,  33.    The  sphere  of  their  insolentias  eorum  auditibus  principis 

daties  wan  extended   (560)  to  the  innotescant.  Quodsi  correptos  emen- 

oversight  of  the  administration  of  dare  nequiverint,  et  ab  eoclesia  et  a 

justice :  Clotarii  ConttUuHo  Oenerdlis,  oommunione  suspendant/ 
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bpthemdro- 
polUan  cofuti- 
Udicnofsome 
Churches. 


Thfi  decline  of 
metrojx>litajis 
€U  Uiu  period. 


Its  iiffect  on  the 
growth  of  the 
papal  power. 


had  learned  to  regard  their  bishop  as  the  centre  of  all 
rightful  action,  and  the  source  of  the  authority  deposited 
in  them. 

But  the  acts  of  the  diocesan,  if  arbitrary  and  unlawful, 
might  .be  checked  by  appealing  to  another  bishop,  whom 
the  canons  of  the  Church,  in  union  with  the  civil  power, 
had  raised  to  superior  eminence  of  rank.  This  was  the 
metropolitan  or  primate*,  who  presided  in  a  synod  of  pro- 
vincial bishops,  regulated  their  election,  authorized  their 
consecration,  had  the  power  of  revising  their  decision,  or 
of  carrying  it  for  judgment  to  a  conclave  of  his  brother- 
prelates  ;  and  lastly,  among  other  rights  inherent  in  the 
primate,  he  was  the  public  organ  of  communication  with 
the  State, — the  channel  for  enforcing  its  enactments  or 
distributing  its  bounty. 

It  is  true  that  as  the  metropolitan  constitution  of  the 
Church  had  grown  out  of  the  political  divisions  of  the 
empire',  it  had  also  felt  the  shock  by  which  the  empire 
was  subverted ;  and  that,  compared  with  its  vigour  in  the 
former  period,  it  was  now  very  often  ineflScient,  if  not 
altogether  in  abeyance.  Prelates  of  remoter  sees,  which 
they  were  engaged  in  reclaiming  from  the  heathen,  not 
unfrequently  regarded  the  appointment  of  a  primate  as  a 
clog  on  the  freedom  of  their  action.  This'  was  peculiarly 
apparent  in  the  Franks ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  discern  in  their 
impatience  of  control  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  which 
was  tending  to  consolidate  the  empire  of  the  pope.  They 
bowed  to  his  legates  and  supported  his  pretensions,  to  evade 
what  they  deemed  a  vassalage  at  home. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  wide-spread  disaffection  to  the 


^  See  Bingham,  Book  li.  ch.  xvL 
§§  12  sqq.  and  authorities  there. 

^  This  statement  may  be  seen  ex- 
panded at  great  length  in  Crakan- 
thorp's  Defensio  Ecd.  Ariglican.  ch. 
xxu.  §  64  sq. 

3  Cf.  Neander,  v.  88  sq.  153,  154. 


The  provincial  synods,  which  were 
calculated  to  become  the  strongest 
agent  of  the  metropolitans,  had  been 
discontinued  in  France  for  no  less 
than  eighty  years  :  see  the  lett^  of 
Boniface,  above,  p.  22* 
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government  of  primates,  it  was  able,  here  and  there,  to   internal 
perpetuate  its  hold,  and  even  to  secure  a  footing  in  the       tion. 
newly  founded  churches.    When  Boniface  was  brought 
into  collision  with  the  bishop  of  Cologne*,  he  strenuously 
resented   every  act  of  interference   in  the   spirit  of  the 
Frankish  prelates:  but  in  other  parts  he  laboured  from 
the  first  to  organize  the  metropolitan  system,  and  to  use  Metropouuim 
it  as  the  special  instrument  of  Rome.    In  his  view*  everv  therecenUj/ 

1  /•i**iiiiii*  converted 

prelate  of  a  district  should  be  placed  m  a  close  dependence  S'<!^-  ^*'^ 
on  the  primate,  and  the  primate  in  subservience  to  the''"'"*^^"''^'''*'' 
pope,  on  whom  the  correction  of  the  evils,  that  might 
baffle  a  domestic  synod,  should  be  finally  devolved.  After 
manifold  obstructions*,  the  design  of  Boniface  was  partly 
carried  out.  A  council  at  Soissons'  (744)  enabled  him  to 
fix  one  metropolitan  at  Eheims,  and  a  second  in  the  town 
of  Sens.     Mentz  (Mayence)  was  awarded  to  himself;  and 


*  Sp,  xoiv.  A.D.  753 :  'Et  modo 
VQlt  Goloniensis  episcopus  sedem 
supradicti  WlUibrordi  prsedicatoris 
[i. «.  Utrecht]  sibi  contrahere,  ut 
non  sit  episcopalis  sedes,  siibjecta 
Romano  potUifici,  pisBdioans  gentem 
Frwonmn.  Cui  respondebam,  ut 
credidi,  quod  majus  et  potius  fieri 
debeat  piwoeptmn  apostolicse  sedes, 
et  ordinatio  Sergii  papee,  et  legatio 
▼enerandi  pnedicatoris  WiUibrordi, 
ut  et  fiat  sedes  episoopalis  subjecta 
Bomano  pontifici  pnedicans  gentem 
Fresonum,  quia  magna  pars  illorum 
adhao  pagana  est ;  quam  destructffi 
ecdesioltB  fhndamenta  diruta,  et  a 
paganis  oonculcata,  et  per  negligen- 
tiam  epitcoporum  dereHcta.  Sed  ipse 
non  consentit.' 

'  'DecreWmus  autem  in  nostro 
synodali  conventu,  et  confessi  sumus 
fidem  catholicam,  et  unitatem,  et 
subjectionem  BovMncB  ecdetia,  fine 
tenus  Tite  nostrsB,  velle  servare: 
sancto  Petro  et  yicario  ejus  velle 
tuXfjiei:  synodum  per  omnes  annos 
oongregare :  fMlrcpclUanoe  pcUlia  ah 
ilia  tede  qwerere,  etc.  .  .  .  Decrevi- 
mus,  ut  metropolitanus  qui  sit  pallio 
snblimatus^  hortetnr  cseteros^  et  ad- 


moneat,  et  investiget,  quis  sit  inter 
eos  curiosus  de  salute  populi,  quisve 
negligens.  servus  Dei  .  .  .  Statuimus 
quod  proprium  sit  metropolitano, 
juxta  canonum  statuta,  subjectorum 
sibi  episcoporum  investigare  mores 
et  sollicitudinem  circa  populos,  quales 
sint .  .  .  Sic  enim,  ni  fallor,  omnes 
episcopi  debent  metropolitano,  et  ipse 
Romano  pontifici^  si  quid  de  corri- 
gendis  populis  apud  eos  impossibile 
est,  notum  facere,  et  sic  alieni 
fient  a  sanguine  animarum  perdita- 
rum.*  E-p.  LXIII.  a.d.  745  (addressed 
to  Cuthbertj  archbp.  of  Canter- 
bury). 

•  *De  eo  autem,  quod  jam  prse- 
terito  tempore  de  archiepiscopia  et 
de  poUliia  a  Romana  ecclesia  petendis, 
juxta  promissa  Francorum,  sancti- 
tati  yestrse  notum  feci,  indulgentiam 
apostolicse  sedis  flagito :  quia  quod 
promiserunt  iardantea  non  impleve- 
runt,  et  adhuc  differtur  et  yentilatur, 
quid  inde  perficere  voluerint,  igno- 
ratur,  sed  mea  voluntate  impleta  est 
promissio  :*  Ep.  Lxxv.  (to  pope  Za- 
charias,  A.D.  751):  cf.  Neander, 
C,  H,  V.  89. 

7  Labbe,  vi.  1552. 
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at  the  close  of  the  century  two  others,  Amo  of  Salzburg 
and  Hildewald  of  Cologne,  were  added  to  the  list  of 
primates.  In  England^  also  we  have  seen  that  the  Koman 
mission  were  in  favour  of  the  same  arrangement,  choosing 
for  their  purpose  Canterbury*  and  York',  but  the  dignity 
intended  for  the  latter  was  a  long  while  in  abeyance.  In 
all  cases  it  was  now  the  custom  to  create  a  metropolitan 
by  sending  him  the  pall  or  pallium,  as  a  decorative  badge. 
At  first*  it  implied  that  all,  thus  distinguished  by  the  pope, 
were  prelates  in  communion  with  the  Boman  see :  but  in 
after-times  it  grew  into  a  symbol  of  dependence. 

Much,  however,  as  the  papacy  had  gained  by  these 
centralizing  changes,  it  was  equally  indebted  to  the  con- 
quests of  Islamism.  While  they  tended  to  unite  the 
Christians  of  the  west,  they  shook  the  dominion  of  the 
eastern  patriarchs ;  and  three  of  these  we  must  regard  as 
virtually  dethroned**.    They  all,  in  the  former  period  of  the 


^  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Ireland 
there  were  no  metropolitans,  or  none 
at  least  who  wore  the  pallium,  till 
1 15 1.  Boger  de  Hoveden,  Annal, 
Pars  Prior:  apud  Scriptores  post 
Bedartiy  p.  490. 

'  See  above,  p.  lo,  note  i.  The 
primacy  of  Canterbury,  which  had 
been  disputed,  was  settled  in  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  803.    Wilkins,  I.  166. 

'  See  above,  p.  13,  note  9.  The 
metropolitans  of  England  ordinarily 
received  consecration  from  each 
other  :  but  until  York  had  regained 
its  archiepiscopal  rank  in  735,  the 
prelate-elect  of  Canterbury  was 
sometimes  consecrated  in  Gaul,  and 
sometimes  by  a  conclave  of  his  own 
suffragans.     Kemble,  II.  381. 

^  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
such  a  grant  from  the  pope  is  that 
of  Csesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  to 
whom  Symmachus  is  said  to  have 
permitted  (513),  *  speciali  privilegio, 
pallii  usum\  VU,  8,  Caviar,  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  August.  VI.  71. 
For  another  example  of  nearly  the 


same  date,  see  a  letter  of  Symma- 
chus to  Theodore,  archbishop  of 
Laureacum,  in  Ludewig,  Scriptores 
Jterum  German.  11.  352 :  but  JaS6, 
Begest,  Pontif.  Roman,  (Berolini, 
1 851),  places  it  among  the  'Litene 
Spurise.*  In  the  Eastern  Church  all 
bishops,  as  such,  had  worn  a  pallium 
{(bfio^piov)  :  Pertsch,  De  origiM, 
tLSUf  et  audoritate  pallii  archiepitoo- 
palis,  pp.  91  sq.  Helmst.  1754: 
Neale's  History  of  Eastern  Churck, 
Introd.  p.  313.  In  the  west  aJso, 
after  it  came  into  use,  it  was  given 
to  simple  bishops  as  well  as  to  pri- 
mates.    Pertsch,  iJb,  134  sq. 

^  It  is  true  the  Nestorians  and 
Jacobites  kept  up  the  patriarchal 
system  (see  Asseman,  BibUotk,  Ori- 
ent, tom.  in.  part  ii.  pp.  643  seq., 
and  Neale*s  Ea>stem  Church,  n.  98 
seqq.,  where  the  forms  of  election 
are  given  in  the  two  cases  respect- 
ively) :  but  as  they  were  not  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  at  large, 
they  had  no  weight  in  counteracting 
the  encroachments  of  the  popes. 
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Church,  had  exercised  a  constant  check  on  the  pretensions   intbenal; 
of  the  pope ;  for  like  him*  they  had  extensive  powers  and      tion. 
were  invested  with  precedence  over  other  bishops :  in  pro- 
portion,  therefore,  as  the  sphere  of  their  influence  was 
narrowed,  that  of  the  larger  patriarchates  would  be  suffered 
to  increase ;  and  the  struggle  for  priority  of  place  among 
them  would  be  confined  to  the  Boman  and  Byzantine  sees. 
The  envy  and  ambition  of  these  pontiffs  led  the  way  to 
a  multitude  of  evils;   and  resulted,  at  the  close  of  the 
following  period,  in  a  deep  and  irreparable  schism  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Christians..    It  is  true  there  5^,.^^^^^ 
had  long  been  a  feeling  of  respect  (in  some,  it  may  be,  S%^* 
allied  to  veneration)  for  the  Church  that  was  thought  to  *"  * 
have  been  planted  by  St  Peter  in  the  mother-city  of  the 
world^.     This  feeling  was  diffused  in  countries  very  far 
from  the  Italian  pale;  it  was  shared  even  in  the  eastern 
patriarchates,  where  the  many  were  disposed  to  grant  a 
primacy  of  order  to  the  sister-church  of  Rome.    But  when 
the  court  with  its  prestige  had  been  transplanted  from 
the  west,  Constantinople  was  exalted  to  a  parity  of  rank®, 
and  laboured  to  secure  its  prominent  position. 


*  The  Boman  patriarchate  was 
origiiially  small,  confined  to  the  ten 
provinces  of  middle  and  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily.  See  De  Marca,  Con' 
eordiaSobcerd.  et  Imperii,  Hb.  i.  c.  7. 

^  t,g,  Valentin,  m.  a.d.  455: 
'Com  i^tnr  sedis  apostolicsB  j>ri- 
matnm  !d.  Petri  meritum,  qui  est 
princeps  sacerdotaHs  ooronse,  et  Bo- 
mansB  dignitas  civitatis,  sacrse  etiam 
synodi  firmarit  anotoritas*  etc, :  ad 
calc.  Cktd,  Theodotian.  torn.  vi.  p. 
13  :  cf.  the  langfoageof  Columbanas, 
above,  p.  17,  note  7. 

*  See  ConciL  Constantinop.  A.D. 
38 19  can.  UL :  Concil.  Ohalcedon, 
▲.D.  451,  can.  xxvm,  which  con- 
firms the  decision  of  the  earlier 
council :  r&  Xtra  rpe<rpeia  durheifuuf 
T0  T^  w4a%  'Fti/tirff  iLyiwdrtp  $p6v<p, 
«.r.X.,   on  the  ground   that   Con« 


stantinople  was  the  seat  of  the  em- 
pire. Tlie  Council  in  TruUo  (691) 
repeated  the  decree  in  still  clearer 
terms  :  can.  xxxvi :  tQv  taujp  diro- 
XalJoviray  Trpecpetcav  r^  trpeff^vripq. 
pouriKLSi '  P(6/i27*  These  canous  were 
signed  by  the  emperor  and  the  four 
eastern  patriarchs :  the  pope,  how- 
ever, obstinately  refused,  and  some  of 
the  decisions  were  afterwards  revers- 
ed by  synods  in  the  west.  In  the  Co- 
dex of  Justinian,  lib.  I.  tit.  ii.  c.  24, 
the  Church  of  Constantinople  is  enti- 
tled TOffQv  tQv  £KK(aif  ice^aXi} ;  but 
he  used  the  same  language  in  regard 
to  the  Church  of  Bome.  Ibid.  lib.  i. 
tit.  i.  c.  7,  and  elsewhere.  The 
incursion  of  the  Lombards  into 
Italy  (568)  weakened  the  connexion 
between  the  empire  and  the  popes, 
and  lefb  them  more  at  liberty  to 
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An  example  of  the  contest  is  supplied  at  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century.  John  the  Faster  (o  vr)areurr{\i)^  p»* 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  had  begun  ^  (about  687)  to  make 
use  of  the  title  *  (Ecumenical  bishop,'  in  accordance  with 
the  pompous  language  of  Justinian*.  This  was  peculiarly 
offensive  to  the  Boman  prelate,  Gregory  the  Great  (690 — 
604),  who  instantly  denounced'  the  conduct  of  his  rivaL 
For  his  own  part  also  he  was  ready  to  disclaim  an  appella- 
tion of  that  nature*,  on  the  ground  that  it  detracted  firom 
the  honour  of  his  colleagues.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  dis- 
claimers, it  is  obvious  that  to  him,  fax  more  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  the  foundation  of  the  papal  monarchy 
is  due^     He  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  an  idea 


follow  out  their  centralizing  pro- 
jects. Even  then,  however,  the 
obstructions  they  encountered  were 
not  few.  The  archbishop  of  Aquileia 
and  the  Istrian  prelates  had  sus- 
pended all  communion  with  the 
court  of  Rome  in  the  controversy 
on  the  Three  Chapters,  and  were 
not  reconciled  till  698  :  see  Bubeis, 
MoniinenJta  EcclesuB  Aquilgensis,  ed. 
1740,  and  Gieseler,  n.  129. 

^  It  is  clear  from  Gregor.  £p,  v. 
18,   that   Pelagius   II.,    his   prede- 
cessor, was  offended   *  propter  ne 
fandum  elationis  vocabulum.' 

^  Cf.  Codex,  lib.  I.  tit.  i.  7 :  Novell, 
m.,  V.  and  elsewhere. 

^  See,  among  others,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  John  himself  (595),  v.  18, 
and  one  of  the  same  date  to  the 
emperor  Maurice,  v.  20. 

*  A.D.  598,  in  a  letter  to  Eulo- 
gius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who, 
in  the  style  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
had  called  Gregory  *  universalis  epi- 
scopus'.  Gregor.  Bp.  vm.  30.  It 
continued,  however,  to  be  given  to 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  Fho- 
cas,  the  murderer  of  Maurice,  who 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  in 
602,  rewarded  the  countenance  he 
had  received  from  the  Pope  (cf. 
Gregor.  JEpist.  xni.  31),  by  advocat- 
ing his  pretensions  to  supremacy: 


'Hie  (Fhocas),  rogante  papa  Boni- 
facio, statuit  sedem  Itomans  et 
apostolicse  ecclesisB  caput  esse  cm* 
nium  ecclesiarum,  quia  ecclesia  Con* 
stantinopolitana  primam  se  omni* 
um  ecclesiarum  scribebat.'  Becb) 
Chronicon,  a.d.  614.  The  comma- 
nication  of  the  Boman  prelates 
with  the  court  was  kept  up  by  aa 
agent  (apocrisiarius)  at  Constanti- 
nople. Gregory  the  Great  and  two 
of  his  immediate  successors  had 
each  held  this  office  in  their  earlier 
years. 

'  'Upon  the  whole,  the  papal 
authority  had  made  no  dedsive 
progress  in  France,  or  perhaps  any- 
where beyond  Italy,  till  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  I.*  HaUam, 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  vn  :  i.  519  ;  ed. 
1 84 1.  Eor  a  minute  account  of  its 
inroads  and  possessions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century,  see 
Wiltsch's  Handhuch  der  KircJmekm 
GeograpJiie  und  Stattttik,  i.  67  sq. 
Berlin,  1846. 

^  'De  Constantinopolitana  eccle- 
sia,' he  asks,  £pi8t,  iz.  12,  'quia 
eam  dubitet  sedi  apostolicse  esse 
subjectamf — ^but  this  might  imply 
no  more  than  the  priority  of  Borne 
as  one  of  the  sedes  apo^olicce:  see 
the  whole  of  his  letter  to  Eulogios 
(vii.  40),  where  he  seems  to  argue 
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that  the  source  of  all  authority  for  every  province  of  internal 
the  Church  was  lodged,  by  some  special  grant,  in  the  tion. 
successors  of  St  Peter:  and  the  vigour  of  his' mind ^ 
united  with  his  many  Christian  virtues,  had  enabled 
him  to  propagate  his  tenets  far  and  near,  not  only  in 
the  ancient  Boman  dioceses,  but  in  every  province  of 
the  west.  In  contrast  with  the  misery  at  home',  a  field 
of  increasing  glory  was  presented  to  his  view  in  the 
mission  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  conversion  of  the  Arian 
Visigoths  in  Spain*',  and  the  respect  with  which  his  coun- 
sels were  accepted  by  the  Frankish  kings  and  prelates*^ 
He  was  followed  in  a  quick  succession  by  Sabinian  (604),  iiu  successors. 
Bohifacius  III.  (607),  Bonifacius  IV.  (608),  Deusdedit 
(616),  Honorius  I.  (625),  Severinus  (638?),  John  IV.  (640), 
Theodore  I.  (642),  Martin  I.  (649),  Eugenius  I.  (654),  Vi- 
talian  (657),  Adeodatus  (672),  Bonus  (676),  Agatho"  (678), 


as  if  Antiooh  and  Alezandriis  which 
had  also  been  indebted  to  St  Peter, 
stood  on  a  level  with  the  Boman 
chorcfa. 

'  This  -was  shewn  by  his  letters, 
of  which  840  have  been  preseryed, 
and  hj  his  theological  Treatises. 

^  C^bbon,  ch.  xlv:  iv.  367.  ed. 

*  In  a  letter  to  Bediared,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  a.d.  599,  J^ntt,  ix. 
123,  he  praises  the  zeal  of  that 
monarch  in  reclaiming  'all  the 
nation  of  the  Goths'  from  the  heresy 
of  Arins^  and  forwards  a  pallium  to 
Leabder,  bishop  of  Seville,  at  his 
own  request.  Jbid.  ix.  lai.  In 
701 — 710,  however,  Witiza  the  king 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  inde< 
pendenoe  of  the  Spanish  Church, 
and  forbade  all  app^ds  to  a  'foreign' 
l»shop;  but  the  conquests  of  tiie 
Saracens  soon  after  put  an  end  to 
this  freer  movement.  For  a  eareful 
statemoit  of  the  evidence  respecting 
Witiza^  see  Gieseler,  n.  189  sq. 

"  €.g,  Gr^^r.  Spist,  n.  55,  56, 
59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  69.  In  the  last, 
dated  like  the  oti^ers,  601,  he  «sks 


leave  of  Brunecbild,  the  Frankish 
queen,  to  send  a  legate  into  Gaul, 
with  the  hope  of  restraining  such 
priests  as  lived  'impudice  ac  ne- 
quiter.'  This  intercourse  was,  how- 
ever, weakened  during  the  political 
disturbances  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  only  reestablished  under  Pepin 
and  Garloman.     Gieseler,  n.  187. 

^  In  apologizing  for  his  delay  in 
sending  legates  to  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  (680),  he  thus  speaks 
of  the  growth  of  his  dominion  in 
the  west :  Primum  quidem,  quod 
numerosa  multitudo  nostrorum 
usque  ad  oceani  regiones  extendi- 
tur,  cujus  itineris  longinquitas  in 
midti  temporis  cursum  protelatur: 
sperabamus  deinde  de  Britannia 
Theodorum,  archiepiscopum  et  phi- 
losophum,  ad  nostram  humilitatem 
conjungere :  et  maxime  quia  in 
medio  gentium,  tarn  Longobardo- 
rum,  quamque  Sclavoruro,  necnon 
Francorum,  Gallorum,  et  Gothorum, 
atque  Britannorum,  plurimi  confa- 
mulorum  nostrorum  esse  noscuntur.* 
Mansi,  xi.  994. 
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iNTEENAL  Lco  11.  (682),  Benedict  11.  (683?),  John*  V.  (686),  Conon 
"""w^"^"  (686),  Sergins  I.  (687),  John  VL  (701),  John  VH.  (705), 
Sisinnius  (708),  Constantine  I.  (708),  Gregory*  IL  (716),— 
whose  advocate  in  forwarding  the  papal  power  was  doni-* 
face,  the  Englishman, — Gregory*  III.  (731),  Zacharias 
(741),  Stephen  II.  (752),  Stephen*  HI.  (753),  Paul  I.  (767), 
Constantiue  II.  (767),  Philip  (768),  Stephen  IV.  (768),  Ha- 
drian  I.  (772),  Leo  III.  (795—816).  But  although  we  may 
trace  encroachpoients  in  the  conduct  of  these  prelates,  and  a 
growing  boldness  in  their  tone,  especially  in  Gregory  IL 
and  in  Zacharias,  it  was  not  until  the  papacy"  of  Hadrian  L 


^  It  is  remarkable  that  this  pope 
and  six  of  his  immediate  successors 
were  either  Greeks  or  Syrians,  which 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
theological  scholars  in  Home,  or 
still  more  to  the  influence  of  the 
Byzantine  court.  Bollinger,  C.  H, 
m.  no. 

^  The  following  passage  from  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  Leo  (729)  is 
very  remarkable:  *Nos  viam  in- 
gredimur  in  extremas  occidentis 
region  es  versus  illos,  qui  sanctum 
baptisma  efflagitant.  Cum  enim 
illuc  episcopos  misissem  et  sanctss 
ecclesisB  nostrse  dericos,  nondum 
adducti  sunt,  ut  capita  sua  incli*' 
narent  et  baptizarentur,  eorum  priu' 
cipes,  quod  exoptent,  ut  eorum  sim 
susceptor  (ifik  hri^odin-es  y€viaOai 
airr^v  dvddoxov).  Hac  de  causa  nos 
ad  viam,  Dei  benignitate,  accingi> 
mus,  ne  forte  damnationis  et  incuriae 
nostree  rationem  reddamus.'  Mansi, 
xn.  981.  Another  specimen  of  his 
extravagant  language  occurs,  ibid, 
971 :  rbp  dyiov  Hirpov  al  irdcau. 
paurCKeTai  riji  di^ceus  Qebv  iirLyeiop 
ixovffi. 

^  In  a  letter  to  the  English  bi- 
shops (cir.  731)  he  informs  them 
that  he  had  constituted  Tatwin, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate 
of  all  Britain  and  his  vicar.  Wil* 
kins,  I.  81. 

*  At  his  prayer  (755)  the  Franks 
were  induced  to  rescue  his  posses- 


sions from  the  Lombards  {Seriptorm 
Franc,  ed.  Duchesne,  m.  707),  and 
in  this  way  Italy  was  lost  to  the 
enfeebled  emperors  of  the  east^  who 
could  no  longer  keep  it  in  their 
grasp.  The  crowning  of  Charle- 
magne (Dec.  25,  800)  with  the  im- 
perial diadem,  in  the  church  of 
St  Peter,  gave  iresh  vigour  to  the 
inroads  of  the  popes.  He  added 
also  to  their  landed  property,  and 
made  them  temporal  princes:  on 
which  see  Hadrian's  letter  to  lum 
(777)  ttW  sup,  766 ,-  Neander,  v.  loSy 
and  De  Marca,  J)e  Concordia,  lib. 
in.  c.  12. 

'^  '  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  sud  thai 
any  material  acquisitions  of  eccle- 
siastical power  were  obtained  by  the 
successors  of  Gregory  (the  Great) 
for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.'  Hallam,  Middle  Aget,  i.  510. 
Hadrian  I,  however,  says  distinctly 
(782) :  '  Sedes  apostolica  caput  to- 
tins  mundi  et  omnium  Del  ecdesi- 
arum,'  Codex  Carolim  ed.  Cenni,  I. 
389  :  'Cujus  soUicitudo,  deUgaJba  di- 
vinUus,  cunctis  debetur  ecclesiis:' 
and  other  similar  expressions  are 
quoted  by  Neander,  v.  166,  167 
(notes).  On  the  circulation  of  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  Decretals  (at  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century)  these 
notions  were  apparently  supported 
by  a  continuous  chain  of  testimony 
reaching  up  to  the  Apostles.  lUoL 
VI.  2—8. 
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that  a  claim  to  the  pastorship  of  all  the  Christian  CSiurch   int£rnal 
was  fully  brought  to  light.    The  eastern  patriarchates,      tign. 
it  is  true,  continued  to  resist  this  arrogant  demand  as  firmly 
and  successfully  as  ever:  but  it  gained  a  more  general 
acceptance  in  Ihe  west.    This  will  be  found  especially  in  Further 
regions  now  brought  over  to  the  Grospel,  and  in  inheap^vSpmeer: 
of  Teutonic  blood.  A  large  portion  of  the  extant  rescripts^ 
issued  at  this  period  were  directed  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  of  England.    While  they  shew  us  how  profoundly  UiMbuoi- 

^  .      *'  ^  .  meid  among 

she  was  moved  by  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  veneration^,  j^^^^f*" 
they  bear  witness  also  to  the  servile  spirit  of  her  children, 
notwithstanding®  some  occasional  assertions  of  their  free- 
dom. And  the  same  must  be  conceded  in  the  case  of 
Grermany,  as  soon  as  the  Irish  school  was  silenced  and  ^^^ 
subverted.  In  the  council^  at  which  Boniface  presided 
(742),  in  his  character  of  Boman  legate,  he  was  able  to 
anticipate  the  fervent  wishes  of  his  master.  Every  scheme 
he  then  propounded  for  the  organizing  of  the  Grerman 
Church  was  based  on  subjection  to  the  popes.  This  ten- 
dency indeed  was  balanced  for  a  while  by  the  action  of 
the  royal  power;  but  as  soon  as  the  diadem  of  Charle- 


*  See  the  osefal  index  of  JaffS 
(Berlin,  1851)  entitled  Begtita  Pan- 
t^/hum  Jtomtmomm, 

'  Thli  led  to  the  foundation  of 
ma  Kngliah  oollm  at  Borne  (cir. 
TOO),  entitled  'Schola  Sazonum.' 
fte  Lappenbei^  AngUhSaxont,  i. 
a04 — 107.  It  was  afterwards  oon- 
Teited  into  a  hospital  'Xenodo- 
chium  Sancti  Smritns,'  for  the 
entertainment  of  JBnglish  pilgrims 
who,  from  730  to  the  dose  of  the 
centniT,  were  Tery  nomerous.  Bed. 
JfiM.  Ecd.  V.  7 :  CArovMoon,  in  Mo- 
ftiumenL  JSritan,  p.  loi,  A.  Others, 
like  the  yonthftd  monarch  Cead- 
wealla  (689),  and  lus  soooeesor  Ine 
(715),  took  np  their  permanent 
abode  in  Borne,  'ad  limina  bea- 
tanan.  apostdloinim.'  Bed.  Ei»L 
Bed.  V.  7. 

'  See  Tll^Ifrith'i  oase^  above,  p.  16, 


n.  I.  Alcuin,  also,  led  astray  by  a 
spurioas  document  (Ep,  xoii,  aL 
ovm,  Opp,  I.  134:  cf.  Neand.  v. 
168),  arrived  in  the  year  800  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  see  of  Borne 
was  'judiciariam,  non  judicandam  ;* 
and  in  796  he  addressed  the  pope 
{Ep.  XX,  al.  XXIV,  Opp,  I.  30)  in  the 
following  terms:  ' Sanctissime  Pa- 
ter, pontifexaDeo  electus,  Yicarius 
apostolorum,  hseres  patrum,  princeps 
ecclesise,  imius  immaculatad  columbse 
nutritor,'  etc. ;  though  much  of  this 
language  is  to  be  regarded  as  empty 
rhetoric 

0  Ep.  Lxm*  Carloman,  who 
prompted  this  synodal  action,  with- 
drew from  his  court  in  748,  'ad 
limina  beatorum  apostolorum  per- 
venit,'  and  assumed  the  monastic 
habit.  Annaiea  Lauritsenses  Minor, 
in  Pertz,  I,  115. 
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INTERNAL   magne  had  descended  to  his  weaker  and   more  pliant 
^^^^-      offspring,  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  papacy  unfolded  all 


cormderation 
of  the  Monks. 


its  might. 

A  second  feature  in  the  changes  of  this  period  was  thi 
growing  reputation  of  the  monks.  Being  now  not  nih 
frequently  admitted  into  orders,  and  distinguished  for  their 
missionary  zeal,  their  swarming  numbers,  their  superiof 
learning,  and  the  strictness  of  their  mode  of  life,  they  won 
the  applauses  of  the  multitude  as  well  as  of  the  courts^ 
eclipsing  the  parochial  clergy,  and  evading  the  exactions 
*  of  the  bishops.  It  is  true,  they  were  subject  in  moet 
countries*  to  the  censures  of  their  own  diocesans,  bat 
in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century  they  strove  to  bo 
exempted  from  this  rule,  which  had  sometimes  grown  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive';  and  the  favour  they  enjoyed  at 
Rome*,  enabled  many  convents  of  the  west  to  realise 
their  wishes^  They  were  made  to  contribute  in  this 
way  to  the  fixing  of  the  papal  power.     The  Rules*  of 


^  In  England  alone  nearly  thirty 
kings  and  queens  retired  into  con- 
vents .  or  reclusion  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Bol- 
linger, II.  58.  And  the  same, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  is  true  of 
other  countries.  Schrockh,  XX. 
10—12.  The  monastic  life  was  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  of  the  me- 
diaeval mind.  Buckingham,  £ihle 
in  the  Middle  Age^  p.  82. 

^  There  was  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  Africa,  where  some  of  the 
convents  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  distant  bishops. 
Condi,  ed.  Mansi,  Yin.  648.  In  the 
seventh  century  exemptions  had 
commenced  in  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  They  were  de- 
noted by  the  erection,  at  the  cloister, 
of  a  patriarchal  cross.  DoUinger, 
II.  285. 

3  On  the  despotic  powers  of  the 
bishops  at  this  period  and  the  op- 
position {conjurationes)  they  pro- 
voked, see  Guizot,  HitL  of  CivUizfJh 


tion,  Asc.f  II.  55  sq.,  94  sq.,  ed.  Lc/nd, 
1846.  The  conjurcUiones  of  the 
monks  were  perhaps  akin  to  thf 
clerical 'gilds*  in  England.  .SMnd'B 
Works,  I.  445. 

*  See  Gregor.  I.,  Epixt,  yni.  15, 
addressed  (598)  to  the  bishop  of 
Bavenna.  A  Boman  Synod  (601) 
drew  up  constitutions  in  their  &- 
vour;  and  another,  in  6io,  deler^ 
mined  in  opposition  to  a  certain 
pai*ty  in  England  that  monks  flhottU 
be  allowed  to  exercise  aU  priestly 
fuDctions.  Cf.  Ciouncil  of  SeviUo 
(618)  can.  10,  II ;  Epist.  Johan.  lY. 
apud  Labb.  GonciL  V.  1773. 

^  The  abbey  of  Medehamsted 
(Peterborough),  A.D.  680,  is  a  re- 
markable instance.  Wilkins,  I.  48. 
The  abbot  was  appointed  by  the 
pope  his  legate  for  all  England. 

^  See  L.  Holstein*s  Codex  Regfk' 
larum  MonasUcarum,  etc.  ed.  1759^ 
and  Helyot^s  JEtiitoire  des  Ordrm 
Religieiix,  etc.  ed.  1793.  MonM* 
tieism  retained  its  variety  of  form 
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Colnmbanus,  Isidore,  and  Csesarius  of  Aries,  like  the  older   internai 
systems  of  St  Basil,  Cassian,  and  the  rest,  were  gradually      tion. 
supplanted  in  the  western  churches  by  the  order  of  St  Theimpor- 
Benedict.    He  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  and  in  629  qq- Benedictine 

'  ^  ^     order. 

tablished  the  great  model-abbey  of  Monte  Cassino.  His 
chief  aim  was  to  mitigate  the  harshness  and  monotony 
that  characterized  the  eastern  systems,  though  in  one  re- 
spect he  made  his  institute  more  rigid, — ^by  the  vow,  which, 
after  a  noviciate  of  one  year,  he  claimed  of  every  person 
who  retreated  to  his  cloisters.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
some  time  after  his  own  death  (543)  that  the  order  was 
extensively  adopted:  but  in  the  course  of  two  hundred 
years  it  was  everywhere  diffused  in  Gaul,  in  Italy,  and 
Spain;  and  it  followed  in  the  track  of  Benedictine  monks 
who  laboured  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe^  Much  as  this  order,  by  its  union  and  Its  growing 
numbers,  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  local  chm-ches, 
and  facilitated  the  incursions  of  the  popes,  it  must  not- 
withstanding be  regarded  as  a  patron  of  the  arts®,  and 
as  contributing  to  fan  the  embers  of  religion^ 


in  tbe  eastern  patriarchates.  For 
some  idea  of  its  spirit  in  those  re- 
gions, see  Moschos  (Joban.),  Aet- 
fju&p  (compiled  about  6io)  in  Auc* 
tarium  BtbUoth.  Patrvm  D%tcce<mum, 
Paris.  1624,  torn.  II.  1057  sq.  The 
nnmerons  conventual  establish- 
ments of  the  Nestorians  are  de- 
scribed in  Asseman,  ^i6^io^.  Orient. 
torn.  n.  part  ii.  The  Jacobites  at 
this  period  introduced  monasticism 
into  Ethiopia,  where  'the  sons  of 
Teklahaimanot*  are  said  to  have 
equaUed  the  Benedictines  of  the 
west.     Neale,  n.  74. 

^  Angustine*s  abbey,  of  St  An- 
drew at  Rome,  did  not  adopt  the 
institute  entirely,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  similar  modification  was  intro- 
duced in  England  (D5llinger.  n. 
185 ;  but  cf.  Helyot,  9B  above, 
T.  80).    Willebrord,  Boniface,  and 


most  of  the  German  missionaries 
were  also  Benedictines.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  German 
synods  should  insist  upon  con- 
formity to  the  institute  under  which 
they  had  themselves  been  trained. 
Helyot,  II.  58. 

^  The  impulse  in  this  direction 
appears  to  have  been  communi- 
cated by  Cassiodorus.  See  his 
treatises  'De  iostitutione  Divioa- 
rum  litterarum'  and  'De  artibus" 
ac  disciplinis  liberalium  litterarum ' 
(0pp.  Kothomagi,  1679),  ^o*^  o^ 
wluch  were  much  esteemed  by  the 
mediaeval  monks. 

*  See  Mabillon*s  Acta  Sanctorum 
Ordin,  Benedict,  passim.  The  Bene- 
dictines and  their  ofi&hoots  were  pe- 
culiarly devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible :  see,  for  instance,  the  Anti- 
quiores   Contuetudinea    Cluniaceneii 
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The  secular 
clergy. 


The  corruptions  which  prevailed  in  the  eighth  century 
among  the  major  and  Ihe  minor  clerics,  as  distinguished 
from  the  monks,  appear  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
binding  them  together  by  a  rule,  analogous  to  those  obtain- 
ing in  the  convents.  The  design  is  attributed  to  Chrodegang, 
a  pious  bishop  of  Metz  (742—768),  who  founded*  whatwai^ 
known  as  the  order  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  *  canons\  It 
is  clear  that  the  members  of  his  chapter  differed  little  from, 
the  Benedictine  monks,  except  in  their  enjoyment  of  somo 
personal  estate,  arising  from  a  periodical  di\ision  of  the 
funds  of  the  cathedral.  They  ate  and  slept  in  common: 
at  fixed  (or  *  canonical')  hours  they  met  in  the  church  fiwr 
worship,  and  in  the  chapter-house  to  hear  the  exhortations 
of  the  bishop.  Chrodegang's  institute  was  sanctioned,  with 
some  changes,  at  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (816),  and 
was  copied'  very  soon  in  other  countries. 

But  in  addition  to  the  city-clergy,  whom  it  was  thus 
attempted  to  reduce  more  fully  under  the  inspection  of  the 
bishop,  every  diocese  included  many  others,  who  officiated 
in  rural  districts.  These  were  the  seculars,  comprising  (I) 
the  parish-priests'  and  their  assistants  j  (2)  the  roving  or 


Monasterii,  in  D'Achery,  I.  650, 
where  we  find  the  order  of  readhig 
the  whole  Bible  once  a  year. 

^  Chrodogangi  RegvXa  Sincera, 
apud  Mansi,  Condi,  xiv.  313.  Strictly 
speaking,  Chrodegang  was  not  the 
author  of  the  rule.  It  was  akin  to 
the  canonical  institute  of  St  Au- 
gustine :  Helyot,  n.  64  sq.  Canon- 
€8868  also  are  first  mentioned  at  the 
council  of  ChlLlons-sur-Saone  (813): 
lb.  n.  59. 

*  lb.  p.  68.  Paul  Wamefrid 
{Gesta  Epi8C.  Mettensmm;  Pertz,  n. 
268)  has  left  a  contemporary  account 
of  Chrodegang  and  his  active  life. 
Charlemagne  was  so  pleased  with 
the  new  institute  that  he  wanted  all 
the  clergy  to  be  either  monks  or 
canons.     Capitular.  A.D.  789,  c.  75 


(Baluze,  I.  239). 

^  See  Bingham,  bk.  ix.  eh.  VIK. 
In  most  other  countries  the  divi- 
sion  into  parishes  was  very  andoit, 
but  in  England  it  did  not  commence 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  country-people  having 
at  first  resorted  to  the  cathedru 
or  city-church,  and  in  other  cases 
to  the  convents.  But  parishes  at 
length  were  generally  endowed  by 
kings,  by  bishops,  or,  still  more  fri* 
quently,  by  the  lords  of  the  manor. 
Some  churches  also  were  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  heathen  fanes 
(per  loca  ecclesias),  the  lands  allot- 
ted to  the  pagan  passing  over  to  the 
Christian  priest.  Kemble^  Saaaam^ 
n.  424. 
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it  clergy*,  who  had  no  proper  cure  and  no  fixed  em-  55S5^?|]' 

Qt;  (3)  a  large  band  of  chaplains  ^  who  obeyed  all      ^^Q^- 

rements  of  the  court,  or  were  attached  to  the  castles 

^ntry.    To  correct  Excesses  in  these  quarters,  and 

jate  the  evils,  on  the  part  of  laymen,   that  grew 

iheir  abuse*  of  the  right  of  patronage,  it  was  need- 

;  the  prelates  should  secure  a  closer  supervision  of 

Kjks.     An  order  had  indeed  been  given  at  the  end^  S«SS5i. 

former  period  (572)  that  the  bishop  should  inspect 

jcse  in  person  every  year.    This  practice  was  con- 

n  the  following  centuries® ;  and  the  efiect  of  it  was 

d  by  the  larger  powers  of  the  archdeacon*,   and,  Archdeacons. 

of  many  rural  chapters^®  (or  associations  of  adjoining  chapters. 

0. 


I  had  grown  up  through 

Ion  of   the    ancient   laws 

>vided  that  no  clergyman 

s    ordained    except    to    a 

church.    Charlemagne  la- 

abate  the  evils  that  had 

om   their   disorderly   pro- 

Capitular,  A.D.  789:  ib. 

The  former,  among  other 

xsrees  'ut  in  diebus  festis 

icis,  omoes  ad  ecclesiam 

t  non  invitent  presbyteros 

auas  ad  mistas  faciendaa,* 

rouble  they  created  for  the 
lay  be  gathered  from  the 
n  of  the  Council  of  Cha- 
I.  The  principal  chaplain 
>urt  (archicapellanus)  be- 
ind  of  'minister  of  reli- 
the  whole  kingdom :  see 
tKhichU  der  Kirchenverfas- 

♦7. 

Bonifacii  0pp.  n,  22:  'Ut 

yteros  non  ejiciant  de  ec- 

c  mittere  prsesumant  sine 

episcoporum  suorum:   ut 

iuo  non  audeant  munera 

presbyteris,  propter  com- 

em  eoolesiffi  cuique  pres- 

rhis  prohibition  was  re- 

3)«t  Arlesi  c.  5. 


7  Concil.  Bracarense  m.  (of  Braga, 
572)  can.  I. 

^  e.  g,  Bonifacii  Epist.  Lxm.  p. 
141 :  Synod  of  Cloves-hoo,  747, 
can.  m.;  Wilkins,  i.  95.  In  the 
Frankish  empire  these  visitations 
were  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  sends  (?  synodi),  or  spiritual 
courts:  see  Neander,  v.  148,  149. 
The  bishops  in  all  cases  attempted 
to  extirpate  the  numerous  remfdns 
of  heathenism  as  well  as  open 
vices :  for  the  example  of  Gregory 
the  Great  (Bed.  i.  30)  engrafting 
pagan  rites  upon  the  service  of  the 
Church,  had  few  (if  any)  imitators 
at  this  period. 

^  Bingham,  bk.  n.  ch.  xxi.  §  9 : 
Neander,  v.  152,  153.  In  some  of 
the  recently  converted  districts 
there  was  a  great  lack  both  of 
presbyters  and  bishops.  See  the 
excellent  letter  of  Bede  to  archbp. 
Ecgberht  (734)^  where  he  urges  the 
necessity  of  fiirther  subdivision  in 
that  prelate's  field  of  labour.  As 
the  power  of  the  archdeacon  was 
enlarged,  the  chorepiscopi  were  all 
abolished.     Gieseler,  n.  249. 

w  The  'capitularuralia'  were  pre- 
sided over  by  archpreihyters,  or,  in 
more  modem  language,  rural  deans : 
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diocesan. 
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objects  at 
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But  the  organization  of  the  Charch  is  due  still  more  to 
the  influence  of  diocesan  synods,  which,  until  the  eflforts 
made  by  Boniface  ^  to  reconstruct  the  metropolitan  system 
(744),  had  long  been  in  the  "w^estem  Church  the  ordinary 
courts  for  determining  all  controverted  questions.  The 
proceedings  of  the  synods'  of  this  epoch,  with  excep- 
tions to  be  noticed  in  the  following  chapter,  did  not  turn 
habitually  on  points  of  doctrine,  but  related  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  or  the  people,  the  external  welfare  of  the 
Church,  and  the  wider  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  They 
forbad  all  ministrations  of  a  cleric  who  was  unacquainted' 
with  the  language  of  the  country ;  they  insisted  on  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  Bible*;  they  prescribed  the 
routine  of  public  worship*,  and  endeavoured  to  produce  a 
greater  uniformity* ;  in  short,  they  were  the  legislative  and 
judicial  organs  of  the  Church ;  although  their  movements 
might  be  checked  and  overruled  by  the  voice  of  superior 
councils,  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  State,  or,  at  times, 
in  the  churches  of  the  west,  by  the  fiats  of  the  Boman 
court. 


see  Ducaoge,  9ub  voce^  and  'Dvoi'BefB 
HorcB  DecandccB  Jiuralea,  2nd  edit. 

^  See  above,  p.  39,  and  cf.  Guizot, 
CirilizaUon,  Lect.  xin.  In  Spain 
the  synods  were  chiefly  ruxbUmal, 
and,  in  defect  of  such,  provinckd 
councils  were  to  be  assembled  every 
year.  See  Council  of  Toledo  (633), 
c.  3:  Merida  {666),  c.  7.  The  for- 
mer of  these  gives  directions  touch- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  synods 
should  be  held,  can.  4.  In  Eng- 
land, under  Theodore  and  subse- 
quently, it  was  usual  to  hold  'pTomn- 
dal  synods,  at  least  in  the  southern 
province,  though  not,  as  he  di- 
rected, twice  a-year.    Kemble,   il. 

367. 
^  See  an  abstract  of  their  acts, 

chronologically  arranged,  in  Guizot, 

Append,  to  VoL  ii.   For  specimens, 

at  length,  see  those  of  Gloves-hoo 

(747),  and  Cealchythe  (785):  Wil- 


kins,  I.  94  sq.;  T45  sq.  The  object 
of  the  annual  synod  is  thus  stated 
by  pope  Zacharias  (Bonif.  EfiA* 
XLYin.):  'ad  pertractandmn  de  uoi* 
tate  ecclesisEt,  ut  si  quid  adversi  aora- 
derit  radicibus  an^)utetur,  et  Bd 
ecdesia  maneat  inconcussa.' 

^  e.  g,  Bonifacii  SkUutat  §  2XV1L; 
Opp,  n.  24 :  cf.  Charlemagne,  Capi- 
tuL  A.D.  813,  §  14;  I.  505. 

*  e.g.  Council  of  Toledo  (633), 
o«  «5:  (653)1  C'  8:  of  Aries  (813), 
c.  25. 

'  e.  g.  Council  of  Hotne  (595),  & 
I,  prescribing  what  parts  -of  ibe 
service  shall  be  chanted,  and  what 
read. 

•  €.  g,  Toledo  (675),  c.  3,  OTdering 
all  bishops  of  the  province  to  con* 
form  to  the  ritual  of  the  metropo* 
litan  church ;  as  an  older  canon  d 
Toledo  (633),  0.  2,  directed  that  the 
same  order  of  prayer  and  psalmody 
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e  marriage  of  the  clergy  proper^ ^  interdicted  though  oegS^za- 
B  by  emperors  and  kings,  hy  western  synods,  and__^^^^l__ 
tically  by  the  popes,  was  not  generally  suppressed  ^«2j|j^o/ 

seventh  century,  in  the  eastern  patriarchates,  a 
I  held  at  Constantinople,  691,  (the  Council  in  Trullo), 
forbidding®  second  marriages  in  priests  or  deacons, 
iflecting  on  all  marriages  contracted  after  ordination, 
osed  to  the  canons  of  the  west.  It  vindicates®  the 
of  married  clergymen  to  live  as  before  with  their 

consorts,  on  the  ground  that  the  holy  ordinance  of 
aony  would  be  otherwise  dishonoured.  In  the  Latin 
h,  however,  where  the  Trullan  regulations  were  not 
opted,  we  observe  a  more  stringent  tone  in  the 
il  decisions  *°;  and  when  Boniface  had  been  suc- 
.  in  his  German  mission,  he  expended  not  a  little 

ardour  in  discrediting  the  married  clergy".  This 
thy  was  shared  by  his  countrymen  at  home" :  yet,  in 
»f  the  admonitions  of  the  bishop,  and  the  legislations 
witan  (or  state-council),  very  many  of  the  English 
ra,  like  those  of  other  lands,  continued  to  bring  up 
ue  of  their  marriage". 


36  obserred  throughout  the 
I. 

8  distinctioii  is  important : 
diitude  of  persons  now  sub- 
io  tibe  tonsure  without  pass- 
the  higher  orders  of  the 
See  Guizot,  Zect,  xm.  p. 

.  m:  Mansi,  xi.  941. 
.  xm. 

r.  Council  of  Toledo  (653) 
n,  vn.  It  seems  that  Witi- 
■eforming  king  of  Spain,  in 
ith  century,  rescinded  the 
relating  to  the  celibacy  of 
Gieseler,  n.  191,  note. 
above,  p. 31,  n.  11.  ThefoU 
i  the  language  of  his  patron 
is:  'Qui  clerici  etiam  ab 
I  abstinere  debeant,  ex  con* . 


oilio  Africano,  cap.  xxxvii.  ita  con- 
tinentur:  Prseterea  cum  de  cleri- 
corum  quorundam  (quamvis  erga 
proprias  uxores)  incontinentia  re- 
ferretur,  placuit  episcopos  et  pres- 
byteros  seu  diaconos,  secundum  pro- 
pria statuta,  etiam  ab  uxoribus 
continere:  quod  nisi  fecerint,  db 
ecclesiastico  officio  removeantur.  Cse- 
teros  autem  clericos  ad  id  non  cogi, 
Bed  secundum  uniuscuj  usque  ecclesise 
oonsuetudinem  observari  debere.' 
Bonif.  £p,  Lxv:  0pp.  i.  155. 

^*  e.  g.  Ecgberti  PoBwitentiale,  lib. 
III.  c.  I :  in  Thorpe's  AngloScucon 
Laws,  dec.  il.  196. 

^^  See  Kemble,  n.  444  sq.,  where 
the  chain  of  testimony  is  shewn  to 
be  almost  unbroken. 
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With  regard  to  the  income  of  the  clergy,  it  accrued  as 
before  from  the  endowments  of  their  churches,  and  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  faithful^  The  revenues  thus 
obtained  were  thrown  into  a  common  stock,  which  it  was 
usual,  in  the  Soman  church^,  and  others,  to  distribute  in 
four  portions;  of  which  one  was  allotted  to  the  poor,  a 
second  to  the  parish  priests,  a  third  to  the  fabric  and 
expenses  of  the  church,  and  the  renmant  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  The  administration*  of  the  property  was 
left  entirely  in  his  hands. 

Another  source  of  church-revenue  were  the  tithes, 
which,  although  they  had  been  claimed  on  moral  grounds 
at  a  far  earlier  date*,  were  not  uniformly  paid  by  Christians 
of  the  west  until  the  close  of  the  sixth  century*.  A  special 
law  of  Charlemagne^,  779,  enforced  the  payment  on  all 
subjects  of  the  empire,  and  his  neighbours  for  the  most 
part  followed  his  example^.  Like  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings which  preceded  them,  the  tithes  were  intended  few 


^  The  French  clergy  at  the  end  of 
this  period  had  become  extremely 
rich.  See  Gu^rard,  Cartulaire  de 
VEglm  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
Pref.  p.  xxxvii;  Paris,  1850. 

2  Bed.  I.  27.  In  Spain,  and  per- 
haps elsewhere,  the  bishop  had  a 
thnrd  of  the  revenues :  see  Council 
of  Braga  (560),  can.  vn;  of  Toledo 
(633),  can.  xxxni. 

*  Council  of  Orleans  (511),  can. 
XIV.  XV:  cf.  Guizot,  LecU  xiii.  p. 
53.  The  Council  of  Braga  (675) 
complains  of  the  injustice  and  ex- 
tortion of  some  of  the  bishops. 

*  Bingham,  bk.  v.  ch.  v. 

^  The  councils  of  Town  (567) 
and  of  itfocon-  (585)  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  more  regular  payment. 

*  CapUular,  A.D.  779,  c.  vii.  The 
severity  vdth  which  this  law  had 
been  enforced  was  regretted  by  the 
gentle  Alcuin :  see  Epist.  Lxxx.  (al. 
xov,)  ad  DoTtmum  Begem:  Opp,  I. 
117.  In  Ep,  Lxxu.  (al.  Lxxxvn. 
Opp»  I,  105)  he  gives  the  following 


advice  to  Amo:  'Esto  prsedicator 
pietatis,  non  dedmarum  exactor.' 

^  e.  g,  Oflfa,  the  powerful  king  of 
Mercia,  794,  is  said  to  have  am- 
ferred  all  the  tithes  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  Church  (cf.  Ross,  Redprooal 
Obligations  of  the  Ckweh  and  CM 
Power,  p.  173).  From  the  JBocewT^ 
tiones  of  archb.  Ecgberht  (dro.  740), 
§  5,  it  is  clear  that  tithes  were  l£en 
generally  claimed  in  the  north  of 
England:  'Ut  ipsi  sacerdotes  a  po- 
puliis  Buscipiant  decimas,  et  nomina 
eorum  quicunque  dederint  scripta 
habeant,  et  secundum  auctoritatem 
canonicam  coram  [Deum]  timenti- 
bus  dividant;  et  ad  omamentum 
ecclesisB  primam  eligant  partem ;  se- 
cundam  autem,  ad  usum  paupenim 
atque  peregrinorum,  per  eorum  ma- 
nus  misericorditer  cum  omni  humi* 
litate  dispensent ;  tertiam  vero  sibi* 
metipsis  sacerdotes  resenrent.'  Mansi, 
xn.  413.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
northern  prelates  had  surrendered 
their  own  portion  of  the  tithe8» 
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lie   clergy  and  the  poor;  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  at  bei^ations 
rst  prescribing  the  allotments,  even  where  he  was  not     power 
imself  entitled  to  a  portion.  

r2.    RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  CIVIL 

POWER. 

The  Church  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  an  independ- 
nt  corporation,  organized  entirely  on  a  model  of  its  own, 
xpanding  with  the  vigour  it  inherited  from  heaven,  and 
;oYemed,  in  the  name  of  its  holy  Founder,  by  the  prelates 
7ho  derived  authority  from  Him.  But  after  the  imperial 
oinage  bore  the  impress  of  religion,  and  the  sovereigns  of 
he  east  and  west  were  '  patrons'  of  the  Church,  its  history 
nvolved  another  class  of  questions :  it  had  entered  into  an 
Jliance  with  the  State,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  its  path 
iras  in  future  to  be  shaped  according  to  the  new  relations. 
TKvi  alliance  did  not  lead,  as  it  might  have  done,  to  an  Gmtrai 

chaTotct/BT  of 

absorption  of  the  secular  into  the  sacerdotal  power,  nor  to  t^^auianu 
I  complete  amalgamation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tri-  l^toS***"^ 
)unals :  yet  its  strength  was  often  injured  by  the  action  of 
tpposing  forces,  either  by  the  Church  aspiring  to  become  the 
oistress  of  the  State,  or  by  the  State  encroaching  on  the  pro- 
dnoe  of  the  Church  and  suppressing  her  inherent  rights. 
rhe  former  of  these  tendencies  predominated  in  the  west,  the 
atter  in  the  east.    The  one  was  diverging  into  Romanism  ;  ^^***^ 
he  other,  to  dictation  of  the  civil  power  in  adjudging  con-  ^i'^^'*'^*""    ' 
roversies  of  the  faith, — or,  in  a  word,  to  Byzantinism. 

It  is  true  that  the  claims  of  the  Soman  pontiffs,  who 
Yoked  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Church,  were  not  urged 
i  the  present  epoch  as  they  were  in  after-ages.  Till  the 
niddle  of  the  eighth  century  Eome  was  itself  dependent  on 
he  eastern  empire®,  and  its  voice  in  all  civil  questions'*  was 

>  Gibbon,  rr.  479,  ed.  Mibnan.  writes  to  the  Emperor  Leo  (729) : 

'  Thiu  Ghregory  II.,  one  of  the       'Scis  sanctae  ecclesise  dogmata  non 

x>nte0t  cfaftmpioDS  of  the  papacy,      imperatorum  esse,  sed  pontificum : 
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proportionately  humble.  On  the  contrary  it  will  be  found 
that  the  court  of  Byzantium  was  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  despotic  powers  that  had  been  wielded  by  Justinian. 
All  the  eastern  patriarchs,  and  not  unfrequently  the  Boman\ 
were  its  immediate  nominees;  it  laid  claim  to  a  ^uasi-sacer- 
dotal'  character,  and,  as  we  shall  see  at  large,  affected  to 
decide  in  religions  controversies  of  the  very  gravest  kjnd. 
The  western  princes,  who,  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
stood  far  lower  in  their  mental  training,  were  accustomed 
to  defer  entirely*  to  the  wisdom  of  the  synods,  if  the  faith 
of  the  Church  was  thought  to  be  imperilled:  and  in  caaea 
even  where  the  kings,  the  bishops,  and  the  nobles  were  com- 
bined in  one  assembly — an  arrangement  not  unusual  in  the 
Frankish  empire*  and  continuing  in  England  till  the  Norman 
Conquest*^ — ^there  was  still  a  disposition  to  refer  not  a  few 


idcirco  ecclesiis  prsepositi  sunt  pon- 
tifices  a  reipubliccB  negotiis  ahsUnen- 
tes,  et  imperatores  ergo  similiter  ab 
ecclesiasticis  abstineant,  et,  quas  sibi 
commissa  sunt,  capessant.'  Mansi, 
Condi.  XII.  969 :  cf.  ibid,  977,  where 
be  admits  that  the  bishops  have  no 
right '  introspiciendi  in  palatium,  ao 
dignitates  regias  deferendi.' 
'  ^  See  Scbrockh,  XIX.  408  sq.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  Roman  bishop 
there  was  generally  some  kind  of 
election,  though  it  was  seldom  bona 
fide,  Gregory  the  Great,  like  many 
of  his  successors,  seems  to  have 
owed  his  elevation  to  his  former 
appointment,  as  '  apocrisiarius '  at 
the  court  of  Byzantium.  He  was 
consecrated  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor  Maurice,  after  his  election 
by  '  the  clergy,  senate,  and  Boman 
people.'  Johan.  Diacon.  Vit.  OrC' 
gor,  I.  39,  in  Gregor.  Opp,  ed.  Be- 
ned.  IV,  36:  Gregor.  Turonensis, 
Hist.  Franc,  lib.  X.  i.  Some 
idea  of  the  excitement  caused  by 
these  popular  elections  may  be  de- 
rived  from  the  example  of  Sergius 
I.  (687),  wha  is  said  to  have  been 
chosen   'a  primatibus  judioum,   et 


exercitu  Komanss  militise,  vel  eleri 
seditiosi  parte  plurima,  et  pnesertim 
sacerdotum  atque  civium  multita- 
dine.'  Two  other  candidates.  Pas* 
chalis  and  Theodoras,  were  elected 
by  different  factions.  Vit.  Sergii, 
in  Vignolii  Lib.  Pontif.  I.  303,  304, 
ed.  Kom.  1734. 

^  'Imperator  sum  et  sacerdoe' 
was  the  claim  of  the  emperor  Leo 
(729):  Mansi,  Condi,  xu.  975.  One 
of  the  charges  brought  agauist  Ana- 
stasius,  a  disciple  of  Maximus,  in 
the  Monothelete  controversy,  was 
that  he  refused  to  recognize  the 
emperor  as  a  priest,  and  as  pos- 
sessed of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Max- 
imi  Opp,  I.  30:  ed.  Combefis. 

'  Cf.  Guizot,  as  above,  n.  30. 
The  precedents  in  which  the  royal 
power  was  most  freely  exercised 
have  been  collected  in  the  great 
work  entitled  Preuves  des  LihtrUsi 
de  VEglUe  Gallicane, 

^  See  the  list  of  persons  present 
at  the  Councils,  in  Labbe,  or  Mansi: 
and  cf.  Caroli  Magni  Capital,  lib* 

VI.  C.   III. 

^  Andent  Lawi,  dec,  ed.  Thorpe, 
I.  495.    Before  that  time  the  bishop 
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of  the  civil  questions*  that  emerged  to  the  ultimate  decision  ^^^^^{f^^ 
of  the  prektes.                         ^                                                   pOmL 
It  was  different,  however,  in  respect  of  a  second  class  of  zttz 

'  '  *  Points  in 

questions,  where  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  provinces  ^^j^ 
appear  to  interpenetrate  each  other.  We  shall  there  find  «'»<^^'*^ 
the  Church  compelled  to  surrender  a  large  portion  of  her 
ancient  rights.  A  prominent  example  is  supplied  in  the 
filling  up  of  vacant  sees.  The  bishop  was  at  first  elected,  as 
a  rule',  by  the  voices  of  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  but  in 
the  Frankish  empire,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  this  custom  imm»«- 

tinuancf  of 

had  been  suffered  to  die  out,  amid  the  social  changes  of  ^^ 
the  times.  The  arbitrary  will  of  barbaric  princes,  such  as 
Clovis,  Chilperic,  and  Charles  Martel,  was  able  to  annihilate 
the  canons  of  the  Church.  They  viewed  all  the  bishoprics 
as  one  kind  of  feudal  tenure^  and  as  investing  their  posses- 
sors with  political  importance:  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
if  we  find  a  series  of  such  kings  bestowing  them  at  random 
on  the  favourites  of  the  court.  These  lax  and  iniquitous 
proceedings^  were  not,  however,  always  unresisted  by  the  FMHttore- 

1  a  1  M    ift     •  •  .    •    T    •  •       .     viw  the  older 

clergy,     beveral  councils  ,  m  succession,  tned  m  vain  to  ii/item: 


took  bis  ^laoe  at  the  side  of  the  eal- 
dormmn  m  the  county-court  (scir- 
gondt).     Kemble,  u.  385. 

*  For  an  abstract  of  the  varied 
duties  of  a  bishop  at  this  period,  see 
Andent  Zoira,  Ac.  n.  siosq. 

^  The  exceptions,  under  the  old 
Boman  empire^^  were  the  bishoprics 
of  the  more  important  cities,  which 
in  the  east  and  west  alike  had  been 
generaUy  filled  by  the  royal  nomi- 
nees.   Keander,  v.  137. 

*  Gieseier,  11.  153.  Hence  the 
demand  of  military  services,  which 
some  of  the  bishops  rendered  in  per- 
son.  GewiUieb  ^bove,  p.  23)  is  a 
striking  instance  of  this  usage, 
though  it  was  less  common  in  the 
dgfatn  than  in  the  fonner  centuries. 
Charlemagne  (in  801)  absolutely  for- 
bade  all  priests  from  taking  part  in 
a  battle.    Mansi,  xm.  1054. 


•  Gregor.  Turon.  ffist,  Francor. 
VI.  39:  *Cum  multi  munera  ofiTer- 
rent,'  etc.  De  S.  Patrum  Vit.  c.  3, 
de  S.  Gallo:  'Jam  tunc  germen  illud 
iniquum  cceperat  puUulare,  ut  sacer- 
dotium  aut  venderetur  a  re^bus,  aut 
compararetur  a  clericis.*  Gf.  Neander, 
V.  127  sq. ;  Gieseler,  it.  154,  n.  9. 
The  abuse  had  been  manifested  also 
in  Spain,  where  the  council  of  Bar- 
celona (599)  forbad  the  elevation  of 
laifmen  to  bishoprics  'aut  per  sacra 
regalia,  aut  per  consensionem  cleri 
vel  plebisi'.can.  3 :  Mansi,  x.  482  sq. 
Gregory  mentions  a  case  of  this  sort 
in  Hitt,  Francor.  viii.  22. 

1®  e.g.  that  of  Auvergne  (533),  c. 
4;  that  of  Paris  (557),  c.  8.  The 
latter  employs  the  following  Ian- 
guagOi  after  directing  that  the  elec- 
tions should  be  made  by  '  the  people 
and  the  clergy  :'* '  Quodai  per  ordina- 
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R^LATggis  stem  the  growing  evil.  They  were  seconded  by  Gregoiy. 
POWER.  ^^^  Great  \  and  in  615,  a  synod  held  at  Paris  had  tlu| 
courage  to  reiterate  the  ancient  regulations.  It  declared 
that  *  all  episcopal  elections  which  have  been  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  of  the  province, 
and  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city,  or  which  have 
been  made  by  violence,  cabal,  or  bribery,  are  hencefortk 
null  and  void.'  This  canon  was  at  length  confirmed  bf 
Clothaire  II.,  but  not  until  he  had  so  modified  its  meaning 
as  to  be  left  in  possession  of  a  veto,  if  not  of  larger  powers*. 
It  was  afterwards  repeated  in  624  or  626  at  Rheims,  with 
the  addition*,  *  that  no  one  shall  be  consecrated  bishop  of  a 
see,  unless  he  belong  to  the  same  district,  have  been  chosen 
by  the  people  and  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  have 
been  approved  by  a  metropolitan  synod.'  Under  Charle- 
magne, and  the  rest  of  the  Caxlovingian  princes,  who  were 
anxious  to  revive  the  canons  of  the  Early  Church,  tho^e 
efforts  of  the  Frankish  prelates  to  regain  their  independence 
were  more  uniformly  carried  out.  The  freedom  of  episco- 
pal elections  was,  at  least  in  words,  conceded*,  and  the 
Church  was  not  unwilling  in  her  turn  to  grant  a  con- 
firmatory power  to  the  sovereign^    It  resulted,  therefore. 


fcunmred  in 
tomemeantre 


bjfthe 
Cai 


jarlovingian 
princes: 


tionem  regiam  honoris  istius  culmen 
pervadere  aliquis  nimia  temeritate 
prsesumserit,  a  comprovincialibus 
loci  ipsius  episcoptu  recipi  ntUlcttenvs 
mereatur,  quern.  indebUe  ordincUum 
agnoacunV 

^  e,g,  Bpist.  (a.  d.  6oi)  xi.  59,  60, 
61,  63. 

*  Can.  I:  Labb.  v.  1649. 

'  His  proviso  runs  as  follows : 
'Episcopo  decedente  in  loco  ipsius, 
qui  a  metropolitano  ordinari  debet 
cum  provincialibus  a  clero  et  populo 
eligatur:  et  si  persona  condigna  fu- 
erit,  per  ordinationem  principis  ordi- 
netur:  vd  certe  si  depiUatio  eligUur, 
per  meritum  persome  et  doctrinse, 
ordinetur/  Jbid, 

*  Can.  in ;  aav. 


^  e,  g.  Capital.  Aquisgranense 
(a.d.  803).  c.  3 :  'Ut  sancta  ecdesia 
suo  liberius  potiretur  honore,  ad- 
sensum  ordini  ecdedastico  prsebd- 
mus,  ut  episoopi  per  dedionem  deri 
et  poptUi,  secundum  statvta  canonum, 
de  propria  diocesi,  remota  persona- 
rum  et  munerum  acceptione,  ob  vite 
meritum  et  sapientisB  donum,  eli- 
gantur/  etc, 

'  {Something  like  this  had  been 
abready  conceded  in  the  council  of 
Orleans  (549),  c.  10 ;  where  the  elec- 
tion is  appointed  to  be  made  cum 
voluntaie  regis:  cf.  above,  note  3. 
'The  contest  between  election  and 
royal  nomination  was  often  repro- 
duced: but  in  every  case  the  ne- 
cessity of  [the  royal]  confirmatioa 
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that  a  prelate,  after  his  election,  could  not  officiate  in  his  ^^tSb'^ 
sacred  calling  till  he  had  received  the  approbation  of  the     power. 
secnlar  authority.     But,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  even 
where  the  princes  were  most  friendly  to  the  Church,  they 
were  loth  to  be  deprived  of  so  strong  an  engine  as  the 
privilege  of  naming  bishops  must  have  placed  within  their  J^„2^''j2;.« 
grasp.     They  seem  indeed  to  have  employed  it,  in  some  <^<"»*«^- 
special  cases,  with  the  open  acquiescence  of  the  clergy ;  for 
a  canon  of  the  council  at  Toledo^,  681,  enacted,  with  con- 
ditions, that  a  primate  was  at  liberty  to  consecrate  those 
persons  whom  the  king  should  appoint  to  the  vacant  sees : 
and  in  England,  where  the  clergy,  and  the  people  also, 
had  a  voice  in  the  royal  council  (in  the  *  witena  gem6t'), 
the  nomination  of  a  prelate  by  that  body,  though  in  theory 
an  act  of  the  sovereign  himself,  approximated  to  the  primi- 
tive election  ^ 

A  second  point  in  which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  RWo/ 
authorities  might  have  come  into  collision  was  the  gather-  ^^"^ 
ing  of  charch*assemblies.     In  the  former  period,  general 
councils  had  been  summoned  by  the  kings,  while  the  pro- 
vincial and  diocesan  were  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishops. 
But  distinctions  of  this  kind  were  no  longer  kept  in  view, 
at  least  in  the  administration  of  the  newly-planted  churches. 
Numbers  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  converts,  both 
in  Grermany  and  England,  were  connected  with  the  royal 
households ;  and  in  this  way  it  would  naturally  occur  that 
measures  which  related  to  the  organizing  of  the  Church  er«rd«ea&f^ 
would  emanate  directly  from  the  king.     His  power  was 
in  fact  exhibited  not  only  in  the  founding  of  episcopal 
sees,  but  in  a  general  supervision  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
the  convocation  of  assemblies  whether  legislative  or  ju- 

WM    admowlodged.'     Gaizot,    n.  English  prelates  were  sometimes  both 

31.  appointed  and  displaced  by  a  mere 

^  e.  VI:  Laibb.  VL  mi.  act  of  the  royal  will,  and  that  bi- 

'  See  Ejemble,  SaaooM  m  England,  ahoprics  were  frequently  bestowed 

H.  377,  ndiera  It  it  alio  shewn  that  on  royal  chaplains. 
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RELATIONS 

10  THE 

CIVIL 

POWER. 


Mutual 
confidence  of 
the  civil  and 
ecclegiastical 
autharUies. 


EffecUofthU 
onsocidy,  . 


^  e.g.  this  was  the  usage  at  the 
council  of  Mentz  (813):  cf.  Capitvl, 
A.D.  811,  c.  4;  I.  478,  ed.  Baluze. 

^  'Orta  qusestione  de  Sancta 
Trinitate,  et  de  sanctorum  imagi- 
uibus,  inter  orientalem  et  occideU' 
talem  ecclesiam,  id  est,  Komanos 
et  Grsecos,  rex  Pippinus  [a.d.  767], 
conyentu  in  GentUiaco  villa  con- 
gregate, synodum  de  ipea  quses- 
tione  habuit.'  Einhardi  Annalea: 
Pertz,  I.  T45.  In  like  manner,  nu- 
merous councils  were  convoked  by 
Charlemagne  ('jussu  ejus').  Ibid,  I. 
38,  87,  i8f,  196,  200. 

^  Alcuin,  writiiig  to  Charlemagne 
(799)  a  letter  {Ep,  lxxx.  al.  xcv.) 
in  many  ways  remarkable,  thus 
speaks  of  his  relation  to  the  Church : 
'Eccel  in  te  solo  tota  salus  eccle- 
siarum  Christi  inclinata  recumbit. 
Tu  vindex  scelerum,  tu  rector  erran- 
tium,  tu  consolator  moerentium,  tu 
exaltatio  bonorum.*  0pp.  I.  117. 
He  had  just  been  deploring  the 
evils  of  the  times,  and  especially  the 
insurrection  of  the  Romans  against 
lieo  III. :  cf.  Annales  Lauresham.; 


dicial.  In  those  countries,  synods  (as  already  noted)  were  = 
most  frequently  combined  with  the  civil  diets ;  though  the  - 
prelates,  under  Charlemagne,  held  their  sessions  in  a  sepa-  ^ 
rate  chamber^;  and  even  where  they  met  to  determine  a 
doctrinal  question,  they  were  acting,  for  the  most  part,  in 
obedience  to  the  royal  will*. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  so  long  as  kings  weie 
esteemed  the  real  patrons  of  the  Church',  she  felt  no  wish  . 
to  define  exactly  her  relations  to  the  civil  power :  the  two 
authorities,  in  some  way  parallel  and  independent,  laboured 
to  enforce  obedience  to  each  other*.  This  was  manifested 
more  especially  in  Charlemagne  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  who  seem  to  have  maintained,  with  few  exceptions, 
a  most  friendly  bearing  to  the  Church,  and  to  have  every- 
where infused  a  mutual  confidence  into  the  courts,  the 
bishops,  and  the  people. 

Gifted  in  this  manner  with  peculiar  powers*  in  virtue  of 

Pertz,  I.  38.  There  can  indeed  be 
no.  doubt  respecting  the  extent  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  as  it  was 
wielded  by  the  hands  of  Charle- 
magne. Though  he  exempted  the 
clergy  more  than  ever  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  (CapU, 
A.D.  801,  c.  i)  he  retained  the  high- 
est judicial  power  in  aU  civil  causes, 
even  where  the  litigants  were  bi- 
shops (CapU.  A.D.  811,  o.  i).  By 
means  of  the  miui  (two  extraordi- 
nary judges,  a  bishop,  and  a  count), 
he  was  able  to  keep  a  continual 
check  on  the  administration  both  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  officers:  CSn* 
pitul.  III.,  A.D.  789,  o.  ii.  and  else- 
where:  cf.  Gieseler,  11.  341  sq.:  Qui- 
zot,  II.  319,  3«o. 

«  'L'Eglise  ^tait  tellement  iden- 
tifi^e  avec  T^tat,  qu*U  j  avait  akm 
plutdt  confusion  que  rivalit^  eotre 
eux.'  Gu^rard,  Can'ttdaire  de  VEgHt^ 
de  Notre  Dame,  Pref.  p.  xxL  Cf. 
Ranke,  BeformiuUm,  1.6,  7 ;  Loud. 
1845. 

^  How  multi&rious  were  ibe 
rights  and  duties  of  the  bishops  nuiy 
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3e  alliance  with  the  State,  the  clergy,  and  especially  belations 
lies,  were  enabled  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on     power. 

r  temper  of  the  kings,  and  on  the  administration 

laws.  Their  frequent  intercessions  in  behalf  of 
s,  and  the  asylums'  opened  in  their  churches  for 
3cuted  and  the  friendless,  were  effectual  in  subduing 
^rity  of  justice,  and  impressing  on  a  rude,  impetuous 
ingefril  age  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  A  singular 
*  the  alliance  now  cemented  in  the  west,  between 
xh  and  civil  power,  was  the  drafting  of  a  large  body 
erfs  into  the  ranks  of  the  working  clergy.  It  was  now  the  re- 
f  the  free-men  of  a  country  to  assist  in  the  military  church  and 
but  as  all  were  exempted  who  had  taken  orders,  *'«»*"• 
arsons  were  now  anxious  to  be  numbered  with  the 
ibr  the  sake  of  evading  the  injunction  of  the  State. 
ras  accordingly  passed,  forbidding  any  free-man  to 
a  priest  (or  even  to  retire  into  a  convent),  until 
jecured  the  acquiescence  of  the  king^  It  happened 
mmediate  consequence,  that  prelates®  were  con- 
to  levy  their  recruits  from  a  different  class  of  men; 
the  serfs  were  almost  everywhere  enfranchised  as 

om  the  ADglo-Saxon  In-  tiRfaction,  §  5 ;  Thorpe,  I.  104. 

Ecd,  Polity;  Thorpe,  11.  ^  See  can.  4  of  the  council  of  Or- 

L>oubtles8    one    result    of  leans   (511):  Baluzii  Capitular.  11. 

ion  was  to  secularize  their  386.     In  805  CapUtU,  c.  15,  the  law 

.  of  this  Alcuin  frequently  is  extended  to  all  free-men  '  qui  ad 

\  e.g,  *  Pastores  curse  tur-  servitium  Dei  se  tradere  volunt/  i.e, 

lares,  qui  Deo  vacare  de-  who  wish  to  become  either  clerics  or 

Ep,  oxu.  (aL  OLi.)  0pp.  i.  monks. 

^  In  the  rule  for  canons,  sanc- 

)U8es  of  the  right  of  sane-  tioned  by  the  council  at  Aix-Ia-Cha- 

e  checke^l  by  the  inter-  pelle  (816)  it  is  stated  that  many  of 

'  the  civil  law.     Thus  the  the  prelates  selected  their  clergy  ex- 

of  Charlemagne,  A.D.  779,  clunvely  from  the  serfs  (can.  oxix.), 

bids  any  bishop  or  abbot  and  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  laws 

kclter  to  a  thief  or  mur-  requiring  them  to  be   manumitted 

England,  however,  if  the  before  ordination :   t.  g.  Council  of 

ook  refuge  in   a  church  Toledo  (633),  can.  lxxiv.    The  ob- 

be  privilege  of  asylum,  a  ject  was  to  keep  them  more  entirely 

(688 — 735)  provided  that  under  the  lash  of.  episcopal  disci- 
old  be  spared,  but  that  he  pline  (severissimis  verberibus):  Mansi, 
Le  the  legal  'bot,'  or  sa-  xiv.  330. 
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RELATKWJs  a  step  to  ordination,  this  enactment  of  the  civil  power 
POWER.     ^^  tending  in  a  high  degree  to  humanize  and  to  ennoble 
the  most  abject  of  our  race*. 


^  See  Neander^s  remarks  on  this 
point,  and  on  the  general  feelings  of 
the  Church  with  regard  to  slavery : 
V.  133 — 139.  Another  remarkable 
instance  of  the  change  produced  by 
Christianity  is  seen  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Institutes f  dkc,  ed.  Thorpe,  n. 
314,  where  the  lord  is  enjoined  to 
protect  his  thralls,  on  the  ground 
that  'they  and  those  that  are  free 
are  equally  dear  to  Grod,  who  bought 
us  all  with  equal  value/  Perhaps 
no  feature  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
more  striking  than  the  influence  of 


the  Church  in  teaching  the  equality 
of  men,  and  opening  a  way  to  pn* 
ferment  for  the  humblest  of  her 
members.  Any  one  might  be  n» 
ceived  into  a  monastery :  he  cmdd 
then  be  ordained,  and  if  posseasiitt 
superior  qualifications  might  ti 
vance  to  the  very  highest  eminenei 
in  Church  and  State.  In  this  maiH 
ner  some  of  the  evils,  arising  out  of 
the  hereditary  character  of  feudafiBBif 
were  largely  counteracted ;  and  the 
Church  became  the  champion  and 
promoter  of  popuLu*  rights. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

>N  THE  STATE  OP  BELIGIOUS  DOCTRINE  AND 

CONTROVERSIES. 


WESTERN   CHURCH. 

i'EW  of  the  minor  discrepancies*  in  the  lists  of  the    western 
xe-canon  had  come  over  to  the  present  period ;  but - 


y  quarter  of  the  Church  a  cordial  veneration  for 
ching  of  the  Bible  had  continued  as  of  old.  It  veneration 
I  treasury  of  supernatural  wisdom  and  the  fountain  scriptures, 
gious  truth.  A  personal  investigation  of  it  was 
ngly  required'  in  those  who  had  learned  to  read, 
jh  the  number  of  such  persons  at  this  epoch  would 
tively  small ;  while  ignorance  or  meagre  knowledge 
►ages  was  regarded  as  a  bar  to  holy  orders*. 

k;lirockb,xx.  iQisq.andBp.  ing  the  restoration  of  letters  was  a 

fitt.  of  the  Canon,  ch.  IX.  X.  fear  lest  the  prevailing   ignorance 

8    the    English    canons   of  should  lead  to  misconceptions  of  the 

oo  (747)>  after  complaining  Bible :  '  ne  sicut  minor  in  scribendo 

many  '  rather  pursued  the  erat  prudentia,  ita  quoque  et  multo 

snts  of  this  present  unstable  minor  in  eis,  gtiam  recte  esse  debvr 

the  assiduous  study  of  the  issetf   esset  sanctarum  Scripturarvim 

ripture,'  proceed  as  follows :  ad  intdligendum  sapiential  CapituZ, 

»re  let  the  boys  be  confined^  ed.  Baluze,  I.  201. 
led  up  in  the  schools  to  the  *  e.  g.   Council  of  Toledo  (633), 

icred  knowledge,  that  being  can.  xxv ;  Aries  (813),  can.  i.     Al- 

means  well-learned,    they  cuin  (797)  thus  exhorts  the  people  of 

Dme  in  all  respects  useful  to  his  native  land  (Ep,  Lix.  al.  Lxxiv. 

3h  of  God.'   English  Canons,  0pp.  i.  78) :  *  Prime  omnium  qui  in 

son,  I.  246,  Oxf,  1850.     Cf.  ecclesia  Christi  Deo  deserviunt,  dis- 

uage  of  Aldhelm,  in  Whar-  cant  diligenter,  quomodo  Deo  pla- 

glia  Sacra,  J^  5  (Ojpjp.  ed.  ceant,  quomodo  fidem  catholicam, 

,  334)  ;   KO^De  Laudibus  quam  priraum  doctores  nostri  in  eis 

Uis,  §  4,  p.  4.    One  of  the  ^indaverunt,    obtinere   firmiter    et 

)f  Charlemagne  in  forward*  prsedicari  v aleant ;  quia  ignoraniia 
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WESTERN 
CHUaCH. 


Theology  of 
Oreporytiu 
Great. 


From  their  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Latin  doctors  symbolized  with  St  Angoa- 
tine,  and  were  generally  disposed  to  follow  in  his  steps. 
Of  his  more  eminent  disciples  we  have  one  in  the  Boman 
bishop,  Gregory  the  Great,  who  forms  the  transition- 
link  in  our  descent  from  the  early  to  the  media&yal  schools 
of  thought.  He  had  imbibed  the  predominating  spirit 
of  the  west:  he  clung  to  the  authoritative  language  of 
the  councils  with  implicit  and  unreasoning  belief*.  His 
writings,  therefore,  stand  in  some  way  contrasted  with 
the  subtler  and  more  independent  labours  of  the  eastern 
theologians,  where,  especially  in  men  like  John  of  Dar 
mascus',  we  may  trace  a  continual  effort  to  establish  the 
bi^^u^  traditions  of  the  past  on  dialectic  grounds.  So  far,  indeed, 
uaching,  ^^s  Gregory  the  Great  from  prying  into  speculative 
matters,  that  he  seems  to  have  confined  himself  exclusively 
to  one    (the  more  practical)   aspect  of  the  Augustinian 


Scriptubrarum  ignorantia  Dei  est... 
Adducite  yobu  doctores  et  magis- 
tros  SanctcB  Scripturcef  ne  sit  inopia 
apud  V08  Verbi  Dei,  etc.*  In  con- 
futing misbelievers,  it  was  usual  to 
insist  on  that  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  accorded  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Fathers ;  e.  g, 
*  Tantum  divina  yoluit  providentia, 
lit  rescriberetur  in  evangelicse  eel- 
situdinis  auctoritatem,  sanctorum- 
que  patnim  probabilibus  literis, 
quantum  ad  nostram  sufficere  sa- 
lutem  censuit.  lUis  utamur  nomi* 
nibus  de  Christo,  qu88  in  yeteri 
novoque  Testamento  inveniuntur 
scripta.  Sufficiat  nobis  apostolicsB 
auctoritatis  doctrina,  et  catholi- 
corum  Patrum  longo  tempore  ex- 
plorata  fides/  Alcuin,  adv.  Elipan- 
dum,  lib.  IV.  c.  14;  0pp.  i.  914. 

^  Thus  at  his  consecration,  he 
wrote  a  synodal  letter  to  the  other 
patriarchs  (591)  testifying  his  reve- 
rence for  the  (Ecumenical  councils. 
Mansi,  IX.  1041.  Several  Spanish 
councils  {e,g,  Toledo,  653)  did  the. 


same:   and  the   English  synod  of 
Cealchythe    (785    or   787)  parUea- 
larizes  the  Nicene  and  six  General 
Councils.     Wilkins,    i.    146. — 11m 
only   case  in  which   the  Western 
Church  appears  to  vary  from  this 
rule  relates  to  the  important  clause 
Filioque,  added  to  the  Nioeno-Coo- 
stantinopolitan   creed.      The  addi- 
tion can  be  clearly  traced  to  Spain 
(Council  of  Toledo,    589:   Mansi, 
IX.  981).    It  excited  the  displeasurs 
of  the  Greeks  about  767  (see  Annor 
les  Lauriss.  ad  an. :  Pertz,  i.  144); 
but  the  dispute  did  not  come  to  a 
head  till  809.  The  clause  was  eveir- 
where  inserted  (in  the  west)  at  the 
bidding  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (867): 
Mansi,  XV.  355.  See  Neale's  JSoiKmi 
Church,     'Introd.'   pp.    11 47  sqq. 
The  defenders  of  it  relied  on  the 
'Athanasian  Creed,'  now  quite  cur- 
rent in  the  Latin  Church.    Wat«r- 
land.  Hist,  ojj^than.  Creed,  oh.  TL 
^  Scholastiil^i  properly  so  caDed, 
had  its  Starting-point  in  hinu    Sn 
below  on  the  'Eastern  C)iii|t)b.* 
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Like  his  master,  he  was  strongly  conscious  of   ^^^ 

ast  and  all-holy  attributes  of  God,  the  depth  and 

oity  of  evil,  and  the  moral  impotence  of  man  un- 
ened  by  the  Blessed  Spirit ;  yet  was  careful  to  explain 
ge  the  power  of  seli-determination,  or  the  freedom  of 
iiunan  will\  He  urged  on  all  around  him*^,  and 
ially  on  those  who  were  occupied  in  teaching®,  their 
need  of  internal  holiness  and  purity  of  conscience. 
»ugh  placing  a  peculiar  stress  on  the  liturgic  element 
>r8hip',  and  on  a  stem  and  ascetic  training  of  the 
,  he  was  £Bur  from  losing  sight  of  the  essence  of  reli- 
-  or '  from  exalting  human  merit  into  rivalry  with 
t'a*.  The  work  that  presents  him  to  our  view  in  a  The  errors  he 
Avourable  light,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  Dtahgties,  J^^^ 
iiieh  he  has  betrayed  an  excessive  credulity.  It  is 
also  that  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatorial  fire,  which 
been  long^  floating  in  the  western  churches,  gained 


eander,  (7.  B,  v.  197  sq.  whose 
nm  on  Gregory  the  Great  is 
(UB  and  just.  The  influence 
led  by  Gregory  on  the  go- 
ent  of  the  Church  has  been 
d  out  already :  see  p.  42. 
{aia  pneveniente  divina  gratia 
sratione  bona,  nostrum  libe- 
irbitrium  sequitur,  nosmetip- 
lerare  dicimur,  qui  liberanti 
omino  consentimus,*  etc*  M<h 
m  Job,  lib.  XXIV.  §  24.  This 
in  thirty-five  books,  consists 
practioo-allegorical  exposition 

3  book  of  Job,  and  furnishes 
ar  Tiew  of  Gregory's  ethical 
a.  He  wrote  also  twenty-two 
^jUm  on  Ezekiel,  and  forty  Ho- 
on  the  Grospels. 

g.  Moralia,  lib.  xix.  §  38. 
ee  hiB  Jtegula  Pattoralis,  which 
fine  proof  of  his  ministerial 
ttness,    and  was  largely  cir« 

4  in  the  wes^^ 

!•  Liber  Bs/Kmentorum   (or 

iM^A-'wiui  adopted  in  the 

imclk     Teceiyed     their 


Christianity  from  Rome,  and  has 
been  6ul)stantially  preserved  ever 
since.  For  an  account  of  the  litur- 
gical changes  due  to  him,  see 
Palmer's  Originea  lAiwrg,  i.  113  sq. 
126  sq.,  4th  edit. :  Fieury's  Hutoire 
EccUa,  liv.  XXXVI.  §  146. 

^  Homil,  in  Evangel,  xxxiv, : 
'  Habete  ergo  fiduciam,  fratres  mei, 
de  misericordia  Conditoris  nostri, 
co^tate  quffi  facite,  recogitate  qusa 
fecistis.  Largitatem  supemsB  pie- 
tatis  aspicite,  et  ad  misericordem 
JudiceiTiy  dum  adhuc  expectat,  cum 
lachrymis  venite.  Cousiderantes 
riamque  quod  Justus  sit,  peccata 
vestra  nolite  negligere :  conside- 
rantes  vero  quod  pius  sit,  nolite 
desperare.  Prcebet  apvd  Deum  ho- 
mini  fiduciam  Deus  homo.  Est 
nobis  spes  magna  pceDitentibus, 
quia  Advocatus  noster  factus  est 
Judex  noster.'  Opp,  i.  161 1.  ed. 
Bened. 

*  See  Schrockh,  xvii.  332  sq. 
Keander,  rv.  442,  443.  St  Augus- 
tine viewed  the  doctrine  of  a  pur-. 
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WESTERN 
CUDRCH. 


Isidore  of  Seville 
(595-636). 


Venerable  Bede 
(672—735). 


a  fuller  and  more  definite  expression.  It  is  principallj 
based  upon  the  evidence  of  disembodied  spirits^;  and  as 
their  pains  are  said  to  have  been  mitigated  by  the  *oblft- 
tion  of  the  salutary  host",  the  views  which  men  took 
henceforward  of  the  sacrament  itself  would  be  distorted 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Gregory  was  succeeded  in  the  west  by  Isidore  of  Seville 
(Hispalensis),  who  died  in  636.  He  was  a  large  and 
intelligent  contributor  to  the  literature  of  Spain.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  writings,  he  has  left  a  minute  descriptioii 
of  the  Mosarabic  (or  Old  Spanish)  liturgy';  but  his  chief 
treatise  in  the  sphere  of  dogmatical  theology  consists  of 
a  train  of  thoughts*  on  Christian  faith  and  practice.  Thej 
are  drawn,  however,  in  most  cases,  from  the  fertile  works 
of  St  Augustine,  and  from  the  Moralia  of  Gregory  the 
Great. 

In  England^  one  of  the  ripest  scholars*  that  the  Boman 


gatory  in  the  mediaeval  sense  as 
somewhat  doubtful :  '  Incredibile 
non  est,  et  utrum  ita  sit,  quseri 
potest.'    Ibid, 

1  Dialog,  lib.  IV.  c.  35,  39,  46,  51, 
55.  It  should  be  stated  that  some 
writers  have  questioned  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  treatise;  but  Mabillon 
{Act,  Sanct,  Ordin,  Benedict,  tom.  I. 
§  2)  and  the  Benedictine  editor  of 
Gregory's  WorJcSy  appear  to  have  the 
better  of  the  argument. 

2  Ihid,  c.  55 :  *  Si  culpse  [i.  e.  leves 
culpse,  c.  39]  post  mortem  insolu- 
biles  non  sunt,  multum  solet  animas 
etiam  post  mortem  sacra  oblatio 
hostiae  salutaris  adjuvare/  etc, :  cf. 
Theodori  lAber  Posnilent,  c.  xlv. 
§  15,  where  this  passage  is  quoted 
among  others. 

3  De  Offidis  Ecclesiastids :  cf. 
Palmer's  Origines  Litwr,  1,  1 72  sq. 

^  De  Summo  Bono,  or,  Senten- 
tiarum  Libri  Tres,  Isidore  was  fol- 
lowed in  this  line  by  Tajo  of  Sara- 
gossa  and  Ildefonsus  of  Toledo.  On 
the  canons  attributed  to  him,  see 


Blondel's  Pseudo-hidorus,    and  a- 
bove,  p.  44,  n.  10. 

^  Famed  as  were  the  '  magistri  e 
Scotia'  (Ireland),  and  high  as  that 
country  stood  in  literary  merits,  it 
produced  no  distinguished  writer 
at  this  period.  Golumbanus  (see 
above,  p.  17)  is  the  solitary  theo- 
logian :  for  Adamnan  (d.  704) 
though  perhaps  of  Irish  extraction, 
composed  no  more  than  a  treatise 
De  Situ  Terra  JSa/nctce,  and  a  Life 
of  St  Cohimba, 

^  Others  were  Bp.  Aldhelm  (656 
— 709),  chiefly  known  by  his  poem 
and  prose  treatise  De  Laude  VirffifU- 
tatiSf  {0pp.  ed.  Giles,  Oxon.  1844); 
Eddius,  the  biographer  of  Wilfrith; 
Boniface,  the  missionary,  author  of 
fifteen  popular  Sermons,  and  the 
Letters  so  often  quoted  in  the  last 
chapter.  To  this  number  we  may 
add  Archbp.  Theodore  (603 — 690), 
whose  missioiA^to  England  was 
the  opening  o^b  new  era  in  the 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  learning 
(Bed.  Hist.  Eccl,  iv.  9),  and  whom 
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miBsion  to  the  Anglo-Saxoii  had  produced  was  the  Vene- 
rable Beda  (Bede).  At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  found 
his  way  into  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth',  in  whose 
doisters  he  continued  till  his  death,  absorbed  by  the  offices 
of  tranquil  worship,  or  engaged  in  collecting  and  commu- 
nicating  knowledge*  So  ardent  was  his  thirst  for  learning, 
that  it  urged  him  into  almost  every  field  of  mediaeval 
study ;  but  he  has  himself  informed  us,  that  he  found  a 
special  satisfaction  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible ^.  His  ex- 
pository works,  comprising  Sermons  and  Commentaries, 
evince  a  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  in  their 
style  and  spirit,  and  in  much  also  of  their  material,  they 
resemble  the  more  ancient  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
especially  of  St  Augustine'. 

A  bosom-Mend  of  Beda,  who  transmitted  the  impression  FjcgberM 
he  had  made  on  the  whole  of  the  Western  Church,  was 
Ecgberht,  archbishop  of  York,  where  he  founded  a  noble 


Uber  PceniieniidlM  and  CapUida  {in 
Thorpe's  Anglo-Saxon  Lawt,  dsc,  ii. 
I — 86)  are  an  important  specimen  of 
the  diadpHnary  canons  of  the  Church 
st  that  period.  They  led  the  way  to 
a  number  of  Ca^fe$tumaUa,  Pcmu 
imiUdia,  dbe:  A  still  older  example 
of  the  class  is  a  work  of  John  the 
Faster,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(585 — 593)^  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Mist,  de  Diseiplina  Poeni- 
tenl.  by  Morinns,  Paris,  1651. 

'  Tnis  was  the  foundation  of 
Benedict  Bisoop,  who  aided  more 
than  any  other  person  in  the  oivi- 
Kzinff .  m  the  north  of  England. 
"BSa  Iwt  anxiety  was  for  his  books, 
'bibiiotfaecam  quam  de  Roma  no- 
Mhssimam  copiosissimamque  advex- 
eraL'  See  Beda's  Life  of  mm  in  VU, 
Ahbaiwti  UuiremtUh.,  (at  the  end 
of  the  ffitL  Ecel.  ed.  Hussey),  pp. 
316—3^5. 

*  'cnnctnmqairex  eo  tempus 

nts  in  ejusdem  mobasterii  habita- 
tiaoe  peragens,  omnem  meditcmdis 
ficripterw  openm  dedi,  atque  inter 

M.A. 


observantiam  disciplinse  regularis  et 
quotidianam  cantandi  in  ecclesia 
ouram,  semper  out  discere  aut  docere, 
autscribere  dulceJuibui.*  Hist,  Ecel. 
V.  14,  Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
and  pathetic  than  the  narrative 
which  a  disciple  (Cuthbert)  has  left 
us  of  his  last  hours.  See  Wright's 
Biogr.  Brit.  Literar,  I.  267,  268. 
He  had  only  just  completed  a  trans- 
lation of  St  John's  Gospel  into 
Anglo-Saxon,  when  he  died,  in  the 
midst  of  his  weeping  scholars,  ydth 
a  '  Gloria  Patri '  on  his  lips. 

^  This  connexion  is  most  obvious 
in  the  Commemlaria  in  omnes  Epis- 
tolas  S,  Pauli.  The  other  works  of 
a  decidedly  theological  cast  are, 
Bxplanatio  in  PentaUuchum  et  Lihros 
Begum;  in  Samtielem;  in  Psalmos; 
in  Esdram,  Tchiam,  Job,  Proverbiay 
et  Cantica;  in  Quatuor  Evangdia, 
et  Acta  Apostolorum;  in  Epistolas 
Caiholicas  et  Apocalypsin;  besides 
a  number  of  Sermones  de  Tempore, 
and  others. 


^ 
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Alcuin 

(?  735-804). 


wEs™^    school  and  library^,  and  was   distinguished  for  his  pa- 

tronage  of  letters".     In  the  crowd'  of  enthusiastic  pupils, 

whom  his  talents  had  attracted  to  the  north  of  England, 
was  a  native  of  its  mother-city,  Alcuin  or  Albinus,  who 
was  destined  to  become  the  master-spirit  of  the  age. 
His  fame  having  reached  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  he 
was  pressed  to  take  part  in  the  projects  of  that  monarch 
for  securing  a  more  healthy  action  in  the  members  of  the 
Frankish  church.  Directing  the  scholastic  institutions, 
prompting  or  attempering  the  royal  counsels,  foremost  in 
the  work  of  domestic  reformation,  and  conspicuous  for  the 
breadth  and  clearness  of  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  missions*,  Alcuin  carried  to  his  grave  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  the  whole  of 
western  Europe.  His  theology,  as  it  survives  in  his  ex- 
pository works'',  is  like  that  of  Gregory  and  Beda,  with 
whose  writings  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  youth:  it 
bears  the  common  Augustinian  impress.  He  has  left, 
however,  certain  systematic  treatises*  on  fundamental  truths 
of  revelation,  as  well  as  on  absorbing  questions  of  the 
day:  and  in  these  he  has  exhibited,  not  only  his  entire 
acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  the  past,  but  an  acute  and 
well-balanced  mind. 

From  Alcuin  we  pass  over  to  a  controversy  in  which 


Bits  of  the 

Jdoptionist 

haruy. 


^  See  an  account  of  its  contents 
in  Wright's  Biograph,  Liter.  I.  pp. 

37»  38. 
^  His  own  works  are,  a  Dialogue 

Ecclesiasticoe  Institutionis  (in  Latin ), 
Fxcerpthnes  (in  Latin)  from  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  and  a  Coti- 
fessionale  and  PcenUenticUe  (in  An- 
glo-Saxon and  Latin):  Thorpe  ii. 

87—239- 
^  '  Erat  siquidem/  ei  ex  nobilium 

filiis  grex  scholasticorum,    quorum 

quidam    artis     grammaticse    rudi- 

mentis,    alii   disciplinis   erudieban- 

tur   artium  jam    liberalium,    non- 

nulli  divinarum  Scripturdrum^^  etc. 


VU,  Alcuini,  c.  n.  composed  in  8291 
and  prefixed  to  his  Works, 

*  See  above,  pp.  25,  a8. 

B  These  are,  Questiona  and  !%> 
twerB  on  the  Book  of  OeneaiB,  Com- 
mentaries  on  the  PoendteniicU  Ptalmt, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  EccUdasUt,  & 
John* 8  Goipd,  and  three  EpixUei  (^ 
St  Paul. 

^  The  chief  are  De  Fide  TrUA- 
tcUis  (a  body  of  Divinity),  De  Pro- 
cemone  Spiritui  Scmcti  (defending 
the  Western  view  of  it),  and  hui 
contributions  to  the  Adoptionisk 
controversy  (see  below,  pp.  67—69). 
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he  bore  a  leading  part, — ^the  controversy  known  as  the 
Adoptionist,  but  in  reality  a  phase  of  Nestorianism  revived''. 
It  is  the  one  formidable  tempest®  of  this  period  which  had 
its  birth-place  in  the  Western  Church.  The  authors  of  it 
were  two  Spanish  prelates  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth 
century),  Elipandus  of  Toledo  and  Felix  of  Urgel  (a  town 
of  Catalonia),  who,  as  it  would  seem,  in  their  anxiety  to 
make  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  less  offensive  to  Mu- 
hammedans',  maintained^^  that  our  Blessed  Lord,  as  many 
was  the  proper  son  of  David ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  in 
respect  of  His  humanity.  He  was  only  the  adoptive  Son 
of  Gk)d  (*Deus  nuncupativus  et  adoptivus  Filius').  In 
support  of  their  position",  Felix,  the  more  learned  mis-  ^t*  essmtiai 

^^  t  '  '  ^  resemblance  to 

believer,  ventured  to  reoccupy  the  groimd  of  the  Nestorian,  Nesuyrianum, 
though  their  arguments  were  put  in  a  somewhat  different 
form.  They  seized  on  the  expressions  of  the  Bible  which 
unfolded  the  subordinate  relations  of  the  Son,  in  His  me- 
diatorial work ;  and  while  admitting,  that,  a^  Ood,  He  was 
truly  and  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father",  they  inferred 


^  'Eooe  pare  quffidam  mundi 
hnrefeicn  praTitaiis  veneno  infecta 
est,  aaserens  Christum  Jesum  Deo 
Patri  yemm  noo  esse  Ulinm,  nee 
proprium,  sed  adoptivum:  et  Nei- 
tonana  haarens  ab  oriente...longam 
postliiniiiiiim  reviviscens,  latitando 
fuffit  in  oocident6m'...Alcuin,  Li- 
hMut  adv.  HoBTetin  Felicis,  §  3.  It 
is  Dot  dear,  however,  that  the 
aathors  of  the  movement  were  ac> 
qaainted  -vnth  the  writings  of  the 
Syzian  (or  Kestorian)  school.  For 
a  complete  history  of  it,  see  J. 
C.  F.  Waloh,  Hist,  AdopUanarwm; 
Neander,  v.  ai6 — 933;  and  Dor- 
ner,  Lekre  wm  der  Penon  Christi, 
n.  306 — 3«9  J  BerHn,  1853. 

*  For  minor  Btrugffles  in  England 
and  Gennanv,  see  M>ove  pp.  8,  ai, 
33.  It  is  aainr  alto  from  Alouin, 
{EpiaL  OQZZI.  aL  cpoxxv.  Opp,  i. 
485),  that  other  daises  of  dissentients 
('  sdvenarios  Apostdicso  doctrinaB  *) 
were  not  wanting. 


*  Neander,  Ibid.  p.  7ig, 

^^  ...  'dicentes,  Deum  esse  verum, 
qui  ex  Deo  natus  est,  et  Deum  nun- 
cupativum,  hominem  ilium,  qui  de 
Yirgine  factus  est.'  Alouin,  adv. 
Mipand.  lib.  rv.  c.  5.  They  made 
an  appeal  to  older  authorities  (see 
the  Spin.  Mipandi  ad  Albinum; 
Alcuin,  Opp,  n.  868  sq.),  especially 
to  the  language  of  the  Mosarabic 
(old  Spanish)  Litur|nr,  then  in  use, 
where  the  term  'iMioption'  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  assumption  of 
our  nature  into  unitv  with  God. 
Alcuin  reproached  Eupandus  with 
substituting  'adoptivi*  for  'assumpti.' 

^^  The  main  authorities  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Alcuin,  (i) 
Libelliu  adversus  Hasretin  Felicis 
Episcopi,  {7)  Contra  FeUcem  UrgeUi- 
tanum  Episcopum;  to  which  may  be 
added,  (3)  the  treatise  quoted  in 
note  7. 

^^  '  Deum  Dei  Filium  ante  onmia 
tempera  sine  initio  ex  Patre  geni- 
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OppoHtton  to 
AcCoptionism. 


that  the  hnmanitj  of  Christ  wsiB  so  dissociable  from  die 
Godhead  as  to  "be  no  more  than  a  Temple  for  the  Logo8\ 
— no  more  than  a  creature  chosen  to  become  the  organ 
of  the  Lord,  in  a  way  not  essentially  unlike*  the  adoption 
of  all  Christians,  as  the  family  and  instruments  of  Goi 
The  creed  of  Felix  did  not  recognize  in  the  Incarnate 
Saviour  any  true  assumption  of  man's  nature  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Divine :  he  was  accordingly  most  scrupuloiM 
in  his  distinction  of  the  predicates  belonging  unto  each{ 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  impute  the  prayers,  the  8uffe^ 
ings,  and  the  death  of  Christ  to  a  necessity  'inherent  in 
His  manhood^,  and  not  to  a  voluntary  condescension  of 
the  Godhead  with  which  humanity  was  made  indissoluUj 
one.  Adoptionism,  in  other  words,  if  carried  to  its  logical 
results,  would  have  resolved  the  connexion  that  subsisted 
in  the  two-fold  natures  of  our  Lord  into  a  moral  and 
extrinsic  imion :  it  was  fatal,  therefore,  to  a  truth  which, 
of  all  others,  will  be  found  to  lie  the  nearest  to  the  core 
of  Christianity, — ^the  Incarnation  of  the  Saviour. 

After  lighting  up  a  controversy  in  the  Spanish  church*, 
Adoptionism  extended  into  Gothia  (the  adjacent  parts 
of  France),  where  it  had  soon  to  encounter  a  decisive 
overthrow.  It  was  examined,  at  the  wish  of  Charlemagne, 
by  the  synod  of  Ratisbon*  (792),  where  Felix,  as  belonging 
to  the  Frankish  empire,  had  been  summoned  to  appear. 
On  witnessing  the  condemnation   of  his  tenets,    he  re- 


turn, non  adoptione  sed  genere,  De- 
que gratia  sed  natura,  etc.* 

^  Alcmn,contraFelicem,lih.YU,c.2. 

'  He  compared  the  adoption  of 
Christ  with  that  of  Christians,  ad- 
mitting, however,  that  the  relation 
constituted  in  the  former  case  was 
higher  in  degree  ('excellentius*). 
Alcuin,  contra  Felicem,  lib.  ii.  c.  15, 
sq.,  and  especially  the  language  of 
Felix  himself,  lib.  rv,  c.  2, 

*  Ibid,  lib.  VII.  c.  15. 

^  Two  ecclesiastics  were  its  chief 


antagonists,  Etherius,  bishop  of  0th- 
ma,  and  Beatus,  a  priest.  The  lat- 
ter had  employed  himself  in  exponnd- 
ing  the  Apocalypse,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  fragment  Advemu 
Mipandum,  in  Canisius,  Led.  Antiq* 
II.  297 — 375,  ed.  Basnage.  Elipan- 
dus,  on  the  other  side,  denounced 
his  antagonism  as  the  wurk  of  Anti- 
christ.   Ibid.  310, 

«  Cf.  Schrockh,  XX.  465,  466, 
respecting  the  accounts  of  earfier 
proceedings. 
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Dounced  them  on  the  spot,  and  as  a  penance  was  sent    western 

to  the  court  of  Rome®,  to  repeat  his  abjuration.    But  no 

sooner  was  he  lodged,  on  his  return,  in  the  Saracenic 
provinces  of  Spain,  than  he  relapsed  into  his  former  errors'. 
Elipandus®  in  the  mean  time  represented  the  injustice  of 
the  recent  acts,  and  earnestly  desired  the  emperor  to  call 
another  synod.  His  request  led  the  way  to  the  convoking 
of  a  more  numerous  council  in  794,  at  Francfort',  where  jj^condemno' 
the  verdict  of  the  former  prelates  was  confirmed.  Soon 
after  this  decision,  Alcuin,  who  was  personally  known  to 
Felix,  opened  a  more  friendly"  correspondence  with  the 
champions  of  the  system  there  exploded;  and  although 
by  Elipandus,  who  did  not  live  in  the  Frankish  empire, 
all  his  arguments  were  met  with  bitterness  and  scorn, 
upon  the  other  he  was  able  to  produce  at  least  a  transi- 
tory change".  They  had  a  long  interview  in  the  synod 
held  at  Aix-larChapelle,  799,  when  Felix,  vanquished  for 
awhile  by  his  opponent,  promised  to  abandon  the  delusion, 
and  in  future  to  be  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
But  as  few  of  the  prelates  were  induced  to  rely  upon  this 
promise,  they  delivered  him,  with  the  approval  of  the 
emperor,  into  the  custody  of  Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons. 
At  his  death,  which  occurred  in  816,  it  was  plain  from 
an  extant  paper  that  he  still  adhered  to  his  former  creed  ^l^,ruH(m. 


*  PertiEy  I.  179.  In  thd  following 
year  (795)  the  pope  (Hadrian  L) 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  clenify, 
thmatfining  to  proceed  agaiiifet  Eli- 
pendtif.    Manai,  xni.  865. 

7  Almiin,  dd^.  EUpand.  lib.  I.  c.  16. 

®  Qoe^itt,  JSpitcop,  ffiapan,  ad 
Cmtohim  Magn,  in  Alcuin.  Opp,  n, 
567. 

*  A  Boman  Council  (799)  appears 
to  have  affirmed  the  last  deoiiBion. 
Labb.  Yii.  1 150.  Pagi,  however, 
places  this  Boman  Council  earlier, 
ad  an.  792 :  Hansi,  xm.  857. 

i«  'Cni  [i.  e.  FeUci]  in  has  adye- 
niens  partes  caritatis  calamo  episto- 


lam  exhortatoriam,  ut  se  catholicsd 
jungeret  unitatiy  dirigere  curayi.* 
Adv,  Mipand*  lib.  I.  c.  16.  The 
letter  alluded  to  is  in  his  Works,  i. 

783. 

^^  Alcuin  was  assisted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  whom  Charle- 
magne sent  on  two  occasions  into 
the  districts  (chiefly  Languedoc), 
where  Adoptionism  had  gained  a 
footing.  JEJdd,  xon.  al.  oviu.  p. 
136.  He  had  also  a  coadjutor  in 
Paulinus,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  who 
wrote  two  Treatises,  SacrotyUabuB 
and  Advermu  Fdicem,  in  refutation 
of  Adoptionism:  Opp,  Yenet.  1737. 
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^oblivion  ere  its  vacillating  author  had  been  taken  from 

the  scene  of  conflict. 


EASTERN    CHURCH. 

As  the  heresy  of  Nestorius  had  been  reawakened  in 
the  Latin  Church,  that  of  Eutyches  (or  the  Monophjsite) 
recurred,  in  the  opening  of  the  present  period  (633 — 680), 
Monothektim:  to  engage  the  more  speculative  doctors  of  the  East.  It 
was  held,  notwithstanding  the  definitions  of  Chalcedon,  thai 
our  belief  in  the  union  of  Two  Natures  in  the  Person  of 
the  Son  of  God,  involves,  as  one  of  its  consequences,  oar 
belief  in  His  singleness  of  will  and  operation.  In  die 
reasoning  of  this  party,  known  as  the  Monotheletea*^  the 
actions  of  our  Lord,  both  human  and  Divine,  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  single  energy  within  Him  {hifyyeia  S&nh 
Spi/ci]);  they  were  said  to  spring  from  the  Logos  only, 
as  the  one  proper  source,  although  the  human  element 
in  Christ  was  not  verbally  denied,  but  viewed  as  the 
passive  agent  of  His  Godhead'.  It  resulted,  therefore, 
that  the  current  usage  of  distinguishing  between  the  natures 
of  our  Lord  was  foimded  on  no  difference  or  dualily  in 
Him,  but  on  abstractions  of  the  human  mind. 

The  author  of  this  heresy  was  an  Arabian  bishop, 
Theodore  of  Pharan,  who  brought  over  to  his  views  no 


its  natwre. 


The  author 
of  it. 


^  See  the  Liber  adv.  Dogma  Fell- 
ciSf  by  Agobardy  who  succeeded 
Leidrad  as  archbishop  of  Lyons: 
Agobardi,  0pp.  ed.  Baluze,  1666. 

^  ^yLwoOeXiiTai,  a  name  which 
was  not  given  to  them  till  the  fol- 
lowing century. 

^  See  the  Fragments  of  Theodore 
of  Pharan  in  Mansi,  zi.  567  sq.  He 
asserts  that  in  our  Lord  ctvai  fdatp 

fuovpybp  rbtf  Qeov,  6pyavov  di  t^v 
dvOpuTrdrrjTa,  The  difficulty  of 
the  Monotheletes,  as  we  see  most 
plainly  in  the  case  of  Honorius^ 


bishop  of  Bome,  was  in  admittiiig 
that  a  two-fold  will  could  subsist,  in 
one  and  the  same  subject,  without 
conflict  and  opposition.  They  placed 
great  stress  on  a  phrase  /u^  (or,  as 
others  read,  kmv^)  Bewdpiicy  htpiyd^ 
which  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius  {Ihid.  565).  On. 
the  vast  influence  exerdsed  by  this 
author  in  stimulating  the  dialectioo> 
mystical  tendencies  of  the  East,  see 
Neander,  v.  234  sq.;  and  DonMr, 
Lfhrt  von  der  Penon  C^ritti,  t^ 
Theil,  196  sq. 
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less  a  personage  than  Sergius,  the  patriarch  of  the  Byzantine    eastern 

capital.     He  was  supported  also  "by  the  emperor,  Heracliua, - 

who  thought  he  conld  discover  in  the  school  of  Theodore  praHciBi  6* 
an  apt  and  auapiciouB  medium  for  disarming  the  liostility  *>irtum«- 
of  the  Monophysites,  and  winning  back  the  Armenian  pro- 
vinces, which  by  their  help  had  been  transferred  to  the 
rule  of  Persia.     At  his  desire  a  Formulary  was  composed, 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  pliant  Cyrus*,  formerly  of  Phasis, 
but  now  translated  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  (630),  effected 
a  reunion   of  the  Monophysites,   or  Jacobites,  with   thuniempro- 
Melchitea,  or  the  Church  (633).     It  was  cemented  by  nine  j<mi<itain 
Articles  of  concord',  in  the  seventh  of  which  the  heresy 
of  Theodore  was  formally  acitnowledged.   Amonkof  Pales- 
■  tine,   Sophroniua,  happening   to   be   then  at   Alexandria, 
foresaw  the  disastrous  issues  of  the  compromise,  and  set 
out  immediately  for  Constantinople  to  unburden  his  dismay 
to  the  patriarch  in  person.     Though  the  protests  he  there  ^^^^ 
entered  were  unheeded,  be  was   placed  in  the  following 
year,  by  his  election  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Jerusalem, 
in  a  more  commanding  station,     Sergius,  now  (as  it  would 
4eem)    afraid   of  his  opposition,  attempted  to  enlist   the 
influence  of  the  Roman  bishop  on  the  side  of  the  Mono- 
theletes,  and  in  that  he  was  eminently  auccesafiil.     The 
Borviving  letters  of  Honorius  (634)  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
Ills  approval  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  eastern  emperor, 
and  signify   his    full   agreement   with   tlic   novelties    of 
Bergius'.     They  produced,  however,  no  effect  on  the  patri- 

*  He  «t  first  reems  to  liava  liesi.  while  not   a  few  of  the  Melohil^s 
tatod,  bat  his  Bcniplfs  were  removed  quitted   tbe   conimuDtDii   of  Cjma. 
by  BoighiB.    Cy^  Epitl.  ad  Serginm,  Neale,  EaMrm  Church,  il.  63. 
Huui,  n.  s^i.  '  "Unam  voluntatsmfatemurDo- 

*  Mjuui,  II.  jGj.  In  the  7th  Art.  mini  nostri  Jesu  Chriati;'  Mnnsi, 
Hwuetated:  t^  airiu  In  XpiorSii  il.  535.  'Dtrum  autem  propter 
jr«l  vl^  tnpytOrra  rd  Biorpiw^  not  opera  DiPinitatiaetliURisnitBtiBUDK, 
^ifiimra  pf  #ea*8/ii»f  inpyiif.  an  g^minffi  operationea  deheaot  deri- 
The  Monophjaites,  who  were  nume-  vtttEO  dici  vel  iotelligi,  ad  noa  irta 
iniu  and  powerful  in  Egjpt,  louked  periinero  non  debent;  nslinquentea 
Upon  the  ooDCordat  as  a  triumph :  ea  grammatictf,  qui  aolent  parvulia 
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EASTERN     arch  of  Jerusalem,  wlio  strenuously  maintained  his  groundV 

'—  until  637,  when  the  cloud  of  Islamism  which  had  gatheiel- 

over  Syria  shut  him  out  from  all  further  notice.  In  688^ 
the  emperor,  assisted  as  before,  put  forth  an  expositaij 
PiOM^ionof  edict  ^  ("E^c^ecrt?  t^  TTMrre©?),  in  which  it  is  peremptorily 
638.  '  ordered,  that  while  the  doctrine  of  one  Person  most  ht 
held  in  ax^cordance  with  conciliar  definitions,  nothing  mm 
is  to  be  said  or  published  on  the  single  or  the  two-fold 
mode  of  operation  (jjuiav  r]  Bug  ipepyelasi).  But  in  respect 
of  the  second  point,  it  ventured  to  determine  that  then 
is  in  Christ  one  only  will,  and  that  the  teaching  of  the 
other  school  leads  necessarily  to  the  idea  of  two  antoffonislk 
wills  {Bvo  teal  ravra  ivavrla  OeXT^fiaTa)^ — an  assumptioiii 
it  will  be  remarked,  as  arbitrary  as  it  is  unfounded.  The 
appearance  of  this  edict,  though  it  roused  no  active  op- 
position either  at  the  seat  of  power,  or  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  was  differently  regarded  by  the  Christiase 
^Moted  in  the  of  the  wcst.  At  Romc,  a  successor  of  Honorius,  John  IV., 
deliberately  rejected  the  imperial  edict,  first',  in  a  synod 
(641),  and  next  in  the  letters  he  addressed  to  Constantine^ 
the  son  of  Heraclius,  and  to  Pyrrhus*,  who  now  occupied 
the  chair  of  Sergius.  Still  their  edict  kept  its  ground 
in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the  west^,  and  Paul,  who 


'estem 
Qiurch. 


ezquisita  derivando  nomina  vendl- 
taro.'  Jh,  54? :  cf.  a  second  letter  of 
the  same  kind,  ib,  579.  He  even 
explains  away  the  text,  'Father, 
not  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done,'  as 
if  it  were  spoken  merely  for  the 
instruction  of  the  faithful,  and  was 
no  index  of  the  human  will  of  Christ. 
On  these  accounts  the  name  of  Ho- 
norius was  placed  among  those  whom 
the  sixth  seneral  Council  (680)  ana- 
thematized. Some  Bomanists  have 
attempted  to  evade  or  deny  this 
fact:  but  see,  among  others,  Bos- 
suet,  Dtfensio  Dedat.  Cleri  OaUi* 
ecmi,  n.  laS. 

^  See  his  ypdfifMra  iyOpwurriKd 
{a  circular  issued  when  he  entered 


on  his  office),  in  Act.  XL,  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  (680):  MauA, 
XI.  462  sq. 

*  Mansi,  X.  992.  It  is  borrowed^ 
in  some  parts  word  for  word,  from 
an  epistle  of  Sergius  to  Honorius  of 
Bome;  Und,  xi.  539. 

'  Theophanes,  Chronograph,  1. 508 : 
ed.  Bonn. 
^  Mansi,  x.  6S2, 

*  lb.  XI.  9. 

*  Thus,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Rome^ 
after  a  long  correspondence  with  the 
Monotheletes,  undertakes  (648)  to 
deprive  the  B^antine  patriarch.  VU, 
Theodor,  in  Yignolii  Lib,  PorOif,  U 

257. 
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led  Pyrrhus'  in  642,  adhered  in  like  manner  to  the    eastebn 

,    ^  .    .  CHURCH. 

lelete  opinions.  


t  they  had  soon  to  encounter  a  severe  antagonist 

dmus,  the  Confessor  (?  580 — 655),  one  of  the  most  Maximus.atc 

,  ,       ^  ,    '  Confessor. 

it  writers  of  the  period,  and  distinguished  by  a  clear 
ofound  perception  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ®. 
sdly  an  important  personage  at  court,  he  had  after- 
embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  risen  to  the  post 
unenos,  or  abbot,  of  Chtysopolis  (on  the  Asiatic  side 
Bosphorus).  But  as  he  was  opposed  to  the  ruling 
in  his  yiew  of  Monotheletism,  he  retreated  into 
where  his  erudition  and  acuteness"  were  employed 
ing  converts;  and  in  649  we  find  him  at  the  Lateran, 
ling  the  zeal  of  pope  Martin  I. 
the  previous  year  (648),  the  emperor  Constans  II., 
8  to  restore  tranquillity  and  order,  had  determined 
idraw  the  *Ecthesis'  and  to  replace  it  by  SLnoth&r  Pjojueationo/ 

*■  •'  the  Type. 

f  a  less  dogmatic  character,  entitled  *  Type  of  the 
(TvTTO?  T^9  wMTTeo)?)-  It  forbad^*^  all  kinds  of 
itions  on  the  willing  and  the  working  of  our  Lord, 
It  under  heavy  penalties ;  confining  the  dissentients, 
)t  lay  or  clerical,  within  the  terms  of  the  older 
s  of  the  Church.  But,  politic  as  it  might  seem, 
easure  was  peculiarly  ofiensive  to  the  champions 
truth.  In  their  eyes  it  was  harsh,  one-sided,  and 
c;  and,  still  more,  was  calculated  to  engender 
*I  with  regard  to  a  cardinal  point  of  their  religion". 

hxa  abdicated  on  account  of  ^^  Mansi,  x.  1029 ....  Oeavl^oiieif. . . 

mlaiity,  flew  into  A£rica,ab-  /i^  SZeiav  ixcw  irpos  dXX'i^Xovs  drrb 

Monothelete  opinions  (645)  rod  vapbvros  irepX  hbi  OeXiifiaroi  if 

bat  speedily  fell  into  them  fiias  ipepyelas,  if  d6o  ivepyciQp  koL 

d  recovered  his  see  in  654.  S^o  BeKf^fidruv,  olcaf8i^iroT€  irpo<l>ip€w 

Teand.  v.  250—354.    Some  dfi^pifyrijirw,  iptv  re,  koL  <f>i\ov€i' 

rks  are  collected  by  Com-  kUlv, 

vols.  Par,  1675.     ^^^  ^'^  *^  S®®  Bpist.  Abhat,  et  Monachor. 

of  the   rest,  see    Smith's  m  Synodo  Lateiv/n,  apud  Mansi,  x. 

cL  904.    These  were  Oriental   monks 

is  JHtputatio  cum  Pyrrho:  and  abbots  who  had  fled  to  Eome 

59 — 195.  fbr  an  asylum. 
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In  the  west,  therefore,  Martin  I.  immediately  convol 
-  a  synod  (649),  which  condemned  the  hereay  of  the  Moni>- 
theletea  as  well  as  the  '  Ecthesis'  and  '  Type,'  and  anathe- 
matized' its  principal  abettors,  Theodore  of  Pharan,  Sergiua, 
Cyrus,  Pyrrhus,  and  Paul,  at  that  time  patriarch  of  Con- 
Btantinople.  Though  the  emperor  was  not  personally 
touched  by  the  fiilminations  of  this  council,  the  proceedinga 
had  aroused  his  deepest  indignation.  He  instructed  the 
Byzantine  exarch  (his  governor  in  Italy)  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  '  Type,'  and  ultimately  (653)  to  proceed 
to  the  attainder  of  the  pope,  who  had  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  charge  of  high  treason.  The  command 
was  punctually  obeyed ;  and  on  June  17,  653,  Martin  was 
transported  to  the  seat  of  government,  like  an  ordinary 
criminal.  He  did  not  reach  Constantinople  till  Sept.  17, 
654.  At  his  trial  he  was  loaded  with  indignities,  and 
finally  banished  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  died  in  the 
following  year',  A  atill  heavier  doom  awaited  Slaximns' 
and  two  of  his  disciples:  they  were  at  first  sent  into 
Thrace;  but  on  refusing  to  accept  the  '  Type'  were  dragged 
back  to  Constantinople,  anathematized  in  a  synod  over 
which  Peter,  the  new  patriarch,  presided,  and  after  scourg- 
ing, mutilation,  and  a  public  mockery  were  banished  (663) 
into  the  Caucasus,  among  the  Lazians.     Maximus  survived 


'  Ihid.x.  1158.  The  fourteenth 
canon  will  illuBtrata  their  view  of 
the  ooEtroversy ;  '  8i  quia  ssoundara 
acelerosos  hiereticOB  cum  ana,  volnn- 
tate  et  una  operatioDe,  quffl  ab  hce- 
iBtida  impie  confitetur,  et  duas  vo- 
luntates  pariterqae  et  operationea, 
hoc  est,  DiviniUD  et  huniaiiRm,  qus 
in  ipso  Christo  Deo  io  UDitate  eal- 
TBiitQr,  et  a  Sanctis  j>atrtbiu  ortho- 
doie  in  ipso  pRedicantur,  denegiiit 
et  respuit,  condenmatUB  sit.'  The 
eooyclio  letters  of  the  pope  and 
aynod  oontjun  the  following  violent 
expreegione:  '  Impios  hceretiaoa  cum 
omnibus  pravisaimiB  dogmatibua  eo- 


Impiam  eethffin  vtl  ii 


■I  typam 


quidquam  de  hia,  quie  expoaita  al 
in  eis,  BUBcipiunt  aut  defendnn^ 
aeu  verba  pro  eia  fadnnt  in  b  '  ' 
anathematizarimuB,'  Jbid. 
cT.  Martin'a  letter  to  the  emptnfi 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  pW 
ceedinga,  p.  790. 

'  See  the  CommemoraHo  and  otbi 
doGumenta  in  Mansi,  z.  853, 

'  See  the  Life  tff  JUaxttam  f 
other  ancient  docntnenta  prefiieC 
tht!  edition  of  hia  worka   bjr  O    I 


few  days,  and  with  him  all  the  zeal  of  the  eastern    : 
eletea  appears  to  have  "been  extinguiahed*.  — 

the  next  ten  years  we  meet  with  few  if  any  traces 
stance  in  that  quarter,  though  it  is  probable  that  in 
tin  Church  the  disaffection  to  the  '  Type'  was  silently 
ling '.     Constans  left  the  throne  to  Conatantine  Po-  g 
[3  (668 — 685),  who  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  '■''' 
dly  attached  to   the   reigning   school   of  doctrine. 
;  contrary  a  letter*  which  he  wrote  to  Donus,  bishop 
ne,  678,  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  heal  the  dis- 
na  of  the  Church  by  summoning  a  general  council. 
!  arrival  of  the  letter  Donus  was  no  more,  but  it  came 
le  hands  of  Agatho  hia  successor,  who  immediately 
d  the  suggestion,  and,  convening  an  assembly  of  the 
n  bishops^  to  deliberate  upon  it,  sent  a  deputation  of 
»  Constantinople,    He  also  contributed  materially  to  -n 
.ccessful  issue  of  the  council,  by  hia  fnll  and  lucid  si. 
tion  of  the  controverted  truth*.    The  sessions,  which  6i 
tighteen  in  number,  lasted  from  the  7th  November, 
»  the  I6th  September,   681,   the  emperor  himself 
bog  not  unfrequently  in  person.     After  a  minute  and 
■hat  critical  review  of  the  authorities  which  had  been 
i  ou  either  side,  Monotheletism  was  left  with  an  almost 


'   pope   EugeniuB,    ap-       logn' 


iddeil  in  the  steps  of  Uono- 
ieart  bia  ^aots  (apocriaiarii) 
aatioaple,  had  subscribed  the 
Uid  had  penuaded  Maiimua 
,  Vitalian  also  (657—673) 
ed,  or  made  do  public  stand 
the  court.     Schrockb,   sx. 

ie  year  677,  the  oouunnnion 
tbe  Cburchea  of  Rome  and 
linopla  was  eotirely  sua- 
Tbeodore  the  Bjiantioo 
I  propoeing  te  strike  the 
Titalian,  as  well  as  of  the 
man  bishopa  after  Hon  onus, 


church.     Thid. 
C'onilani,  tp,  ad  Donwrn  ii 
Cone.  Tl.  (Ecvmen-k.  Mans!,  si 


Held  al 


I,  March 


f,  Eddius,    Tit. 
Wilfrid,  c.  ii.' 

'  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  his 
own  Dame  and  that  of  the  gyood, 
coDtaining  125  delegates:  Mansi, 
XI.  iSG.  Hb  cites  passages  &om  the 
Gospels  which  prove  tbo  co-opera- 
tion in  OUT  Lord  of  the  human 
and  Divine  wills:  dwelling  among 
others  on  S.  Matth.  iivi.  39,  which 
bis  predecessor  Honoriua  had  ex- 
plained away.  The  letter  was  read 
the  4tli  session   of  the   ensuing 
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EA8TEKN    solitary  champion'  in  the  peraon  of  Macarius,  patriarchal 

Antioch, -who  for  adhering  to  liia  old  opinions  was  eveDtaoUyl 

deposed  by  his  brother-prelatea  (March  7,  681).     A  defiui-  I 
tion  of  the  true  faith'  and  an  anathema  pronoiuiced  on  all  I 
who  were   infected  with   the  heresy  of  the  Monotheletea  I 
(Honoriua"   in  the  number),  brought  the  sittings  of  tiiS  I 
council  to  a  close,  and   renewed  the  communion  of  the  I 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,     Their  solution  of  the  con- 
judeciiion.      troveisy  waa  as  foUowa;   that  ia  Christ   'there   are  two 
natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations,  without  division, 
without  change  or  conversion,  with  nothing  like  antagonism, 
and  nothing  like  confusion,' — yet  they  wei^e  careful  to  add 
a  precautionary  clause,  to  the  effect  that  the  human  will 
could  not  come  into  collision  with  the  Diyine,  but  was  in  • 
all  things  subject  to  it, 
AotmpUbi  Their  definitions,  though  confirmed  anew  by  the  voice  of 

OftHiim.        theTrulian  Council'  (691),  did  not  immediately  suppress  tlie 
Monothelete  diacussious.     On  the  contrary  a  later  emperor, 


^  At  the  opening  of  the  synod, 
Georgs  I.,  patriarch  of  Conatantin- 
op]«,  took  bis  side,  but  sfterwarils 
declared  hmiself  a  convert  to  the 
opposite  party.  In  the  15th  Beaeion, 
Polychrouius,  a  tkaaticid  monk  of 
Thrsce,  endeavoured  to  establish  th« 
truth  of  MoQotheletism  by  raising 
a  dead  man  to  life,  but  after  wliis- 
periag  Bome  time  in  the  ear  of  the 
corpse,  he  confeaeed  hia  jnabihty  to 
work  the  miracle.  Be  waa  accord- 
ingly deposed  ii-om  the  priesthoad. 
The  same  penalty  waa  inflicted  on  a 
Syrian  priest  at  Uie  folbwing  aessioa 
(Aog.  9). 

*  Mansi,  XI.  631 — 637. ..t6  ir$pii- 
Tinw  ttiroB  eiX'yina  BeuiSir  nit  d»ii- 
piSi7,  aiauaTU  St  iiSXKa'.,.iio  H 
^uiriKdt  irt/ryflas  iSuupiru!,  irpi-r- 

T^l  Kv/iif  ^fiuF-.-Soidfo^iw.  There  is 
Bome  variation  in  the  statements  as 
to  the  number  of  bishops  present. 
The  Bubscriptious  do  not  exceed  one 
hundred. 


'  See  above,  p.  71,  n.  6.  Attempta  I 
had  been  made  to  vindicate  tlit  | 
orthodoxy  of  Honorius  (e.g.  bj  J 
Maiimus,  Manai,  z.  f-*    — '  '■■■  ■ 


dof  S 


been  gtudiouslj  passed  _ 

the  proceediugs  of  tbe  Homi 
nods,  but  here  at  Constantinople  d 
clause  Kal '  OntipiBii  Tin  ytriiifnit  m 
var  rijs  Ttpia^vripat '  Pii/iJit,  trj 
was  tbrice  added  to  the  list  of  f 
anathematized, 
till,  6j6.  Leo  II.  in  notifyingl 
acceptance  or  conCrmatJon  of  U 
council  (681),  adds  a  clause  ti 
same  effect;  he  anal' 
Eonorium  I.,  qui  banc  aposti 
ecclesiam  non  apostoHcEe  tradiUaa!l  I 
dootrina  luatravit,  Bed  profaua  pro- 
ditione  immaculatam  fidem  subvtf" 


'  Ib.l 


■7V- 


On  the  di 
pleasure  which  this  council  bad  ei 
cited  in  the  west,  see  above,  p.  4) 
n,  8;  p.  ji;  and  cf.  Gieaeler,  I 
J78sq. 
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aneSy  or  Philippicus*^,  commanded  the  erasure  of  the 

t  creed  from  the  Acts  of  the  General  Councils,  and 

eded  (711)  with  the  help  of  a  creature  of  the  court, 

1  lie  placed  in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  to  revive 

xploded  errors.    But  his  own  dethronement  in  713 

m  end  to  the  agitation. 

.  small  remnant  of  Monotheletes  continued  id  subsist  it  survives 

among  the 

ges  m  the  fastnesses  of  Lebanon.  These  were  the  ^"^J^ 
fittest  the  followers  of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  chief- 
John  Marun,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  the 
ith  or  eighth  century.  It  is  not  clearly'^  ascertained 
hiat  time  the  Monothelete  opinions  were  accepted  by 
tribe,  but  we  learn  that  somewhat  earlier  than  1182, 
b  forty  thousand  of  them  recognized  the  jurisdiction  of 
liatin  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  passed  over  to  the 
ch  of  Rome®. 

t  has  been  mentioned  that  the  task  of  vindicating 
►doxy  at  this  period  had  been  consigned  in  no  small 
56  to  Maximus.     But  his  works  are  not  all  devoted  Thejheoiogy 

of  Maxxmm ; 

>lemic8^.     He  was  the  representative  of  a  tendency  to 
cticism,  which  had  been  long  prevailing  in  the  Greek 
Qunion.     Both  his  learning  and  his  spirit  were  trans- 
jd  to  another  student,  John  of  Damascus  (fl.  740),  who  5^^^*^-^ 
Left  behind  him  logical  investigations  of  nearly  all  the 


beophance.  Chronograph,  319 
.  Paris:  Oombefis,  Hist  Hceres, 
kd,  §  n.  201  sq.  Paris.  1648. 
pioasy  with  the  same  object, 
d  the  removal  of  a  picture 
grinem,  quam  Grseci  votaream 
i,  sex  ooDtinentem  sanctas  et 
■sales  synodos')  from  St  Peter's 
1  at  Borne;  but  his  mandate 
jected  by  Constantine  I.  (712): 
^onsi€MHn.  apud  Yignolii  Lib, 
K  n.  10. 

9e  the  Biblioth,  OrierUoHis  of 
Assemau  (himself  descended 
this  body),  torn.  i.  a^TB(\., 
different  account  in  Gombefis, 
HcBra.  Monoitheil,,  p.  460:  cf. 


also  Gibbon,  iv.  383 — 385,  ed.  Mil- 
man. 

7  John  of  Damascus  {Libellus  de 
Vera  Sententiaf  c.  8:  0pp.  I.  395, 
ed.  Le  Quien)  already  (cir.  750) 
numbers  them  among  the  heretics. 
He  also  describes  a  Monophysite 
addition  to  the  Trisagion  (Ibid,  p. 
485)  by  the  term  Mapuvi^eip. 

^  Schrockh,  xx.  455.  The  chief 
authority  for  this  statement  is  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre ;  but  at  a  later  period 
Abulpharagius  (who  died  1286) 
speaks  of  the  Maronites  as  still  a 
sect  of  Monotheletes.    Ibid, 

^  See  a  review  of  his  theological 
system  in  Neander,  v.  236  sq. 
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. ■ Hia  work,  entitled'  An  Accurate  Exposition  of  the  Orth 

Faith,  is  tinctured  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophj,  and  ex- 
ercised an  important  influence  on  t!ie  cultm-e  of  the  Eastern 
churches  from  that  day  to  our  own,  It  was  in  truth  the 
starting-point  of  their  scholastic  system,  although  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  it  grew  were  borrowed  in  moat  cases 
from  the  Fathers,  and  especially  from  Gregory  of  NazianziiH. 
But  the  pen  of  Damascenus  did  not  dwell  entirely  on  this 
class  of  theological  discussions :  it  invested  a  less  speculative 
theme  with  all  the  subtleties  and  nice  distinctions  of  the 
mu/tfOif  schools'.  This  was  the  question  of  image- worship*,  which 
in  the  reigns  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  hia  followers  {726— 
842),  convulsed  every  province  of  the  Church.  It  was 
already  an  established  custom  to  make  use  of  images  and 
pictures,  with  the  view  of  exciting  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
or  of  instructing  the  more  simple  and  unlettered ;  hut  the 
Western  Church,  at  least  until  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
had  not  proceeded  fiirther  than  this  point'.  A  different 
feeling  was  however  common  in  the  Eastern,  where  the  softer 


tidruf  Kal  irepyitwr  ical  'Kmrwr  ^vai- 
irloTeuj!.    On  his  eyatem  of  religioua 


aUoi 


)  Bide, — in  fmour  of  in 


docti 


e  Schrc) 


■zjo— 


319;  Ritter,  GachKhle  der  Chriill. 
Fhtiotophie,  n.  sS3i  Dorner,  L^re 
v<m  der  Person  Chnali,  11.  15;  sq.; 
aai,  for  a  list  of  liia  multifaiious 
writinga.  Smith's  BUtgraph.  Diction- 
ary. 

•  In  Lis  diaoauTBeB,  tlpSt  Toit  Sia- 
piXKanas  xii  oylas  tMfaj :  0pp.  I, 
305  Bq.  He  viewed  the  Iconoclaatio 
moTement  as  an  attack  upon  tfao 
eaaenca  of  the  Gospel;  and  the 
dread  of  idolatry  as  a  falling  back 
into  Judaism,  or  even  into  Mani- 
chttism.  Cf.  Milman,  Latin  Chria- 
tianity,  n.  loj. 

*  It  ia  a  great  misfortune  that 
the  Borviviog  authorities  are  nearly 


worship.  The  counoil  by  whioh  it 
was  eatablished,  in  their  fifth  seanon, 
commanded  that  all  the  writings  m 
the  Iconoclastic  party  should  Em  de- 
stroyed. On  this  account  the  n- 
cords  of  the  opposition  made  by  « 
earlier  synod  (754),  have  to  be  od- 
lected  from  the  Acta  of  the  counflt 
of  Nioea,  and  from  the  LUri  Ca»> 
lisii:  on  wbich  see  belov, 

'  e.  g.  the  very  remarkable  lettan 
□f  Gregory  the  Great  to  Serenn 
bishop  of  Marseilles  (599)1  Epiif 
li!i.  13.  ep.  105:  'et  quidem  zelnB 
vos,  ne  quid  manufactum  adorwi 
poseet,  babuisse  laudavimna,  «d 
frangere  easdem  imagines  nan  dt- 
buisae  judicamua ;  idoirco  enim  jfe 
tura  in  ecclesiis  adbibetur,  ut  hi,  q 
litteras  nesciunt,  saltern  in  porieiib 
videndo  legant,  qus  legere  in  ODC 
cibuB  non  valeat:'  cf,  lib. 
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lore  sensuous  Greek  was  frequently  betrayed  into  a 
and  superstitious  veneration  for  the  images  and  pictures- 
saints'.     It  was,  accordingly,  at  the  seat  of  tlie  Bjzan- 
mpire  tliat  a  aeries  of  re-actions  now  commenced. 
BO,  the  Isaurian,  of  a  rough  and  martial  temper,  was  c< 
Tst   of  tlie  Iconoclastic   princes.     Influenced',  it   is 
by  the  invectives  of  Muhammedans  and  Jews,  who 
itigmatized  the  use  of  images  as  absolute  idolatry, 
lered"  (726),  that  the  custom  of  kneeling  before  them 
i  in  future  be  abandoned.     The  resistance  of  the  aged 
irch",  Gfennanus,  and  a  fiery  circular"  from  John  of 
18CU8,  who  was  now  residing  in  a  convent  at  Jerusa- 
incited  Leo  to  more  stringent  measures.     He  accord- 
put  forth  "a  second  edict  (729  or  730)  in  which  images 
pictures  were  proscribed,  and  doomed  to  unsparing 
ilition.     It  extended  to  all  kinds  of  material  represen- 
98,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  cross".     The  speedy  7 
Ition  of  this  peremptory  order  drove  Germanus  from 


I 


ynti^^a. 


le  tbe  instancea  adduced  bj 
tor,  T.  »77,  i;8, 
ne  of  hLa  advisara  was  Con- 
■e,  tnahop  of  Nacolja:  unother 
raeDatorikl  rank,  namod  Beaer, 
ttA  pawed  Bonie  time  in  oap- 
among  the  Saracena,  S«e 
^Mm,'»  SeceiUh  General  Council, 
L  pp.  zii — ziv.  Other  attempts 
lun  the  antipathy  of  Leo  may 
and  ia  Bohloamr'B  GttdiicJile 
ffdar-iUlmKTidm  Suiter,  pp. 
q.  Frankf.  iSli:  cf.  Manai, 
B9.  It  is  not  Lnliliely  that  a 
lb  reBibsorb  tha  Muhamtaedaiia 
the  OliiiTch  WW  one    of  the 

edicts  on  Imuge-worahip  ars 
M  in  GoldaatuB,  Imperialia 
I  (^  eullu  Imc^aam,  ed.  Fran- 


troveray,  B' 


Neander,  V.  281—283. 
i  have  first  strucli  oiit 
the  diatinctioa  of  a  rdalice  worship 
[rpOffKlipTjffit  •iX"'-''$i  »*  addressed 
to  the  images  of  Christ ;  ami  afiSnriH 
that  with  regard  to  tbe  Virgin  and 
tbe  saints  no  worship  (karptla,)  is 
3...  ..  .1  muoli  le       '  ■     ■  ' 


entat 


la  of  til 


.   Itiaplaii 


C08. 

bam,  xm.  Qg :  of.  big  Liber 
wdut,  elo.  in  Spicileffiavi,  Ho- 
p,  rn.  59B(|.  Rom.  1842.  For 
•babla  nature  of  hia  interriow 
[fM  At  tbe  opening  of  the  con- 


however,  that  tlie  idea  of  giving 
soma  honour  to  tha  pictures  of  tbe 
saints  (e.g.  praying  and  placing 
lights  before  them)  had  beaa  worked 
into  bis  creed,  and  to  abandon  it 
appeared  equivaleot  to  a  renuncia- 
t'on  of  tha  Gospel. 

'"  See  the  first  of  bis  Orafioji*, 
above  referred  to;  p.  78,  n.  3. 

^  Goldaatus,  uAi  mp.  note  8:  cf 
Tbeopbanea,  ChronBtfeapk.  pp.  336, 

"  On  removing  an  image  of  our 
Lord  from  a  niche  in  the  imperial 
palace,  he  erected  tho  aymbol  of 
the  croaa  in  its  plnoe.  See  AnaietCa 
Orwea,  ed.  Benedict,  i.  415. 
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the  helm  of  the  Oriental  Church,  and  forced  into  the 
place  his  secretary  Anastasius,  a  devoted  servant  of 
^urt.     The  rest  of  the  non-conforming  clergy  we 
silenced  or  ejected:    but    the   cause   of    image-woi 
hopeless  though  it  seemed,   had  still  a  most  vehenMrfr! 
defender  in  John  of  Damascus,  whom  the  terrors  of 
empire  could  not  reach. 

The  shock  which  this  controversy  had  occasioned  in  Il»| 
east  was  rapidly  transmitted  far  and  near«  The  Bomn 
bishop,  Gregory  II.,  nominally  subject  to  Byzantium,  hdb^l 
defiance  to  the  royal  edict  (?730),  in  a  letter  fall  of  scorn  | 
and  sarcasm^:  and,  in  order  to  elude  the  vengeance  of  ft» 
exarch,  threw  himself  for  help  into  the  arms  of  the  Lom- 
bards. 

At  the  death  of  Leo,  741,  his  policy  was  vigorously 
carried  out  by  Constantine  (Copronymus),  his  son:  but 
it  is  plain  that  a  large  section  of  the  people,  and  especially 
the  monks',  were  ardently  attached  to  the  interdicted 
usage.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that,  in  the  acts  of 
Constantine,  still  more  than  in  the  life-time  of  his  &ther, 
we  may  notice  an  extreme  but  salutary  dread  of  supelr- 
stition  in  alliance  with  fanatical  dislike  of  art,  and  a  fierce 
and  persecuting  spirit'.     Having  quelled  an  insurrection 


^  Mansi,  xu.  959  sq.:  cf.  his  letter 
to  Germanus,  Ibid.  xm.  91.  His 
successor,  Gregory  III.,  held  a 
council  at  Rome  (Nov.  i,  731),  in 
which  it  was  decreed,  'ut  si  quis 
deinceps  sacrarum  imaginum  depo- 
sitor atque  destructor  et  profanator, 
vel  blasphemus  extiterit,  sit  extorris 
a  corpore  et  sanguine  Jesu  Christi, 
vel  totius  ecclesise  unitate  et  corn- 
page.'  Vit  Gregor,  III.,  in  Vignol. 
Xil.  Pontif.  II.  43,  44. 

*  Trepia-ffOT^ptas  Sk  r&v  ry  /xopa' 
Xf^V  dcTKovfiiviav  rdyfiari.  Oeotrepe' 
ardTUfv  i.vhpCov.  Germanus,  de  Sy^ 
nodiSf  etc.  ubi  sup.  p.  61.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  artists  at  this  period 
were  inmates  of  religious  hooseSf 


and  as  their  craft  was  endangond 
by  the  measures  of  the  oonrt^  neailf 
all  of  them  were  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  recusants.  They  were  load 
in  denouncing  Constantine  as  »  blai- 
phemer  and  a  renegade:  which  wooU 
naturally  inflame  the  hatred  he  al- 
ready bore  to  monachiam  in  geiDeal. 
See  a  good  picture  of  the  state  ti 
feeling  in  the  life  of  the  monk  Ste- 
phen (of  Auxentius),  in  the  AndUekt 
GroBca,  ubi  sup. :  and  cf.  Neandv, 

V.  303  sq. 

^  The  impiety  and  profligai^  of 
Constantine  may  have  been  vny 
much  over-coloured  by  the  no* 
nastio  chroniclers ;  e.  g,  TheophaiM^ 
346  sq.^  but  his  crudty  it  la  impoi- 
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le  image-worshippers  excited  in  his  absence*  (743),    eastern 

•       J   .  1  T'iii  Pi*       •  CHURCH. 

mined  to  convoke  a  synod  in  the  hope  of  bringing 

ute  to  an  amicable  issue,  or  at  least  of  fortifying 
ion  of  the  Iconoclastic  party.    It  assembled  in  754  gJJJ^f 
tantinople,  and  was  composed  of  three  hundred  ^»  754. 
ty-eight  bishops  of  Europe  and  Anatolia'.    The 
ions  were  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
to  a  unanimous  decision^     It  declared  that  ihtittdedtum, 
)ing  [irpoaKwelv  xal  a-i^eaOai)  of  images  and  pic- 
5  a  relapse  into  idolatry,  excited  by  the  malice  of 
pter ;  and  that  consequently  emperors  were  bound, 
tion  of  the  Apostolic  practice,  to  destroy  every 
of  the  evil'.     At  the  same  time,  not  a  single 
nanifested  any  wish  to  vary  from  the  standard 
t  of  thie  Church®.     They  opened  the  proceedings 


estion :  see  the  evidence 
!r,  GeschicTUe  der  bUder' 
iter,  pp.  228 — 234. 
I  headed  by  his  brother- 
Avasdes;  Theophanes,  p. 

of  the  patriarchs  were 

this  council.  The  see 
tinople  was  vacant:  the 
le  churches  of  Antioch, 
y  and  Jerusalem,  were 
the  Saracens,  and  were 
y  the  jealousy  of  their 
»m  pubUc  communication 
Shristians  of  the  empire; 

Church  of  Home  was 
'  the  Lombards,  and  de- 
he  use  of  images.  Con- 
I.  (767)  informs  Pepin 
'qualis  fervor  sanctarum 

orientalibus  in  partibus 
ristianis  immineat.'  Hist, 
Iptores,  ed.  Duchesne,  iii. 
3nian  council  (769)  under 
T.,  confirmed  the  *vene- 
nages.*  Mansi,  xn.  720. 
also  that  the  proceedings 
tinople  (754)  were  repu- 
he  patriaroh  of  Jerusalem 
L  1 1 35),  who  WM  joined 


by  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.    The  president  of  the 
council  was  Theodosius,  metropoli- 
tan of  Ephesus. 
^  Mansi,  xiii.  205. 

ovSiJiroTC  ^Tiri/Sei^ii'  rb  toioutov  d<r€- 
/3^s  Kal  ivbaiov  iinTi^evfia,  Mansi, 
XIII.  328.  Their  prohibitions  ex- 
tended not  only  to  all  kinds  of 
images  composed  '  by  the  pagan  and 
accursed  art*  of  the  painter,  but 
even  to  the  figures  (hitherto  pre- 
served) upon  the  sacred  vestments 
and  church-plate  (Mansi,  ib.  332); 
although  to  check  any  further  out- 
breaks of  individual  fanaticism,  it 
was  now  ordered  that  the  permission 
of  the  patriarch,  or  of  the  emperor, 
should  be  procured  to  warrant  alter- 
ations in  the  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments. 

B  They  even  pronounced  an  ana- 
thema on  all  who  do  not  confess 
rijv  deiirafiOiifov  ISLaplcw  tcvpltas  Kal 
iXyjOtas  OeorbKW,  inrepripav  re  eXvai. 
irdffyii  bpar^s  Kal  dopdrov  KrUrfuts; 
and  on  all  who  do  not  ask  for  the 
prayers  of  her,  and  of  the  othei: 
saints.    Mansi,  xm.  345^  348. 
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Second  Coun- 
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1911. 


by  acknowledging  the  doctrine  of  the  Six  General  Conncilfly 
and  abjuring  every  phase  of  misbelief  which  had  the» 
been  examined  and  condemned. 

A  long  and  triumphant  reign  (741 — 775)  enabled  Go/or 
stantine  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  party:  and  hit. 
successor,  Leo  IV.,  sumamed  Chazarus  (775 — 780),  thoo^ 
more  lenient  than  his  father,  steadily  enforced  the  oath* 
which  had  been  issued  by  that  king  against  the  woi^ 
shipping  of  images  and  pictures.  Leo  was  espoused  to 
the  artful  and  unscrupulous  Irene,  who  at  his  decease 
administered  the  business  of  the  State  in  the  name  of 
Constantine  VI.,  her  minor  son.  She  had  been  educated 
in  a  family  opposed  to  the  Iconoclasts,  and  was  tinged 
with  the  superstition  of  the  age:  no  sooner,  therefore, 
was  she  mistress  of  the  empire,  than  her  leanings  to  thft 
monks  were  frequently  betrayed  in  her  distribution  of  the 
church-preferment.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  sixth 
year  of  her  administration,  that  she  ventured  to  proceed 
more  freely.  Hitherto  the  soldiers,  who  revered  the  me- 
mory of  Constantine  and  took  the  side  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
had  operated  as  a  formidable  check  upon  her  zeal:  but 
the  election  of  Tarasius^  to  the  patriarchal  chair  enabled 
her  to  make  arrangements  for  the  conyocation  of  a  synod, 
which  she  trusted  would  reverse  the  policy  adopted  in 
the  former  reigns.  The  Roman  bishop,  Hadrian  I.,  most 
cordially  invited  by  Irene,  sent  a  deputation  of  the  western 
clergy  to  assist  her;  but  the  efforts  of  Tarasius,  who  was 
anxious  to  secure  a  like  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the 

the  emperor,  and  the  irregularis 
of  his  election,  together  with  \m 
use  of  the  title  '(Ecumenical  pa> 
triarchy'  scandalized  the  Roman 
bishop  Hadrian  I.  (Mansi,  xn. 
1056,  1077) :  but  in  conrideratkB 
of  his  zeal  for  images,  the  angnr  of 
the  pope  was  speedily  disarmed.  Soa 
a  Life  of  Tarasius  by  his  pupil,  in 
the  Acta  Sa/nctonim,  Febr.  torn.  HL 
pp.  576  aq. 


^  It  seems  to  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  every  citizen  of  Constanti- 
nople, if  not  in  all  quarters  of  the 
empire:  cf.  Neander,  v.  307,  308. 
Leo,  however,  permitted  numbers 
of  the  exiled  monks  to  shew  them- 
selves in  public,  and  thus  laid  a 
train  for  the  explosion  that  ensued. 

'  His  predecessor  Paul,  on  the 
point  of  death,  retired  into  a  mo- 
nastery.   Tarasius  was  secretary  to 
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tal  patriarchates^  were  not  equally  successful.    Very    eastern 

of  the  delegates  assembled  at  Constantinople,  Aug.  1, L 

but,  owing  to  an  insurrection^  of  the  military,  their 
edings  were  suspended  for  a  year.  They  next  met 
ic8&a  in  Bithynia,  to  the  number  of  about  three  its  Mtsum, 
red  and  fifty  prelates,  and  immediately  resumed  their 
rs  (Sept*  24,  787).  In  less  than  a  month  the  business 
3  Synod  was  completed :  and  as  soon  as  their  '  de- 
>n'  had  been  formally  proclaimed  (Oct.  23)  in  the 
city,  images  were  almost  universally  restored.  A 
tude  of  bishops,  who  had  been  hitherto  distinguished 
moclasts,  alarmed  in  some  cases  by  the  evidence^  in 
r  of  the  use  of  images,  or  anxious  to  retain  their 
s  and  their  incomes,  signed  a  humble  recantation^ 
i  tenets  now  exploded.  The  decision^  of  the  Council  and  deme. 
8  follows:  it  enjoined  that  'bowing  and  an  honour- 
adoration  {dawaafibv  xal  rifMfrvKrjv  irpoaKvvriaLv) 
d  be  offered  to  all  sacred  images ;  but  this  external 
inferior  worship  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
tnd  supreme  worship  (t^i^  Kara  irUmv  rffmv  aXrjBtv^p 
lav),  which  belongs  exclusively  to  God.' 


le  messengers  of  Tarasius,  on 
ig  Palestine,  were  informed 
ae  monks  whom  they  met 
;hat  the  Moslem  authorities 
not  tolerate  a  general  council, 
lat  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
i  any  further  on  their  errand : 
order  that  they  might  secure 
it  a  show  of  representatives, 
rought  back  two  Palestinian 
,  with  the  style  and  title  of 
6  of  the  East.  On  this  ac- 
the  synod  has  no  claim  to  be 

G!eumenical ;  cf  .  Palmer, 
eon  the  Chva-ch,  n.  151,  15a ; 
t. 

uisi,  xn.  990  sq. 
le  inaccuracy  of  the  quota- 
Tom    the    Older    writers,   as 
)d  in  the  proceedings  of  the 

Council^  and  the  utter  want 


of  criticism  evinced  by  the  prelates 
in  adducing  spurious  works,  are 
painfully  astounding :  e,g.  the  story, 
of  a  miraculous  image  at  Berytus 
was  attributed  to  the  great  Athana- 
sius,  and  urged  as  an  authority :  cf. 
Mendham,  Seventh  General  Council, 
Introd.  pp.  lii.  sq. 

«  Cf.  Neander,  v.  318 — 310. 

^  Mansi,  xm.  377.  The  x/kht- 
KJ&mjffis  would  include  the  ojQfering 
of  lights  and  incense  {dufuafidTwy  xal 
(f>(i>Tuv  irpoaaydryi^v)  as  well  as  bow- 
ing  down  and  prostration.  The  de- 
gree of  reverence  is  the  same  as  many 
of  the  Iconoclasts  were  not  unwilling 
to  bestow  on  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  on  the  volume  of  the  Gospels 
(rfp  Ti^<p  rod  rtfjUov  kcU  j^uoiroioO 
ffravpoO  KoX  roif  &ylois  eda776XZo(f 
K(d  rcSs  Xo(iro(s  lepoU  difaOij/Mci), 
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EASTE&N 
GHUROH. 


Opposition  to 
miage-wo^ship 
in  the  Wat. 


TA^rLibri 
Carolini. 


In  the  time  of  Irene  and  her  son,  as  also  of  NicephornsL 
and  Michael  Ehangabe,  this  decision  of  the  council  wn 
unsparingly  enforced;  although  an  insurrection  of  IccOUH 
clasts  in  812  bore  witness  to  their  strength  and  formidaUe 
numbers*.  But  a  milder  and  more  lasting  opposition  took 
its  rise  in  the  west  of  Europe.  It  appears,  that  Boon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  synod,  Charlemagne  had  re- 
ceived from  Rome  a  Latin  version  of  the  *Acts,'  whidi 
was  transmitted  for  the  sake  of  gaining  his  concurrence*. 
Startled  by  the  language  of  the  eastern  prelates,  he  de* 
termined,  with  the  aid  of  his  clerical  advisers',  to  compose, 
an  elaborate  reply.  It  came  out  in  790,  under  the  titk 
Lihri  Carolini^.  In  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
chapters,  he  examined  and  confuted  all  the  arguments  oft 
which  the  Council  of  Nicsea  rested.  But  in  spite  of  nn 
occasional  display  of  bitterness  in  criticizing  his  opponents, 
he  was  far  from  a  heated  parti zan.  He  occupied  a  kind 
of  middle  place*^;  and  while  strenuously  denouncing  the 
impieties  connected  with  the  worshipping  of  pictures,  did 
not  fall  into  the  track  of  the  fanatical  Iconoclasts,  who 
were  proscribing  all  the  imitative  arts  as  the  invention 
of  the  Devil.  His  treatise  very  soon  elicited  an  answer* 
from  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  which,  as  it  fell  innocuous  on  himself, 
made  no  impression  on  the  bishops  of  the  empire.     They 


^  For  an  account  of  the  reaction, 
under  Leo  the  Armenian,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  image-party  in 
842,  see  the  following  period :  'State 
of  religious  doctrine,'  &c,,  in  the 
'Eastern  Church.' 

^  It  appears  that  the  question  was 
already  mooted  at  Gentilly  in  767, 
under  Pepin,  but  the  verdict  of  that 
synod  is  not  known.  Labb.  Yi.  1703. 
Cf.  above,  p.  58,  n.  2. 

'  One  of  the  principal  was  Al- 
cuin:  Lorenz,  Alcuim  Lehen,  p.  132; 
Keander,  Y.  314,  note. 

^  In  Goldastus,  ImpericUia  Ik' 
creta  de  Oultu  ImaginvM,  pp.  67  sq. 
Neander  (y.  325 — 335)  has  1^  a 


careful  analysis  of  the  Lihri  Omnh 
lini, 

^  e.g.  *  Adorationem  soli  Deo  de- 
bitam  imaginibus  impertire  aut  s^- 
nitise  est,  si  utcunque  agitur,  anl 
insanise,  vel  potius  infidelitads,  a 
pertinaciter  defenditur  :*  lib.  m.  e. 
24.  'Imagines  vero,  omrd  8ui  cuUwa 
et  adoratione  seclvaaf  utrum  in  buOi* 
cis  propter  memoriam  reram  gester- 
um  et  omamentum  sint,  an  etaai 
non  sint,  nullum  fidei  catholicse  ad- 
ferre  poterunt  prsejudicium ;  qmppe 
cum  ad  peragenda  nostro  ralntts 
mysteria  nullum  penitus  offichim 
habere  noscantur :'  lib.  n.  o.  ax. 

^  Mansl,  xm.  759. 
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nbled  at  Frankfort  (794),  to  the  num'ber  of  tLree 
jed,  and  determined  in  the  presence  of  the  papal 
es,  that  the  recent  council  of  the  Greeks  had  no  claim  > 
ever  on  their  notice^;  adding,  that  all  acta  of  worship, ' 
as  many  were  not  indisposed  to  offer  to  the  images 
itnta,  invaded  the  prerogatives  of  God.  And  as  the 
iah  Church*  appears  to  have  united  with  the  Frankiah  - 
,e  passing  of  this  memorable  protest,  very  few  of  the  ■ 
tern  Christians,  those  of  Italy  excepted,  were  com- 
dto  the  fatal  principles  established  at  Nicsea. 


^RRiilt 


THE    PAULICIANS.  I 


liile  the  strength  of  the  Christian  Church  was 
■nigh  exhausted  in  the  midst  of  domestic  conflicts, 
lad  also  to  encounter  a  fresh  form  of  thought  which 
itened  her  dominion  in  the  East.  This  was  the 
.  of  the  Paulicians'.  Like  the  other  medieval  ri 
p  they  were  distinguished  by  their  opposition  to  the 

knsi,  XflT.  909.  The  Following  '  eo  smplirts,  episcoporum  UDaoimi 
entry  of  Euihurd,  Annalea,       gaaerlioae   confirmatum   fuarit  ima- 

P4  (Pertz,  I.  iBi) :  'Sjnodua  ginet  adorari  ddiere ;  quod  omnino 
atm  ante  uaucaB  annog  in  ecckaia  Dei  execraiur.  Contra  quod 
scnpaiC  All)[nu9  [Le.  Alcuio]  episto- 
laai  ex  authoritute  divinarum  scrip- 
turamni  mirftbiliter  affirmatara  ;  U- 
lamque  cum  eodem  libro  tx  feeaona 
^pwcoporam,  acprincipam'Siottnman, 
rep  Francocum  attulit.'  Scnptarel 
post  Bedam,  p.  405  ;  cf.  Twysden'a 
Vindication,  pp.  ao6  sq.,  new  edit. 

'  IlauXuiEwoJ,  othsrwise  called 
IlauXno'Iriii.  Some  have  looked  upon 
the  name  IlauAuuuDf  aa  equivalent 
to  nauXoittxin'iti  (PhotiuB,  adverem 
nctatioTta  Manickaoi,  lib.  i,  c.  1: 
in  J.  C.  WoITb  a  ■aecdota  Graca,  torn. 
I.  and  II.  ed.  Hamb.  1711);  argu- 
ino;  that  the  founders  of  the  sect 
were  two  ManichseanB,  Paul  and 
John,  sons  of  CaUinice  :  but  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  t£ia  account.  See  the  Essay 
of  Gieaeler  in  the  Thtolog,  Sluditn 


I 


ism  universalis  est  appellata, 
I  KtptiiDB  aee  universalis  ha- 
r  dicoretorve,  quasi  BUper- 
in  totum  all  omnibus  abdicata 

Dger  de  Uovedcn,  following 
I  of  Durham  (Scrip(ore»  x. 
1,  ed.  Twyfiden),  thus  alludes 
oorreBpondence  between  CJiar- 
IB  Bud  the  English:  'Anna 
^arolus  rex  Franoornm  raiBit 
Jem  libruDt  ad  Britauniam, 
Constantinopoli  directum,  in 
iro(heul  proh  dolor  0  multa 
mientu,  et  vers  fidei  contra- 
periebantur;  muLinie,  quod 
mDiam  orientalium  doctorum, 
liniu   quun  treceutomin,  rel 
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lis  founder. 


THE  PAiTLi- whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,   and  not  merely  to 

'. —  peculiar  articles  of  faith.     They  seem  to  have  been  as 

offshoot  from  the  Marcionites,  who  lingered^  in  the  regioM 
of  Armenia  Prima,  where  the  founder  of  PaulicianiBii 
appeared  at  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  (667— 684;)« 
His  former  name  was  Constantino^  but  at  the  outsel 
of  his  mission  in  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  the  genuine 
teaching  of  St  Paul,  he  chose  the  expressive  title  of 
*  Sylvanus.'  Though  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  sacnd 
volume,  and  especially  the  writings  of  the  great  Apostle, 
whom  his  predecessor,  Marcion,  held  in  equal  honour, 
he  was  notwithstanding  governed  all  his  life-time  by  the 
principles  of  dualism,  in  which  it  is  likely  he  was  reared. 
He  argued  that  the  Maker  of  the  human  body  and  the 
Lord  of  the  sensible  creation,  was  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  perfect  God,  the  Author  of  the  world  of  spirits*.  In 
his  view,  matter,  as  the  agent  of  the  Demiurgus,  w&s  the 
source  of  every  evil ;  while  the  soul  of  man,  originally 
wedded  to  Divinity  itself,  had  been  seduced  into  union 
with  the  body,  where  she  dwelt  in  a  doleful  prison*.     Her 


Oktrit^  in* 
itomces  of 
mW)d\ 


wnd  KrUiken  for  1829,  Heft  z.  pp. 
79  sq.  He  maintains  that  the  name 
Pavlician  iJlavkiKcl  leading  to  Ilai;- 
yaKiavof)  was  given  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  exdusive  yalue  they 
attached  to  the  writings  of  St  Paul. 
Neander  also  has  shewn  that  their 
tenets  were  not  strictly  speaking 
ManicTuieanf  but  are  to  be  classed 
under  the  phase  of  Gnosticism  put 
forth  by  Marcion  and  his  party: 
▼.  337  Bq.  The  oldest  treatise  on 
the  heresy  of  the  Paulicians  is  an 
Oration  of  John  of  Ozim,  patriarch 
of  the  Armenians  (718 — 739):  Opp, 
ed.  Venet.  1834.  But  the  fullest 
statement  of  their  errors  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Photius  (above 
cited),  and  the  Historia  Momichmih 
rt/m  of  Peter  Sioulus  (about  800), 
ed.  Ingolstadt,  1604^  and  else- 
where. 


^  Neander,  V.  339. 

'  HpQrotf  lukif  ydp  ion  rh  car* 
oJbrovi  yvibpifffia  rd  di&o  d^df  daoXo- 
y€Wf  Toinjpbv  Oebw  koX  dyaffdv  Knt 
dXXov  ehai  roi^e  rod  K6<rfjtov  roofrifif 
Kcd  i^ovffuztrHfPf  Ihepoir  di  rod/UKkaih 
Tos,  K.r.X,  Pet.  Siculns,  ubi  mg^ 
pp.  16  sq.   Photius,  vbi  9up.  lib.  IL 

c.  S,  5. 

^  See  the  investigation  of  Nean- 
der on  this  point,  Y.  356  sq.  They 
had  a  firm  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  redemption,  which  they  rested  on 
the  known  affinity  subsisting  be* 
tween  God  and  their  ^irits :  (yUi 
7&P  oi^'  ovTw  KaT&cpdrTiccw  oM  nfir 
iicbmav  TpodeB(aK6T<aif  ^ovrodt  rft 
fvxvi  6  ix^pbs,  <ij  tirfittfi%  mp^fUfSi' 
idoLif  SK(ai  riji  dXij^eiat  ofyXifr  ro^ 
iiTKOTiafjL^vovs  hrixTTpi^aOai,  in  h 
dyadbs  Ge^s  tjp  del  xal  i<m  koX  ifftm, 
Photius,  lib.  II.  c.  3. 
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deliyerance  out  of  this  enthralment  was  the  work  of  the  thk  pauli- 

__  -rri  -11/.  1  (*       ^  OlANS. 

Bedeemer.     He    descended    from    the   presence    oi    the 

Highest  Grod,  invested  with  a  heavenly  body*;  for,  as 
matter  was  essentially  corrupt,  the  Saviour  did  not  take 
our  human  nature,  but  was  bom  of  His  Virgin  Mother 
only  in  appearance^.  A  denial  of  the  Incarnation  led  the 
way  to  otiier  forms  of  blasphemy  and  misbelief.  It  was 
held  by  the  Faulicians  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
equally  unreal,  that  in  virtue  of  His  higher  nature  He 
incapable  of  death,  and  that  His  cross  in  particular 
nothing  more  than  a  sign  of  malediction®.  Firm  in 
a  belief  that  matter  is  the  seat  of  evil,  they  reiected  all  viewio/the 
the  outward  means  of  grace,  and  more  especially  the  Sa- 
craments. They  held  that  the  Baptism^  which  our  Lord 
intended  was  a  baptism  only  of  the  Spirit,  resting  on 
the  passage  where  He  pointed  to  Himself  as  the  one 
*  living  water.'  The  Communion,  in  like  manner,  was 
divested  of  its  symbols'  and  its  meaning;  for,  according 
to  the  creed  of  the  Paulicians,  it  is  not  the  material 
elements  but  only  Christian  doctrines  that  can  possibly 
become  the  vehicle  of  God  in  communicating  blessings  to 
the  soul. 

Assigning  a  peculiar  value  to  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  o/thescrip- 
the  followers  of  Constantino  rejected  the  epistles  of  St 
Peter*,  whom  they  branded  as  a  traitor  to  the  Gospel,  and 


K6pim,  dXX'  <fdpap6$€P  r6  <rw/M  Kare- 
wepcw,  FeL  Sical  ibid. :  cf .  Pho- 
tiii%  fib.  I.  o.  7. 

*  i&f  Mbtf'wX^rof.  They  even  spoke 
of  the  Virgin  as  scarcely  fit  to  be 
numbered  with  the  good  and  vir- 
toons ;  adding  that  she  bore  sons  to 
JoMph  after  the  birth  of  onr  Sa- 
Tionr:  Pet.  SicnL  p.  18. 

*  It  wms  called  KoxoOpytgp  6pyamf 
ntt  ^v6  dp&M  frel/c€TOr.  Photius,  lib. 
I.  o.  7 :  ef.  Pet.  BicnL  ibid,  Tet  it 
appears  that  some  at  least  of  the 
Paolidaiifl  made  nae  of  a  wooden 


cross  with  superstitious  objects. 
Phot.  lib.  I.  c.  9. 

^  Photius,  ibid.  Some  of  them 
however  had  their  children  baptized 
(Neander,  v.  363),  perhaps  with  an 
idea  that  the  sacrament  would  bene- 
fit the  body. 

®  XiyoifTfS,  6ti  odx  rfv  dproi 

Kol  dbfoif  8p  6  KHpios  idlbov  toU 
fmOriTcus  a&rov  iirl  rod  BeiTPoVf  dXX& 
avfifioTuKW  ri  ^fiara  a&roG  a^oU 
idldov,  ds  dprrov  Kal  otvw.  Pet.  SicuL 
ibid, 

'  rdt  8<^  Ka0okLKki...TLiTpov  roG 
vpforaxocrbXov  od  d^orrcu,  dTcxOtat 
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THE  PAULi-  as  the  head  of  the  Judaizing  party  in  the  Church.    Thii 

! —  anti-Jewish   feeling,    everywhere    apparent,    made  them 

oftheminutry  anxious  to  revive  (as  they  supposed)  an  apostolic  ministfj, 
ou  Church,  to  simplify  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  disentangle  the 
surviving  elements  of  Christianity  from  numerous  after- 
growths of  error.  Thus  they  styled  themselves  the  *  C»» 
tholics'  and  ^  Christians*  proper,  as  distinguished  from  Ae 
*  Komans,'  or  professors  of  the  state-religion*.  They  would 
tolerate  no  difference  of  class  or  order,  such  as  that  sab- 
sisting  in  the  Church  between  the  clergy  and  the  laitf. 
Their  ministers'  were  simply  teachers^  standing  in  a  doee 
relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  at  first  peculiarly  awakened 
by  His  impulse. 

How  far  the  Paulicians  had  been  guilty  of  the  grosser 
violations'  of  the  moral  law  imputed  to  them  by  opponentBi 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely :  but  one  principle  on 
which  they  acted  in  the  time  of  persecution  is  an  argument 
against  their  purity  of  conscience.  They  were  ready  to 
disguise  their  tenets*  under  pressure,  and  resorted  even 


ITielrmorai 
tytttm. 


Tpos  adrov  Bicucelfieyoi,  k,t.\.  Pet. 
Siculus,  vibi  sup.  cf.  Photius,  lib.  i. 
c.  8.  They  rejected  also  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  (r^  olavow 
pi^Xou  iraKatdi'),  regarding  them  as 
the  production  of  a  system  which 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Demiurgus.  Of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  they  seem  to  have 
adopted  four  Gospels  (laying  stress, 
however,  on  that  according  to  St 
Luke),  fourteen  Epistles  of  St  Paul 
(of  which  one  was  addressed  to  the 
Laodiceans),  the  Epistles  of  St 
James,  St  John,  and  St  Jude,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Ibid,  and 
cf.  Neander,  v.  368  sq. 

^  KadoXiK^v  Si  iKKXrjalay  r&  ^av- 
Twv  KoKova-i  awidpia.  Photius,  lib. 
I.  c.  9 :  cf.  lib.  I.  c.  6.  Another  of 
their  titles  was  that  of  x/9«rroiroX(ra(. 
See  the  Anathemas  published  in 
Tollius,  Insignia  Itinerairiiltalici,'p, 

122, 


3  They  rejected  not  only  the  name 
lepeTs  but  Tp&Tp&repot  also,  as  sa- 
vouring of  Judaism.  Pet.,  SicaL 
p.  20.  At  the  head  of  their  minis- 
terial system  were,  (r)  apostles  or 
prophets,  (2)  teachers  and  pastors 
{diSda-KaXoi  and  xoifihei),  (3)  itine- 
rant messengers  of  the  truth  asso- 
ciated with  the  prophets  {cwiK^iuioi^ 
(4)  p<aTdpioi,  pertiaps  scribes,  or  copy- 
ists of  religious  records.  Nean<Mr, 
V.  365.  Tbe  same  dread  of  Juda- 
ism induced  them  to  relinquish  the 
c^rrent  title  ydoi  (temples),  and  to 
call  their  places  of  assembly  'ora- 
tories '  (irpoaevxa-f)'  Photius,  lib.  L 
c.  p. 

^  This  feature  of  their  system  is 
dwelt  upon  by  John  of  Ozim,  a  ood- 
temporary  (above,  p.  86,  note) :  Mid 
he  is  supported  by  the  other  writen. 
On  the  other  hand,  see  Neander,  v. 
366  sq.  :  Gieseler,  TheoL  Siudim 
md  KriHhen  for  1829,  pp.  120  sq. 
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to  the  woTBhip  and  communion  of  the  Church  in  order  the  pauli* 

to  escape  the  eye  of  the  police,  and  to  propagate  their '—^ 

fljstem  with  impunity. 

The  founder  of  it,  Constantine  (Sylvanus),  after  labour-  Fauo/con- 
jng  to  spread  it  m  Armenia  for  a  long  term  of  years,  was  founder. 
sUmed  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor,  by 
some  of  his  own  disciples  (684).  The  officer,  who  was 
entrusted  with  this  duty,  Symeon  (Titus),  afterwards 
passed  over  to  the  sect,  and  occupied  the  place  of  Con-  numccesMr*. 
Stantine  until  the  year  690;  when  a  further  inquisition, 
prompted  by  Justinian  II.,  ended  in  a  fresh  proscription, 
and  brought  Symeon,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  to  the 
stake.  He  was  followed  in  the  second  generation  by 
Cr^nsBsius  (Timothy),  whose  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  single  leader  of  the  party  (circ.  715),  on  the  ^omAschum  among 
that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  rested  on 
his  &th^,  was  exclusively  transmitted  unto  him,  provoked 
a  secession  from  his  standard.  The  dissentients  took 
the  side  of  Theodore,  his  brother,  who  affirmed  that  an 
equal  ministerial  gift  had  come  to  him  directly  from  on 
li^\  The  growth  of  the  Paulicians  now  demanding  the 
attention  of  the  government,  Gegnaesius,  in  717,  was  sum-  conduct  of 
moned  to  Constantinople,  and  interrogated  by  the  patriarch 
oonceming  his  behaviour  and  his  creed.  By  means  of 
equivocal  expressions',  intermingled  with  anathemas  on 
all  who  varied  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  he  was 
able  to  secure  the  interest  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  took 
back  with  him  a  letter  of  protection  for  himself  and  his 
adherents.  Migrating  across  the  frontier,  he  established 
his  metropolis  within  the  territories  of  the  Caliph,  at  the 

^  Plioiiiiiy  lib.  X.  c.  1 8.  converts,  many  of  whom  had  been 

'  See  Neander^s  remarks  on  this  IconoclastR,  (John  of  Ozim,  Oratio, 

intorriew;  ibid.  344.    As  it  is  plain  pp.  76,  89),  we  may  conjecture  that 

that  the  Paulioians  were  strongly  the   emperor  Leo,    the   antagoniet 

cppoaed  to  image-worship,  and  as  of  images,    was    on    that   account 

their  abhorreiioe  of  this  practice  was  more  lenient  to  Gegnsesius  and  his 

the  fint  point  of  attraction  for  their  party. 
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THE  PAULI- 
CIANS. 


Pre$hseeegtion 
at  his  death. 


Dedine  0/ Pttuli- 
cianiim. 


Revival  under 
Sergius. 


town  of  Mananalis  (near  Samosata),  and  died  about  till 
year  745.  Another  schism  arose,  dividing  the  Panlidaot  Ig 
into  bitter  factions,  one  of  whom,  preserving  their  dlfi- 1: 
giance  to  the  son  of  Gegnaesius,  fell  a  prey  to  the  armies 
of  the  Moslems.  The  pretender,  Joseph  (or  EpapIirodita8)| 
menaced  by  a  like  incursion,  fixed  his  chair  in  Pisidia; 
and  the  sect  of  the  Faulicians  in  his  life-time  was  diffbaed 
over  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

Joseph  was  succeeded  (circ.  750)  by  the  cynical  or 
(it  may  be)  the  immoral  Baanes  (6  pinrapo^),  under  whom 
the  delusion  seems  to  have  been  rapidly  declining:  hot 
it  now  attracted  a  more  able  and  exalted  leader,  Sergius^ 
(or  Tychicus),  a  native  of  Galatia,  and  the  second  founder 
of  Paulicianism.  Assiduous  in  his  study  of  the  writings 
of  St  Paul,  to  whom,  as  he  imagined.  Christian  truth  hid 
been  almost  exclusively  revealed,  he  clung  notwithstand*' 
ing  to  the  dualistic  errors,  which  had  marked  the  anterior 
stages  of  his  sect ;  and  while  surpassing  all  his  predecesson 
in  the  moral  duties  of  religion^,  he  indulged  an  extraTS- 
gance  of  speech  that  bordered  upon  self-idolatry*.  His 
efforts  to  extend  his  influence  were  untiring ;  in  the  course 
of  four-and-thirty  years,  he  traversed  every  part  of  Asia 
Minor*,  and  enjoying  many  glimpses  of  imperial  favour 


^  Pet.  Siculus,  ibid.  p.  54.  The 
case  of  Sergius  shews  that  although 
the  readiog  of  the  Bihle  was  not 
positively  interdicted,  it  was  usual 
for  the  laity  to  shrink  from  this 
personal  investigation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  faith,  and  for  the  clergy 
in  some  cases  to  encourage  the 
delusion. 

*  The  following  is  the  testimony 
of  an  implacable  opponent :  Kal 
TaT€iv6v  '^00$  KoX  Beiidaetas  Kare* 
(rxi7/Aari(rjLtA'os  rpbvoi  koX  ijfiepdrris 
oi  Toi>s  oIkcIovs  {fToa-abova-a  jidvov, 
dXXA  Kol  Toits  Tpax^cpw  iiaKctfii- 
vovs  inroKealvovad  re  Kal  ovkaytO' 
7oO(ra.     Photius^  lib.  I.  c.  22:  cf. 


Pet.  Sicul.  p.  58. 

^  He  was  understood  to  argue  as 
if  he  were  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy 
Ghost  (Photius,  Hb.  I.  p.  Ill) ;  but 
it  may  be  that  his  object  was  to 
represent  himself  as,  in  a  higher 
sense,  the  organ  of  the  Spirit,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Grospel.  He 
spoke  of  himself,  however,  as  '  the 
shining  light,' '  the  light-giving  star,' 
'the  good  shepherd,'  9ui,  Jbid,^ 
98. 

KoXpofi^a  Kal  p&rov  (idpafujv  iciip6irw9 
TO  €^ayy€Kicaf  rod  XpiffToO,  rtSs  ifuSs 
7oca(r(  ^apijaas.  Extract  from  one 
of  his  letters,  in  Pet.  SicuL  p.  60. 
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in  the  reign  of  Nicephoms  I.*,  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  pactli 
the  sect  a  fiur  more  stable  irame-work. 


OIANS. 


Bnt  this  interval  of  calm  was  short.  The  progress  perwcutumt 
of  a  noxious  error,  pictured  in  the  strongest  colours  to  the  PavdMaM: 
mind  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  was  sufficient  to  arouse  his 
vengeance :  he  despatched  inquisitors^  into  the  misbelieving 
jUstricts,  with  the  hope  of  eradicating  all  who  shewed  no 
symptom  of  repentance.  A  number  of  them  fled  afresh 
into  the  territories  of  the  Caliph;  the  emir  of  Militene 
granting  them  a  small  asylum  in  the  town  of  Argaum, 
firom  which  place,  in  defiance  of  the  wish  of  Sergius^, 
who  was  himself  a  refiigee,  they  made  incursions  into 
the  border-province  of  the  empire.  At  the  death®  of 
their  leader  in  835,  the  constitution  of  the  system  imder- 
went  a  rapid  change :  a  band  of  his  assistants*  {avi/eKSrjfioi) 
were  at  first  exalted  to  supremacy  of  power ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  persecuting  spirit^®  was  rekindled  in  the  breast  of 
the  empress  Theodora  (circ.  844),  the  sect  was  converted 
into  a  political  association,  and  soon  after  grew  notorious 
for  its  lawlessness  and  rapine.  At  the  head  of  it  was 
a  soldier,  Karbeas,  who  in  alliance  with  the  Saracens 
and  many  of  the  rival  schools  of  Paulicians  (drawn  by 
a  common  misery  together),  was  enabled  to  sustain  him- 
self in  a  line  of  fortresses  upon  the  confines  of  Armenia, 
and  to  scourge  the  adjacent  province".  His  dominion  'J'heirmnpret' 
was,  however,  broken,  and  well-nigh  extinguished  under  ^<»''- 


*  TbtfophaoeB,  Chron.  p.  4 13,  ed. 
Parif.  He  granted  them  a  plenary 
tolemtimi  in  Phrygia  and  Lyoaonia. 
We  learn  tram  the  same  authority, 
thai  in  the  following  reign  many 
penons  at  Constantinople  (though 
they  preyed  a  minority)  resisted  all 
attempts  to  pmiish  heretics  with 
death :  p.  419. 

*  The  cnielty  of  these  officials 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  safferers, 
who  cat  them  off  at  Oynosohora  in 


Armenia.     Pet.  Sicul.  p.  66, 

^  Ibid,  p.  62. 

^  He  was  assassinated  by  a  zealot 
of  Nicopolis  :  of.  Gieseler,  in  Studien 
und  KrUiken  for  1829,  p.  100. 

•  Pet.  Sicul.  pp.  70  aq. 

^®  A  hundred  thousand  men  are 
said  to  have  been  hanged,  beheaded, 
or  drowned.  Oonstantini  Porphyrog. 
Oontinuator,  lib.  iv.  c.  16 ;  apud 
Scriptores  Byzant.  p.  103,  ed.  Paris. 

^1  Ibid,  c.  23,  24,  25. 
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THE  PAULi-  Basil  I.^  (867—886) ;  though  some  of  the  phases  of  Pau- 

'- —  licianism  were  constantly  revived  among  the  sects  of  the 

foUowing  period. 


^  In  969  a  remnant  of  them  were 
transported  from  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace  by 
the  emperor  John  Tzimesces.  From 
thence  they  were  able  to  extend 
themselves  into  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope;   but  it  is    remarkable    that 


some  of  their  posterity  are  stiH 
found  in  the  place  to  which  they 
were  transported.  Neander,  vi.  341: 
cf.  Gibbon,  Y.  281 — 283;  ed.  W^ 
man ;  and  Spencer's  ISravd*  in  Emn-^ 
jpem  Turkey,  n.  353. 
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CHAPTEE    IV. 


OH  THE  STATE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AND  PIETT. 


The  standard  of  intelligence  continued,  on  the  whole,   means  of 

—  wy  GRACE  AND 

to  be  higher  in  the  East  than  in  the  West;   and  more     know- 

especiallj  in  districts  where  the  Moslems  were  repulsed,  it 

was  subjected  to  fewer  fluctuations.  The  religious  spirit 
of  the  people,  in  like  manner,  underwent  but  little  change, 
and,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  controversy  on  the  use  Permanmt 

0      m  i.,tn*ii  t  n    1  farm  of  re- 

of  pictures,  which  had  stimulated  every  class  of  the  com-  i^ptnthe 
mnnitjr  and  made  them  take  a  side,  their  piety  was  "' 
generally  confined  to  dreamy  contemplation,  or  expressed 
in  a  calm  routine  of  worship',  tinctured  more  or  less  with 
superstition '•  In  the  discipline  and  ritual  of  the  Church 
it  is  easy  to  remark  the  same  kind  of  uniformity;  the 
Trullan  council  (691),  by  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  two 
canons^  having  famished  all  the  eastern  patriarchates  with 
a  code  of  discipline,  which  has  been  constantly  in  force 
firom  that  day  to  our  own. 

Of  the  west,  as  already  noticed',  Ireland  was  the  bright-  j^'J^;^'^  '** 
est  spot  in  the  beginning  of  this  period.   Under  Theodore^  (^yj^j^** 
and  from  his  death  to  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  much 


*  Theodore,  himself  a  Greek  of 
Tamuy  informs  us  that  the  Greeks, 
lay  aiui  clerical,  were  ordered  to 
oonmumicate  erery  Sunday  {Liber 
PcndiaU,  o.  XLiv.  §  i):  and  Bede 
i^piit.  ad  £egber€tvm,  §  9)  implies 
that  in  the  east  at  large  ('totum 
Orientem*)  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  pious  to  receiye  the  sacrament 
e?«ry  day. 

'  Piotnrw  seem  to  have  been  per* 
Twted   by  the  Oriental,  as   relics 


were  in  the  Latin  churches.  Many  of 
them  had  the  reputation  of  working 
miraculous  cures ;  and  the '  Legends ' 
of  the  period  are  full  of  instances 
establishing  the  almost  uoiversal 
spread  of  this  and  of  similar  delu- 
sions. 

^  Ooncil.   Quinisext.,  Mansi,  xi, 
935 — 988  :  see  above,  p.  51. 

•  Above,  p.  17,  n.  3 :  pp.  19,  23. 

•  Above,  pp.  15,  64,  n.  6. 
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MEANS  OF   of  the  lamination  still  proceeding  from  the  sister-islaod 

GRACE  AND 

KNOW-      is  reflected  in  the  schools  of  Britain,  where  *  the  ministea 


LEDGK 


EffbrU 
Cnarlen 


of 


rlemagne 
in  hdwif  of 
kartUnff. 


of  6od  were  earnest  both  in  preaching  and  in  learning;' 
and  which  acted  as  a  *  seminary  of  religion,'  whither  pupili 
now  resorted  *fi:om  foreign  countries  seeking  after  wia- 
dom^  It  was  different  in  the  Frankish  and  Borgondiaa 
provinces  of  Gaul,  in  which  literature  had  been  suffered  to 
degenerate  by  the  bsurbarous  Merovingian  kings.  The 
flourishing  schools  of  the  Boman  municipia  had  entiidy  : 
disappeared',  and  their  place  was  but  inadequately  filled  hf 
monastic  and  cathedral  institutions,  now  set  apart  almort 
exclusively  for  the  education  of  the  clerics  and  the  membem 
of  religious  orders.  Charlemagne,  aided  more  especially  by 
Alcuin',  and  other  learned  foreigners  and  natives,  opened 
a  fresh  era  in  the  history  of  letters ;  and  the  whole  of-  his 
mighty  empire  underwent  a  salutary  change.  He  laboured 
to  revive  religion  by  the  agency  of  sounder  learning^ 
and  in  order  to  secure  this  end  established  a  variety  of 
schools, — ^the  palatine,  parochial,  monastic,  and  cathedral*. 


1  The  remark  of  King  Alfred 
(Preface  to  his  translation  of  Gre- 
gory's Pastoral),  on  contrasting  the 
decay  of  learning  after  the  barbaric 
inroads  of  the  Dane&.  Beda  (iv.  2) 
mentions  that,  after  the  coming  of 
Theodore,  all  who  wished  to  be  in- 
structed in  sacred  literature  'habe- 
rent  in  promptu  magistros  qui  doce- 
rent.* 

*  See  Guizot's  Sixteenth  Lecture, 
where  he  shews  that  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  century  the  surviving 
literature  of  France  is  exclusively 
religious.  '  Ante  ipsum  enim  domi- 
num  regem  Carolum,  in  Gallia 
nullum  studium  fuerat  liberalium 
artium.'  Annal.  Lauries.  a.  d.  787 ; 
Pertz,  I.  171.  The  state  of  learning 
in  Italy  itself  was  little  better,  owing 
to  the  savage  spirit  of  the  Lombards. 
Hallam,  Literature  of  Ewro-pe,  pt.  I. 
ch.  I.  §  8. 

^  Above,  p.  66,     Some  of  the 


other  more  distinguished  fordgnen 
were  Peter  Pisanus,  Paul  Wamefridi 
and  Paulinus,  patriarch  of  AquUdty 
Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons  (a 
native  of  Norica),  and  Theodulph, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  of  Grothic  parent- 
age. Angilbert,  the  prime  minister 
of  Pepin  and  secretary  of  Charle- 
magne, was  a  native  Frenchman, 
and  a  great  promoter  of  sdiook  and 
learning. 

*  See  above,  p.  61,  n.  3. 

^  The  best  account  of  these  in- 
stitutions may  be  seen  in  Elenffbli 
Hia.  Originia  ac  Progr,  Schol.  inkr 
Chrietia'nos,  pp.  161  sq.  The  fri- 
viuni  and  qucuirivium,  elements  of 
the  'seven  liberal  arts,'  made  part 
of  the  education  given  in  the  schools 
of  Charlemagne.  Theodalph,  bishop 
of  Orleans  {Capitulare,  c.  20 :  Man* 
si,  xm.  993  sq.)}  established  villags 
schools  (*  per  villas  et  vicos ')  for  all 
classes  of  the  people. 
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But  we  should  remember  that  the  northern  tribes,  who  means  op 

11  1  .  /.     1        in,  ,  V       ^    J    GEAOE  AMD 

broke  up  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  and  were  now  planted     ^^noW|- 
on  its  ruins,  not  unfrequently  retained  their  native  dialects 


LEDGE. 


as  well  as  a  crowd  of  pagan  customs  and  ideas®.     Some  ^J^"^ 
of  them,  indeed,  the  Visigoths,  the  Franks,  the  Burgun-JS^^''-^'^ 
dians,  and  the  Lombards,  gradually  forgot  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  had  thrown 
it  off  entirely'^.     But  a  number  of  their  northern  kinsmen 
did  not  follow  their  example.    This  variety  of  languages, 
combining  with  the  remnants  of  barbaric  life,  would  every- 
where impose  an  arduous  task  upon  the  clergy  of  the  west; 
yet  few  of  them,  it  must  be  owned,  were  equal  to  their 
duty®:  and  the  ill-advised  adoption  of  the  Latin  language® 
as  the  vehicle  of  public  worship  (though  at  first  it  might 
have  proved  convenient  here  and   there)  contributed  to 
thwart  the  inflaence  of  the  pastor  and  retarded  the  im- 
provement of  his  flock.     It  is  true  that  considerable  good  Atumpu  to 
resulted  from  the  energy  of  individual  prelates,  who  insisted  <i^' 
on  the  need  of  clergy  able  to  instruct  their  people  in  the 


'  e.g.  numerous  traces  of  this  lin- 
gering heathenism  have  been  col- 
lected in  Kemble*s  Saaconij  vol.  I. 
App.  F :  cf.  Gieseler,  ii.  i6o — 162. 

7  Palgrave,i7is^.o/iVot*mam2^,i.64. 

^  See  above,  pp.  50,  61.  The  Car 
pUidare  ad  parochice  atice  Sacerdotes 
of  Theodulph,  bishop  of  Orleans 
(786 — 796),  while  it  displays  some- 
what elevated  views  of  the  pastoral 
office,  indicates  a  sad  deficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  body 
of  ecclesiastics.  In  like  manner  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  follow- 
ing decree  at  the  English  synod  of 
Cloves-hoo  (747) :  'That  priests  who 
know  it  not  should  learn  to  construe 
and  explain  in  our  own  tongue  the 
Creed  and  Lord*s  Prayer  and  the 
sacred  words  which  are  solemnly 
pronounced  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,  and  in  the  office  of  baptism,' 
etc.  Johnson,  EnglUh  Cajions,  I. 
347 ;  ed.  Ozf.  185a    The  litenuy 


qualifications  needed  in  all  ecclesias- 
tics are  enumerated  in  the  Capitular 
of  802,  apud  Pertz,  ni.  107. 

^  The  same  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  usages  of  Bome  induced  the 
Frankish  and  English  churches  to 
adopt  her  psalmody  and  choral  ser- 
vice. See  Neander,  v.  175,  176. 
The  mission  of  John,  'the  arch- 
chanter,'  and  the  establishment  of 
the  'cursus  Bomanus'  in  England 
(679),  are  described  by  Beda,  Hist, 
Eccl,  IV.  18.  The  Scottish  (Irish) 
rites,  however,  had  not  been  en- 
tirely superseded  in  the  north  of 
England  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century.  MaskeU*s  Ancient  Litvrgy, 
Pref.  p.  liii.  In  Ireland  they  re- 
tained their  old  supremacy  until  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  when  the 
Anglican  ritual  was  ordered  to  be 
observed  'in  omnibus  partibus  ec- 
clesise,'  by  the  synod  of  Oashel 
{1172),  c.  7  f  Wilkms,  I.  473. 
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MEANS  OP   elements  of  Christian  knowledge  *,  and  to  preach  in 

ORAGE  AND  yj       *  x 

KNOW-      language  of  the  countiy.   Thus,  in  England  it  was  ordered!^! 


LEDGE. 


that  *  on  every  Sunday  and  festival,  each  priest  should  eiH 
pound  the  Gospel  unto  all  committed  to  his  charge:^  ani 
the  rigorous  observance'  of  the  Lord's-day  in  particular 
would  give  them  opportunities  of  profiting  by  the  injunch 
fion.  It  was  urged  anew  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne; 
e,g,  at  the  Council  of  Mayence^  (813),  and  in  the  same 
year  at  Aries,  where  the  clergy  are  directed  to  preach  on 
festivals  and  Sundays,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  countxj 
parishes*. 


^  Cf.  the  preceding  note  8.  Beda 
(ep.  ad  Ecgherctvmf  §  3) :  *  In  qua 
videlicet  prsedicatione  populis  ex- 
hibenda,  hoc  prse  cseteris  omni  in- 
stantia  procurandum  arbitror,  ut 
fidem  catholicam  quae  apostolico 
symbolo  continetur,  et  Dominicam 
oration  em  quam  sancti  Evangelii 
nos  Scriptura  edocet,  omnium  qui 
ad  tuum  regimen  pertinent,  me- 
morise radicibus  infigere  cures.  Et 
quidem  omnes  qui  Latinam  linguam 
lectionis  usu  didicerunt,  etiam  hsec 
optime  didicisse  certissimum  est : 
Bed  idiotas,  hoc  est,  eos  qui  proprise 
tantum  linguae  notitiam  habent,  hsec 

3*  }sa  sua  lingua  dicere,  ac  sedulo 
ecantare  facito.'  The  same  is  fre- 
quently enjoined  elsewhere,  e,g. 
Council  of  Mayence,  813,  can.  45: 
Mansi,  xiv.  74.  A  short  form  of 
abjuration  of  idolatry  and  declara- 
tion of  Christian  faith,  in  the  ver- 
nacular language,  is  preserved  among 
the  works  of  Boniface :  n.  16,  ed. 
Giles. 

*  Excerptiones  Ecgherti,  c.  in: 
Thorpe,  11.  98;  Johnson's  English 
Canons f  i.  p.  185.  Chrodegang  of 
Metz  directed  that  the  Word  of  sal- 
vation should  be  preached  at  least 
twice  a  month,  though  expressing  a 
desire  that  sermons  might  be  stiU 
more  frequent :  Begvla,c.  44  ;  Mansi, 
XIV.  337. 

'  The  Liber  Pcenitentialis  of  l^eo- 
dore  (c.  xxxvni.  §  6 — 14,  and  else- 
where) is  most   stringent  on  this 


head,  subjoining  to  a  list  of  infaiw 
dieted  occupations :  'etad  misnnni 
solleunia  ad  ecclesias  undique  odDve- 
niant,  et  laudent  Deum  pro  ommboi 
bonis,  quse  nobis  in  ilia  die  fedt:* 
cf.  a  law  of  King  Ine  against  Smh 
day  working  (Thorpe,  I.  104 ;  Join* 
son,  I.  132),  and  one  of  the  'Iawi 
of  the  Northumbrian  Priests'  Q  55) 
against  Sunday  traffic  and  jovanej- 
ing  of  all  kinds  (l^orpe,  n.  ooi, 
Johnson,  i.  379).  See  Sdirockbi 
X3C.  315,  316,  for  the  views,  enter- 
tained by  John  of  Damaflcus  on  the 
nature  of  the  Lord's  day.  It  k 
plain  from  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Councils  (e.g,  of  Chalam,  649, 
c.  XIX.)  that  the  church-indosom 
was  at  times  converted  into  an  are- 
na of  Sunday  merriment  and  dim- 
pation. 

^  Can.  XXV:  '  Juxta  qnod  intdfi- 
gere  vulgus  possit.' 

^  Can.  X:  *  Etiam  in  omnibai 
parochiis.'  It  was  added  in  the 
Council  of  Tours  (813),  c.  xviL,  thtt 
preachers  should  translate  thdr  8e^ 
mons  either  into  Homana  rusiiea  or 
Theotisca  (Deutsch),  'quo  fadfioi 
cuncti  possint  intelligere  quae  dioon* 
tur.'  Charlemagne  had  already  pab* 
lished  a  collection  of  disooones 
(Homiliarium),  which  had  been  com- 
piled  by  Paul  Wamefrid  (DiaooDns), 
from  the  sermons  of  the  Lstia 
Fathers.  See  Ranke's  artide  ib 
the  Studien  und  KrUihen,  1855^  ^ 
Heft,  pp.  38a  sq. 
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The  growing  education  of  the  people  would  enatle  a  far    i 
greater  number  of  them  to  peruse  the  holy  Scriptures ;  nor 
did  any  wish  exist  at  present  to  discourage  such  a  study".    - 
It  was,  however,  long  restricted  by  the  scarcity  of  books,  ^ 
and   still   more  by  the  want   of  vernacular  translations; 
though  the  latter  had  begun  to  be  remedied,  at  least  in 
some  scanty  measure,  by  the  English  and   the  German' 
Churches.     Ulfilas,  the  father  of  this  kind  of  literature, 
was  followed,  after  a  long  interval,  by  the  illustrious  Beda, 
who,  if  he  did  not  render  the  whole  Bible"  into  Anglo- 
Saxon,   certainly    completed    the    Gospel    of   St  John'. 
Aldhelni,  who  died  in  709,  had  already  made  a  version 
of  the  Psalms'";  and  we  may  infer  from  the  treasures  of 
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the 


quoted,  p.  61,  aud  a  still  iiiier 
translated  intu  ADglo-Saxoa,  and 
preBorved  in  Soames'  Bampton  Lec- 
tara,  01,  93  :  cf,  also  the  Unguage 
of  Ildefonsag  of  SHrogosaa,  in  Baluiii 
MiactUaiua,  vi.  jg.  Alouin,  writiog 
to  ttas  emperor  (aire.  Boo),  thun  al- 
lodtw  to  a  query  put  to  bim  by  a 
iMjinan  who  was  oonveraant  with 
the  Soripturea  ;  '  Vere  at  vaide  gra- 
tum  habeo,  laicoa  qaandoqiu  ad 
evaugelicaa  effiaruiBEe  upsMttitmti, 
dum  quendam  audivi  virum  pni- 
ilentem  aliquando  dicore,  clericorDrn 
esse  evaDg^liurn  disoer^  noti  laLca- 
rom,'  etc.  Epitt.  oixiv.  (al.  CLxrii.) 
1}pp.  I.  iSo.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  in  the  eatalogaes  of  mediffiv^ 
libraries,  copies  of  the  Holj  Scr'ip- 
tarea  constitute  the  greater  number 
nf  the  votumea.  Palgrave,  Hiii.  0/ 
JVormandif,  i.  63.  The  subject  hss 
beeo  examined  also  by  Mr  Bueking- 
hinn,  in  his  JBible  in  the  Middle  Agei, 
LoDd.  1853. 

'  The  influence  exerted  by  Chris- 
tiuiityan  the  old-German  Language 
has  been  recently  investigated  by 
Riiamer,  Einmrkanij  dee  Chi-ielett- 
thaBuaJi/die  allhoclidsaliche  Sp-aehe, 
Btuttgart,  1 B45,  where  translations, 
glosses,  and  other  fragments  of  rer- 


nacular  piety  have  been  discussed. 
But  many  of  these  apedmens  belans; 
to  the  following  period. 

'  See  Lappenbere,  AngUhSaxnn 
Kingi,  t.  303  ;  and  Gilly's  Introd. 
to  tbeJlomauat  Version  of  the  Ooipd 
tuxorditig  to  St  John,  (Lond.  1848), 
pp.  XI,  Bq. 

*  'Evangelium  quoque  Johannis, 
quod  difficultate  aui  (1  sua)  mentea 
legentium  exercet  hia  diebus,  lingua 
interpretatua  AngUca,  condescendit 
minus  imbntie  Latina.'  Wil.  Mal- 
roesbur.  de  Geslia  Rega/m,  lib,  i.  p. 

>'  There  waa  sJao  a  large  atock  of 
Anglo-Saxon  religiona  poetry,  of 
which  Cffldmon's  Metrical  Para- 
pkraie  of  Parti  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turn  {ei  Thorpe,  iSj2)  ia  a  very 
Btriiting  type.  Ciedmon  died  abont 
6S0.  He  waa  desired  by  the  abbess 
Hilda  of  Whitby  to  tranafer  into 
verse  the  whole  of  the  sacred  VieUt- 
ry.  Wright's  ^iosf.  ilrtV.  Lit.  I.  195. 
The  interesting  A  nglo-Sa3xm  Rifaal, 
publiahed,  in  18,19,  by  the  Surteea 
Society,  ia  one  of  a  large  class  of 
interlinear  translations,  and  may  be 
asaigned  to  the  oommancBment  of 
the  ninth  century :  Stephenaon'g 
rr^x,,  p.  «. 
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CORRUP- 
TIONS AND 
ABUSES. 


Liveaf 
Saints: 


their  ffnteral 
character. 


^  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  died  593, 
in  a  series  of  publications  of  this 
class,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  won- 
der-loving spirit  of  the  age. 

^  See  a  calculation  in  Guizot's 
Seventeenth  Lecture,  based  on  the 
materials  still  surviving  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum, 

^  An  interesting  specimen  {Angl<h 


Saax>n)  has  been  edited  with  a  trans* 
lation  by  C.  W.  Goodwin  (Lend. 
1 848).  The  subject  of  it  is  St  Guth- 
lac,  a  hermit  of  Crowland  (written 
about  750,  by  a  monk  named  Felix). 
There  are  many  others  preserved  in 
our  MSS.  repositories. 

^  This   had  been    attenipted  M 
early  as  the  time  of  pope  G^Mias 


vernacular  literature  handed  down  by  the  scholars  of  fte 
period  next  ensuing,  that  a  list  of  analogous  productionfl  i 
was  destroyed  in  the  conflict  with  the  Danes, 

But  a  more  fascinating  species  of  instruction  was  sup- 
plied in  the  *  Lives  of  Saints  \'  The  number  of  these 
works,  surviving  at  the  present  day,  is  actually  prodigioirf; 
and  the  influence  they  exerted  on  the  mediaeval  mind  wa9 
deep  and  universal.  While  they  fed  almost  every  stream 
of  superstition,  ^nd  excited  an  unhealthy  craving  for  the 
marvellous  and  the  romantic,  they  were  neai^ly  always 
tending,  in  their  morale  to  enlist  the  affections  of  the 
reader  on  the  side  of  gentleness  and  virtue;  more  especially 
by  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  patience,  and  extolling  the 
heroic  energy  of  faith.  One  class  of  these  biographies 
deserves  a  high  amount  of  credit :  they  are  written  \ij  ' 
some  friend  or  pupil  of  their  subject;  they  are  natural 
and  life-like  pictures  of  the  times,  preserving  an  in-  ^ 
structive  portrait  of  the  missioniary,  the  recluse,  the 
bishop,  or  the  man  of  business ;  yet  most  commonly  the 
acts  and  sufferings  of  the  mediaeval  saint  have  no  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  sphere  of  history,  or  at  best  they  have 
been  so  wantonly  embellished  by  the  fancy  of  the  author, 
that  we  can  disentangle  very  few  of  the  particles  of 
truth  from  an  interminable  mass  of  fiction.  As  these 
il^the^^HHt*^^  *  Lives'  were  circulated  freely  in  the  language  of  the 
of  the  a^.  peopled  they  would  constitute  important  items  in  the 
fire-side  readings  of  the  age;  and  so  warm  was  the 
response  they  found  in  men  of  every  grade,  that  notwith- 
standing feeble  efforts  to   reform    them*,    or   at   least  to 
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eliminate  a  few  of  the  more  monstrous  and  absurd,  they    oorkup- 

sistmg     ABt 


kept  their  hold  on  Christendom  at  large,  and  are 
even  now  in  the  creations  of  the  mediseval  artist". 

Keeping  pace  with  this  expansion  in  the  field  of 
hagiology,  the  reverence  which  had  long  been  cherished 
for  the  veritable  saints  continued  to  increase  in  every 
■province  of  the  Church;  and  even  to  resemble,  here  and 
there,  a  lower  kind  of  worship.  None  of  the  more  en- 
lightened, it  is  true,  have  failed  to  distinguish*  very  clearly 
in  their  works  between  the  honour  of  regard  and  imitation 
to  be  offered  to  the  saint,  and  the  supremacy  of  love  and 
homage  whieh  is  due  to  God  alone :  but  in  the  mind  of 
unreflecting  peasants  such  distinctions  were  obliterated 
more  and  more,  and  numbers  of  the  saints,  apocryphal  as 
■wall  as  true,  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  tutelar 
divinities'.     At  the  head  of  a  catalogue  of  saints,  on  whom 


'  'Tha  apocryphal  legenda  tave 
been  repeatedly  condemaed  and  ana- 
thetDatJsed,  declared  to  be  uncanaD< 
ical,  and  yet  most  of  ilie  subjecta 
painted  on  tlie  atained  glasa  win. 
dows,  or  Ficulptured  \n  the  portals 
of  our  Cathedral",  are  taken  literally 
from  the  apnoryphal  booJca,'  ete.  Di- 
dron'B  CTrufion /eoBOff  J'opAi/,  1. 191. 
^  e.  g.  Iflidor.  HiepalenB.  Dt 
Eccla.  Offidii,  lib.  r.  e.  34.  Beda 
speaks  of  tha  transformation  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Koma  ioto  tha  Charch 
of  the  Virgin  and  al!  Martyrs  r  '  ut, 
ubi  quondam  omnium  non  deorum 
Bed  dEeoiaoiorum  cuUaa  agebatur, 
ibi  deinoepa  omniuni  fieret  mtmnria 
Banotonim.'  Chronicon,  A.D.  61+ J 
iftmiiiii.  Brlian,  p.  97. 

'  Meander,  v.  iSi,  iS;;.  Bat  not- 
withatandinjf  a  large  Dumber  of  ex- 
amples in  this  country  wiiere  the 
saints  are  spoken  of  as  'interceaaors' 
Viitb,  Gnd,  they  are  soaroely  ever  at 
this  period  addressed  diredli/,  the 
petition  being  that '  Ood  imutd  ma&e 
ihent  interceaaora  in  our  behalf.' 
Soarnes,  Bampton  Lect,  p.  igSi  *d3 
notes.     In  the  Ziber  Pieniltnlialv 


(496) ;  Mansi,  vm.  149 ;  but  the 
tute  for  legendary  compositions 
vent  on  increasing.  Much  of  the 
increaae  in  the  Dumber  of  the  'saints' 
h  doe  to  the  liberty  which  erery 
district  seeniH  to  have  enjoyed  of  en- 
larging ita  own  calendar  at  pleasure. 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  canoniza- 
tion by'  the  popa  nntil  the  caae  of 
Smbert  (about  800);  and  that  baa 
been  disputed  (Twyaden,  PirtdKO- 
tu/a  of  lAc  CkuTnK  of  England,  p. 
■iig,  new  etL).  According  to  Giese- 
br.  It.  431,  the  earliest  waa  Ulrich, 
UAopofAugsbUrg,  inggj.  Charle- 
magne, who  was  anxious  to  with- 
■tand  the  flcperstiUons  of  his  age 
(e.  g.  b^ti^ng  of  bella,  tbe  '  sortea 
eanetoram,'  etc.),  publiahod  a  capi- 
tulary (789,  c.  76),  Jh  pMudojra- 
phiU  ft  datiis  narralioniiia ;  and 
in  tbe  capitulary  of  Frankfort  (79), 
B.  40)  is  the  following  injunntion : 
'ut  nnlli  noi't  mivli  ool^tur,  aut 

viu  [i,  e,  wajsida  chapHla]  srigan- 
lor ;  Red  ii  soli  in  eccleaia  Tenarandi 
■in^  qni  ox  auctoritate  pa'saionnm 
Ant  Tilm  merito  elacti  aunt.' 
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State  of  tntelUgefoce  aad  PCOtf.         {A^b. 

coBKTTP-    a  special  veneration' was  bestowed,  is  the  tlessed  Virj 
iBUSEs,     Mary ;  the  exaggerations  of  this  honoar,  which  peep  a 
in  the  earher  times,  aasaming  more   unchriatian  phas 
in  proportion  as  the  worship  of  the  Church  was  contracti 
a  tone.     The  synod  held  at  Mayence*,  8] 
i  hst  of  feast-daya,  has  included  one  for  t 
'  Purification  of  St  Mary'  ^,  handed  down  from  better 
hut  in  that  list  is  also  found  the  festival  of  the  Asaumpt 
of  the   Virgin  (August  15th),  which  communicated  a 
stronger  impulse  to  the  creature-worship  of  the  masses, 
grew*  out  of  a  spurious  legend  methodized  by  Gregor 
Tours,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the  original  Aposl 
on  assembling  at  the  death-bed  of  the   Virgin,   saw 
carried  by  a  band  of  angels  into  heaven. 

The    other    festivals',   excluding   Sundays,   now    a] 
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of  Theodore,  bowerer,  there  is  a 
]>s9Bage  (c.  iLTiii.  §  7)  which  Bpeaka 
of  more  objectiooable  formulie  aa 
then  actually  sxisling  in  the  LitaDy 
of  the  Ciiarcli ;  '  CTirute,  audi  noa/ 
sc  deinde,  Sanda  Maria,  ora  pro 
ncbii;  nequs  dicitqr,  ChrUiiB,  orapro 
nobis,  et  &«k*i  Afaria,  vel  SanOe 
PelTe,  audi  noi;  sad,  C'lirUlf,  audi 
noa;  Fili  Dei,  le  roganimt,  a^i  nox,' 
Yet  the  Bome  writer  teacbea  in  this 
very  pnesage  tliat  we  should  ofier 
^aiLCrificium,  et  precea,  et  vota,'  to 
God  alone  (ei  boU). 

'  See  Ildefonsus,  Dt  Ulihata  Vir- 
ginitait  £.  Viryinit,  in  Biblioth. 
Ptttr.  v:i.  +31  aq.  ed.  Colon.  i6iS  ; 
and,  for  the  Eastern  church,  John 
of  DamaBCua,  fiermo  m  An-aanciat, 
Domincc  noitite  BvrrBKoo :  Opp.  ii. 

835  eq- 

'  Can.  36.  Mansi,  XtV.  7J.  At 
the  same  couQcil  four  great  faats  are 
meDtiooed :  the  firet  week  in  March, 
the  aecond  week  in  June,  the  third 
week  ia  September,  luid  the  iaat  full 
week  in  December  before  Chris  tmaa- 
ch  Heaaona   public 


neadajB,  Fridays,  and  Satnrdsjl, 
°  Alao  called  FettKtn  Syjiiof 
and  Fatum  Sifmeonit  et  Hamiai. 
tbe  Greek  Church,  whe 
Eour  ia  directed  chiefly  t< 
the  title  of  the  corresponding  !tM 
is  iitpT^  T^s  lii-ai-r^i.  Beda  ha* 
Homily  upon  it  in  the  cou: 
festivals;  Opp.  vil.  357: 
ronius,  Annal.  ai  an.  544,  infoB,^^ 
ua  that  GelasiuB  laid  the  fuundatk 
for  its  obeerrance  when  ha  aboliibi 
the  hipercalia. 

'  The  various  conjeoturei  of  ll 
Fathers  on  the  aubjeot  of  the  V: 
gin'a  end,  bave  been  stated  &tlaBg 
by  Gieaeler.  n,  313,  n.  i».  f 
apocryphal  writing  Trantitia  S.  Jl 


derived  the  etory  n( 
had  been  placed  by  pope 
among  the  interdicted  books :  >b 
p.  q8,  n.  4.     AnothBT   festiva], 
Mirlh.  of  (he  Tirffin(SBpt.  8),  iid 
also  from  this  period. 

^  Cimcil.  MogunC.  aa  above. 

are  to  be  continued  for  a  whole 
and  that  of  Chriatmaa  for  fonr 
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^a(e  of  Zntelh'ffence  and  Ptety. 


pointed  or  continued  in  tbe   Frankiali  charch,   relate  to    (lonn;.. 
the   Nativity,   the   Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  and  the     abusks. 


Ascension  of  the  Lord,  the  feast  (or  'dedication')  of  St 
Michael',  the  martyrdoms  {' natales')  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  of  St  Hemigiua,  St  Martin,  St  Andrew,  and  the 
nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist' :  to  which  number,  ancient 
festivals  of  saints  and  martyrs,  who  were  buried  in  each 
diocese,  together  with  the  feasts  of  dedication  for  the 
several  churches,  were  appended  by  the  same  authority. 
To  this  period  also  it  is  usual  to  assign  the  institution  of 
the  festival  in  honour  of '  All  Saints,'  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, had  been  long  observed  upon  the  octave  of  Whitsunday 
by  the  Christians  of  the  East.  It  was  ranked  as  a  pro- 
vincial celebration  in  the  time  of  Boniface  IV.,  when  he 
was  allowed  to  convert  the  famous  Pantheon  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  usage  thus  adopted  in  the 
Koman  dioceses  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Weatem 
Church  by  Gregory  IV.  in  835." 

The  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  relics',  which  grew  unia. 


■  TStA  adopted  in  the  East  till  the 
ntb  century ;  Guerilte,  Maiival  of 

Antiq.  of  the  CKareh,  p.   195,   ed. 
HorriBon. 

T  Id  a.  secnud  und  an  enrlier  Ibt 

.{CapUaiaT.  lib.  \.  o.  IjS),  the  feasta 

-of  St  Stephen,    St  John  the  Evan- 
geliall,  the  Holy  Innocents,  are  also 

deluded:  while  with  regard  to  the 
AsBuniptioD,  it  is  added,  'De  ad- 
BninplionB  S,  Marise  ivlermganduiit 
rtUnqidmia.'  It  ia  plain  that  this 
doabt  continued  to  ejtiat  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Church.  See  the  extract 
from  a  Temacular  sermon  in  Soamea' 
Bampton  Ltd.  pp.  116,  117.  The 
rsth  canon  of  Clovea-hDo(747lorderB, 
in  &e  ease  of  England,  that  the 
'  nativities '  of  eainti  ehould  be  ob- 
■erved  according  to  the  Roman  mar- 
tjrology;  Johnson,  i,  149. 
•  *  Guerike,  p.  181.  The  following 
ia  the  language  of  Alouin  (799)  re- 

'  epectiog  the  institntion  of  tbia  feati- 


BU(=,  iiluminet  corda  no 
Dei,  qufe  essuperat  omi 


seneiim, 
I  Sancto- 
rum ejus,  cugUuiiat  ea  ueque  in  diem 
stemitatiE.  Hanc  solemn  itatem 
sauctieeimam  Iribui  diebna  jejunan- 
do,  orando,  missaa  canendo,  et  eiee- 
moajmae  dando  per  invioem,  aincera 
devotjoneprffioedamua.'  Ep.l3.X-TL. 
(al.sci,);  0pp.  1.1,3. 

'  e.  g.  Theodor.  Liber  Pisnileta, 
c.  XLYiil.  g  i :  'Reliquiea  tamen 
Banctornm  venerandffl  aunt,  et,  li 
potest  fieri,  in  ecclesia,  ubi  reliquis 
sanctorum  aunt,  candela  ardeat  per 
singular  noctee.    t>i  autem  paapertaa 
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coEBUP-    out  of  an  excessive  veneration  for  the  saints,  was  rapid^ 
ABUfiEs,     assuming   the   extravagance  and  follj  that  have  mai 
its  later  stages. 

imoffa.  The  deplorable  abase  of  the  imitative  arts   has  1 

noticed  in  the  rise  and  progreaa  of  the  image -con  troveraj 
We  there  saw  that  the  evil  was  resisted'  for  a  time  ii 
the  FrankisL  and  the  English  Churches,  while  it  gaiao 
a  still  firmer  hold  on  other  parts  of  Christendom,  an 
threatened  to  subside  into  absolute  idolatry. 

Mt^iiau  '^''^  disposition  to  erect  and  beautify  religious  hoiisei 

which  prevailed  in  the  east  and  west  alike,  is  often  to  h 
traced  to  purely  Christian  feelings':  not  unfrequently,  how 
ever,  it  proceeded  from  a  mingled  and  less  worthy  motin 
from  the  impulses  of  servile  fear,  and  from  a  wish  in  tb 
soul  of  the  promoter  to  disarm  the  awakened  rengeano 
of  his  Judge",    Another  form  in  which  these  erroi3  c 

po^mga.  to  light  w4s  the  habit  of  performing  pilgrimages  to  som 
holy  spot  or  country,  where  men  dreamed  of  a  i 
presence  of  the  Lord,  or  some  special  intercession  of  tba 
saints.     A  rauUitude  of  English  devotees'  betook  them* 


('  patrol 
■)  :  cf.  S 


irel  pig- 
f.  Schrockh,  IX. 
^  :  and  the  asjae  fealing  led 
tba  pecBBcnted  Spaitiard  to  discover 
the  potent  relicK  of  St  JaneB  (be- 
tween 791  and  842)  ID  tbe  ptraon 
aftsrwarda  called  St  James  of  Com- 
poBtella :  Acta  Sand.  Jut.  tain.  vi. 
p.  37.  Even  Alcuin  (flomil.  de  No- 
lali  S.  WUltbTvrd.,  0pp.  II.  195) 
beUeved  tbab  tbe  saintly  luis^onaiy 

earlh,  tbrough  the  special  gifkce  of 
Ged. 

1  See  above,  p.  Bj.  The  Bame 
kind  of  eiaggerated  veneration  was 
baatowed  on  the  real  or  imagiiiarj 
fragmenta  of  the  cross  ;  and  in  631 
the  Emperor  Heraclius,  uo  defeating 
the  Persians  (above,  p,  31),  and  re- 
covering the  preoiouH  relic  I'roni 
their  hands,  established  a  festival  in 
honour   of  it,    colled    (rravpJiiriiuis 


V^/>a  (Sept.  14),  adopted  Boon  aftifi 


arda  at  Romi 


r  the 


,  Fealuia  exaiuuianis  a 
Libar  Pant^.  ed.  VignoL  I. 

>  e.g.  Einhard.  Vil.KaroUMa^ 
c.  16  :  Pertz,  n.  457.  In  a  capiT- 
lary,  811  (Manai,  inr.  1073),  «, 
dressed  bo  the  prelates  of  theempinb 
be  bells  them  that,  however  good  4 
work  is  the  building  of  fins  ohuralttt, 
the  true  ornameDt  is  to  be  found  hi 
the  life  of  the  irorahii^ra  ('pratM 
endus  est  tedlGciis  bonoram  manU 
oruBtus  et  cnlmtn'). 

3  The  form  of  bequest  too  olU 
runs  as  follows  :  '  Fro  ammiB  iM 
tne  remedio  et  salute  -.'  '  ut  nan  Is 
veniat  in  nobis  oltrix  flamma,  qiM 
devoiet,  sed  Domiiu  pietas,  qlM 
coronet.'     See  other   forms    of  tfe> 
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selves  to  Rome :  and  while  it  may  be  granted  that  excur-  -iQ^s'lki*- 
sions  of  this  kind  were  often  beneficial  to  the  arts  and  ^^"^^ 
letters  of  the  country*,  no  one  has  denied  that  many  of 
the  pilgrims,  more  especially  the  female  portion,  fell  a 
prey  to  the  laxity  of  morals  which  the  custom  almost 
everywhere  induced.  The  less  intelligent  appear  to  have 
expected  that  a  pilgrimage  would  help  them  on  their 
way  to  heaven,  apart  from  any  influence  it  might  have 
in  stimulating  the  devotions  of  the  pious :  but  this  fallacy 
was  strenuously  confuted  by  the  leading  doctors  of  the  age'. 

It  has  been  shewn  already^  that  the  notion  of  a  pi^'m^^/ui, 
gatorial  fire,  to  expiate  the  minor  sins  ('leves  culpae')  which  ^2nJ^fj{ 
still  adhered  to  the  departed,  had  been  definitely  formed 
under  Gregory  the  Great,  and  from  him  was  transmitted 
to  the  Christians  of  the  West.   This  notion,  while  it  threw  5""J^ 
a  deeper  gloom  upon  the  spirits  of  the  hvlng,  led  the 
way  to  propitiatory  acta  intended  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  dead.     It  prompted  feelings  and  ideas  widely  dif- 
fering from  those  which  circulated  in  the  earlier  Church';  for 


face,  the  pupal  chuupion,  was  con- 
BVraiaed  to  deprecate  the  fretinelicf 
of  pilgrim agea,  oJi  the  ground  that 
Ihej  wen  oftttn  fatal  to  the  virtue 
of  the  females  :  '  Ferpaucie  enim 
■out  (dvitatea  in  Ltmgobardia,  vel 
ia  Francla,  aut  in  OaUia,  in  qua 
HOD  ait  adulters  vel  meretriK  generiB 
Angloram :  quod  scandalum  est,  et 
turpitndo  totiua  ecGleBira  vefltne :' 
Ep.  Lxm ;  0pp.  i.  146. 

'  This  wait  certainly  the  case  in 
men  like  Benedict  Biacop,  of  whom 
Beds  has  remarked,  'Totiea  mare 
tranaiit,  numquam,  ut  oat  cooaue- 
tadinig  quibusdam,  vacuus  et  inutilia 
-  rtHliit,  Bed  nunc  librorum  copiam 
•auctoruiD,  nuuo  reliquiamm  bcato- 
nm  martynua  Cliriatj  maous  tcdb- 
raWla  Jetulit,  none  arohitcctoa  ec- 
cleiiK  fobricandEe,  Dunc  vitrifncCores 
ad  feDBatras  ejus  decorandaa  ac  mu- 
Dlendaa,  nunc  cantandt  et  in  cccle- 
■in  per  totum  aunum  miuistrandi 


334- 

■  Thus  tbfl  45tb  canon  of  tbe 
Council  of  ChftloDS  t^ij)  conitemns 
all  the  pilgrituages  uuijertaken  in 
an  iirevereDt  S]>irit,  with  the  hope 
of  securing  a  remiaaion  of  past  sina, 
where  no  actual  refonnation  was  de- 
airtKl :  but  it  is  DO  less  read;  to  ccm- 
luend  aueh  joumeja  when  accompff- 
nied  by  true  davotioo  (' oratiooihus 
insisteudo,  eleeniosynaB  largleudo, 
vitam  emendando,  mares  componea- 
do') :  cf.  Atcuin,  Epist.  0I1.TII,  (at, 
OXCVi.)  Opp,  I.  108. 

^  Above,  pp.  63,  64.  Stories,  like 
that  which  is  told  of  Furaey,  tbe 
Iriah  monk  (Bed.  Hiit.  Eeel.  111. 19), 
would  deepen  the  popular  belief  m 
a  purgatonal  Sre. 

"  Cf.  Bp,  Taylor's  Dimuaiive, 
bk.  u.%i:  Worki,  vr.  i4S  sq.,  ed. 
Edeo.;  Sobrockh,  XI.  i  Jj  Bq.— Witli 
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onRBTp-  there,  when  the  oblationa  were  presented  in  the  name  of  i 
ABUSBB.     departed  worthy,  they  commemorated  one  already  in  a  state 

'  of  rest,  though  sympathizing  with  his  brethren  in  the  fleBh, 

and  expecting  the  completion  of  his  triumph.  The  result 
of  those  medijeval  masses  for  the  dead'  was  to  occasion 
a  plurality  of  altars*  in  the  churches,  to  commence  the 
pernicious  rite  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist  without  a  con- 

Prfraw  gregatiou  {'missse  privatfe,'  or  'solitarife'),  and  to  reduce 

in  many  parts  the  number  of  communicants":  but  scandals 
of  this  kind,  like  many  others  then  emerging  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  Church,  were  warmly  counteracted  by  the 
better  class  of  prelates'. 


regiird  to  tlie  doctrioe  of  tha  Eu- 
□harist,  considered  sa  a  gacrificial 
Hct,  comiDemoratiag  the  Grea.C  Sa- 
crifiae,  and  as  the  meana  of  feeding 
upon  Christ  by  faith,  more  will  be 
obaerved  in  the  following  period, 
when  the  views  of  the  Church  at 
lai^e  began  to  be  more  technically 
stated.  That  the  dogma  of  a  pliy- 
aical  trans ubatantiation  of  the  ele- 
tsantB  waa  not  held  in  the  7th  caD- 
tiii7,  ia  clear  from  laidor.  Hiepalen- 
sis,  De  Eccla.  Offcia,  lib,  I.  a.  iS ; 
ndefaneuB,  De  CognUwne  Saptttmi 
(in  Kulaz.  MUeeUanea,  vi.  09).  The 
current  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Churcb 
is  to  be  sought  in  a  work  of  Anusta- 
sine  (a  learned  monk  of  Mount  Bi- 
nai,  at  the  cloae  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury) entitled 'Oaii74i>  seu  Bkx  vim 
adversut  Acephalogj  c.  ^^,  ed^  In- 
golatadt,  1606  ;  and  in  John  of  Da- 
mascus, Dc  Fide  Ortiiodora,  lib.  iv. 
C.  13  :  0pp.  L  167  sq.  It  waa  al- 
ready common  for  the  Eaatems  to 
make  use  of  the  terms  lutoiffaX-^,  iit- 
rcurrn^eiuirLTj  tt^awolTjati,  although 
neithertben,  nor  at  the  preaent  day, 
waa  it  intended  to  expresa  a  '  phjai- 
cal'  change  in  tbe  eubatanc<     '  " 


elemt 


after 


,   but   B 


change  which  the 
mental  and  rayatical.'  Palmer,  Trea- 
liieOB  the  Chunk,  u.  167,  3rd  edit.; 
cf.  L'Arroqne,  Mill,  ofl/u  Euchuriat, 


'  TheagatreaandmodesofthongEit 
in  reference  to  them  may  bo  gathend 
fromXheodor.  Lib.  PartHail.  e.  XLT. 
The  following  paaaage  ja  corioni, 
g  15  ;  'Nonnulli  solcnt  intern^w^ 
ai  pro  omnibua  regeneratia  liceatsa- 
crificium  Mediatoria  offerre,  qi 
flagiliosiaaime  viventibua,  et  in  in 
operibuB  peraeverantibua  !  Db  hu 
quffiatione  varia  expoaitio  Patra 
invenitur.'  The  point  is  finally  di 
termined  thus  :  '  Iltic  saltern  de  nl 
nJTnia  oiliil  quiaque  porgatjonii  g( 
tinebtt,  nisi  bonis  hoc  actibns,  in  hJ 
adhuc  vita  poaitus,  ut  illic  obtinei^ 
promereatur.'  In  the  East  (Gonndl 
in  Tndlo,  can.  83)  it  waa  necesaaij 
to  condemn  a  custom  of  odminiiter- 
ing  the  communion  to  the  dead. 

'  See  Capitular,  a.d.  805,  i.  c  i 
(Pectz,  m.  131),  '  De  AlUribns,  oe 
non  auperfloa  sint  in  Ecclesiia.' 

'  See  above,  p.  93,  n.  1.  In  the 
rn  Church,  where  a  neglect  ut 
la  not  fallowed  bf 
(Theodor.  PmU. 
c,  iLiv.  §  1 ;  Ecgberht,  CrmfittiM. 
I  35),  it  waa  neoeaaary  to  eihort  the 
laity  to  a  more  frequent  participa- 
tion :  e.  3.  Council  of  Clovea-hoo 
(7*7)1  can.  23 :  Johnson,  i.  ijj, 
354.  TheCouuciIofChaiona(8i3), 
can.  47,  ordera  all  Christiana  to  cont- 
Maundy-Thura  Jay : 


the  Eucharis 
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The  establishment  of  these  propitiatory  masses  for  the  ^ 
dead,  itself  an  effect  of  thu  novel  dogmas  which  had  flowed  _ 
from  the  belief  In  purgatory,  had  contributed   to  work  ^ 
atill  further  changes  in  the  system  of  church -penance.    It  ** 
is  true  that  the  writers  of  this  period  lay  great  stress  on 
the   renovation  of  the  heart   as   the  index  of  a  genuine 
contrition";  they  recoil  from  the  idea  that  alms,  or  any 
oatward   act,  can  be  accepted   as  an  expiation  for  man's 
sin,  80  long  as  the  disposition  of  the  sinner  is  unchanged'; 
yet  the   efforts'  which  were   made   by  a  series  of  active 
prelates   to   discriminate    muiute!y  between   heavier   and 
lighter   sina,  and  to  allot  in   each  single  case   the  just 
amonnt  of  penance,  in   proportion  to   the  magnitude  of 
the  offence',  are  dark  and  distressing  proofs  of  tiie  cor- 


demnad  by  the  Council  of  Mayence 
(813).  can.  43  ;  and  by  Thewlulph. 
iTcbbp.  of  Orlaans,  Capiiidart  ad 
Sactrdatti,  0.  Til  \  Johnson,  I.  456 : 
cf.  ibid.  4 19, 

*  »  Tha  CouncQ  of  ChSlonB,  above 
dted(ST3),iBfullofcLeeriDgtbaugLts 
on  thii  point  as  on  many  others. 
Itn  tangiu^  w&a,  '  Neque  enim  pen- 
■anda  eat  ptenitentia  quantjtit«  t«m.' 
poiu,  Bed  anlore  nientie  ot  mortifi- 
Catjone  eorporia.  Cor  autem  con- 
tritom  eb  baniiliBtum  Deua  Don 
■penit:'  can.  34.  In  ean.  38  it 
repuiUitoa  what  was  known  a»  'li- 
belli   pCBnitentialeg'    ' — ■ifi-'--    "' 


'  e.  g.  The  enaphatic  language  of 
the  synod  of  CloveB-hoo  ;  can.  16, 
17  ;  Johnaon,  I.  155—159.  In  the 
Cvafeitia'aaJe  of  Ecgberht,  e.  t ,  and 
the  Pttnilentiale,  lib.  it,  0.  63,  the 
Tariooa  meane  and  conditions  of  for- 
giTcnesa  (twelve  in  number)  are  re- 
cited in  euccesaion.  The  fanatical 
aiuterity  with  which  conditionR  of 
thi«    cl^   were   aometimea   carriod 


Frankieb  emperor  to  pass  a  special 
law  {Capital.  789,  c.  77,  *d.  Batuze, 
1.  339)  forbidding  all  auch  penitents 
to  shew  themselves  in  public.  A 
ndlder  form  of  the  same  feebng  ia 
betrayed  in  the  roth  canon  of  Toledo 
(683),  where  we  learn  that  it  was  nr 


I    for 


.    (e. 


le  them  of  E 


ij  spec; 


other  contribution  to  the  series  was 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  ninth 
century  by  Halitgar,  bishop  of  Cam- 
bray  (Cameracenais),  printed  in  Ca- 
nisiua.  Led.  ^nli'i;.  ed.  Baanage, 
tom,  n.  part  ii.  pp.  87  sq. 

^  See  Ei^berbt's  ConftiHonaU  and 
Pceailaitia^,  passim;  Thorpe,  II. 
110—539.  One  of  tbe  worst  features 
of  this  system,  aa  it  is  here  expound- 
ed, was  the  redemption,  or  commu- 
tation, uf  penancea  by  meana  of  mo- 
ney-paymenta  (e.g.  Paniieal,.  lib.  IV. 
c.  60,  61,  6j  :  nf.  Cai/mi  enacted 
ttnder  Edgar;  Thorpi 


J 
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ooBBOP-    ru])tion8  then  prevailing  in  the  Churcli,  no  leaa  than  ofl 
ABUSBB.     the  servile  spirit  that  waa   influencing  her  teachers.    Inl 
conftufm  ami  the  case  of  overt  ains,   where  public  satisfaction  waa  wF 
quired,  the  form  of  it  was  generally  determined  by  the] 
bishop  when  he  came  on  his  visitation-tour';  but  all  of- 
fences of  a  private  nature,  though  not  uniformly',  were 
most  frequently  confessed  in  secret  to  a  priest,  who,  vary- 
ing from  the  ancient  practice,  instantly  conceded  absolii- 
tion", — with  the  tacit  understand  mg,  in  all  cases,  thattlia 
penance  he  directed  would  be  afterwards  performed. 
5^o"«f  Yet,  far  as  the  actual  system  of  the  Church,  in  thia 

cK?^'**  and  other  features,  had  diverged  from  apostolic  usage; 
Iragely  as  alloy  had  now  been  fused  into  tlie  gold, 
and  thickly  as  the  tares  were  mingling  with  the  wheat 
implanted  by  the  heavenly  Sower, — there  is  ample  testi- 
mony in  the  canons  of  reforming  synods,  and  still  more 
in  the  exalted  lives  of  men  like  Aidau,  Gregory,  Eligiua,  | 
Liudger,  Bede,  and  Aleuin,  or  of  John  the  Almoner,  of , 
Maxiraus  and  others  in  the  East,  to  certify  us  that  reli- 
gion was  not  mastered  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour 
was  still  breathing  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  training 
men  for  heaven,  ' 


JobDBon,  I.  440J.  It  led  to  the 
tronafeiritig  of  tlie  civil  '  bote,'  ur 
compejisatioim,  to  tho  higher  pro- 
vincti  of  religion,  and  oould  hardly 
fail  to  foster  the  pemicioua  thought 
that  it  was  possible  in  man  j  caaes  to 
buj'  off  the  displeaaure  of  the  Lord ; 
although  an  inference  lite  this  was 
strongly  censured  in  the  36th  caoon 
of  Cluves-hoo ;  uid  in  one  'Knact- 
ed  under  Edgar,'  g  19,  it  is  added 
that  the  penitent,  however  wealthy, 
'must  supplicate  for  himself,  with 
true  love  of  God.'  Cf.  Bedx  Ep, 
ad  EcghcrttViia,  §  il  (p.  3+ J,  ed, 
Hussej). 

1  See  above,  p.  49,  n.  8  :  and  Co- 
Jiitular.  □.,  A.D,  813,  c,  i. 


*  Theodor.  Capilula  (Thorpe,  It, 
^Si  ^f')'  'Contesaia  itaquB  que  sol 
Deo  fit,  quod  est  justomin  purg*| 
peccata ;  ea  vero  qus  saoerdoti  Gl^ 
docet  qualiter  ipsa  purgantnr  poor 
cata,'etc.  The  statements  of  ThKh 
dulpli  of  Orleans  {Oapit,  c.  30  ;  Mia^ 
si,  xm.  1001),  and  of  the  Conncil 
ChSloDB,  ahove  cited,  c.  33,  are  si 
clearer  proofs  that  confession  to  H 
priest  was  not  generally  regarded  m 
esjientiat  to  forgiveness  of  sins. 

"  Thus  Boniface  in  his  S 
(0/yp.  II.  11—15)  enjoins,  c 
'  Curet  unuaquisque  presbyter  e 
post  aoceptaiu  canfessionem 
tentium,  aingulos  data  oratione  » 


/  f 
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CHAPTER    V, 


S  1.    GRO  WTH  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


IN   THE  SCANDINAVIAN    KINGDOMS. 


The  age  in  whicli  the  hardy  Northmen  were  descending 
on  the  rest  of  Europe  and  preparing  to  involve  their  fortunes 
■  in  the  politics  of  neighbouring  countries,  was  distinguished 
by  the  earliest  mia^onary  efforts  to  engraft  them  on  the 
Christian  Church.  This  project  is  attributable  in  some 
measure  to  the  enterprising  Liudger,  but  his  zeal,  after 
reaping  a  small  harvest  of  conversions',  was  restrained  by 
an  order  of  the  Prankish  monarch". 

In  the  evening  of  hts  reign,  however,  when  the  Saxons 
were  all  conquered,  Charlemagne,  it  is  said,  was  purposing' 
to  found  an  archbishopric  at  Hamburg,  with  a  view  to  tlis 
further  planting  of  the  Grospel  in  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms'.    The  completion  of  this  noble  scheme  had  been 

buit. '    Ftt.  S.  Liudger.  apud  Peitz, 

'  . . . .  '  Unde  pnedioatio  verlii  Dei 
(iDitimis  fieret  populis,  Sueonum, 
Danorum,  Norweoroia,  Farriia, 
"  Islandat),  Soridivindan, 


^  See  ftbove,  p.  27,  The  EngUah- 
man,  WiUebad,  also  (p.  -26)  preached 
MB  eg.t\j  as  780  to  the  DitmSirsi,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg.  The 
betit  modern  account  of  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  these  regiooa 
is  Miluter's  Kircheageschichle  von 
Diineia.  lind  Nonetg.  Leipz.  18J3: 
cf.  also  Kruas'a  S.  Anackar,  Altona, 
■  »I3. 

*  '  Fuit  autam  oupieuB  aniie  gratia 
dncendi  Nortfamiuiaoa  adire,  Bed  rex 
Karolua  nullateuus  asaenaum  pm- 


Slavori     . 
trionalium  et 

paganioifl  adbuc  errorit 
tur."  7U.  S.  Jtimberl. 
n.  76s. 


intaJtum  natioDum 
Ibid.J 
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reserved  for  his  saccesaor,  Louis-le-Dt^bonnaire,  wlo  by  tiie    banimh 
BUCCOTirs  he  deapatched'  to  Harald,  king  of  Jutland,  naade  a    chubch* 

way  for  the  introduction  of  the  CJiriatian  faith.    A  roisaion — 

was  at  first  directed"  by  the  earnest  and  experienced  Ebbo,  m^^ot 
archbishop  of  Rheims.  He  carried  a  commendatory  letter"  ■'""""^ 
from  pope  Paachal  I,  (circ.  822),  and  was  attended  by  the 
learned  Habtgar',  bishop  of  Carabray.  Their  labours  were 
rewarded',  more  especially  in  Jutland ;  and  in  826  the  king 
himself,  together  with  his  consort  and  a  retinue  of  Danes, 
was  solemnly  baptized  at  Mayence"  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  his  patron.  Harald  now  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  was  anxious  to  engage  the  help  of  some 
active  prelate,  who  would  give  himself  entirely  to  the  work 
of  organizing  missions  for  the  other  parts  of  Denmark. 

These  important  functions  were  devolved  on  Anskar'"  ^^ 
(Ansgar),  who  was  destined  to  be  called  hereafter  the  ^^™ 
'Apostle  of  the  North.'  He  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of 
Amiens,  801,  and  educated  at  Corbey,  an  adjoining  monas- 
tery, under  Adelhard",  the  grandson  of  Charles  Martel, 
and  Paschasius  Eadbert,  a  professor  of  theology.  In  823 
Anskar  was  removed  to  a  new  foundation",  lately  planted 
by  the  monks  of  Corbey  in  Westphalia,  on  tiic  banks  of 
the  Weser.     He   there   acted  aa  the  head  of  a  thriving 


TX" 


*  Annola   FiMent. 
Pertz,  I.  356. 

•  Vit.  8.  Ainkarii,  c 


'  See  p.  10s,  n.  7. 

*  AnwUa Fiddeai.  ^.Ti.BTi  rPerti, 
I.  357.  The  Btarling-poitit  of  their 
opBTAtiODa  wBs  at  WeLando,  the  mo- 
dara  Miinsteidorff,  near  Itzebos  in 
Holiteiu. 

•  Ibid.  A.D,  816  ;  p.  359  ;  cf.  the 
contemporftry  Carmina  of  Ennoldua 
NigeUiu,  'in  honorem  Hludowici,' 
rsprinted  in  Pertz,  11.  46;  aq. 

'"  Tha  idteraatiDg  Lifi  o/Aiiatar 
is  the  work  of  Bluiberl  and  another 


of  hie  pupilSf  aod  was  composed  be- 
fore the  year  87S.  It  is  reprinted 
in  Pertz,  Monuia.  Germ.  u.  689  — 

"  See  Palgnive,  EUt.  of  Nor- 
mandg,  I.  169,  200, 

"  Called  the  new  Corbey  or  Cor- 
vey.  The  abhot  (  Vit.  A-mkar.  a.  7) 
for  I,  time  waa  Count  Wala,  brother 
of  Adelhard,  who  wad  aeparated  from 
hiB  wife  and  thrust  into  thai  position 
by  an  order  of  the  Jealous  Lonis-le- 
D^bocn^re.  See  the  rhetorical  ao- 
connts  of  Adelhard  aod  Wala,  by 
Paachaslua  Radbert,  in  Pertz,  n. 
534 — 565;  and  Radherti  Ojip.  1507, 


i 


Bchool'  and  preached  among  the  nativea,  until,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Louis,  he  was  added  to  the  suite  of  the  Danish 
"  monarch.  Like  his  predecessor,  Ebho,  he  13  said  to  have 
been  armed  with  a  commendatory  letter'  from  pope  En- 
genius  II,  He  departed  from  his  cloister  in  826  or  827, 
accompanied  hy  a  single  coadjutor,  Autbert,  who  assisted 
him  in  the  foundation  of  a  school  in  Nordalbingia,  on  t!ie 
borders  of  Sclilcswig.  Here  they  educated  a  small  biind  of 
native  youths  whom  they  had  ransomed  out  of  slavery'. 
But  their  proceedings  ■were  suspended  for  a  time  by  a 
rebellion  of  the  pagan  Danes,  who,  in  828,  were  able  to 
expel  the  king,  and  all  whom  they  suspected  of  alliance 
with  the  Franks. 

A  second  field,  however,  was  Boon  opened  to  the 
diligence  of  Anskar.  Guided  by  the  will  of  Louis,  and 
Burtendcring  the  Danish  mission  to  another  monk  named 
Gialemar*,  he  migrated  in  831  to  Sweden,  where,  as  he 
had  been  informed,  a  multitude  of  persons  were  now 
anxious  to  embrace  the  Gospel^.  His  companion  was  a 
brother-monk  of  Corbey,  "Witmar;  and  the  missionaries. 


nd 


(iiboat  834)  is  Slid  to  hare  confirmed 
the  appointmeTit  at  Anskar  as  'pri- 
mum  Nordalbingoram  archiepiaeo- 

Earn,'  and  to  have  commiaaianed 
im  and  his  aucceaso™  Ha  tho  papal 
legatsB  'in  omnibus  circumquaqua 
gentibuB  Danonim,  Sueonum,  No- 
raehorum,  FBirie,  etc. ;'  but  this 
document,  if  nab  altogether  spurious, 
ii  at  least  interpolatnl.  Jafii^,  Se- 
gut.  Poniif.  itoJiMtn.  p.  ii8 :  of. 
Wiltsoh,  Xirchl,  Geograpkk,  g  ^$1, 
n.  8.  Somf  of  the  langiiBge  horo 
etnployod  agrees  witb  eipreaaions  in 
the  Life  <if  S,  Rimbert,  cited  above, 
p.  108,  n.  3. 

^  '  Ipsi  quoque  diTina  inapirati 
amoro  ad  promulgandam  doTotionis 
cceperunt 


pneroB  qurererc,  quos  emerent 
Bui  servitiam  edncarent,'  etc.       m. 
S.  ATiiiftr.  a.  8.    A  utbert  died  two 
years  after. 

*  'Patrem  [)  the  prior]  devoKssi- 
mum  Gielemamra,  fide  et  operibaa 
bonin  probatnm,  etc.'    Ilnd.  o.  lo. 

"  Ibid.  c.  g.  They  seem  to  hOTo 
heard  of  Christianity  by  means  of 
the  traffic  oaniod  on  between  Dor- 
Btede  (Wyk  te  Dnerstede)  and  Boma 
of  the  Bwediah  pnrta :  cf  o.  «y, . 
Aboat  S30  tbey  aant  envoyB  to  tiW' 
court  of  Louia-le-D^onnaire  i»' 
qnesting  a  supjily  of  regular  inatmo- 
tors,  0.  g.  The  chronology  ajlopted 
in  tbU  narrative  ia  that  of  Dahl- 
mann,  the  last  editor  of  the  Lifs  of 
Atistar.  With  regard  to  earlier 
i  of  the  Gospel  see  Schriickbt 


] 
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rescaed  only  with  their  lives  from  an  attack  of  nortbem 
pirates,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sweden  at  Biorka',  near  the 

ancient  capital,  Sigtuna.   Here  they  gained  permission  from ■ 

the  fcmg   to  enter  on  their   labours,  and  were  welcomed  "/^f?"**** 

more  especially  by  Christian  captives',  whom  the  Swedes  ^1 

had  carried  off  from  the  adjoining  districts.    After  making  ■  '■ 

one  important   convert,  Herigar    (or    Hergeir),  a  diatin- 

giiiahed  Swedish  noble,  messengers   were  sent  to  Loiiia  . 

with  the  tidings  of  success ;  and  Anskar,  in  832  or  833,  ^^^f"^ 

was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg",  which  had  «™™' 

been  selected  as  the  centre  of  the  northern  missions.    He 

Boon  afterwards  betook  liimself  to  liome,  and  as  the  guest 

of  Gregory  IV.   was  bound  more   closely  in    allegiance 

to  tlie  pope,  and  flattered  by  the  present  of  a  pall^    With 

the  desire  of  strengthening  the  work  of  Anskar,  Ebbo, 

whom   we    saw    already  forwarding  the   Gospel   in  the 

north,  deputed  his  own  missionary  office  to  his  nephew 

Gnazbert",  who  henceforward  (with  the  name  of  Simon) . 

■was  especially  directed  to  evangelize  the  Swedes, 

For  some  time  very  little  was  effected  by  the  holy 
aeal  of  Anskar.  An  opponent  of  the  Christian  faith,  ^'^il 
the  persecuting  Horic  (Erich),  was  the  single  lord  of 
Denmark;  and  the  efforts  of  the  missionary,  who  was 
planted  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  were  confined 
to  the  redemption  and  religious  training  of  a  multitude 
of  youthful  slaves.    In  837  the  see  of  Ilambuig  'also  was 


1l6q- 


'3ik 


I,  and  the  Hats  inPeriz, 


.     _...    Bubjaceret   nniveran 

JEToid^triDgorum  Bcclosln,  -et  ad 
gnam.  partinerat  omniam  ragionatn 
•qnilonalium  potestas  ad  coiuitituen- 
4os  episeopOB  bJvq  preBbjrteroa,  in 
IUm  paitea  pro  Chnati  notnine  do- 
■tioandos.'  Ihid.  c.  ii :  cf.  Capi- 
llar, ed.  BalHze,  T.  G8r.  Anskar 
.W  consecrsted.  hj  DrDgo,  nrch- 
biahop  of  iSetz,  nnd  '  arcblcapella- 


*  Ibid.  c.  13  ;  but  cf.  above,  p. 

'"  Ibid.  0.  n:  . . . . '  nd  p.iriefl  ve- 
nieiiB  Sueonum,  bonorifice  et  a  rega 
et  a  papulo  suaceptuB  ant,  ccepitque 
cum  benevnlentia  ot  unanimitiite 
anmium  ecclBsiaTn  inibi  fabiicnra,  et 

Eublioe  eTangelium  fidai  prffidi 
'uada  for  tbe  miaaion  ware  provided 
in  (bia  caaa,  and  in  that  of  Anskar, 
bj  tbe  gi£l  of  a  moDastary  from  tha 


DAKiRH     invaded  hy  the  northern  pirates  (Vikings),  who  demoliahed' 
BWEDisii    all  the  outward  fabric  of  religion.    While  the  bishop  with 

■ a  few  neceasitoua  attendants  wandered  to  and  fro  among 

the  ruina  of  his  diocese,  a  fresh  disaster  had  occurred  in 
Sweden  (837),  where  the  heathen  population  rose  in  arms 
against    the  missionaries,   and  expelled   them  from   the 
country'. 
FarUurm-  But  a  brighter  epoch  was  approaching.     Anskar,  at 

mniie».  tjjg  gjj^  gf  seven  years,  was  able  to  regain  hia  hold  on 

the  affections  of  the  Swedes.  In  844  he  persuaded 
Ardgar',  an  anchoret  in  holy  orders,  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  sinking  mission;  and  in  849  his  own 
hands  were  considerably  strengthened  by  annexing  to  his 
archbishopric  the  larger  see  of  Bremen*,  which  was  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Leuderic  in  847,  Uis  elevation  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  interest  of  Louis-the-Germanic,  but  the 
union  of  the  sees  was  afterwards  confirmed'  by  a  rescript 
of  pope  Nicholas  I.  (864).  Kelieved  in  this  way  from 
the  eraban'assment  occasioned  by  his  want  of  funds,  hai 
gave  himself  entirely  to  the  wider  planting  of  the  fait! 


^  'Xbi  eccleaia  miro  opi 
t«rio  domni  episcopi  coneCi 

Eomposita,  ignl  auccensa  set.  Ibi 
bibliotoca  [t.  e.  the  copy  of  tlie  Bi- 
ble], quam  aerenissimuB  jam  memo- 
ratus  imperator  eidem  patri  noatro 
cnntulerat,  optime  ponscHpta,  una 
cimi  pluribDs  aliis  libria  igni  diape- 
■■■  '      Vit.S.  Antkar.  c,  16. 


Ihid.  c 


17.     . 


btngled  in  the  politicitl  troubles  of 
the  empire ;  but  a  short  time  before 
hia  death  he  gave  utterance  to  a 
firm  biihef  that  Chriatianity  wouM 
ere  long  penetrate  the  furtheat  corner 
of  the  Dortb :  .  .  .  .  '  si  aliquando 
propter  peccata  quodammodo  impe- 
ditum  fuerit,  ijuod  noa  in  illis  cccpi- 
&UU  gentihuB,  non  taniea  mnqnam 
panitus  extingnetur,  sed  fructifica- 
bit  in  Dm  gratia  et  prosperabitnr, 
iiBquB  quo  perveniat  nomeu  Domini 


ad  fines  orhis  terne.'     P>id.  c.  34, 

'  Ibid.  c.  19,  20  ;  where  an  ac- 
count ia  ^yen  of  the  zeal  aud  forti- 
tude displayed  by  Herigar  and  other 
Chrlstiane  while  the  miasioo  was 
Buspend^.  Ardgar  ultimately  re- 
turned to  hiB  hermitage  [!  8jo). 
*  Auskar  hesitated  in  the  first  ia- 

powered  by  the  king  and  the  Council 
of  Mayenoo  (1847).  Itapjiears  tliat 
the  see  of  Homburgwaa  now  reduc- 
ed, by  the  deaolationa  of  the  North- 
men, to  four  'baptismal  churcheE.' 
Jbid. :  of.  GieBBbrecbt'a  WcndUche 
GeickkhU,  I.  161;  Berlin,  1843: 
Pagi,  ad  an.  858,  gg  3  sq. 

'  Lappenbei^,  Hamburg.  Vrhmd. 
1.  55.    The  see  of  Bremen  had  ' 
formerly  subject  to  thi 
Cologne,  but  was  by  this  act 
ferr^  to  Hamburg. 


:^ 
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'  His  progreas  was  facilitated  by  disarming;,  if  not  absolutely 
winning   over*,  the   impetuous   Horic,  king  of  Jutland; 
and  a  number  of  the  Danish   Christiana,   who  had  long  ■ 
been  worshipping  in  secret,  publicly  avowed  and  exercised  " 
their  faith'.     The  mission   now  expanded  freely  on   all 
aides. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Swedes,  on  the  return 
of  the  hermit  Ardgar,  were  in  want  of  an  authorized  in- 
structor ;  and  accordingly  the  great  apostle  of  the  Northerns,  ^ 
girding  up  his  loins  afresh,  and  taking  with  him  Erimbert",  ^' 
a  priest,  set  out  for  the  court  of  Olof,  King  of  Sweden', 
where  he  hoped  to  secure  a  footing  for  the  Gospel.     He 
was  aided  by  a  timely  nomination  as  ambassador  to  Louia- 
the-Germanic,   and   had   also  the   protection  of  an  envoy 
from  the  friendly  court  of  Jutland,     After  hesitating  for 
some  time,  it  was  decided  by  the  Swedish   nobles  that 
the  future   toleration   of  the   Christian   faith   should  be 
determined  by  appealing  to  the  heathen  lots'";  which  pro-^ 
Tidentially  accorded  with  the  earnest  prayers  of  Anskar". 
He  now  left  his  colleague,  Erimbert,  in  Sweden,  and  re- 
visited his  diocese"  (circ.  854).  Another  storm  was  black- 
ening  the  horizon  of  the  Danish   Church:   the  king  of 
Jutland,  who  had  been  a  patron  of  the  mission,  was  sup-  ■? 
planted  by  a  second   Horic,  under  whom  assemblies  of 
the  Christian  population  had   been  strongly  interdicted; 


'IllB      I 


aahat  a 


a,     quffl 
riptu™    ' 


lugne^sudiebat,  at  boaa  prursus  nc 
vers  BaJutaria  eese  laudabat.  seqiie 
hia  plurimum  dnlectiiiri  ac  libeiiter 
Chriati  gTatiam  Tells  promereri.' 
Tit.  AnitiK.,  c.  34. 

'  'Multi  namque  ibi  anten  erant 
Cbristiani,  qui  vel  in  Dorstado  vel 
I  in  Hammaburg  baptiiati  fuerunt, 
quoniiD  quidain  j<ri  mores  ipsiua 
flci  babebantur,  et  gaudebanL  fa- 
DultaWm  aibi  dataia  christi&aitatem 
Buam  observandi.'     Ibid. 

'  It   was    on   this    person    that 


Guazbert,  who  bad  been  expelled 
from  Sweden,  now  devolve  J  hia 
minaionary  office.    !/iid,  c.  15,  30. 

'  The  interview  is  recorded  at 
lengtb,  ibid,  0.  16, 

'"  Fur  an  account  of  tbe  Dorthem 
mytbology,  see  the  referenoaa  above, 
p.  iq,  n.  7,  to  which  Mallet's 
Norlli4TatAn<iquit!ca  may  be  added. 

^'  '  Exeuntes  igitnr  more  ipaonim 

dit>]ue    sors,    quod    D«    voluntate 
Christiana    religio    ibi    fundaretor.* 
Yil.  Anii-ar.,  c.  17. 
"  Ibid.  c.  38. 


H4 
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toonUrmi' 


BerutDalof 
the  troubles  of 
the  Church. 


Favourable 

policyoj 

Hare 


'but  a  kindlier  spirit  was  ere  long  infused  into  the  J0pj^ 
counsels;   and  when  Anskar  sank  beneath  hi^  bur4M' 
in  865)  he  left  a  flourishing  community  behind  l^m  botk 
in  Schleswig  and  in  Jutland, 

He  was  followed  in  the  see  o^  Hamburg^Bremeai 
(865 — 888)  by  a  prelate  of  congenial  temper.  This  waji 
Eimbert*,  his  biographer  and  pupil.  But  the  widening 
irruptions  of  the  pagan  Northmen"  counteracted  all  thft 
efforts  of  the  missionary,  and  uprooted  many  ancient  iEt< 
stitutions  in  the  other  Christian  provinces  of  Europe^ 
Rimbert  was  succeeded  by  Adalgar'*,  but  the  sphere  of 
'  hia  labours  was  still  more  contracted  by  the  inroada  of 
the  Slaves  and  the  Hungarians*.  At  the  opening  of  tiMr 
tenth  century  the  throne  of  Denmark  had.  been  filled  lof 
a  usurper,  Gurm,  who  shewed  a  bitter  hatred  to  the 
Church :  but  in  931,  his  violence  was  checked; by  Henry  L 
of  Germany,  who  wrested  Schleswig  from  hia  grasp,,  aai 
planted  there  a  colony  of  Christians'*.  The  next  king  q£ 
Denmark,  Harald  Blaatandj  in  a  long  reign  of,  fiUy  jeam 


^  See  the  Life  of  Jlimhert  (Pertz, 
II'  7^5 — 775)»  written  either  by  a 
cleric  of  the  diocese  of  Breraeq,  or 
a  monk  of  Corbey,  soon  after  his 
death. 

^  Some  cf  them  effected  a.  land< 
ing  in  Belgium  as  early  as  820, 
bpt  were  repelled  (Palgrave,  Hist, 
of  Normandy,  i.  255).  The  Danish 
invasions  of  £nglaiid,  and  the  Nor- 
\i?egian  invasions  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  began  at  the  close  of  the 
precerling  century.  Alcuin  already 
speaks  of  the  'populus  pagan  us'  in 
797  ;  Ephf.  Lix. :  al.  lxxiv.  0pp. 
I,  78:  cf.  Worsaae^s  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians  in.England^  Scotland,  and 
Irelandf  passim.  They,  ravaged 
every  part  of  France  and  won  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  Neustria  about 
91. 1.  Palgrave,  i.  671  sq.:  cf.  below, 
pp.  140  sq. 

^  Lappenberg,  Hambwg.  Urkund, 
1.43. 


^  Adam.  Bremensis  (who  wrote 
about  '1075),  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  I. 
c.  32  sq. 

'^  Ibid.  lib.  I.  c.  48—50,  ud 
Schrdckh,  zxi.  344  sq.  The  new  ' 
archbisho).  of  Uamburg-BremeD» 
Unn.,  avaiied  himself  of  this  fft* 
vourable  turn  in  the  fortunes  of' 
the  Church,  and  renewed  the.  mis* 
sion  to  the  heathen.  One  of  ihe 
petty  kings  of  South  Jutland, 
Frodo,  is  said  to  have  been^bap* 
tized  by  CJnni ;  and  this  led  to 
the  establishment  o^  bishoprics  at 
Schleswig,  Ripen,  and  Aarhus.  See 
Council  of  Ingelheim,  a.d.  ^$; 
and  the  conflicting  account  of  Adiiun 
of  Bremen,  lib.  11.  c.  1.  Not  long 
after  bishopries  were  planted  at 
Odensee,  in  the  island  of  Funen ;  at 
Koskild,  in  Zealand,  as  well  as  al 
Lund  and  Dalby.  Wiltsoh,  JTtrci 
Geograph,  I.  389. 
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{941 — 991)   was   favouratlB'   to   the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  Adaldag,  tlie  archbishop  of  Hamburg- Bremen, 

ictivcly  proceeded  in  the  organizing  of  the  Danish  Church.  — 

This  work,  however,  was  again  suspended  through   the 

Yiolent  reaction  of  the  pagans^,  headed  by  the  faithless 

son  of  Harald,  Sveno  (Svend),  who,  on  his  accession  to 

the   throne,   immediately   expelled    the  clergy,   and  waa 

afterwards  the  scourge  of  England'.     There,  indeed,  his 

iiiry  was  at  length  exchanged  for  something  like  i-epent- 

ance';  and  his  son,  tlie  distinguished  Onut  {Canute  the  ^f^u^"^ 

Great,  1014 — 1035),  who  had  been  espoused  to  an  English  X's^S."' 

consort,   wa.?  assiduous   in   despatching   missionaries'"   to 

evangelize  his  Scandinavian  subjects,  until  Denmark,  aa 

a  nation,  paid  her  homage  unto  Christ". 

In  Sweden,  where  the  elements  of  strife  resembled 
those  of  Denmark,  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel",  since  the  happier  days  of  Anskar. 
Many  seeds,  however,  planted  by  his  care  and  watered 
by  the  visits  of  his  scholar,  Rimbert,  still  continued  to 
liear  fruit.     The  mission  was  resumed"  in  930  by  Unni  ^^j^^Jj 


■  Eospeotlng  his  converBian,  see 
Mba  Btory  of  Witteklnd,  n  uioi^k  of 
Ootbey,  in  tha  Seripiore*  licriim 
German,  ed.  Meibom.  i.  66a ;  anil 
cf.  No»iMlBr,  V.  397,  398. 
''  Adam.   Bremtaais,  lliH.  Eccl. 


lib.  1 


Ijaq. 


bcnired  in  hehalf  ot  tha  n 
had  fotToerly  betmfcd  ai 
cnted.     Snio    GrammitiEi 


S^fl 


"  fimhops  and  priests  are  said  to 

I    have  be«n  ordained  for  thin  Tturpoae 

I   I17  .Atbelnoth,   the  nrchliuhnp    nf 

I   Qanterbur;,    Adnm.  Bremen,  lib.  Tl. 

".    3*!   Bq.     Miintep,     Kirchewjesch. 

m  J)aneiiiari,  I.  311.    TLe  zaa)  of 

I    Caul  wai  Btimulatsd  at  the  ivnieni- 

K  of  the  wronga  inflicled  on  the 


Church  at  large  by  his  pt^™?outing 
father  ;  nnd  tbe  ennie  tnolive,  tuin- 
gted  with  excessive  reverence  fnr  Ihe 
jMjpe,  impelled  him  to  set  out  on  a- 
pilgtimsge  to  Roma  (1037  (w  1031): 
A7igloSax.  ChroB.  ad  an.  loji  :  cf. 
Lapptiiberg,  Angio-Saxm  Kiiigt,  11, 
111  Bq. 

"■  The  nephew  of  Cnut,  Svcno 
EstrilaoD,  who  auo;eedi^  lo  the 
crown  of  Denmark  in  ID44.  00- 
apemteil  Kith  Adelbert,  the  arch- 
biaboji  of  irambui^-'Brenieiif  in  pro. 
painting  tile  Qoapel  to  the  northern 
islands  anil  elsewhere  (Adam,  Bre- 
men, lib.  n.  0.  16);  hut  in  Fries- 
land,  on  the  coast  of  Schleswi;.''.  as 
well  as  in  the  tomera  ef  Noith  Jut- 
land and  of  Schonen,  paganism  Bub- 

"  Adam.  Bremen,  lib.  I.  0.  si. 

"  /6»i.  lib.  II.  c.  2,  c.  16,     There 

Ware  still,  however,  mauy  beatbon,. 
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arclibishop  of  Hamburg;  and  some  other  neighbouring 
prelates  joined  hira  in  his  work.  The  reign  of  Olaf  SkSt- 
kooung,  commencing  with  the  eleventh  century,  was 
marked  by  a  more  vigorous  advancement  on  all  sides.  He 
was  baptized  about  1008,  and  afterwards  secured  the  help 
of  English  clergymen,  as  Sigefrith,  Eodulf,  Sigeward.  and 
others,  who  expended  all  their  strength  in  building  up  the 
Scandinavian  Churches*.  The  first  bishopric  of  Sweden* 
was  now  placed  at  Skara,  in  "West-Gothland,  where  the 
Christians  more  especially  abounded;  and  the  policy  of 
future  kings,  excepting  Svend,  the  latest  cbarapiou  of 
idolatry',  contributed  to  swell  their  numbers.  In  1075 
the  public  services  of  Tlior  and  Odin  were  all  absolutely 
interdicted  by  a  royal  order,  and  the  cause  of  CJiriBtianily 
henceforth  was  everywhere  triumphant. 

The  first  entrance  of  the  Grospe!  into  Norway  was 
effected  also  through  an  English  channel.  Hacon  (Ilageu) 
is  said  to  have  been  educated*  at  tbe  court  of  jEthelstan 


'    but   half-converted    Christians, 


1  the 


of  SweilED 


the  u^per  Swedes  the  iiagaa  sjetera 
lingered  till  the  middle  uf  the  nth 

'  Adam.  Bremen,  lib.  n.  0.  38, 
40,  44.  Some  of  these  English  mla- 
sLonarieB  (r,  y.  Wulfrith),  by  their 
■violent  atlacka  on  pagimi*m,  arouaed 
the  vengeance  of  the  Swedes. 

■  It  was  filled  b;  an  EngliiihmaQ 
named  Turgoth,  but  hie  orders  were 
derived  from  the  archbishop  of 
Hamburg,  Uuwan.  Other  Swedish 
bishoprics  were  soon  afleraards 
founded  at  Linciiping,  Weiici,  Up- 
sala,  StrengTiaea,  and  Westeraha. 
Jealousies  appear  to  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  later  prelates  of  Ham. 
bnrg-Bremen  and  the  kings  of 
neighbouring  atataa  (Adam.  Bremen. 
' ■     --   -17):  but  thi-    ■'■'"■ 


19  B4juKted  for  i 


a  the 


was  (10^)  acknowledged  as  the 
primate  of  twelve  dioceses  (Wiltseh, 
Kirchl,  GfOffraph,  I.  390),  and  alno 
as  a  kind  of  Scandinavian  pontiff. 
In  1104,  however,  the  more  nurtbem 
biahopa  were  subordinated  to  the 
metropolitan  of  Lund.  Miinter, 
Kirclieni/,  is.  76. 

^  Tlie  p^an  party  were  exas- 
perated by  the  efforts  of  Adelward 
(a  bishop  sent  from  Bremen,  I064) 
to  subvert  their  ancient  temple  at 
TJpsala.     Adam.   Bremen. 


■7;ii 


Tbisai 


time  of  archbishop   Adell>ert,    who      Anfflo-Saaxm 


prndently  reaiated  by  the  Cbns- 
iian  monarch,  Stenliil ;  but  his  son 
Inge    (1067),    who    yielded    to   tbe 

pelled  hy  the  heathen  under  Bvend, 
and  restored  unly  liy  the  help  of  his 
Danish  ne'gh hours. 

*  This  is  the  account  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian    Chrnniclera :  see  the   artj 
dence  od  both  sidee  in  Lappenbe 
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(924—941) ;  and  on  his  return  to  his  natiye  country,  where  hor- 
he  made  himself  supreme,  he  laboured,  with  the  aid  of  church. 
priests  from  England,  to  displace  the  pagan  worship*. 
His  endeavours  soon  aroused  the  hatred  of  his  subjects, 
who  accordingly  compelled  him  to  take  part  in  their 
sacrificial  rites*,  and  murdered  the  promoters  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  On  his  death,  which  was  embittered  by  the 
thought  of  his  criminal  compliance  with  idolatry,  the 
Northmen  were  subdued  by  Harald  Blaatand,  king  of 
Denmark  (962),  who,  in  order  to  revive  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  had  recourse  to  oppression  and  the  sword.  His 
measures  were  reversed  soon  after  by  the  equal  violence 
of  Hacon  jarl,  an  implacable  opponent  of  the  truth'.  It 
was,  however,  introduced  afresh  by  Olaf  Tryggvasdn 
(995 — 1000),  who  had  been  converted  while  engaged  in 
foreign  travel*,  and  was  finally  baptized  in  the  Scilly 
Islands*.  Anxious  to  difiuse  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel, 
he  took  with  him  into  Norway  (977)  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  name  of  Thangbrand,  but  their  efforts  Vere  too  often  jiruMptuc 
thwarted  by  the  violence  with  which  their  teaching  was 
accompanied.  The  jarls,  who  governed  Norway  as  the 
envoys  from  the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  after 
Olaf  was  deposed  (1000),  extended  toleration  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  as  soon  as  the  foreign  yoke  was  broken  by  the 


eutful. 


'  See  Mtlnter,  as  above ;  Torftens, 
HtMt.  NoTvegiea,  Pan  ii.  pp.  ai5  sq. 
ed,  Hafoue,  171 1  ;  and,  for  the  most 
andent  aatlioritj,  the  Heimskringla 
(Hist,  of  Norwegian  Kings),  by 
Snorro  Sturleson,  who  died  in  1141. 

*  He  finally  consented  to  eat 
horse-flesh,  after  4riiilung  in  honor 
of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Bragi  [!  Fricge]« 
Torfaeos,  Pars  ii.  pp.  219  sq. 

7  Ibid,  237  sq.  He  had  been 
himself  a  Christian  in  the  previous 
reign,  but  had  apostatized  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne. 

*  He  had  travelled  in  Greece, 
Bossia,  England,  and  the  north  of 


Germany.  In  the  last  mentioned 
coantry,  he  fell  in  with  Thangbrand, 
a  soldier-like  priest  of  Bremen,  who 
appears  to  have  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  the  GospeL 

'  He  had  landed  there  while  en* 
gaged  in  a  piratical  expedition. 
Some  time  before,  in  conjunction 
with  Svend  of  Denmark,  he  had 
ravaged  all  the  southern  coasts. 
Lappenberg,  n.  157,  158.  He  was 
afterwards  confirmed  in  England, 
which  he  promised  not  to  visit  for 
the  future  as  an  enemy  (8<uam 
Chron,  A.D.  994). 
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lOELANDio  valour  of  Olaf  tlie  Holy  (1017 — 1033),  every  strongliold' 

_■   '  ■  of  the  pagan  system  was  unsparingly  demolished,  and  tl» 

■G-ospe!,  partly  by  instruction',  but  still  more  by  dint  of  1 
arms',  was  planted  on  the  ruins.  I 

q?/.S!md!"""         Iceland,  which  was  destined  to  enjoy  the  highest  r^  I 
putation  as  a  scat  of  mediccval  learning,  Jiad  been  colonized  ] 
by  the  Norwegians  in  870.     But  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
did  not  reach  it,  or  at  least  made  no  distinct  impression*, 
till  a  Saxon  prelate,  Friedrich,  influenced  by  the  reasons 
of  a  native  chieftain,  who  had  roved  the  German  seas, 
attempted  to  secure  a  footing  in  9S1.    He  was,  however,  i 
fiercely  counteracted  by  the  scalds  (or  pagan  minstrelsj ;  I 
and  after  labouring  to  little  purpose,  fc^r  a  period  of  five  1 
years,  he  gave  up  the  mission  in  despair.    A  fresh  attempt 'l 
waa  made  by  Olaf  Tryggvason,  the  king  of  Norway,  who  | 
persuaded  Stcfner,  a  young  Christian  Icelander  (996),  to   ' 
carry  back   the  Gospel    to   hie   fellow-conn  try  men.     Hia 
labours   also   were   resisted,   as  were  those  of  the  royal 
chaplain  and  ambassador,  the  militaiy  Thangbrand  (997 
— 999).   Eiit  the  progress  of  religion  in  the  mother-cotuitry  I 


'  See,  aming  otber  instance!,  Uie 
account  of  Ibe  deatmctiGQ  of  a  co- 
loaeal  'Thor'  in  the  [wuvince  of 
Dulen  :  Ncandcr,  v.  410,  411. 

*  In  tliiH  he  was  oBaisteil  b;  the 
founding  of  bc'-DdIb,  nnil  by  the  Ih- 
ns  (>f  ecclesisBtics  out  of  Eugland 


e  of 


(see  ttbov 

The  Norw^an  neea  of  Niclaroa 
(DcoDthetm),  Opsin,  Bergm,  Hani- 
msr,  and  tiC&va<iger,  wem  not  or- 
ganiwid  ontil  tlia  following  period 
(Wiltsoh,  KircAl.  Gtogr.  Tl.  gf>)  :  but 
OlHf  wuB  the  fonndtr  of  tb«  mother* 
church  cif  Dropthaim.  NuTuirmlly 
aH  the  ScandinSiTiaii  ohorchH  were 
still  subject  to  the  archhishopric  of 
Hamburg,  but  it  aeema  fiom  a  re- 
Bcript  of  pope  Alexander  II.  (1061), 
that  it  was  cuatoumry  for  tlie  Nor* 


penberg,  Mambuiy.  l/rkimd.  I.  SfsV 
Mansi,  111-94'  sq.  ' 

'  The  Bunerii^  of  the  heathen 
party  predispomd  Uiem  to  assist  the 
Engliah  monarch,  Cout,  102B,  in  de- 
tbiMining  Olaf  (Lappenb.  n.  115, 
3  ifi) ;  but  the  fortunes  of  the  Church 
were  unaffected  by  this  oonqumt. 

*  We  laam  fiom  MBnter's  (7a- 
Kkkhit  (aa  above),  t.  jao,  tliat  when 
the  Northmen  landed,  they  fonnd 
Eome  truces  of  an  older  Chii^tianlt/ 
which  Lad  tieen  plitnted  in  Iceland 
I>y  the  agrney  of  Irish  niisnionnrivs  : 
cf.  Neandtr,  v.  411,  note.  One  of 
the  fullext  hiatonen  of  the  loelaadic 
Church  ia  th&t  by  Finnur  JoenM  ™ 
(I'inus  Johannffiua),  lliit.  EceU 
lalandia,  Hafuite,  1771 — '77,1. 
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rapidly  abated  the  objections  of  the  colonists,  and  as  early  othee 
as  1000  laws  -were  enacted*  by  the  native  legislatures  Sau^m 
fayou^abl^  to  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  Grospel.  While 
a  number  of  the  ancient  practices  were  suffered  to  remain 
in  secret,  it  was  now  determined  that  all  Icelanders  should 
be  baptized,  and  that  the  public  rites  of  paganism  should 
in  future  be  abolished.  A  nnmerous  class  of  natives,  a& 
we  may  suppose,  continued  to  hand  down  the  hereditary 
creed*  ;^  but  through  the  teaching  of  new  bands  of  mission- 
aries', chiefly  English  and  Irish,  they  were  gradually  co^- 
verted  and  confirmed, 

A  fresh  accession  to  the  Churchres  of  the  North  was  ruGogpaim 
the  distant  isle  of  Greenland,  also  partly  colonized  from 
Norway,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Its  apostle 
was  an  Icelander,  Leif,  who  entered  on  his  work  in  999: 
and  in  1055  the  community  of  Christians  had  been  fully 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  a  bishop*. 

At  the  same   time  Christianity  was  carried   to  the  in  the  or*n^. 

„,        -  ^      t         i-i  -r  ■»       k  1.%  Shetland,  and 

Orkney,  Shetland,   and  the  Faroe  Islands,  which  were^«''^^''«'»^ 


^  This  step  was  facilitated  hy 
winnhig  over  (some  s^y,  with  the 
help  of  a  bribe)  the  ohief-priest 
Thorgeir,  who  was  also  supervisor 
of  the  legislative  acts:  Schik*ockh, 
XXI.  389. 

*  Some  revolting  custolns,  e.  g. 
the  Cfxpoting  of  infants,  lingered  for 
a  while,  notwithstanding  the  attempt 
of  Olaf,  king  of  Norway  (1019 — 
1033),  to  suppress  them:  Neander, 
V.  419. 

7  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
was  Bemhard,  an  Englishman,  sent 
into  Iceland  by  Olaf  the  Holy.  In 
1056  th^  first  diocesan  bishop,  Isleif, 
was  placed  at  8kaalholt  (Adam  of 
BremeA,  De  SUu  Dania,  c.  218). 
He  WM  consecrated  by  Adelbert  of 
Hamburg*  Bremen.  Another  see  was 
.  feunded  in  1 105  at  Holum.  Wiltsch, 
Kirchl.  Oeogv.  ii-.  96,  n.  8. 

>  This  was  bishop  Albert,  sent 


by  Adelbert  of  Hamburg-Bremen. 
-Miinter,  i.  555  «q.:  cf.  the  bull  of 
Victor  II.  (1055)  confirming  tbe 
privileges  of  the  archbishop  of 
Hamburg,  ^in  Lappenberg,  Ham' 
burg.  Urkwnd.  i.  77,  and  Adam  of 
Bremen,  J)e  Situ  bania,  c.  244. 
The  last  gltrnpse  of  this  anderrt 
Church  of  Greenland  is  seen  in 
I408.  Religion  seems  to  have  ex- 
pired soon  after  with  the  swarm  of 
Icelandic  and  Norwegian  settlers, 
who  gave  place  to  the  present 
Esquimaux.  In  1733,  the  Moraviaiis 
•made  a  fresh  attempt  to  introduce 
the  Gospel  into  Greenland. — There 
is  an  interesting  tradition  (MUnter, 
I.  561)  of  a  Saxon  or  Irish  mis- 
sionary, who  ift  said  to  have  erosseid 
from  Greenland  into  North-Ame- 
rica, in  1059,  ^°^  there  to  have 
died  a  martyr. , 
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MORAVIAN  peopled   mainly  by  Norwegians*.     In  the  former  ciaael 

1 the  success   of  Olaf  Tryggvason  was   due  in  no  smaS 

measure  to  the  force  of  arms';  and  even  in  the  Faioft 
Islands,  where  at  first  he  was  able  to  proceed  more  calmljt 
through  the  medium  of  an  earnest  native,  Sigmund',  not 
a  few  of  his  efibrts  were  coercive.  But  the  work  was  afte^ 
wards  resumed,  in  a  better  spirit,  by  succeeding  kings 
of  Norway*. 


AMONG   THE  SLAVIC  OR   SLAVONIAN    RACES. 


PrOi 


lion  of 


Propagattan 
Chfisiianitp 
among  the 
Slava. 


Conversion  of 
Moravia. 


This  large  and  important  family  of  men',  extending 
eastward  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Don,  and  southward  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  (with  a  few  exceptions*  in 
Croatia  and  Carinthia),  had  continued,  till  the  present 
period,  strangers  to-  the  Gospel.  The  exertions  made  by 
Amo,  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  (800),  were  repeated  in 
the  time  of  Louis-le-D^bonnaire,  by  Urolf,  the  archbishop 
of  Lorch^  (Laureacum). 

It  was  through  this  channel  that  the  earliest  missions 
were  established  in  Moravia.  But  the  nation  was  still 
generally  addicted  to  the  pagan  worship,  when  two 
learned  and  experienced  brothers,  monks  of  the  Greek 
communion,   entered  on    the  same   arena.     These  were 


^  Worsaae,  Danes  and  Norwegians, 

&C.  pp.   220,  221. 

*  See  Torfseus,  Orcades,  HavniaB, 
1607 :  Miinter,  I.  548. 

^  Torfseus,  De  rebus  gestis  FoBrey- 
ensium,  Havn.  1695 ;  Neaoder,  v. 
421. 

*  On  the  conversion  of  the  North- 
men who  settled  in  Cfhri^ian  coun- 
tries, see  below,  §  a,  'Limitation  of 

,the  Church.' 

°  The  origin  and  antiquities  of 
these  races  have  been  thoroughly 


investigated  by  Shafarik,  Slawisdii 
Alterthiimer,  Leipzig,  1843. 

®  See  above,  p.  27. 

7  Also  called  the  bishop  of  PasssQ, 
the  two  sees  having  been  united 
since  the  year  699  (Wiltsch,  I. 
376) ;  but  the  primate  of  Laors* 
acum  disappears  for  a  century, 
and  then,  after  a  long  etrug^ 
with  the  archbishops  of  Salzbuig» 
dies  out  entirely  {Ibid,  379):  5, 
Gieseler^  IL  452,  n.  i. 
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Cyril'  (Constantine)   and   Methodias",   who   had   already  MnRAvtAS 

been  successful  in  a  different  field  of  laboiir.    They  arrived '- 

in  Moravia,  861   or  862,   and  by  the  use  of  the  native 
tongue  in  public  worship,  and  the  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures'",  were  enabled  very  soon  to  gather  in  a  harvest 
of  conversions.     But   the  jealousy   which   had  been   re-  f^^^^ 
awakened  at    this  time   between   the  Greek    and   Ijatin  ^/^^^ 
Churches,  added  to  a  host  of  diplomatic  reasons  on   the  "'""""'■ 
part  of  the  Moravian  princes,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
leaders  of  the  mission  to  secure  an  understanding  with 
the  western  pontiff,  who  was  anxious  on  his  part  to  cul- 
tivate their  friendship.    Cyril  and  Methodius  went  to  Rome 
in  867;  and  the  former,  either  dying  on  the  journey,  or 
{as  others  say)  retiring  to  a  convent,  his  companion  was 
now  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  consecrated  metropolitan  of 

Pannonia  and  Moravia".     He  immediately  resumed   his  i-"'^'""' 
■'  Mnhiidi-u. 


»  Cyril,  in  848,  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  MJchikel  to  instruct  the 
Chazari  (also  a  Slavonian  tribe), 
who  bordered   on   the  Greek  poa- 

Xaleiidar.  Vnivtria  Eedeiiic,  III.  13 
•q.  fld.  Kom.  IJSS')  Some  of  the 
natiTea  embraced  Christianity,  but 
others  were  perverted  by  tbe  Jews 
and  Moglama.     See  below,  p.  134. 

■  It  is  possible  that  the  Metho- 
dius here  mentioned  is  the  anme 
peraon  who  van  instrumental  in 
the  conversion  of  Bulgaria.  See 
nd   cf.  Schriickh, 


modelled  some  existing  alphabet, 
has  been  disputed ;  but  there  ia  no 
doubt  aa  to  bis  trannlatioo  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the 
people:  Naander,  T.  431-  435-  The 
following  ia  the  account  given  of 
their  missionary  labours:  'Ciepe- 
runt   ita^iue  ad  id  quod  venifrant 


eodum 


itudioE 


There 


I  the  a 


i  of 


iiteraa  edooere,  of- 
ficia  ecclesiastioa  instruere,  et  ad 
eorreptiouem  di»ersorum  errorum, 
quoa  in  popalo  illo  repereranl^ 
falcem  eloqujorum  suoru 
cere.'  VU.  Contlantini, 
Acta    Sanetomm,    Mart. 


1    indu- 


t  critical  are  the  work  of 


noted   i 


the 


a  of  Do- 
browsky,  CgriU  UJid  Mdhodiia  dtr 
Sawn  Apmltt,  Prag,  181.1,  and 
Mti&r.  Leyradf  von  CyrUl  uadMefhod., 
Prag,  1816:  of.  ^0  the  Rusainn 
version  in  Nestor's  Annalts,  ed. 
Schliizar,  c.  x. ,-  torn.  in.  pp.  149  aq. 
"  Whether  Cyrii  actually  iu- 
T$lit«il  the  Biavunic  writing,  or  re- 


9  derived  from 
the  title  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
John  Vni.  to  Methodius  (Sfg),  in 
Bociek,  Codex  Diplomalicui  et  Epi- 
ilolarii  Moravia  (Olomuo,  1836),  i. 
39  ;  cf.  an  earlier  letter  of  tbe  same 
pontiff  (circ.  874)  to  Loula-lhe- 
Germanic.  Ibid.  I.  34.  It  appears 
alau  from  a  reacript  'ad  Saloni. 
tanoa  olerioos'  (Mansi,  KVii.  119), 
that  Methodius  had  certain  'epi- 
Bcopi  regionarii'  under  him. 


lg& 


Ggmoth  €f  t\6  Ohirf^, 


[A.n.«4 


:  labours  (86fi)  in  this  new  capacity.  Soon  after,  tlie  political 
-  disturbance,  wliich  commenced  with  the  year  870,  impelled 
hint  to  seek  refti'ge  in  tfie  neighbomuiLg  district  of  Moravia, 
where  the  German  spirit  was  supreme,  and  where  a  mission 
had  been  planted  from  the  see  of  Salzburg',  As  Metho- 
dius was  devoted  all  Lib  life-time  to  the  creed  and  ritual  of 
the  Greeks,  and  constantly  made  use  of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage, he  excited  the  displeasure'  of  his  German  fellow- 
workers,  who,  as  soon  as  they  found  their  influence  on 
the  wane,  did  not  hesitate  to  brand  him  as  a  traitor  to 
the  faith.  In  879  he  responded  to  a  summons  of  the  - 
pope*,  whom  he  convinced  (680)  of  his  orthodoxy',  as  well 
as  of  the  propriety  of  using  the  vernacular  iangaage'  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  Church ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  reinstated  in  his  sphere  of  duty,  and  invested 
with  still  larger  powers.  But  meanwhile  a  serious  misun- 
derstanding had  grown  up  between  him  and  the  Moravian 


'  See  the  anonymous  aocourt  of 
a  prii^Ht  i>f  Ssilzburi;  (qniited  in 
p.  i;,  n.  lo).  Aa  lute  u  86j,  the 
arcbbuihop  of  Salzburg  cnnBecrated 
several  cborchea  in  tbie  district. 

>  Ibid 'ogquediun  quidnm 

Orecaa  MethiidiuB  nomine,  noviter 
invuntis  Slavinia  litt-riB,  Unguara 
LatiDam  imAriitamqai  Kcunanam, 
aU|ue  litenw  auctiirabiles  Latinai 
pliilanophiCB  sujKrducens,  vilescere 
fecit  cuucl^  pofiuEo  bx  pu-te  miHsna 
at  ovangflia,  eoolisiafltioumr|UB  of- 
ficium  illorum,  qui  hoc  Latin e  ea- 
lubmverunt.  Qnud  ille  [i.e.  Rich- 
Imld.  the  bead  of  Ihe  8s)s))urg  mia- 
gion]  fern  non  vileni,  sedcm  reps- 
tiyit  JnTSTienBem.' 

*  Above,  p.  Ill,  n.ii,  ardinMansi. 
'ITO.133.   TbedrLfloftliBS 
was,  '  lit  vernoiter  cognoscatiim  i 
trinam  tnam:'  of.  E/iiit.  ad  Z«i 
tapu  de  tloravna  (!  Morawa,  in  I 
nonia),  in  BoczL'k,  titi  >itj>.  I.  411. 


reperiente*,  toMb  itennn  ad  re- 
gtndaiD  CBmintBiam  aibi  eoclenam 
Dei  reniiBiniuB,"  tte.  Ep.  ad  ^lAm- 
iopiiloivi  eomilfm:  Mansi,  XVII.  tSi. 
Keaoder  (v.  438)  iufera  that  tlie 
Gretk  mode  of  atating  the  fniceB- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Qboat  waa  also 
concedad  by  this  pope. 

'  '  Literaa  deniquB  Solavonioaa 
'ntino  quondam  philoBopho 
quibuB  Deo  laude?  detqte 
resonenc,  jure  Uudaniua,  et  in 
eadeni  lingua  Christi  Ikimini  noatri 
prs^ania  et  opera  ut  enaireotur, 
jubemui'...Nflo  aanra  firW  vel  doc- 
trine aliquid  obatat,  sive  oiisaaa  in 
eadem     Sclavonioa    lingua 


aCona 


gehum, 


leo- 


■No« 


I  illim 


itilitati- 


tionee  divinas  11 
tainenti  bpne  trannlataa  et  inter- 
pretafaa  legere,  aut  alia  horarum 
officia  omnia  paallere.'  Ibid.  The 
injunction,  thercfiire,  waa,  that  in 
aU  the  Moravian  C1iurcl>ea  the 
Goapel  should  be  firet  read  in  Latin 
and  then  in  Slavonic  ('aicut  in 
quibuadam  eccleciia  fieri  videtur'). 
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kill'',  Swatoplulc,  who  succeeded  Wvatislav,  ids  uncle  (870  boitewt*? 

.  .  .         .  CUUEOU 

—894).     Other  influential  pereona'  in  like  manner  threw  

their  strength  into  the  GermRn  faction,  and  Methodius, 
while  proceeding  with  hia  missionary  work  in  the  same 
earnest  spirit  as  before,  was  under  the  necessity  of  vin- 
dicating himself  a  second  time  from  the  calumnies  of  hia 
opponents.  He  set  out  for  Rome  in  881;  but  as  there  is 
no  certain  trace'  of  him  after  this  date,  it  haa  been  inferred 
that  he  did  not  survive  the  journey.  Ilia  Slavonic  co- 
IjatoTS  are  said  to  have  been  sobsequently  banished 
im  Moravia*;  and  although  a  strong  reaction  was  pro- 
by  the  ensuing  reign  of  Moimar,  who  was  able  to 
isociate  the  Moravian  Church  entirely  from  the  inter- 
dling  of  the  German*,  all  his  projects  were  defeated 

when  the    armies   of    adjacent   conntries,  more  DainarHmiif 
icially  Bohemians  and  Jlangariana,  trampled  on  his  '"efndo-u. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  the  progreaa  of  the  Gospel 
Moravia  waa  retarded  by  theae  struggles;  and  when 
[oravian    Chriatiana    reappear    on    the    page    of  history, 
Ihey  are  subject  to  the  bishops  of  Bohemia.     Afterwards 
ee  was  estabiished  at  Olmiitz'*. 
_      The  first   seeds   of   religion    ha3    been   scattered   in  tv  po^w  ii. 
ioheraiaby  the  same  active  hand".  Its  duke,  Borziwoi,  was 


_.,.  The  hiahop  of  Neitra, 
Aching  (>  Gerniaji),  whom  tlie 
I^mI  nooript,  alwvtf  quoteil,  n,  5, 
Ipd  inboTilhiAteit  Co  MubfaodiuB  :  see 
letttir  oT  the  aams  pope  (8S1). 
ik.  vbi  itrp.  I.  44 :  AsaeTnan, 
__.  id.  Vithtit.  Eccl.  n:.  ijg  sq. 
'V  Sm  Uubrawak/,  Cifrill  uad  Me- 

''"  !  pp-  "s  »q- 

'  On  the  jssloua;  excited  by  these 

Theotnlar,  archtij>.  of  Salzbui^, 
I  of  Hatto,  nrcht^,  of  MajencB, 
*  9td  to  pope  John  IX.  (900 — 
Muui,  XTil!.  loj,  305.  They 
the  uid«penileiiD«  of  the  Mont- 


Ki' 


Tia^ns  H9  a  violntion  of  the  nghta  oF 
the  biahop  of  Paaaau,  ana  uf  tlia 
Germ  Ml  Church  at  laigo.  from 
whom,  aa  it  is  alleged,  the  eouveraion 
of  MiTHTia  had  proceeded. 

"  See  WillBoh,  I.  361,  363.  Some 
place  the  faundatiun  of  this  aee  at 
the  year  lafii. 

"  The  following  entry  in  the 
Fuldenin  A-nnaln.  A.D.  845,  will- 
take  ua  buck  somewhat  turlhir : 
'  Hlu  jowicus  n  ex  dudbus  Boe- 
nianorum  cum  hominibua  eiiis Chris- 
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BOflEMiAS  converted  Ly  Methodius'  (circ.  871),  while  on  a  visit  to 

the  court  of  the  Moravian  king,  Swatopluic,  who  was  at 

that  time  his  feudal  lord.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
dominions,  he  took  with  hira  a  Moravian  priest,  by  whom 
Lis  wife,  Ludmilla*,  afterwards  conspicuous  in  devotion,  was 
admitted  to  the  Christian  fold.  But  heathenism',  in  spite 
of  her  untiring  efforts  and  the  piety  of  Wratislav  her 
son,  maintained  its  rule  in  almost  every  district  of 
Bohemia;  and  the  stmggle  was  prolonged  into  the  reign 
of  her  grandson  Wenzeslav'  (928—936),  who  seems  to  have 
inherited  her  faith  and  saintliness  of  life.  He  was  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  his  pagan  brother,  Boleslav 
the  Cruel,  and  for  many  years  the  little  band  of  Christiana 
had  to  brave  a  most  bitter  persecution.  In  950,  Boleslav 
was  conquered  by  the  armies  of  the  German  empire, 
under  Otho  I.;  which  paved  a  way  to  the  establishment 
and  wider  propagation  of  the  truth.  Still  more  waa 
effected  by  the  sterner  policy  of  Boleslav  the  Pious  (967 
—999);  in  whose  reign  also  a  more  definite  organization 
was  imparted  to  the  whole  of  the  Bohemian  Church  by 
founding  the  bishopric  of  Prague^.  It  was  filled  in  983 
MMert,  by  a  learned  German,  Adelbert  (or  Wogteich).  Noted 
Ijpragu: ,      for  the  warmth  of  his  missionary  zeal",  he  laboured,  wi^ 


'  This  point  il  not  qnita  estab- 
lished, hut  tlie  evidence  in  favour  of 
it  is  coiiBidernble.  DoLrawsky, 
(7;rif2  ttnd  MeOiod.  p.  io6 :  ifalir. 
ikgeiidt,  p.  114:  of.  Neander,  V. 
^^^,  note. 

'  See  one  Life  of  LudmiVa,  ad- 
dreaged  bo  bishop  Adelbert  of  Pragae, 
about  9S5,  in  Acta  Saivioruta,  tiept. 
torn.  T.  554,  and  a  second  in  Dob- 
ner's  ooDtributioa  to  the  Abhand- 
baigta  der  bSAmifch.  GeHlUckaft  der 
Wuwnicluifltn,  for  1786,  pp.  417  eq. 
But  ntither  of  these  Legends  is  of 

•  At  the  head  of  this  party  was 
Dragomir    or    Drahomira,    wife    of 


of  Ludmilbi. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Wmxtlav  (Wm 
ceslnuti) ;  Acta  Sanclor.  Sept.  TI 
835.  ' 

'  Wiltsoh,  I.  3fii,  S63,  n.  tj :  bnt 
the  rescript  attributed  to  JobnXni., 
conGnaiDg  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric,  ie  spurious.  Ja,W4,  Brgitta 
Ponlif.  p.  947.  The  first  prelato 
•was  DiettinuiT,  a  monk  of  Magde- 
burg: see  Cosnias  Pragensii,  who 
wrote  a  Bohemian  Ckmikle  about 
1100:    torn.    I.   pp.    1993   sq.  in 

Mencken,  ^crijil.  Her.  Germanic. 

'  He  finaQy  died  a  martyr  i 
while  sei'king  to  convert  the 
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the  aid  of  Boleslav,  to  drive  out  the  surviving  elements      poi 

of  paganism,   by   circulating  a   more    stringent   code   of 

disciplinarj  injunctions'.  Tlie  imprudent  haste  and  harsh- 
ness of  his  measures,  added  to  the  national  dislike  of 
every  thing  Germanic,  soon  compelled  him  to  resign 
Ma  post,  when  he  retreated  to  a  convent.  In  994,  he 
was  ordered  to  resume  his  duties  by  the  voice  of  the 
Koman  synod',  and  reluctantly  obeying  the  injunction  he 
returned  into  Bohemia;  but  the  jealous  spirit  he  had 
Btirred  in  tlie  Slavonian  populace  ere  long  ejected  Iiim  *"  "t 
afresh.  His  policy  however  was  triumphantly  established 
in  tlie  time  of  Severus'  a  later  primate  (1038-1067) ;  for 
although  the  Slavo-Latin  ritual",  as  imported  from  lloravia, 
■was  still  cherished  here  and  tliere,  it  gradually  retired  JJ^j 
before  the  influence  of  the  Roman  or  Germanic  '  uses.' 

As  the  Gospel  had  passed  over  from  Moravia  to  Bo- 
hemia, so  the  latter  was  the  instrument  of  God  for  planting 
it  among  the  kindred  tribes  of  Poland.     Their  dominion  T*',^ 

uaju,  in  the  neighbonrlinod  of  Dant- 
rig.  See  a.  Life  of  A  dtlbert  in  P*rW, 
VI.  574-  He  had  also  labaurad  in 
a  misaion  to  the  HungarianJi,  see 
bdow,  p.  1 38.  The  effortB  of  Aiiel- 
bert  in  behalf  of  the  ferocious  Pnis- 
,  aaae  ■were  repeated  by  Bruno,  the 
coort-chaplain  of  Otho  III. :  but  be 
too  periabed  in  looS,  together  with 
eighteen  uf  hie  oompaiiions.  At*. 
Saact.  Ord.  Benedict,  vni.  79  sq. 

'  Among  other  things  he  com* 
bated  poiygamy,  olencal  concu- 
binage, arbitrary  divorces,  the  trafBc 
iu  CbriEtian  alavea  which  was  largely 
carried  on  by  Jews,  &,a.  See  the 
Z(/<i  of  Addbcrt,  as  above  :  and  cf. 
ticbrockh,  xxi.  440,  44  r. 

"  See  botli  the  Lives  of  him,  in 
PertK,  V[.  S89,  fioi. 

■  Schriickh,  XXI.  442  sq. 

1"  One  of  the  conditions  men- 
tinned  in  the  rescript  which  relates 
lo  the  founciing  of  the  see  of  Pragne 
ia  to  the  efiect  that  Divine  service 
iLall  in  future  be  performed   '  nan 


aeoundum  ritui  avt  tMam  Bulgaria 
gtntit,  vet  Razitc  avi  Selavaniixe 
li-agiue,  md  magia  Bequena  inatituta 
et  decreta  apoBtolica,'  %c.  Bucsiik, 
C'adex  Diplomaiicai  Morav,  i.  SG. 
But  spurioUB  though  tbia  rescrrpt  ia, 
a.  mnltitnde  of  better  proofs  assure 
ua  that  the  question  here  suggested 
was  a  source  of  much  dispute.  Sea 
the  accooat  of  a  struggle  between 
the  Latin  and  Slavonic  service  at 
the  O'invent  of  Saaawa,  in  Mencken. 
'  Script.  Ber,  German,  ill.  1781  sq. 
After  a  vehement  letter  of  Gregory 
VII.  (1080)  to  WratisUv,  duke  of 
Bohemia,  prohibiting  the  a»a  of  the 
Slavonic  ritual  (Uanai,  zx.  igfi), 
ths  monka  who  adhered  to  the  use  of 
it  were  (in  1097)  expelled,  and  their 
servica-buoks  destroyed  (Mencken. 
1788).  In  some  parts  of  Bohemia, 
the  vernacular  ritual  was  revived,  or 
kept  its  ground  ;  and  one  convent  in 
the  auhurbs  of  Prague  retains  it  at 
this  day,     Giieseler,  u.  458,  n.  1 7. 
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POLtSIt 
CHUftOH* 


Adoption  of 

coercive 

measures.. 


at  this  period  was  extending  northward  to  the  Netze,.  and 
embraced  all  the  modem  province  of  Silesia.  In  966^  the 
Polish  dukeS  Mjesko  or  Miecislav,  who  had  married  ft. 
Boliemian  princess  (Dambrowka),  was  converted  to  thft 
Christian  faith ;  and  many  of  the  courtiers  followmg  Uftj 
example  were  baptized  on  the  same  occasion.  But  hm 
violent  suppression  of  the  pagan  worship  (967),  as  in  caaet 
we  have  seen  already,'  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  dhp- 
stinate  resistance*  on  the  part  of  the  umnstructed.  Ib; 
the  following  reigns,  when  Poland  for  a  time  waa  no 
more  a  feudatory  of  the  Gei'man  empire,  this  obnoxiouB: 
policy  continued ;  and  the  slightest  violation  of  the  canonfr 
of  the  Church  was  punished  by  the  civil  power'.  A  fresli 
impulse  was  communicated  to  the  progress  of  religion  b^ 
the  reign*  of  Casimir  I.  (1034—1058),  who  was  previously 
an  inmate  either  of  the  Benedictine  house  at  Clugny,  or 
of  a  German  convent  at  Braunweiler.  Bv  him  all  the-, 
ritual  of  the  Church,  that  had  hitherto  retained  a  portion, 
of  the  impress  it  derived  from  the  Christians  of  Moravia 
and  Bohemia*,  was  brought  into  more  general  agree- 
ment with  the  liturgies  and  customs  of  the  West^  , 


^  See  Thietmar  (or  Bitmar),  Ckro- 
mcon,  lib.  iv.  c.  35  :  in  Pertz,  v. 
783,  and  the  Polish  liistorian,  Mar- 
tinus  Gallus  (who  wrote  about  i  ^30), 
lib.  I.  c.  5,  ed.  Bandtkie,  1824:  cf. 
Schrockh,  XXI.  491  sq.,  inhere  the 
traces  of  a  somewhat  older  Chrii- 
tiauity  have  been  collected. 

*  Accordingly  we  find  that, the 
Gospel  had  made  little  progress  in 
980 :  Schrockh,  xxi.  496.  For 
some  time  there  was  but  one  Polish 
bishopric,  thatof  Posen,  founded  (it 
is  said)  by  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  in 
970,  and  subordinated  to  the  metro- 
politan  of  Magdeburg.  When  Po- 
land, in  the  following  century,  be- 
came an  independent  kingdom,  the 
archbishopric  of  Gnesen  took  the 
lead  of  other  sees  (including  Col- 
berg,  Cr  cov,  and.Wratislav  or  Bres- 
lau)  which  were  founded.  Wiltsch^  I. 


395—397:  cf.  Schrockh,  xxi.  497 
sq.  A  council  was  held  in  Poland 
(1000)  by  the  £mperor  Otho  IIL 
Mausi,  XIX.  267. 

'  e.ff.  'Quicunque  post  sepiiia- 
gesimam  carnem  manducasse  inveni- 
tur,  abscisis  dentibus  graviter  ptmi- 
tur.  Lex  namque  divina  in  his 
regionibus  noviter  exorta  potedak 
icUi,  melius  quarajejunioabepiscopifl 
institute,  corrroboraiur,*  TiuetmaTi 
Ckron.  lib.  Viii.  c.  t. 

^  The  strange  circumstances  con- 
nected with  bis  elevation  are  re* 
lated  in  Martinus  Gallfis,  Chrcmi' 
con,  as  above ;  and  Cromer,  de  Bt- 
hu8  Polonorum,  lib.  IV.  p.  50,  ed. 
Colon. 

'^  See  Friese,  Kirchettgeachdehte  det 
KSnigreicha  Poland,  i.  61  sq.,  Bres- 
lau,  1786. 

'^Ab  early  as  ion,  the  king  <rf' 
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In  additioa  to  the  tribes  ah^ady  folded  In  the  Ohristian    wendish 

CHURCH 

Chfljrch,  were  others  also  of  Slavonic  blood,  most  commonly 


enlitjcd  Wends.  They  had  settled  in  the  districts  border-  i^^%^ 
ms  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  SaaJe,  and  were  already  gS^fv,^"^ 
tassal0  of  the  German  empire.  Like  the  Northern  Saxons 
<rf  the  former  period,,  tliey  were  men  of  a  fierce  and  in- 
domitable spirit,  who  regarded]  the>  persuasions  of  the; 
missionary  as  designed  to  perpetuate  their  bondage.  This 
political  repugnance*  to  his  visits  was  incr)eased  by  his  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  Slavic  dialects^;  and  as  their 
ttalionality  was  more  and.  more  endangered  by  the  heavy 
yoke*  of  their  oppressors,,  they  were  constantly  attempting 
ta  cegaia  their  independence,  and  extinguish  the  few  glim- 
merings of  truth  that  had  been  forced  into  their  minds. 
Accordingly,  the  progress:  of  religion  in  those  districts  had. 
been  slow  and  superficial;  but  the  death  of  their  conqueror,. 
Henry  L,  in  936,  was  followed  by  a  different  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  a  somewhat  larger  measure  of  success.  Desirous, 
of  promoting  their  conversion,  Otho  I.  founded  many 
bishoprics^  among  the  Wends,  and  placed  them  under  the> 
direction  of  a.  better  class  of  men* — of  missionaries  who  had  Foundatum 

,  .  «  .  .*      .  of  several 

been  distinguished,  by  their  skill  in  other  fields  of  labour,  ^"*<''^'^- 
In,  946  a  prelate  of  this   kind  wiis  sent  to  Havelberg; 


Poluidy  Boleslav,  betrays  a  strong 
leaning  to  the  Church  of  Borne 
(Hiietmar,  Chronic  lib.  vi.  c.  56), 
and  nuuvj  of  bis  successors  carried 
this  feeling  of  deference  much 
further, 

^  See  a  striking  exemplification  of 
this  in  Tbifetmar's.  Ckronicon^  lib.  Ii. 
c,  23  (Pertz,  V.  755). 

^  'Quibus  mens  pronior  est  ad 
pcnsiones  vectigalium  quam  ad  con- 
Vjersionem  gen^iiium/  was  the  con- 
svire  passed  upoQ  the  Gei'n^an  con- 
queroifij  by  the  then  king  of  Den- 
mark. N^apder,  v.  446^  note.  The 
same  is  the  complaint  of  the  Chro- 
niclepr  Heluiold  (Hb.  i.  c.  ai). 
'  Sei^per  pironiore^  sunt  tribi^tis  aug^- 


mentandis,  quam  animabus  Domino 
conquireudis.' 

»  Wiltsch^  I.  394,  395.  The 
bishopric  of  Cizi.  (Zeiz)  was  in  1029 
transferred  to  Naumburg;  that  of 
Aldinburg  (Oldenburg)  was  trans- 
ferred  to  Lubeck  in  1163,  and  was 
from  the  first  a  sulTragan  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Hamburg- Bremen, 
and  not,  like  the  rest,  of  Magdeburg 
It  seems  to  have  been  afterwards 
divided,  and  two  other  bishoprics  es- 
tablished, for  a  time,  at  Ratzebui^ 
and  Mecklenburg.  See  the  Chroni- 
con  Slavorum  by  Helmold>  a  mis- 
sionary at  BoRov,  about  1150,  in 
Leibnitz*s  Scrijptore^  Brwnsv^  i(.  537, 
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WENDI8H    another  to  Aldenburg,  in  948 ;  a  third  to  Brandenburg,  in 

!— 949.     Tbbse  of  Meissen   (Misna),   Cizi,  and  Mersebuqfj 

followed  in  968,  and  in  that,  or  in  the  previous  year,  iim 
organization  of  the  Wendish  Church  was  finished  by  eiecU" 
ing  the  metropolitical  see  of  Magdeburg,  according  to  f 
plan  propounded  by  the  council  of  Ravenna*  (967).  Tlif  | 
first  primate,  Adelbert,  had  been  educated  in  the  monastaj^ 
of  Trfeves,  and  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  several  yea* 
before  to  plant  a  fruitless  mission  in  a  distant  tribe  of 
Slaves".  His  present  work  was  also  thwarted  by  a  geoenl: 
insurrection  of  the  heathen  Wends,  assisted  r  by.  unstabb 
soldiers  of  the  cross.  Impatient  of  the  German  rule,  or 
maddened  by  some  special  grievances  occurring  at  the  timo^ 
they  ravaged'  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  more  espedaOf 
the  seats  of  missionary  enterprise ;  and  though  the  leader  o£ 
the  movement,  Mistewoi,  a  Christian,  afterwards  deploied 
his  furious  onslaught,  it  was  long  ere  the  wounds  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  Church  were  altogether  healed. 

A  salutary  change  is  datedx  from  the  reign  of  his  holy 
grandson,  Gottschalk,  who  is  famous  in  the  German  annab 
as  the  founder  of  the  Wendish  empire  (1047).  He  was 
trained  in  a  Christian  school  at  Luneburg,  and  the  militaij 
ardour  he  had  shewn  at  an  earlier  period  was  eventually  di» 
rected  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel*.  Aided  by  an  ample 


Thexeaiand 
martjfrdom 

Oottn^alk, 


1  Mansi,  xvm.  501 — 503  ;  cf. 
Sohrockb,  XXI.  48a  sq.  One  object 
of  the  Emperor  in  urging  the  foun- 
dation of  this  new  arohbishopric  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  a  wish  to  abridge 
the  inordinate  power  of  the  see  of 
Mayence.  The  pall  was  Fent  to  the 
new  German  primate  in  968.  Mansi, 
XIX.  5. 

*  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
Slavonic  tribe  in  question  was  that 
of  the  Hussiant;  but  Neander  (v. 
44  7»  45  >)  M^es  that  the  Slavonians 
in  the  isle  of  RUffeti  were  intended 
by  the  chroniclers. 

'  See  Helmold,  as  above,  lib.  i.  c. 


14  sq.,  Giesebrecht's  WenditAt 
GeschichUn  (from  780  to  ti8?),  L 
157;  Berlin,  1843.  When  Histewd 
professed  himself  a  Christian,  after 
his  repentance,  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  scene  of  his  impiety, 
and  died  at  Bardevik.  Helmold,  M. 
c.  16. 

^  HeisevensaidtobavepreMlMd, 
or  expounded,  the  Gospel  to  hU  nb" 
jects :  *  Sane  magnae  devotionis  Yk 
dicitur  tanto  refigionis  Diviui 
exarsisse  stndio,  at  aermcmeiii  ei* 
hortationis  ad  popnlum  freqaenlar 
in  eodesia  ipse  fecerit^  ea  scifioe^ 
qun   ab   episoopis    Tel  ^pntAg^fM 
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staflF  of  clerics,  whom  he  drew  more  especially  from  the  Russian 

'  "^    .  "^  .  CHURCH. 

archbishopric  of  Bremen*,  he  proceeded  with  unwavering 

zeal  in  the  conversion  of  his  people.     Yet  so  strongly  were 

they  wedded  to  their  heathen  creed,  that  after  labouring 

among  them  twenty  years  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  Christian 

fervour  (106S),  dying  •,  with  a  number  of  his  chief  assistants, 

in  the  midst  of  revolting  tortures.     From  this  period  the  ^aS^  ""^ 

reaction  in  behalf  of  paganism  went  on  rapidly  increasing, 

imtil  few',  if  any,  traces  of  the  mission  had  been  left. 

Meanwhile,  another  family  of  Slaves,  united  by  a  line  ^^^^^ 
of  Scandinavian®  princes,  were  engrafted  on  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  Eussians  had  now  gradually  expanded  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  on  one  side  to  the  Baltic,  on 
the  other  to  the  Euxine  Sea.  Their  predatory  and  com- 
mercial habits  brought  them  pointedly  before  the  notice  of 
the  emperors  and  prelates  of  the  East,  and  efforts  seem  to 
have  been  made  as  early  as  866  to  evangelize »  the  warlike 
tribes  that  bordered  on  the  Greek  dominions.     It  is  proba- 


mystice  dicebaDtur,  cupienB  Slavicis 
Torbis  reddere  planiora.*  Helmold) 
MA,  c.  ao. 

*  Bremen,  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  northern  missions, 
seems  to  have  been  a  rallying-place 
for  aU  kinds  of  unfortunate  ecclesi- 
astics :  ',Confluebant  ergo  in  curiam 
ejus  \i,  e.  of  Adelbert,  or  Albrecht, 
the  archbishop]  multi  sacerdotes 
et  religiosi,  plerique  etiam  episcopi, 
qui  sedibus  suis  exturbati  mensse 
ejus  erant  participes,  quorum  sar- 
cina  ipse  allevari  cupiens  transmisit 
eo8  in  UuUvdinem  gentiwrn,.''  Ibid, 
c.  22 :  of.  Adam  of  Bremen,  Hist, 
Eecl.  c.  142. 

*  The  place  of  his  death  was 
Leutzen.  The  last  victim  was  the 
aged  bishop  of  Mecklenburg,  who, 
after  he  hstd  been  dragged  through 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Wendish 
kingdom,  was  sacrificed  to  the  war- 
god,  Radegost,  whose  temple  stood 
at  Rethre.    Helmold,  ibid,  c.  23.* 

M«  A« 


^  Religion  seems  to  have  been 
kept  alive  in  some  measure  among 
the  Sorbi  (between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Saale),  through  the  zealous 
efforts  of  Benno,  bishop  of  Meissen 
(1066 — 1 106).  See  a  Life  of  him 
in  Mencken.  Script.  Iter,  German. 
II.  1857  8<1'  ^^*  ^^  other  districts 
what  is  stated  by  the  Chroniclers 
will  too  generally  apply:  *Slavi 
seivitutis  jugum  armata  manu  sub- 
moverunt,  tantaque  animi  obstinan- 
tia  libertatem  defendere  nisi  sunt,  ut 
prius  maluerint  mori  quam  christi' 
anitatis  Htulum  resumere,  aut  tributa 
solvere  Saxon um  principibus.'  Hel- 
mold. Md.  c.  25. 

^  Gf.  Milman's  note  on  Gibbon, 
V.  304.  Ruric,  the  father  of  this 
dynasty,  became  the  king  of  Russia 
in  862. 

•  PhotiuR,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople (Epist.  n.  p.  58,  ed. 
Montague :  cf.  Pagi,  in  Baronii  An- 
nalea,  a.d.  861)1  in  writing  against 
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thdr  depen- 
dence on  the 
Church  of 
Constanti- 
nople. 


ble  that  sundry  gemis  of  Christianrty^  were  carried  home 
already  by  invaders,  who  at  this  and  later  times  had  prowled 
upon  the  Bosphorus ;  and  in  945  we  see  distincter  traces  of 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  more  especially  in  Kiev  2.  But 
the  baptism*  of  the  princess  Olga,  who  is  reverenced  as 
the  *  Helena'  of  Eussian  Christianity,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  brighter  period  in  the  triumphs  of  the  faith 
(circ  955).  Her  son,  indeed,  Sviatoslavl.  (955—972)  resisted 
all  her  gentle  efforts  to  embrace  him  in  the  Christian  fold ; 
but  the  suggestions  she  instilled  into  the  heart  of  Vladimir, 
her  grandson,  led  the  way,  after  many  painful  struggles*, 
to  his  public  recognition  of  the  Gospel  (circ.  980).  On  his 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  the 
Church  of  Eussia  was  more  intimately  bound  to  the  orthodox 


the  pretensioDB  of  the  Koman  see 
(866)  exults  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Bussians,  bj  the  agency  of  Eastern 
missionaries:  but  his  statement  is 
extravagant  and  overcoloured.  See 
Mouraviev*8  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Jiussia,  p.  8,  translated  by  Black- 
more.  Oaf.  1842.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  archimandrite 
MacariuSy  ITiat.  of  Chrigtianiiy  in 
Russia  h(rfore  St  Vladimir  (St  Pe- 
tersb.  1846)  to  establish  a  tradition 
of  the  middle  ages  that  St  Andrew 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Bussia. 

^  In  a  catalogue  of  sees  subject 
to  Constantinople,  there  is  mention 
of  a  metropolitan  of  Bussia  as  early 
as  891  (Mouraviev,  as  above,  p.  9) : 
yet  many  of  these  earlier  accounts 
are  not  trustworthy  throughout. 
The  great  authority  is  Nestor,  a 
monk  of  Eliev,  who  wrote  in  the 
eleventh  century.  His  Chronicle 
has  been  edited  in  part,  with  a 
valuable  commentary,  by  Schlozer, 
Gottingen,  1802 — 1809. 

^  In  a  treaty  between  king  Igor 
and  the  Byzantine  court  (945), 
there  is  an  allusion  to  Bussian 
( Varagian)  converts  and  to  a  church 
dedicated  in  honour  of  the  prophet 


Elias,  at  Kiev,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  empire.  Nestor,  Annal,  iv. 
95  sq.  ed.  Schlozer.  Kiev  became 
an  episcopal  see  in  988.  Wiltsch,  i. 
420. 

^  This  took  place  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  she  repaired  in 
(9rder  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  The  emperor  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogenitus  was  her  god« 
father.  Nestor,  v.  58  sq.  Tbere 
is  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
she  made  an  application  to  the 
German  emperor,  Otho  I.,  in  959 
or  960,  requesting  him  to  lend 
assistance  in  promoting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  faith :  see  above,  p.  128, 
n.  2 ;  and  cf.   Schrockh,   zxi.   515 

—517- 

^  At  first  he  was  like  his  father, 

ardently  devoted  to  the  pagan  wor- 
ship: he  was  solicited  in  succession 
by  Muhammedan  and  Jewish  mis- 
sionaries from  Bulgaria  and  ad- 
jacent parts  (Mouraviev,  pp.  10, 
11);  and  then,  after  oscillating  (it 
is  said)  between  the  Greek  auid 
Boman  rites^  determined  to  accept 
the  former.  See  a  fragment,  l)a 
Converdone  Rusaorum,  published 
by    Banduriy     in    the    Imperium 
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Communions  of  the  East*^;  and  missionaries  from  Constant!-  bulgarlin 

nople  ardently  engaged  in  softening  and  evangelizing  the L. 

remoter  districts  of  the  kingdom.  Aided  by  the  royal 
bomity,  they  erected  schools  and  churches  in  the  leading 
towns,  and  making  use  of  the  Slavonic  Bible  and  other 
Service-books,  which  were  translated  to  their  hands  by 
Cyril  and  Methodius®,  they  obtained  a  ready  entrance  to 
the  native  population,  and  the  Church  as  an  effect  of  their 
judicious  zeal  expanded  freely  on  all  sides.  In  the  time*^  of 
Leontius,  metropolitan  of  Kiev,  the  formation  of  a  number 
of  episcopal  sees®  presented  a  substantial  basis  for  thQ 
ftiture  conquests  of  the  truth ;  and  under  two  immediate 
successors  of  Vladimir  (1019—1077),  their  empire  had  been 
christianized  completely.  But  the  fierce  irruption  of  the 
Mongols  (1223),  resulting  as  it  did  in  their  occupation  of 
the  country  till  1462,  was  fatal  to  the  health  and  progress 
of  the  Bussian  state;  although  the  unity  of  purpose  now 
imparted  to  it  by  religion  enabled  it  to  wrestle  with  the 
infidels,  and  finally  to  drive  them  out. 

Another  tribe,  in  part  at  least  if  not  entirely,  of  Slavonic  Theootpa 
origin®  was  now  united  to  the  Eastern  Church.     It  was  the  TtS^riant. 


Orientalef  n.  62  sq.  and  Neander's 
note,  V.  455.  He  was  finally  bap- 
tised at  Cberson  (on  the  Dnieper), 
wh^«  a  bishopric  was  already 
planted,  and  on  his  return  to  Kiev 
proceeded  to  destroy  the  monu- 
ments of  heathenism,  particularly 
the  images  of  Peroun,  the  god 
of   thunder:    Mouraviev,    pp.    13, 

14. 
^  This   was  still   further    shewn 

by  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  canon- 
law,  as  well  as  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  service-books,  &c.  Mou- 
raviev, pp.  17,  357.  Greeks,  in  like 
manner,  were  employed  in  con- 
structing the  first  Bussian  churches 
{Ibid.  loi),  and  introducing  the  cho« 
nl  music  of  Constantinople,  {Ibid, 
p.  22). 


*  See  above,  p.  121 ;  Mouraviev, 
p.  8. 

'  Ibid.  p.  16.  The  next  king, 
Yaroslav,  added  greatly  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  schools  and  churches, 
and  even  translated  many  books  of 
devotion,  p.  20.  He  was  also  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Russian  con- 
vents, which  adopted  the  Rule  of 
the  Studium  monastery  at  Constan- 
tinople.    Ibid.  p.  24. 

8  e.g.  of  Novogorod,  of  Rostov, 
Chernigov,  Vladimir,  and  Belgorod. 
During  the  oppression  of  the  Mon- 
gols, which  lasted  two  hundred 
years,  the  metropolitical  chair  was 
transferred  to  Vladimir,  and  fixially 
in  1320  to  Moscow. 

^  Gibbon,  v.  290,  291,  ed.  Mil>> 
man:  Schrockh,  zxi.  399. 

1^^ 
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BULGARIAN  tribe  of  the  Bul&:arians,  who  were  driven  hy  the  onward 
march  of  population  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Danube, 
where  they  founded  a  considerable  state  in  Dardania, 
Macedonia,  and  Epirus.  While  a  party  of  their  ruder 
kinsmen  on  the  Volga  were  embracing  the  Koran\  a  wish 
had  been  inspired  into  the  others  for  instruction  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  In  811  many  hordes  of  the  Bul- 
garians, after  vanquishing  Nicephorus  I.,  pursued  their 
devastations  to  the  city  of  Adrianople,  and  among  the  other 
captives  carried  off  its  bishop  and  a  multitude  of  Chris- 
tians. In  this  way  it  is  likely  that  the  seeds  of  truth  ^  were 
scattered  in  Bulgaria.  Somewhat  later,  Constantine,  a 
captive  monk,  endeavoured  to  mature  them,  and  his  hands 
were  strengthened  by  a  princess  of  the  country,  who  was 
educated  as  a  Christian  at  Constantinople,  whither  she  had 
been  transported  in  the  wars.  By  her  suggestions,  and  a 
spirit-stirring  picture  of  the  day  of  judgment,  furnished  to 
her  by  a  Grecian  monk  and  artist,  her  brother,  Bogoris^, 
the  Bulgarian  king,  (in  863  or  864)  was  drawn  to  listen  to 
her  creed ;  and  as  the  agency  by  which  he  had  been  won 
proceeded  from  the  Eastern  Church,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Photius,  entered  on  the  task  of  training  him 
more  fully  in  the  rudiments  of  truth,  and  of  planting  it 
among  his  subjects*.  But  he  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  ground  on  which  he  stood:  apd 
either  from  a  wish  to  obviate  the  lack  of  an  efficient 
clergy,   and  the  jangling  and  uncertainty   produced  by 


Quarrd  he- 
tureen  the 
Rnman  and 
Kyziintine 
patriarv/is. 


1  The  Caliph,  Muktedir,  gent 
missionaries  among  them  in  02 1, 
at  the  request  of  their  own  chief* 
tain,  to  complete  their  training  in 
the  system  of  Muhammed:  cf.  a 
Russian  work  quoted  bj  Gieseler, 
II.  486,  n.  2. 

*  See  the  continuation  of  Theo- 
phanes,  in  the  Scrvptora  Byzantin, 
ed.  Venet.  p.  100. 

*  7did.   Jib.  IV.  c.   13 — 15 :    cf. 


Neander,  v.  433,  434.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  present  artist, 
whose  name  is  Methodius,  was 
identical  with  the  missionary  of 
that  name,  whom  we  have  seen 
above,  p.  I9i.  Bogoris  after  his  bap- 
tism was  called  Michael,  the  Greek 
emperor  Michael  HI.  standing  as 
his  god-father,  by  proxy. 

^  Photii    Epist,    i. ;  ed.    Lond. 
165 1. 
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rival  missions',   or  from  a  lower  and  political  dislike  to  bulgabun 

be  involved  in  more  intimate  relations  with  the  court  of L 

Byzantium,  he  soon  afterwards  betook  himself  for  counsel 
to  the  Christians  of  the  West.  In  866  or  867  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  Ratisbon,  invoking  the  assistance  of  Louis  11/, 
and  either  then,  or  a  short  time  earlier,  envoys  were  directed 
to  the  pope.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  two  Italian 
bishops'^  set  out  for  Bulgaria,  bearing  with  them  a  long 
series  of  directions  and  decisions  from  the  pen  of  Nicholas  I. 
As  we  shall  see  at  large  hereafter,  this  new  act  of  inter- 
vention in  the  bounds  of  a  diocese  already  occupied  by 
others,  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of  jealousy  and  envy,  which 
had  long  been  growing  up  between  the  pontiffs  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Church.  As  at  an  earlier  period,  they 
were  not  slow  in  exchanging  fulininations®;  during  which 
the  capricious  author  of  the  storm  went  over  to  the  side 


'  It  seems,  from  the  letter  of 
Nicholas  I.  (below,  n.  7),  that 
missionaries  of  dififerent  nations 
were  labouring  in  Bulgaria,  and 
propounding  different  doctrines,  so 
that  the  people  hardly  knew  whom 
to  believe:  'raulti  ex  diversis  locis 
Christiani  advenerint,  qui  prout  vo- 
luntas eorum  existit  multa  et  varia 
loquuntur,  id  est,  Grsci,  Armeni, 
et  ex  cseteris  locis :'  c.  io6. 

'  Awnales  Fvldens,  a.d.  866 
(I'ertz,  I.  379) :  'Legati  Bulgarum 
Kadesponam  ad  regem  venerunt, 
dicentes  regem  illorum  cum  populo 
non  modico  ad  Christum  esse  con- 
versum,  simulque  petentes,  ut  rex 
idoneos  prsedicatores  Christianse  re- 
ligionis  ad  eos  mittere  non  differret.' 
The  emperor  appointed  a  bishop  to- 
gether with  a  staff  of  priests  and 
deacons,  who  might  undertake  the 
mission,  but  on  arriving  at  Borne 
they  found  that  the  pope  had  al- 
ready sent  auxiliaries  enough  for 
the  occasion.  Ihid,  ▲.  D.  867 :  cf. 
Le    Quien,    Oriens  Chriatiarms,  I. 

99  sq. 


^  VU,  Nicolai,  in  Vignol.  Lib, 
PorUif,  ni.  110,  an.  In  867 
other  missionaries,  priests,  and 
bishops,  were  dispatched  to  Bul- 
garia {IJnd,  pp.  2i2f  213),  'ut,  quia 
ipsum  Formosum  [the  archbishop 
designate  of  Justiniana  Prima  in 
Bulgaria]  plebem  dimittere  sibi  cre- 
ditam  non  oportebat  episcopum, 
ex  his  presbyteris  ad  archiepisco- 
patum  eligatur,  et  sedi  conse- 
crandus  apostolicse  mittatur.'  The 
copious  answer  of  Nicolas  to  the 
questions  of  the  Bulgarian  envoys 
will  be  found  in  Mansi,  XT.  401 
sq.  Among  other  passages  of 
this  memorable  document  there  is 
an  emphatic  condemnation  of  com- 
pulsory conversions,  such  as  Bo- 
goris  appears  to  have  attempted: 
c.  41. 

^  See  the  encyclical  epistle  of 
Photiufl  to  the  Oriental  patriarchs, 
in  his  Epigt,  ed.  Lond.  165 1,  pp.  47 
sq.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  his  vehement  language :  Kal 
yiip  S^,  Kal  dxd  ruv  rrji  'IraXias. 
IJi^p(av  ffvyoducilj  tis  iwurroMi    frpds 
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of  Photius  and  immediately*  compelled  the  Boman  mission 
to  withdraw.  The  Church  of  Bulgaria  was  now  organized 
afresh,  according  to  the  Eastern  model,  and  continued  &r 
a  while  dependent  on  the  see  of  Constantinople*. 

The  Chazars,  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Crimea, 
on  the  borders  of  the  eastern  empire,  followed  the  example 
of  Bulgaria ;  though  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  had  to 
struggle  with  a  host  of  proselyting  Jews,  as  well  as  with 
the  propagandists  of  Islamism'.  About  850,  some  inquiring 
members  of  this  tribe  implored  the  emperor  (Michael  IIL) 
to  send  a  well-instructed  missionary  among  them ;  and  the 
agent  chosen  for  that  work  was  Constantine  (or  Oyril), 


^fia.i  djfafr€4>olTrjK€P,  dfi^tav  iy- 
K\rifidT(ap  yifiovaa,  drwa  Kard  rod 
oUelov  a&rbSp  iirurKdirov  ol  rV  *lTa- 
\lap  oIkowtcs  fierik  iroWrjs  Kara- 
Kpiffews  Kal  opKiav  fivpltav  SieirifA' 
^ajrro,  fi^  rapideip  aiSroifs  ourws 
(UKTpQs  dXKvfi^ovs,  KoX  imb  rrfXi- 
Ka&rris  fiapela^  vie^ofihfovs  Tvpav' 
plSoSf  Kal  Toi>s  Upa.riKoi>i  pdfiovs  b^pi- 
^ofiipovs,  Kol  Trdpras  Bejfiods  ^/c/cXi;- 
fftas  dparpetrofi^povSf  p.  59.  The 
emperors  of  the  East  supported 
Photius,  and  when  their  letters 
were  forwarded  by  Bogoris  to  Borne, 
the  pope  in  his  turn  (867)-  issued 
an  encjclical  epistle  to  Hincmar 
archbishop  of  Bheims  and  the  other 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  France, 
denouncing  the  Greek  Church  on 
various  grounds,  (see  below  on  the 
'Schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,*)  and  especially 
the  envy  of  the  Byzantine  patri- 
arch because  the  king  of  Bulgaria 
had  sought  'a  sede  B.  Petri  insti- 
tutores  et  doctrinam.'     Mansi,  XV. 

355. 

^  'Magna  sub  velocitate'  is  the 

language  of  Hadrian  II.  (869),  when 
he  laboured  to  re-edtablish  his  ju- 
risdiction  in  Bulgaria.  Vignol.  Lib. 
Pontif.  m.  253:  but  the  Roman 
missionaries  were  immediately  ex- 
pelled. A.  fragment  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  pope  to  Ignatius,  pa- 


triarch of  Constantinople^  on  the 
consecration  of  the  Greek  arch* 
bishop  of  Bulgaria  is  preserved  in 
Mansi,  xvi.  414,  and  in  xvn.  6% 
6'j,  68,  129,  131,  136,  are  lettera 
from  John  YIIL,  in  which  he  la- 
boured to  convict  the  East^n  em* 
perors  and  prelates  of  a  breach  of 
duty  in  withdrawing  the  Bulgarians 
from  the  papal  empire.  In  the  first 
of  this  series  of  remonstrances  he 
wains  king  Michael  (Bogoris)  of  the 
errors  of  the  Greeks,  and  adds: 
'Mihi  credite,  non  gloriam  ex  vo- 
bis,  vel  honorem,  aut  censum  ex- 
pectantes,  non  patrise  regimen  et 
reipublicse  moderamen  adipisd  cnpi- 
mus ;  Red  dioeceseos  ejusdem  regioois 
curam  et  dispositionem  resumore 
volumus.* 

^  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chri^anw, 
I.  104. 

8  See  the  Life  of  Constantine 
(Cyril)  above  referred  to,  p.  lai: 
'Cazarorum  legati  venerunt,  oran- 
tes  ac  supplicantes,  nt  dignaretar 
[addressing  the  emperor  Michael, 
circ.  850]  mittere  ad  illos  aliqnem 
eruditum  virum,  qui  eos  fidem  ca- 
tholicam  veraciter  edoceret,  adjid* 
entes  inter  caetera,  quoniam  nunc 
Judspi  ad  fidem  suam,  modo  Saraoeni 
ad  suam,  nos  convertere  e  contrario 
moliuntur.*  §  i. 
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aAerwards  conspicaoos  for  his  zeal  in  buildinsr  ap  the  otheb 
Churches  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia*.  Many  of  the  natives,  churches. 
touched  by  his  glowing  sermons,  were  converted  to  the 
tnithy  and  permanently  associated  with  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople. Still  as  late  as  921,  their  leading  chieftain 
was  a  Jew,  and  others  were  addicted  to  the  system  of 
Mnhammed*, 

The  Chrobatians  or  Croats,   who  had  emigrated  in  cmvemm  oj 

,        °  the  Croats 

the  seventh  centnry  from  Poland  to  the  region*  bounded 
by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Saave,  were  christianized  in 
part,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period.  It  is  said^ 
that  a  Roman  mission  was  dispatched  among  them,  at  the 
wish  of  their  chieftain,  Porga,  which  resulted  in  their 
subseqaent  connexion  with  the  pontiflEs  of  the  West. 

Here  also  may  be  noted  the  conversion  of  some  kindred  s£!-<c*w&ftr. 
tribes  who  were  impelled  into  the  interior  of  Hellas®.  They 
were  gradually  brought  under  the  Byzantine  yoke,  and, 
after  the  Bulgarians  had  embraced  the  offers  of  the  Gospel, 
ihey  attended  to  the  exhortations  of  the  missionaries  sent 
among  them  by  the  emperor  Basil  (circ.  870). 

The  evangelizing  of  the  larger  tribe  of  Servians,  who  ^'',Jf7£f' 
inhabited  the  numerous  mountain-ridges  stretching  from  ^^*** 
the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  not  equally 
felicitous  and  lasting.     Through  their  nominal  dependence 


nans. 


*  Above  pp.  HI — 134. 

*  The  chief  authority  for  this 
ftatefinent  is  a  Muhammedan  am- 
baiwador,  who  travelled  in  these 
regioDs,  921,  and  reported  that 
he  found  as  many  Moslems  as 
Christians,  besides  Jews  and  idol- 
atan.  See  FriUm,  in  the  Mimoire» 
de  VAeadimie  de  St  PStersboursi 
(1S94),  tome  vin.  598  sq.;  and 
Giessler,  n.  486,  n.  3. 

*  Thcnf  werej,  in  part,  separated 
from  the  Adriatic  by  the  narrow 
kingdom  of  Dahnatia,  peopled  chiefly 
by  the  Slaves,  and  sabject  at  the 
opening  of  this  period  to  the  Roman 


patriarch :  Wiltsch,  I.  399. 

"^  Dollinger,  m.  22,  23.  Croatia 
was  included  in  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Dioclea,  and  though 
subject  for  a  time,  at  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century,  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  it  was  afterwards 
(1067)  embraced  anew  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  pope.  Wiltsch,  i.  399, 
400. 

^  Fallmerayer,  Oeschichte  der  Hal- 
hinad  Morea  wdkrend  des  Mittdalters, 
I.  230  sq.  In  like  manner  nearly 
all  the  Mainots,  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had 
retreated    to    the   rooky  fastnesses 
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on  Byzantium*,  many  of  them  were  already  gathered  to 
the  Christian  Church,  but  when  they  were  enabled  ib 
regain  their  freedom  in  827,  they  seem  to  have  refused 
allegiance^  to  the  creed  of  their  former  masters.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  victorious  arms  of  Basil  (circ.  870) 
made  a  way  to  the  re-admission  of  a  band  of  Christiflii 
teachers  furnished  from  Constantinople.  Through  their 
efforts,  aided  by  vernacular  translations*,  a  considerable 
change  was  speedily  produced;  and  early  in  the  tenih 
century  we  read*  that  an  important  staff  of  native  eleigjr 
were  ordained  for  the  Servian  Church  by  the  Slavcmie 
bishop  of  Nona  (in  Dalmatia).  From  their  geographiol 
position  on  the  border-land  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Empire,  the  inhabitants  of  Servia  could  retaifi 
a  kind  of  spiritual*  as  well  as  civil  independence;  but 
their  leanings  on  the  whole  were  to  the  Church  of  Ccnh 
stantinople. 


AMONG  THE   HUNGARIANS. 


The  one  serious  obstacle  remaining  to  the  spread  and 
perpetuity  of  truth  in  every  part  of  Eastern  Europe  were 
the  settlements  of  the  Hungarians  (Magyars).    Descended 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Taygetus,  embraced  the  Grospel  at 
this  period.  Ibid.  L.  137.  Gonstan- 
tine  Porphyrogen.  De  Adminietrat. 
Imper,  §  50  (ed.  Bekker,  p.  224) 
speaks  of  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  had  clung  to  the  pagan  worship 
of  the  Greeks. 

^  Kanke,  Hist,  of  Servia,  Lond. 

i853»  PP-  «»  3- 
2  Dollinger,  m.  33. 

'  Banke,  p.  3.  *  Ibid, 

^  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  al- 
ways electing  their  archbishop  (of 
Uschize)  from  their  own  national 


clergy.  Ibid. -p.  j.  At  other  tiinei 
they  seem  to  have  been  in  com* 
rounication  with  the  court  of  Bome^ 
which  was  continually  repeating  its 
claims  to  jurisdiction  over  aU  tin 
Illyrian  dioceses  (see  e.g.  »  letter 
of  John  VIII.  to  the  bishop-eleet 
of  Nona  (879)^  urging  him  not  to 
receive  consecration  from  any  but 
the  pope  himself.  Mansi,  xvn. 
T24).  Gregory  VII.  warn  the  fint 
who  saluted  the  Grand  Shupane  of 
Servia  by  the  title  of  'king;'  but 
the  attempts  to  win  him  over  to  the 
Latin  Church  were  always  made  i& 
vain :  Banke,  p.  5. 
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from   a  Tatar  or  a  Finnish   tribe*,   they  fell  upon  the       hun- 


OABIAN 


province  of  Fannonia  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century    church. 


(circ.  885),  and,  after  breathing  for  a  while  among  ih^xr  inroadiofvu 
permanent  possessions,  hurried  onward  like  a  stream  of  fire,  ^^^^'' 
to  desolate  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  terrify  the  nations 
westward  of  the  Khine*^.  The  triumphs®  of  the  German 
princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great  (934,  955), 
eventually  delivered  Christendom,  and  shut  the  Magyars 
within  their  present  boundaries  upon  the  Danube.  There 
they  mingled  with  the  early  settlers  (the  Avars®),  and  others 
whom  they  carried  off  as  captives  from  the  neighbouring 
Slavonic  tribes**^. 

At  this  propitious  moment  a  few  seeds  of  Christianity  ^Jg<^f''4i 
were  introduced  among  them  by  the  baptism"  of  two^*"*^*"^* 
*  Turkish'  (or  Hungarian)  chiefs  at  Constantinople  (948). 
One  of  these,  however,  Bulosudes,  speedily  relapsed  into 
his  former  superstitions:  and  the  other,  Gylas,  though 
assisted  by  a  prelate^*  who  accompanied  him  on  his  return, 
was  not  able  to  produce  any  powerful  impression.  The 
espousing  of  his  daughter"  unto   Geisa,  the  Hungarian 


'  Gibbon,  v.  294  sq. ;  ed.  Milman. 
The  best  modem  history  of  them 
18  MaiUth's  Oeschichte  der  Magyaren, 
Wien,  1^28.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  religious  system  ot  the 
heathen  Magyars  was  borrowed 
from  the  Persians.  It  was  daalistic, 
and  the  evil  principle  was  named 
Armanyofl  (=Ahriman).  Boiling, 
ni.  33. 

^  Gibbon,  v.  300.  *0h !  save  and 
deliver  us  from  the  arrows  of  the 
Hangarians/  was  the  cry  of  the 
persecuted  Christians,  who  were 
massacred  by  thousands. 

*  Gibbon,  ibid.  pp.  302,  303. 

*  A  mission  had  been  organized 
for  them  by  Charlemagne,  who  had 
nominally  ruled  the  whole  of  mo- 
dem Hungary,  (see  above,  p.  27): 
but  as  we  gather  from  a  rescript  of 
Benedict  VII.  (974),  dividing  Pan- 
noma  between  t^e  archbishops  of 


Salzburg  and  Lorch  (Laureacum), 
the  province  of  the  latter  had  been 
heathenized  afresh  ('ex  viciniorum 
frequenti  populatione  barbarorum 
deserta  et  in  solitudinem  redacta') ; 
Boczek,  Codex  Diphm,  Morav,,  I. 
93  :  Mansi,  xix.  52  sq. 

^^  This  appears  from  a  report  af- 
terwards sent  to  the  pope  in  974 
respecting  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  in  Hungary.  Mansi,  xix. 
49  sq.,  and  as  above,  n.  9.  From 
the  same  soiuxse  we  learn  that  many 
of  these  captives  were  already  Chris- 
tians, which  facilitated  the  conver- 
sion of  their  masters. 

^^  Cedrenus,  Hist,  Compend,  in 
the  Scriptores  Byzavd.,  ed.  Paris. 
636 :  cf.  Maililth,  as  above,  I.  33  sq. 

^'  A  Constantinopolitan  monk, 
named  Hierotbeos.     Ihid, 

^'  See  the  somewhat  conflicting 
evidence  in   Schrockh,    xxi.    53a. 
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duke  (972—997),  was  more  conducive  to  the  propagation 
of  the  faith.  But  her  husband,  though  eventually  baptized, 
was  still  wavering  in  his  convictions,  when  the  German 
influence,  now  established  by  the  victory  of  Otho  (955), 
was  employed  in  the  conversion  of  the  humbled  Magyars. 
As  early  as  970  missions  had  been  organized  by  prelates 
on  the  German  border,  none  of  whom  were  more  assiduous 
in  the  work  than  Piligrin  of  Passau*.  It  is  not,  however, 
till  the  reign  of  Stephen  (Waik),  the  first  *king'  of  Hun- 
gary (997—1038),  that  the  evangelizing  of  his  subjects  can 
be  shewn  to  be  complete.  Distinguished  from  his  child- 
hood* by  the  interest  he  took  in  all  that  concerned  the 
welfare  of  religion,  he  attracted  a  large  band  of  monks 
and  clerics  from  adjoining  diocesesV  and  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  the  borders  of  the  Christian  fold.  Eeligious  houses, 
schools,  and  churches  started  up  on  every  side^,  and  Hun- 
gary was  now  distributed,  like  other  countries,  into  parishes 
and  sees,  and  placed  under  the  archbishopric  of  Gran^ 
(Strigonium).  More  than  once,  however,  Stephen  had 
recourse  to  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  in  advancing  the 
dominion  of  the  faith,  especially  in  1003,  when  he  had 
made  himself  supreme  in  Transylvania  and  in  one  portion 
of  Wallachia^     The  effect  of  this  unchristian  element  in 


Thietmar  (Ditmar),  Chronic,  lib. 
viiT.  c.  3,  (Pertz,  v.  862)  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  im- 
piety of  Geisa :  '  Hie  Deo  omnipo- 
tenti  variisque  deorum  iUusiombus 
immolans,  cumab  antistite  suo  obhoc 
accusaretur,  divitem  se  et  ad  hsec 
facienda  satis  potentem  affirmavit.* 

^  See* p.  137,  n.  lo.  Among  other 
missionaries  whom  he  sent  was  a 
Swiss  monk  of  Einsiedeln,  who 
was  afterwards  bishop  of  Batisbon. 
But  his  labours  were  indifferently 
received  (Life  of  Wolfgcmg^  in  Ma- 
biUon,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened., 
Ssec.  V.  p.  817).  The  same  field 
attracted  Adelbert  of  Prague,  on 
Ills  expulsion  from  Bohemia:   see 


above,  p.  125,  and  cf .  Mail^th,  Geaeh. 
der  Magya/ren,  I.  31. 

*  Life  of  Stepken  (written  about 
1 100  by  an  Hungarian  bishop),  in 
Schwandtner,  Scriptor.  Ber.  Hungatr, 
I.  416  sq. 

*  'Audita  fama  boni  rectoris, 
multi  ex  terris  aliis  canonici  et 
monachi  ad  ipsum  quasi  ad  patrem 
confluebant.*  Life  of  (two  Polish 
monks)  Zoerard  and  Benedict^  by  a 
contemporary  bishop,  In  the  Acta 
Sanctorwm,,  tful.,  tom.  IV.  p.  326. 

^  See  the  Life  of  Stephen,  as 
above,  pp.  4x7  sq. 

•  Wiltsch,  I.  398,  399. 

•  Life  of  Stepnen,  void, ;  of.  Ne- 
ander,  v.  46a 
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his  proceedings  was  a  terrible  revulsion  at  liis  death  in     Asiatic 

i?  rxl.  J  7  MISSIONS. 

lavoiir  of  the  pagan  creed  • 


Instead  of  cleaving  to  the  Churches  of  the  East,  by  ^^n^il^k 
which  the  Qt)spel  was  at  first  imparted  to  them,  the  Hun-  thenoman!^ 
garians^  under  Stephen  more  especially,  were  drawn  into 
the  closest  imion  with  the  popes.  He  married  a  Bur- 
gundian  princess,  widow  of  duke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  and 
his  policy  was  always  to  preserve  an  amicable  bearing 
in  relation  to  the  German  empire.  By  the  interest  of 
Otho  III.®,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  king,  that 
honour  being  formally  conferred  upon  him  in  1000^  by 
Silvester  II.  A  more  lasting  symbol  of  dependence  on 
the  West  is  found  in  the  general  use  of  Latin  as  the 
medium  for  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  even  as  the 
language  of  the  courts  of  justice *°. 


IN    CENTRAL  ASIA. 

The  missionary  zeal  we  have  remarked"  in  the  Nes- coi«m«anceo/ 
torian  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  Christians  of  musums, 
the  East,  continued  to  the  present  period,  when  it  gained 
its  highest  point.  Protected  by  the  favour  of  the  caliphs**, 
the  disciples  of  the  Syrian  school  were  able,  after  strength- 
ening the  Churches  they  had  planted  in  their  ancient  seats, 
to  propagate  a  knowledge   of  the  Gospel  in  the  distant 


^  He  was  aided,  for  some  years, 
by  his  son  Emmerich  (Hem:y),  who, 
however,  died  before  him  in  1033  ; 
and  afterwards  on  two  occasious 
(1045  and  1060)  a  desperate  attempt 
was  made  to  re-establish  paganism 
by  force.  See  the  Hungarian  Chro- 
nicle, in  Schwandtner's  Scriptores 
Iter,  ffv/ngar.  I.  105,  113  sq. 

^  'Imperatoris  autem  gratia  et 
hortatu  generl  Heinrici,  duels  Ba- 
warionim,  Waic  [= Stephen]  in 
regno  suimet  episcopales  cathedras 
faciens,  coronam  et  benedictionem 
aocepit.'    Tbietmar  (Ditmar),  Ckt, 


lib.  IV.  c.  38  (Pertz,  v.  784). 

*  Fej^r,  Codex  DipUymaticus  HuU' 
^foncB  (BadsB,  1829),  i.  274:  cf.  Life 
of  Stephen^  as  above,  p.  417.  But 
considerable  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
papal  rescript :  see  Gieseler,  li.  463, 
Schrdchk,  XXI.  544  sq. 

w  Dollinger,  in.  35,  36. 

^^  See  above,  pp.  28,  29. 

^*  This  protection  was  not,  how- 
ever, uniformly  granted :  e.  g.  in. 
849  the  Christians  of  OhaldsBa  un* 
derwent  a  bitter  persecution.  Le 
Quien,  Oriens  Christ.  11.  1130. 
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ASIATIC     hordes  of   Scythia,     A   Tatar  or  a  Turkish   chieftain  \ 

^bordering  on  China,  with  his  subjects  to  the  number  of 

th^o^^  two  hundred  thousand,  was  converted  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century;  and  this  would  naturally  conduce  to  the 
formation  of  ulterior  projects  in  behalf  of  the  adjacent 
tribes  of  Turkistan',  It  seems  that  from  the  date  of  the 
conversion  here  recorded,  Christianity  maintained  a  stable 
footing  in  those  quarters  till  it  fell  beneath  the  devastating 
inroads'  of  Timur  (or  Tamerlane).  Its  chief  promoters 
were  a  series  of  the  native  khans  who  had  inherited,  for 
' presur  John,'  many  generations,  the  peculiar  name  of  *Prester  John'*, 
or  were  at  least  distinguished  by  that  title  in  the  credulous 
accounts  of  tourists  and  crusaders  ^ 


The  anti- 
Chnitttianfufy 
of  the 
Ifartlimen. 


§2.    LIMITATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  desolating  march  of  the  Hungarians*  into  Europe 
has  been  noticed  on  a  former  page.  Yet  deeply  as  those 
ravages  were  felt,  they  did  not  permanently  curtail  the 
area  of  the  Western  Church.  A  heavier  blow  had  been 
inflicted  by  the  ruthless  hordes  of  Northmen  (principally 
Danish  and  Norwegian  vikings),  who  alighted  on  the 
fairest  field  of  Christendom  to  cover  it  with  violence  and 
deaths     In  their  unhallowed  thirst  for  gold  they  pillaged 


"^  Asseman,  Biblio^.  Orient,,  torn. 
IT.  444  sq :  Mosheim,  Hist.  Tcbtiar. 
Eccles.,  pp.  23  sq.,  ed.  Helmstad. 
1 74 1.  He  was  baptized  by  the 
Nestorian  primate  of  Maru  in  Oho- 
rasan  :  (cf.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chriit, 
IL  1 26 1  sq.) 

^  On  the  spread  of  Nestorianism 
in  these  regions,  see  above,  p.  aS, 
and  cf.  Wiltsch,  i.  461. 

^  Mosheim,  ibid,  pp.  27  sq. 

*  Asseman,  tom.  ui.  part  ii.  p. 
487 :  cf.  the  discussion  on  this  point 
in  Schrockh,  xxv.  186—194.  Some 
writers  have  inferred  that  the  ori- 


ginal 'Prester  John'  was  a  Nesto- 
rian priest,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne  of  the  Tatar  princes ; 
but  others,  it  would  seem  more 
probably,  look  upon  the  form 
'  Prester'  as  a  western  corruption  of 
some  Persian,  Turkish,  or  Mongo- 
lian word. 

'^  e.g.  Joinville's  Memoirs  of  St 
Lotus,  pp.  477  sq.,  in  Bohn^s  Chro- 
nicles of  the -Crusaders, 

•  Above,  p.  137. 

^  The  best  modem  account  of 
these  miscreants  is  in  Palgrave's 
Mist,  of  Normandy,  i.  297  sq. :  Lap- 
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almost  every  church  and  abbey  on  their  way,  in  Germany,    bavageh 

in   France,   in    Belgium,    in   the   British   Islands;    and,  Northmen. 

success  inflaming  their  cupidity,  they  ventured  even  to 

the  coasts   of  Italy  and  Spain,   and  came   into   collision 

with  the  other  spoilers  of  the  Church,  the  Moslems  and 

the  Magyars.    Their  path  was  uniformly  marked  by  ruined 

towns  and  castles,  by  the  ashes  of  the  peaceful  village 

and  the  bones  of  its  murdered  inmates:   literature  was 

trampled  down  and  buried,  order  and  religion  were  expiring 

on  all  sides ;  while  the  profaneness  and  brutality  of  which 

the  Northmen  are  convicted  baffle  or  forbid  description®. 

No  where  did  the  tempest  fall  with  greater  virulence  Their  atuof 
than  on  the  borders  of  the  British  Church*.  The  inroads  theBHtuh 
of  the  Scandinavian  vikings  form  the  darkest  passage  in 
her  annals.  Landing  year  by  year  a  multiplying  swarm 
of  pirates,  they  continued  to  enchain  and  spoil  her  from 
787^®  until  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  After  the 
disastrous  war  of  833—851,  very  many  of  them  left  their 
barks  and  settled  in  the  conquered  districts,  more  espe- 
cially the  Northern  and  the  Eastern  Counties.  It  now 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  been  destined 
to  succumb  in  turn  before  the  ruder  spirits  of  the  North, 
as  he  had  formerly  expelled  the  British  Christians.  But 
this  fear  was  gradually  abated  when  a  number  of  the  awifrrad^mi 
Anglo -Danes,  abandoning  the  gods  of  the  Walhalla,  were 
absorbed  into  the  Church.     Anterior  to  the  treaty"  of  878 

penberg's  Hist,   of  England  under  illam  pervagantes  monasteria  cum 

the  Anglo-ScLxon  Kings,  vol.  II.,  and  monachis  et   sanctimonialibus,    ec- 

Worsaae's  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  clesiad    cum  olericis  incendere,    ci- 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland :  on  vitates^  urbes,  oppida^  villasque  ere- 

tbeir  inroads  into  Spain  and  Portu-  mare,  agros  devastare,  strages  homi- 

gal^  see  Conde,  Dominacion  de  los  num  multas  agere,   minime  cessa- 

Arabes  en  Espafla,  I.  276,  284;  ed.  bant.'     Florent.  Wigorn.  ad  Chron. 

Barcelona,  1844.  Append.mMonument.Britan.'p,6^o, 

*  The  chronicles   of  the    period  ^^  Saacon  Chron.  ad  an.    A'  simple 

give  intensity   of  meaning  to  the  picture  of  the  barbarities  committed 

cry  of  the  persecuted  Church  :  '  A  by  the  Danes  has  been  preserved  in 

furore   Normannorum    libera  nos.  *  the  after-portions  of  this  Chronicle. 

See  Palgrave,  1»  460.  "  Alfred  amd  GvihrumCs  Peace,  in 

^  .  . .  •  '  per  Angliam    et    circa  Thorpe^  Anglo-Saxon  LawSf  i.  153 1 


conversion. 
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RAVAG^  between  the  English,  under  -Alfred,  and  the  Northme^i 
NORTHMEN,  under  Guthrum  (Gorm),  the  latter  had  been  well-«ffoctad 
to  the  Gospel;  and  his  baptism  made  a  waj  to  Ih 
evangelizing  of  his  subjects  in  East-Anglia,  where  In 
governed  till  his  death,  891.  As  early  as  940\  the  reUgiot 
of  the  vanquished  was  extensively  adopted  by  the  Danish 
settlers  in  Northumbria.  Accordingly  in  the  time  of  tb 
Scandinavian  dynasty,  beginning  with  Cnut  the  Gkeat* 
(1016—1035),  the  colonists,  who  now  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  lawless  viking  that  was  prowling  on  the  seas,  wevo 
generally  converted  to  the  faith,  and  blended  with  di0 
English  population.  Similar  results  ensued  in  Scotland', 
where,  at  least  among  the  Highlands,  the  majority  of 
settlers  were  Norwegian,  and  united  to  the  crown  of  Nor- 
way: while  their  brethren,  who  had  won  important  colonies 
in  Ireland,  were  not  slow  in  copying  their  example*. 

After  paralysing  all  the  vigour  of  the  sons  of  Chaile- 
magne  by  their  desultory  inroads,  many  bands  of  Northmen 
settled  down  in  France  (circ.  870),  and  gradually  submitted 
to  the  GospeP,  In  876  and  following  years,  their  mightj 
chieftain,  RoUo,  wasted  all  the  north  and  midland  pro- 


Their  estab- 
lUhment  in 
Normandy: 


cf.  Woraaae,  pp.  132,  133.  The 
same  writer  has  called  atteBtion  to 
the  fact  that  Oowland,  so  feroci- 
ously invaded  by  the  Vikings  in  867, 
already  numbered  Danes  among  its 
inmates:  p.  130. 

^  Worsaae,  p.  133.  Among  other 
evidence  are  coins  of  the  Danish- 
Norwegian  kings  which  had  been 
minted  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  inscribed  with  Christian  le- 
gendSj  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies. At  this  period  Odo,  whose 
father  was  a  Dane  and  fought 
against  the  English  under  Alfred, 
occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury: 
and  a  number  of  the  other  clerics 
were  of  Scandinavian  blood.    Ihid^ 

I34»  135- 

^  On  his  zeal  in  exturpating  hea- 
thenism and  in  restoring  the   ex- 


ternal fabric  of  religion,  see  Iiap* 
penberg,  u.  203  sq.  Among  other 
proofs  of  a  better  state  of  things 
was  the  institution  of  a  festival  u 
honour  of  archbishop  ^Ifheah 
(Elfeg),  who  had  been  deliberately 
murdered  after  the  general  mas- 
sacre at  Canterbury  (101 1).  Saam 
Chron.,  ad  an.  1012. 

^  See  above,  p.  120.  lona  was 
again  a  missionary  center  for  the 
christianizing  of  the  southern  is- 
lands, and  the  Gospel  was  at  times 
conveyed  from  it  to  Norway  and 
Iceland.     Worsaae,  pp.  275,  276. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  333  sq.  Norwegian 
kings  reigned  in  Dublin,  Waterfoid, 
and  Limerick,  for  three  oenturiM. 
p.  316. 

«  Palgrave,  X.  503,  504. 
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Spain. 


vinces,  but,  after  a  most  bloody  contest,  was  bought  off 
by  the  surrender  of  the  Frankish  state  of  Neustria  (911), 
and  maxried  to  a  Christian  princess.  On  his  baptism^  in 
912,  the  Gospel  was  successively  difiused  in  every  quarter 
of  the  dukedom.  Missions'  had  been  formed  already  under 
Herv^,  primate  of  the  Gauls,  and  Guido,  archbishop  of 
Eouen ;  yet,  until  the  final  victory  of  EoUo,  many  converts  ?S?v2SS? 
had  been  ill-instructed  in  the  faith,  and  not  unfrequently 
retained  their  pagan  habits  and  ideas®. 

The  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  ^^tlSX^*^ 
was  now  less  hopeful  than  in  Britain,  Germany,  or  France;  ^meoantin 
for  though  at  first  the  Moslems®  did  not  practise  anything 
like  systematic  persecution*'*,  they  resisted  all  the  missionary 
efforts  of  the  Christians,  and  by  proselyting  in  their  turn 
extended  the  dominion  of  the  caliph".  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  checks  they  had  received  from  Charles  Martel, 
they  sometimes  overleapt  the  Pyrenaean  barrier;  and  in 
Spain,  the  mountain-districts,  where  the  Church  had  taken 
refuge,  or  at  least  in  which  alone  she  dwelt  secure  and 
independent,  were  contracted  more  and  more  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  crescent.  She  was  still  more  fearfully 
afflicted  in  the  gloomy  period  (850—960),  when  the  Moslems, 
irritated  in  some  cases  by  the  vehemence  with  which  their 
system  was  denounced,  adopted  a  more  hostile  policy,  and 
panted  for  the  blood  of  their  opponents.     At  this  juncture. 


•  Ibid.  690.    * 

7  See  the  Pastoral  of  archbp. 
Herv^,  in  the  Concilia  Rothoma- 
gensis  Provin.,  Rouen,  171 7.  It 
was  based  upon  instructions  given 
him  (900)  by  pope  John  IX. ; 
Mansi,  xviii.  189  sq. 

^  In  the  document  above  cited 
the  pope  speaks  distrustfully  of 
men  who  had  been  baptized  and  re- 
baptized  ;  *  et  post  baptismum  gen- 
tiliter  vixerint  et  paganorum  more 
Christianos  interfecerint,  sacerdotes 
tnicidaverint,  atque  simulacris  im- 
molantes  idolothyta  comederint.' 


*  See  above,  p.  34. 

^®  See  the  Meinoriale  Sanctorum  of 
Eulogius,  in  Schott's  Sispania  JU 
lustrata,  vol.  iv.,  as  adduced  by 
Neander,  v.  461,  462 ;  and,  on  the 
general  feeling  of  the  Moslems  to 
the  Christians  at  this  period,  see 
Conde,  Dominacion  de  los  Ardbes  en 
JSspanttf  I.  88,  loi,  180 ;  Sohrockh, 
XXI.   293—299;    Gieseler,   11.    305 

"^■n  By  intennarriagea  and  other 
means :  see  Greddes,  Hist,  of  the  Ex- 
pvldon  of  the  Moriscoes,  in  his  Mia- 
cell.  Tracts^  I.  104  sq. 
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we  are  told,  that  multitudes^  of  Spanish  Christians  perishei] 
bj  the  scourge  or  in  the  flames,  exhibiting,  indeed,  tlie| 
firmness  of  the  earliest  martyr,  but  deficient  in  his  calni;] 
forbearance  and  his  holy  self-possession.  A  considerabb 
section  of  the  Church,  desirous  of  restraining  what  Iiad> 
grown  into  a  kind  of  passion,  drew  a  difference  between! 
these  martyrdoms  and  those  of  ancient  times;  and  ins! 
council',  held  at  Cordova  (852),  and  prompted,  some  hare, 
said,  by  Abdu-r-Eahm^n  II.,  it  was  ruled  that,  for  the  future,: 
Christians,  under  persecution,  should  not  rush  unbidden 
to  the  danger,  but  should  wait  until  the  summons  of  the 
magistrate  compelled  them  to  assert  their  faith.  The: 
ultimate  predominance  of  these,  and  other  like  pacific  cotUK 
sels,  gradually  disarmed  the  fury  of  the  Moslems;  andt 
the  bleeding  Church  of  Spain  enjoyed  an  interval  of  rest  . 


^  As  in  the  last  note^  and  in  the 
Indicvlua  Lumiiaoaus  of  Alvar  of 
Cordova,  passim. 

*  Mansi,  xiv.  969.  Eulogius, 
however,  afterwards  (859)  the  victim 
of  his  stem  and  unflinching  hatred  of 
Islamism^  has  denounced  this  synod 


as  unlawful:  Memoriale  Sand,  19k 
II.  c.  15:  cf.  his  ApologOieut  fi9 
MaHyribus  adversus  Calvmniaioins, 
where  he  vigorously  defends  tiw 
conduct  of  the  most  fanatic  marl^ 
He  was  followed  in  this  line  b/ 
Alvar,  his  biographer. 
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§1.    INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  form  of  government  prevailing  in  the  Western,  as   internal 
distinguished  from  the  Eastern  Church,  was  threatening  to       tion. 
become  an  absolute  autocracy.    This  change  is  due  entirely  Monarchical 
to  the  growth  of  the  papal  usurpations,  which  had  almost  E^^ 
reached  a  climax  under  Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  VII.  (1073). 
The  Romanizing  spirit  of  the  west  will  consequently  form 
a  leading  item  in  our  sketch  of  the  internal  constitution  of 
the  Christian  body  at  this  period  of  its  progress. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  should  especially  be  drawn  Promoted  b?f 

.,  ,  .,.,  f»      -t       ^  'Forged 

to  one  of  the  mightiest  engines  m  the  tnumphs  of  the  i>^e*^«' 
papacy,  a  series  of  Decretals,  known  as  the  Pseudo-Isidore^ , 
which  had  been  fabricated,  in  some  measure  out  of  the 
existing  canons,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  or  the 


^  Cf.  the  allusions  to  this  series 
above,  p.  64,  n.  4  ;  p.  44,  n.  5. 
Some  of  the  documents  had  akeady 
appeared  in  the  collection  of  Dio- 
nysius  Exiguus  (circ.  526),  and 
others  in  a  later  one  ascribed  to 
Isidore  of  Seville :  but  the  impostor 
[Mohler,  Schriften  und  Attssdtze,  I. 
309,  makes  him  only  a  romanticist !] 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Isidore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century,  fabricated  many  others, 
and  professed  to  carry  back  the 
series  of  papal  rescripts  as  far  as 
A.D.  93.  A  large  portion  of  these 
were  afterwards  received  into  the 
Roman   canon-law.     See   Spittler^s 

M.  A. 


Oeschichte  des  canon.  Rechta  his  auf 
die  Zeilen  des  faUchen  Isidonis: 
Werken,  I.  220  sq.  Halle,  1778.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore  decretals  were  first  pub- 
lished, as  a  body,  in  Eastern  France, 
between  the  years  829  and  845 ; 
though  some  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  circulated  separately  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
forgery  has  been  imputed  to  Biculf, 
a  Spanish  archbishop  (786 — 814); 
but  it  is  more  probably  due  to  arch- 
bishop Autcar  of  May  ence  (826-847); 
see  Gieseler,  ii.  331,  n.  12 ;  Guizot, 
Led.  xxvii.  The  first  person  who 
critically  impugned  the  genuinenees 
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INTERNAL  beginning  of  the  ninth;  and  in  the  latter  period,  afia 

suffering  fresh  interpolations,  were  made  current  in  iliel 

churches  of  the  west.     While  tending  to  exaggerate  thej 

power   and  privileges   of  the  sacerdotal  order  generallyi 

they  strengthened  more  and  more  the  aspirations  of  tW 

papal  see^  by  representing  it,  on  the  authority  of  ancieol: 

usage,    as  the  sole  and  irresponsible   directress   of  the 

theocratic  system  of  the  Church,     As  early*  as  857,  the 

Pseudo-Isidore  decretals  had  been  openly  enlisted  to  repress 

ecclesiastical  commotions^,  and  to  settle  questions  of  the 

day;  and  subsequently  to  the  year  864*,  they  were  adduced 

in  many  of  the  papal  rescripts, — it  would  seem,  with  no 

shadow  of  misgiving. 

Prior  to  this  date  the  claims  to  supremacy  of  power,  so 
steadily  a.dvanced  by  the  adherents  of  the  Boman  church, 
were  seldom  carried  out  to  their  natural  results.  Under 
Stephen  V.  (816),  Paschal  I.  (817),  Eugenius  II.  (824), 
Valentine  (827),  Gregory  IV.**  (827),  Sergius  II.«  (844), 


of  the  collection  (as  distinguished 
from  its  binding  force)  was  Peter 
Comestor  in  the  1 2th  century ;  but 
the  cheat  was  not  generally  ex- 
posed until  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, when  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turiators  (cent.  Ii.  c.  7,  cent.  iii.  c. 
7)  pointed  out  the  almost  incredi- 
ble anachronisms  and  other  clumsy 
irauds  by  which  the  bulk  of  the 
decretals  are  distinguished.  They 
have  since  been  openly  abandoned 
by  Bellarmine,  de  Pontif.  Roman. 
lib.  II.  c.  14;  Baronius,  Annal.  EccL 
ad  an.  S65,  §  8 ;  Fleury,  Hist.  EccL 
tom.  XIII.  Disc.  Prdlim.  p.  15. 

^  e.g.  * Quamobrem  sancta  Ro- 
mana  Ecclesia  ejus  [i.  e.  S.  Petri] 
merito  Domini  voce  conseciata,  et 
sanctorum  Patrum  auctoritate  ro- 
burata,  primatum  tenet  omnium 
ecclesiarum,  ad  quam  tam  summa 
episcoporum  negotia  et  judicia  atque 
querelse,  quam  et  majores  eccle- 
siarum qusestiones,  quasi  ad  caput, 
Bemper  referenda  sunt.'     Yigilii  ep. 


ad  Profiiturum,  c.  7 ;  of.  Mann,  H. 
29,  note. 

2  Gf.  above,  p.  45,  n.  8. 

^  e.g.  Hincmar,  who  afberwaidi 
questioned  their  binding  force,  when 
cited  by  the  popes  against  himsfll^ 
could  hold  them  out  notwithstand- 
ing {IS  a  warning  to  church-robben 
('  raptores  et  praedonea  rerum  eoele> 
siasticarum ') :  Ejaist.  Synodal,  in 
Mansi,  xv.  127. 

4  Gieseler,  ii.  333,  n.  15. 

^  The  important  letter  (MabillfHif 
Vet.  Anal.  p.  2 98)  bearing  th« 
name  of  this  pope  and  addreraed  to 
bishops  everywhere,  is  at  the  leasl 
of  questionable  authority :  ZsSti, 
Megest.  Pontif.  Horn.  p.  227.  Om 
clause  of  it  runs  thus :  '  Cum  nuUi 
dubium  sit,  quod  non  solum  ponti- 
ficalis  causatlo,  sed  omnis  sancks 
religionis  relatio  ad  sedem  aposto- 
licam,  quasi  ad  caput,  debet  refcni 
et  inde  normam  sumere.' 

^  An  *  anti-pope'  (John),  choaen 
'satis  imperito  et  agresti^popok)^' 
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Leo  IV.    (847),  Benedict  III.®  (855),  they  had   made  no   internal 

-.1  1  1  -XT.    11         T     /**^^     **^»,N  OKGANIZA- 

measuraDle  progress:  but  when  JNicholas  1.  (858—867)  was       tion. 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  theory  of  papal  grandeur,  which  immUse  given 
had  long  been  floating  in  the  mind  of  western  Christendom,  'JJJ*^f^7*^^ 
began  to  be  more  clearly  urged  and  more   consistently 
established^     In  the  course  of  his  reign,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced more  than  one  indignant  check^°  from  the  resist- 
ance of  a  band  of  prelates  who  stood  forward  to  uphold  the 
independence  of  provincial  churches,  and  the  ancient  honour 
of  the  crown.  The  staunchest  of  these  anti-papal  champions 
was  the  Frankish  primate  Hincmar":  but  they  could  not 


\»a8  interpolated  after  Gregory  IV., 
but  soon  afterwards  expelled,  *  urbis 
principibus.'  Libei^  PorUif.  ed  Vig- 
nol.  III.  39,  40.  Sergius  (844) 
appointed  a  \dcar  for  all  the  trans- 
alpine provinces;  cf.  his  Bpistle  in 
Mausi,  XIV.  806. 

'  On  the  death  of  Leo  IV.  the 
papal  chair  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  a  female  pope,  Jo- 
hanna (Johannes  Anglicus):  but 
as  the  story,  in  addition  to  its 
great  improbability  on  chronologi- 
cal and  other  grounds,  is  not  found 
in  any  writer  of  the  period,  or  for 
centuries  later,  it  is  now  almost 
universally  rejected  by  the  critics. 
Prior  to  the  Reformation,  few,  if 
any,  doubted  the  existence  of  the 
papesa.  See  the  evidence  fairly 
stated  in  Schrockh,  xxn.  75 — no; 
Gieseler,  11.  220,  n.  i.  The  story 
may  have  possibly  originated  in  the 
soft  or  dissolute  lives  of  men  like 
John  VIII.  and  his  later  namesakes. 

®  Another  ^anti-pope' Anastasius 
was  elected  on  the  death  of  Bene- 
dict III.,  but  speedily  deposed. 
Liber  Pontif,  in.  154. 

^  One  of  the  earliest  indications 
of  this  purpose  may  be  found  in  a 
rescript  (863),  where  the  primacy 
of  Hincmar  (of  Rheims)  is  con- 
firmed on  the  express  condition, 
'si  tam  in  prsesenti  quam  semper, 
in  nullo  ah  apostolicce  sedis  prcecep' 
tionibus    quoquomodo  discrepaverii,* 


Mansi,  XV.  375.  On  the  vast  in- 
fluence exercised  by  Nicholas  I.  in 
the  establishment  of  the  ultra-papal 
claims,  see  Planck,  GeschicfUe  des 
Pdbsthums  von  der  mvtte  des  neunten 
Jahrhunderts  an,  I.  35 — 147 ;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  5,  ch. 
4;  Keander,  VI.  10  sq. 

^®  e.g.  the  account  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Annates  Bertiniani 
(Pei-tz,  I.  463),  when  the  two 
Frankish  archbishops,  Gunthar  of 
Cologne  and  Thietgaud  of  Trfeves, 
protested  against  the  sentence  which 
the  pope  had  passed  in  condemna- 
tion of  themselves  and  the  synod  of 
Metz  (863).  But  as  the  Frankish 
promoters  were  abetting  the  illicit 
union  of  the  king  Lothaire  II.  with 
his  mistress,  Waidrade,  their  resist- 
ance was  deprived  of  all  moral  force, 
and  was  eventually  conducive  to  the 
despotism  of  Nicholas :  cf.  Milman, 
II.  301  sq.  For  the  peremptory  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Roman  synod  on  this 
question,  see  Mansi,  XV.  651. 

^^  He  had  deposed  the  bishop  of 
Soissons,  Rothade,  in  863,  notwith- 
standing his  appeal  to  Rome,  and 
when  this  prelate  in  the  following 
year  detailed  his  grievances  before 
a  Roman  synod,  the  pope  was  able 
in  the  end  to  effect  his  restoration, 
(Jan.  22,  865) :  Lib.  Pontif.  ni.  207; 
Mansi,  xv.  693.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Nicholas  entrenched 
himself  behind  the   Pseudo-Isidore 
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of  the  age ;  particularly  when  that  spirit  had  evoked  tho 
forged  decretals,  and  consigned  them  to  intrepid  pontifii 
such  as  Nicholas  I. 

A  slight  reaction,  it  is  true,  occurred  under  Hadrian 
II.  (867),  when  the  zeal  of  Hincmar  stirred,  him  up  afresh 
to  counteract^  the  imperious  measures  of  the  Boman  church| 
and  warn  it  of  the  tendency  to  schism  which  its  frequent 
intermeddling  in  the  business  of  the  empire  could  not  fiul 
to  have  excited.  Still,  on  the  accession  of  pope  John  VULl. 
(872),  it  entered  into  closer  union'*  with  the  reigning  house 
of  France,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Hincmar 
and  of  other  prelates  like  him,  it  continually  enlarged  di6 


decretals:  *Absit  nt  cujuscumque 
[ponCificis  Komani],  qui  in  fide  ca- 
tholica  perseveravit,  vel  decretaHa 
constituta  vel  de  ecclesiastica  disci- 
plina  quaelibet  exposita  non  amplec- 
tamur  opuscula,  quae  dumtaxat  et 
antiquitus  sancta  Bomana  ecclesia 
conservans  nobis  quoque  custodi- 
enda  mandavit,  et  penes  se  in  suis  ar- 
cbivis  recondita  veneratur...decre- 
tales  epistplae  Komanorum  pontifi- 
cum  sunt  recipiendse,  etiamsi  non 
sunt  cauonum  codici  compaginatae.' 
^  See  bis  bold  letter  to  Hadrian 
II.  (870)  in  Hincmar,  Of/p,  ii.  689, 
ed.  Sirmond.  Hadrian  had  come 
forward  to  defend  the  cause  of  the 
emperor  Louis  II.,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  place  the  adherents  of 
Charles  the  Bald  under  an  ana- 
thema: Mansi,  xv.  839.  Another 
specimen  of  Hincmar's  independ- 
ence is  the  letter  written  in  the 
name  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  Ha- 
drian II.  (Hincmar,  Qpjp.  n.  701), 
who  had  interfered  in  behalf  of 
Hincmar's  nephew  (Hincmar,  bi- 
shop of  Laon),  after  he  was  deposed 
by  the  synod  of  Douzi  (Duziacum) 
in  871 :  Mansi,  xvi.  569  sq.  In 
this  case  also,  the  assumptions  of 
the  pontiff  had  been  based  on  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  decretals,  which  led 
Hincmar  (though  not  critical  enough 


to  see  their  spuriousness)  to  drawM 
important  difference  between  menlf 
papal  rescripts  and  the  laws  of  tM 
Christian  Church  when  repreflentcd 
in  a  Greneral  Council :  of.  Hincmai^ 
Opuacvl,  IN.  Capitulorv/n  adv,  Eimh 
mar.  Laud. :  0pp.  n.  377  sq. 

2  John  VIII.,  in  876,  approved 
the  conduct  of  Hincmar  in  deposiiig 
his  unworthy  nephew  (Mansi,  ZVIL 
226),  and  afterwards  espoused  tibs 
cause  of  Charles  the  Bald,  wiirai 
he  crowned  as  emperor.  The  tooft 
of  Charles  was  altered  by  this  step^ 
and  he  permitted  the  appointnMDft 
of  a  papal  vicar  with  the  right  of 
convoking  synods,  notwithstaDding 
the  remonstrances  of  Hincmar  (0]^ 
II.  719).  The  prodigious  powers  ol 
this  legate  may  be  gathered  fromtiie 
following  statement:  'ut,  quotut 
utilitas  ecclesiastica  dictaverit,  tin 
in  evocanda  synodo,  sive  in  atUa 
negotiis  exercendis  per  Grallias  st 
per  Germanias  apostolica  vice  fro* 
atur,  et  decreta  sedis  apostolics  per 
ipsum  episcopis  manifesta  effidan- 
tur :  et  rursus  quae  gesta  fuerint  egv 
relatione,  si  necesse  fuerit,  aposto* 
licse  sedi  pandantur,  et  majon  ne* 
gotia  ac  difficiliora  quseque  sog- 
gestione  ipsius  a  sede  apostolin 
disponenda  et  enucleanda  qu8Bi«i<* 
tur:'  of.  Gieseler,  IL  348,  n.  31. 
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circle  of  its  power.    John  VIII.  was.  succeeded  by  Marinas   internal 
I.^  (882),  Hadrian  III.  (884),  Stephen  VI.  (885),  Formosus*  ^^tk)n.^^^ 
(891),BonifaceVI.  (896),  StephenVII.  (896),Eomanus  (897), 
Theodore  II.  (898),  John  IX.  (898),  Benedict  IV.  (900), 
Leo  V.  (903),  Christopher  (903),  Sergius  III.  (904),  Anas- 
tasiusIII.  (911),  Landft  (913),  John  X.'^  (914),  LeoVI.  (928), 
Stephen  VIII.  (929),  John  XI.  (931),  Leo  VII,  (936), 
Stephen  IX.  (939),  Marinus  II.  (942),  Agapetus  II.  (946), 
John  XII.^  (955).    They  fill  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
vilest  and  the  dreariest  passage  in  the  annals  of  the  papacy ;  corrupted 
yet  notwithstanding  the  decisive  language  in  which  the  sins  Papacp. 
and  corruptions'^  of  the  Roman  church  were  censured  here 
and  there,  it  kept  its  hold  on  the  afiections  of  the  masses,  and 
continually  made  good  its  claim  to  a  supremacy  of  power  ^ 


^  This  was  the  first  pope,  who  be- 
fore his  elevation  to  that  rank  had 
actually  been  made  a  bishop.  AnnaX, 
Fuldens.  a.d.  882  (Pertz,  I.  397), 
where  the  election  is  spoken  uf  as 
'  contra  statuta  canonum.' 

^  The  corpse  of  Formosus  was 
exhumed  by  Stephen  VII.  and  all 
his  official  acts  annulled.  Chron.  S, 
Benedict. ;  (Pertz,  v.  204 :  cf.  i.  53, 
412).  But  although  these  proceed- 
ings were  in  turn  condemned  (898) 
by  John  IX.  (Mansi,  xviii.  221),  a 
long  and  disgraceful  contest  was 
kept  up  between  the  advocates  and 
enemies  of  Formosus. 

'  In  the  pontificate  of  John  X. 
and  those  of  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, the  Koman  church  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  band  of  unprincipled 
females.  See  Schrockh,  xxii.  242 
sq.  Dollinger,  ill.  136.  When  we 
have  made  a  large  abatement  for  the 
credulity  of  the  Italian  chronicler 
Luitprand,  who  was  a  contempo- 
rary (see  his  Antapodosis,  in  Pertz, 
V.  273  sq.),  enough  will  be  left  to 
prove  the  horrible  degeneracy  and 
the  unblushing  license  of  the  Boman 
see  at  this  period  of  its  history  :  cf . 
the  treatise  of  Batherius,  bishop  of 
Verona,  de  Contemptu  Canonum  (in 
D'Achery's  SpicUegium^  i.  347  sq.)* 


He  speaks  of  the  utter  corruption 
of  morals  as  extending  'a  vilissimo 
utique  ecclesisB  usque  ad  prsestan- 
tissimum,  a  laico  usque  ad  pontifi- 
cem  (pro  nefas  !)  summum.' 

^  Iniquity  reached  a  climax  in 
this  pontifif,  who  was  raised  to  the 
papal  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  was  deposed  (Dec.  4,  963)  by 
the  emperor  Otho  (Luitprand,  De 
rebus  gestis  Othonis,  in  Pertz,  v. 
342),  who  secured  the  appointment 
of  Leo  VIII.  and  maintained  him  at 
the  helm  of  the  Western  church, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  both  of 
John  XII.  and  Benedict  Y. :  Mansi, 
xvui.  471  ;  Luitprand,  uibi  sup.  c. 
20;  Contin.  Reginon,  Chron,  A.D. 
964  (Pertz,  I.  626). 

7  The  centre  of  this  party  was 
Amulph,  skrchbishop  of  Orleans: 
see  Neander,  VI.  33  sq.  His  freer 
spirit  was  imbibed  by  Gerbert,  who 
in  999  was  himself  raised  to  the 
papal  chair,  and  took  the  name  of 
Silvester  II.,  but  his  brief  reign  (of 
four  years)  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  projects  of  reform. 
Ibid,  and  Hock's  Gerbert  oder  papst 
Sylvester  II.  und  sein  Jahrhumdert, 
ed.  Wien,  1837. 

.  8  The    synod    of    Eheima    (991) 
furnished    an    almost    solitary    in- 
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At  the  close  of  a  second  troublous  period,  during  which 
the  see  of  Kome  was  governed,  as  before,  by  lax  and 
worthless  rulers,— Leo  VIII.  (963-965),  Benedict  V.  (964), 
John  XIII.  (965),  Benedict  VI.^  (972),  Benedict  VII.  (974), 
John  XIV.'*  (983),  Boniface  VII.  (984),  John  XV.  (986), 
John  XVI.  (985),  Gregory  V.'  (996),  Silvester  II.  (999), 
John  XVII.  (1003),  John  XVIII.  (1003),  SergiusIV.  (1009), 
Benedict  VIII.*  (1012),  John  XIX.  (1024),  Benedict  EL* 
(1033), Gregory  VI.  (1045),  Clement  II.  (1046),  DamasusIL. 
(1048), — there  had  grown  up  in  almost  every  country  a 
desire  to  promote  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  to  counteract 
the  spread  of  secularity,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of 
discord  and  corruption.  But  it  chanced  that  the  masteF* 
spirit  of  this  healthier  movement  had  been  trained  from 
his  very  cradle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  de- 
cretals, and  the  reader  will  accordingly  perceive,  that  all 
the  efforts  he  originated  for  the  extirpation  of  abuses, 
were   allied  with  a  strong  determination  to   extend  the 


stance  of  cODtempt  for  the  papal 
jurisdiction.  Mansi,  xix.  109  sq. ; 
Richer  (in  Pertz,  v.  636  sq.). 

^  He  was  put  to  death  by  the 
lawless  faction,  headed  by  the  fe- 
males above  mentioned,  p.  149,  n.  5. 
Respecting  Donus  or  Domnus,  who 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  for  a  few 
days,  see  Jaffe,  pp.  331,  332. 

"^  John  XIV.  was  starved  to  death, 
or  executed  (984)  by  Boniface  VII. 
his  successor  {Rerum  Ital.  Script,  ed. 
Muratori,  in.  ii.  333 — 335),  who  had 
been  consecrated  pope  as  early  as 
974,  but  soon  afterwards  expelled. 
Heriman.  Ckron,  a.d.  974  (Pertz, 
VII.  116). 

3  After  the  consecration  of  Gre- 
gory V.  his  place  was  seized  (997) 
by  an  'antipope'  (John,  called  Cala- 
britanus  and  Philagathus),  but  the 
intruder  was  in  turn  defeated  and 
barbarously  mutilated.  Vit.  S,  Nili 
(Pertz,  VI.  616). 

^  This  pope  was,  in  like  manner, 
supplanted  for  a  time  (1012)  by  an 


*antipope, 'Gregory.  Thietmar.CftftWi 
lib.  VI.  c.  61  (Pertz,  v.  835). 

^  Benedict  IX.,  one  of  the  moft 
profligate  of  the  pontiffs,  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  gold  of  his  father. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  he  ^ 
not  exceed  the  age  of  twelve  yeui. 
Heriman.  Chron.  (Pertz,  vn.  hi), 
Glaber  Radulphus,  Hist.  lib.  IV.  c. 
5  :  lib.  V.  c.  5.  (in  Bouquet's  Bi»- 
toriens  des  Gaules,  etc.  x.  50  sq.)  In 
1045  he  sold  the  pope<lom  (see  aa- 
thorities  at  large  in  JaffS,  pp.  361, 
362),  but  seized  it  afresh  in  1047:  to 
that  with  an  'antipope'  (Silvester 
III.  1044 — 1046)  and  Gregory  "VL 
(who  was  appointed  in  1045,  ^^  ^ 
retirement  of  Benedict  IX.)  tiioe 
were  now  three  rival  popes.  All  of 
them  were  deposed  by  the  synod  ol 
Sutri  (1046),  at  the  instance  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  See  the  fto* 
count  of  Desidcrius  (afterwards  pope 
Victor  III.),  De  MwclcuLU  etc,  dn^ 
logi  (in  Biblioth.  Pair,  ed.  Lagdn. 
xvin.  pp.  853  sq.). 
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dominions  of  the  papacy,  by  making  it,  as  far  as  might   internal 
be,  independent  of  the  German  empire.     Such  was  the  in-      tion. 


cessant  aim  of  Hildebrand^  who,  long  before  his  elevation  The  wefwm- 

,  ,  ■  »w<7'  party  ad' 

to  the  papal  throne,  directed  the  reforming  policy,  as  well  ^^  <^*«^^ 
as  the  encroachments  of  successive  pontiffs, — Leo  IX.  ^^***"*'' 
(1048),  Victor  II.  (1054),  Stephen  X.  (1057),  Benedict  X. 
(1058),  Nicholas  11.*^  (1059),  and  Alexander  II.  (1061-1073). 
A  field  was  thus  preparing  for  that  mighty  conflict  of 
the  secular  and  sacerdotal  powers,  which  was  doomed 
under  Gregory  VII.  to  agitate  the  Christian  Church  in 
every  province  of  the  west. 

But  while  the  arm  of  the  papacy  errew  stronger  mEmt  of  these 

1^     ^       X     ^  c/atm*  on  the 

proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  Carlovingian  monarchs ;  ^^^^J^,'* 
while  it  rapidly  extendied  its  possessions,  in  the  east  as  far 
as  Hungary,  and  up  to  Greenland  in  the  north,  the  augment- 
ation of  its  power  was  followed,  as  a  natural  result,  by  the 
curtailment  of  the  privileges  of  the  metropolitan  bishops, 
Hincmar  felt  these  fresh  invasions  more  acutely  than 
his  neighbours :  he  objected  to  the  intermeddling  of  the 
pontiff  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  to  Rome,  upon  the  ground 
that  such  an  act  was  fatal  to  episcopacy®  in  general ;  and 
when  afterwards  a  papal  vicar,  with  extraordinary  powers, 
was  nominated  for  the  Gallican  and  German  churches, 
the  same  class  of  prelates  openly  disputed  the  appointment ; 
they  protested  that  they  would  not  acquiesce  in  novelties 

*  He  was  seconded  throughout  by 
Peter  Damiaui,  cardinal  bishop  of 
Ostia,  who  was  equally  anxious  to 
abolish  simony,  to  check  the  immo-' 
rality  of  the  priesthood,  and  to  widen 
the  dominions  of  the  pope. 

^  Tiiis  pontiff,  on  the  death  of 
the  emperor  (Henry  III.)  effected 
an  important  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  papacy,  by  which  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  pope  should  in 
future  be  elected  by  the  cardinals 
(bishops,  priests,  and  deacons),  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the 
Koman  clergy  and  laity,  and  subject 


to  an  ill-defined  acquiescence  of 
the  emperor.  See  the  best  version 
of  this  act  in  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  Ap- 
pend, p.  177 :  and  of.  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages,  II.  180  (loth  ed.). 

8  *  Hanc  tenete,'  are  the  words  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  Ko- 
manizing  nephew,  'et  evindicate 
mecum  compilationem  [i.e.  the 
Pseudo-Isidore  decretals],  et  null! 
nisi  Romano  pontifici  debebitis  sub- 
jectionem ;  et  dissipahiiis  mecum 
Dei  ordinationem  in  communis  epir- 
scopalia  ordinis  discretam  sedibus  dig* 
nitatem,*  fUncmaryOpp.  u.  559,  560. 
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TioN.       where   his  claims  to  jurisdiction  could  be  shewn  to  be 


Its  virtual 
supertession* 


compatible  with  ancient  laws  and  with  the  dignity  of 
metropolitans^  A  recent  law  demanding  vows  of  absolute 
obedience  to  the  pope^,  on  the  conferring  of  the  pallium, 
served  to  deepen  this  humiliation  of  the  western  primates; 
and  in  newly-planted  churches,  where  the  metropolitan 
constitution  was  adopted,  under  Roman  influence,  it  wag 
seldom  any  better  than  a  shadow.  Though  the  primates 
usually  confirmed  the  bishops  of  their  province,  and  were 
still  empowered  to  receive  appeals  from  them  and  from 
their  synods,  they  were  rigorously  watched,  and  ovemiled 
in  all  their  sacred  functions,  by  the  agents  or  superior  man- 
dates of  the  Pope^  The  notion  had  diffused  itself  on  every 
side,  that  he  was  the  'universal  bishop'  of  the  Church*, 


^  Hincmar,  0pp.  ii.  719, 
*  Cf.  above,  p.  147,  n.  9.  The  first 
case  on  record  is  that  of  Anskar, 
the  apostle  of  the  North.  9e  had 
received  the  pallium  as  archbishop  of 
Hamburg  (above,  p.  iii),  without 
any  such  condition :  but  when  Ni- 
cholas I.  (864)  confirmed  the  union 
of  the  two  sees  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  (above,  p.  11^),  he  an- 
nounced to  Anskar  that  it  was 
granted  on  condition,  that  himself 
and  his  successors  not  only  acknow- 
ledge the  six  general  councils,  but 
profess  on  oath  to  observe  with  all 
reverence  *decreta  omnium  Komanse 
sedis  prseaulum  et  epistolas  quss 
sibi  delatsB  fuerint.'  Lappenberg, 
Hamh.  Urhunden-buch,  I.  21.  In 
866  Nicholas  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  upbraiding  Hincmar,  among 
other  acts  of  disrespect,  for  not 
using  the  pallium  'certis  tem- 
poribus:'  Mansi,  xv.  753.  On  the 
rapid  alteration  of  the  views  of 
prelates  with  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  badge,  see  Pertsch  (as 
above,  p.  40),  pp.  145. 

^  Among  the  latest  champions 
for  the  metropolitan  system  in  its 
struggle  with  the  papa.cy,  were  the 


archbishops  of  Milan :  see  the  oon* 
temporary  account  of  Amalph  (ft 
Milanese  histoiian),  in  Muraton, 
Jterum  ItaL  Script,  iv.  11  sq.  When 
Peter  Damiani  and  Anselm,  bishop 
of  Lucca,  were  sent  as  papal  legatee 
to  Milan  in  1059,  ^^^  protcitiog 
spirit  was  peculiarly  awakened: 
^Factione  clericorum  repente  io 
populo  murmur  exoritur,  non  ddtert 
Ambrosianam  ecclesiam  Bomanis  Ugy 
hvs  subjacere,  nuUumque  judical 
vel  disponendi  ju8  Romano  pomJtifd 
in  ilia  sede  competere.*  Damianif 
Opusc.  V.  0pp.  III.  75 :  Mansi,  xn. 
887  sq. :  cf.  Neander,  on  the  whole 
of  this  movement ;  vi.  62 — 70. 

^  '  Summum  pontificem  et  nni* 
versalem  papam,  non  unius  urbie 
sed  totius  orbis :'  cf.  Schrockbi 
XXII.  417,  418.  A  slight  resistanoe 
to  the  papal  jurisdiction  appears  to 
have  been  stiU  kept  up  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  by  memboni 
of  the  Irish  school.  Thus  the 
Council  of  Ch&lons  (813),  c.  43t 
condemns  orders  conferred  by  oar* 
tain  Scotch  (Irish)  teachers  calling 
themselves  bishops  (Labbe,  vn. 
1270),  and  the  English  synod  of 
Cealchythe  (816),  c  5,  was  under  ft 
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that  he  was  able  to  impart  some  higher  kind  of  absolution' 
than  the  ordinary  priest  or  prelate,  and  was  specially 
commissioned  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  all  the  faithful. 
It  may  be  that  his  intervention  here  and  there  was  bene- 
ficial, as  a  counterpoise  to  the  ambition  of  unworthy 
metropolitans,  protecting  many  of  their  suffragans  and 
others  from  the  harshness  of  domestic  rule:  but  on  the 
contrary  we  should  remember  that  the  pontiffs  also  had 
their  special  failings,  and  the  growth  of  their  appellate 
jurisdiction  only  added  to  the  scandals  of  the  age.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  a  period  somewhat  later  that  these 
features  of  the  papal  system,  traceable  to  the  ideas  which 
gave  birth  to  the  'spurious  decretals,'  were  unfolded  in 
their  ultimate  and  most  obnoxious  shape. 

The  orffanizins:  of  the  several  dioceses  had  continued  Gf«nmzi  cAa- 

^  *^  ^  racter  of  the 

as  of  old.     The  bishop^  was,  at  least  in  theory,  the  father  ^uhapi. 
and  the  monarch  of  his  charge.     But  the  effects  of  his 
episcopate  were  often  damaged^sor  destroyed  by  his  utter 
inexperience,  by  the  secularization  of  his  heart  and  his 
licentious  habits.     It  is  clear  that  not  a  few  of  the  western 


like  necessity  (Johnson,  i.  302). 
'  See    examples   in   Gieseler,    II. 

384,  385. 

*  The  chorepiscopi,  "whom  we 
saw  expiring  in  the  former  period 
(p.  49,  n.  9),  lingered  here  and 
there.  The  synod  of  Paris  (829) 
complains  of  them  (lib.  I.  c.  27) 
as  wishing  to  intrude  into  the  pro- 
vince of  the  bishops.  Nicholas  I., 
in  864  (Mansi,  xv.  390),  directs 
that  ordinations  made  by  them 
should  not  be  rescinded,  but  that 
in  future  they  should  abstain  from 
every  function  that  was  peculiar 
to  the  episcopate :  cf.  a  rescript  of 
865  {Ibid.  XV.  462),  and  one  of 
Leo  VII.,  about  937  {Ibid.  xvin. 
379),  in  which  a  Ulte  prohibition 
is  repeated.  The  synod  of  Metz 
(888),  can.  8,  directs  that  churches 
consecrated  by  chorepiscopi  only 
shall  be  consecrated  anew  by  the 


bishop :  ibid,  xvni.  80. 

7  A  child  of  five  years  old  was 
made  archbishop  of  Eheims  (925), 
The  see  of  Narbonne  was  purchased 
for  another  at  the  age  of  ten,:  and 
it  was  almost  general  in  the  West- 
ern church  to  have  bishops  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  Hallam, 
Middle  Ages,  n.  172,  and  note.  The 
following  picture  is  drawn  by  Atto, 
bishop  of  Vercelli  (about  950),  in 
D'Achery's  Spicileg,  I.  421:  *Illo- 
rum  sane,  quos  ipsi  [i.e.  principes] 
eligunt,  vitia,  quamvis  multa  et 
magna  sint,  velut  nulla  tamen  re- 
putantur.  Quorum  quidem  in  exa- 
minatione  non  charitas  et  fides  vel 
spes  inquiruntur,  sed  diiitice,  affinUas 
et  obsequium  considerantur.'  And 
again,  p.  423:  ^Quidam  autem  adeo 
mente  et  corpore  obcsecantur  nt  iptos 
etiam  parvulos  ad  pastoralem  pro-' 
movere  curam  non  dubitent,'  etc. 
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Deoeneracp  of 
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in  many  cases,  through  the  open  purchase  of  their  sees  from 
the  imperial  power.  By  this  kind  of  bishops  the  disease  that 
had  been  preying  on  the  Church  for  centuries  was  propa* 
gated  still  more  widely ;  and  those  prelates  who  were  fiur 
less  criminal  allowed  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  the 
business  of  the  State,  to  the  abandonment  of  higher  duties. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fearful  growth  of  episcopal  delinquency, 
occasional  exceptions  meet  us  in  all  branches  of  the  Church: 
the  synodal  enactments^  that  acquaint  us  with  the  spread 
of  evil  testify  no  less  to  the  existence  of  a  nobler  claw 
of  bishops,  actively  engaged  in  their  sacred  avocations  and 
deploring  the  enormities  around  them. 

As  we  readily  foresee,  the  mass  of  the  parochial  clergy* 
were  infected  by  the  ill  example  of  the  prelate.  They  had 
taken  holy  orders,  in  some  cases,  from  unworthy  motives, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  tempting  church-preferment,  which  had  rapidly  in- 
creased in  value  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Others 
gained  possession  of  their  benefices  through  the  help  of 
unhallowed  traffic  with  the  patron,  or  descendant  of  the 
founder,  of  a  church.  This  crime  of  simony,  indeed,  was 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  characteristics  of  the  age'.    It 


^  e.g,  A  synodal  letter  of  the 
pope  to  the  bishops  of  Bretagne 
(848),  Mansi,  xiv.  882,  or  still 
earlier,  the  reforming  synod  of 
Paris,  829,  at  which  three  books  of 
more  stringent  canons  were  drawn 
up.  The  Council  of  Pavia  (Pa- 
piense  or  Ticinense),  held  in  850, 
among  other  salutary  injunctions 
prohibiting  episcopal  extortion  and 
intemperance,  directed  that  bishops 
should,  when  possible,  celebrate 
mass  every  day,  should  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  explain  them  to 
their  clergy,  and  preach  on  Sundays 
and  holy-days;      Can.   2 — 5,    The 


works  of  mercy  wrought  by  indi- 
vidual bishops  (such  as  Badbod  of 
Triers  and  Ethelwold  of  Winchester) 
are  recounted  by  Neander,  Ti.  88, 
89,  and  note. 

2  Bowden's  Gregory  the  Sevcnik, 
I.  43  sq.  ^Ipsi  primates  utriosque 
ordinis  in  avaritiam  versi,  coepenint 
exercere  plurimas,  ut  olim  fecerant, 
vel  etiam  eo  amplius  rapinas  ca- 
piditatis:  deinde  mediocres  ac  mi- 
nores  exemplo  majorum  ad  immaiu* 
sunt  flagitia  devoiuti.'  Glaber  Bft* 
dulphus,  JHist.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 

3  Cf.   above,   p.    153,   n.   7.    It 
began  to  be  prevalent  as  eajdy  » 
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urged  a  multitude  of  worthless  men  to  seek  admission  into   internal 
orders  solely  as  the  shortest  way  to  opulence  and  ease:       tion. 
while  some  of  them,  regardless  of  propriety,  are  said  to 
have  farmed  out   the  very  oflFerings  of  their  flock*,  and 
pawned  the  utensils  of  the  church^ 

Nor  were  other  seculars  more  scrupulous,  and  worthy  and  o/ofA<T*/, 
of  their  calling.  The  itinerating  priests®,  whom  we  en- 
countered in  the  former  period,  still  continued  to  produce 
disorder  on  all  sides.  They  were  not,  however,  so  de- 
graded as  the  larger  class  of  chaplains,  who  are  said  to 
have  literally  swarmed  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry^.  Very 
frequently  of  servile  origin,  they  were  employed  by  the 
feudal  lords  in  humble,  and,  at  times,  in  menial  occupations, 
which  exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  of  the  superior  clergy, 
and  destroyed  their  proper  influence  on  society  at  large. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  so  many  councils  of 
this  age  unite  in  deploring  the  condition  both  of  morals 
and  intelligence  in  the  majority  of  the  ecclesiastics.  This  »»<»•«  expedauy 
degeneracy  was   most   of  all  apparent  in  the  church  of 


826  (Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  App.  pp,  n 
sq.).  It  was  denounced  by  Leo  IV. 
(circ.  850)  in  the  letter  to  the  bi- 
shops of  Bretagne  (Mansi,  xiv. 
882).  Subsequently  it  grew  up  to 
an  enormous  pitch  (Lambert's  An- 
notes,  A.D.  1063,  107 1,  in  Pertz, 
VII.  166,  184),  and  the  correction 
of  it  was  a  chief  aim  of  the  reform- 
ing movement  under  Hildebrand, 
who  was  resolved  to  cut  it  off, 
especially  in  the  collation  of  the 
crown- preferment.  There  was  also 
at  this  period  no  lack  of  pluralists : 
e.g.  two  of  the  archicapellani  of 
Louis-le-Ddbonnaire  held  three  ab- 
beys  each.      Palgrave,   Normandy, 

I.  239>  247- 

4  See  Vidaillan,  Vie  de  Greg.  VII. 

I.  377,  Paris,  1837. 
•     "^  Hincmar  of  Bheims  was  com- 
pelled to    issue    a    decree    against 
these  practices.     Bowden,  as  above, 
p.  49. 


®  See  above,  p.  49.  The  23rd 
canon  of  the  council  of  Pavia  (850) 
renews  the  condemnation  of  these 
*clerici  acephali:'  cf.  Life  of  Bp. 
Godehard  of  Hildesheim,  c.  iv.  §  26 
(Acta  Sand,  Maii,  i.  511),  vhere 
they  are  said  to  wander  to  and  fro 
*vel  monachico  vel-  cauonico  vel 
etiam  Grseco  habitu.' 

7  The  following  is  a  picture  of 
them  drawn  by  Agobard,  archbp. 
of  Lyons,  in  his  I)e  privilegio  et 
jure  Sa>cerdotii,  c.  xi. :  *  Foeditas 
nostri  temporis  omni  lachrymarum 
fonte  ploranda,  quando  increbuit 
consuetudo  impia,  ut  pome  nuUus 
inveniatur  quant ulumcunque  pro- 
ficiens  ad  honores  et  gloriam  tempo- 
ralera,  qui  non  domesticum  habeat 
sacerdotem,  non  cui  obediat,  sed 
a  quo  incessanter  exigat  licitam, 
simul  atque  illicitam  obedientiam, 
ita  ut  plerique  ioveniantur  qui  aut 
ad  mensas  ministrent/  etc. 
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ItalyS  atid,  in  the  early  years  of  Hildebrand,  the  clergy  of 
the  Koman  see  are  mentioned  as  preeminent  in  every  species 
of  corruption  ^.  There  as  elsewhere  nearly  all  of  the  healthier 
impulse  that  was  given  to  the  sacred  orders  by  the  energy 
of  Charlemagne,  had  been  lost  in  the  ensuing  troubles 
which  extinguished  the  dominion  of  his  house  (887). 

The  decline  of  the  cathedral  canons'  is  a  further  illus- 
tration of  this  change.  Materialized-  by  the  prevailing 
lust  of  wealth,  they  strove  to  make  themselves  completely 
independent  of  the  bishop ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  gained 
the  power  of  managing  their  own  estates*,  we  see  them 
falling  back  into  the  usual  mode  of  life°,  except  in  the 
two  particulars  of  dwelling  near  each  other  in  the  precincts 
of  the  cathedral,  and  dining  at  a  common  table.  As 
a  body,  they  had  lost  their  ancient  strictness,  and  were 
ijilc,  haughty,  and  corrupt. 


^  See  the  works  of  Ratherius,  a 
reforming  bishop  of  "Verona  (who 
died  in  9-24),  in  D'Achery's  Spid' 
legium,  i.  345  sq.  The  ignorance 
and  immorality  of  his  own  clergy, 
and  of  the  Italians  generally,  appear 
to  have  been  almost  incredible. 
Another  eye-witness  speaks  in  the 
same  strain  of  the  Milanese  eccle- 
siastics :  '  Istis  temporibus  inter  cle- 
ricos  tanta  erat  dissolutio,  ut  alii 
uxores,  alii  meretrices  publico  tene- 
rent,  alii  venationibus,  alii  aucupio 
vacabant,  partim  foenerabantur  in 
publico,  partim  in  vicis  tabernas 
exercebant  cunctaque  ecclesiastica 
beneficia  more  pecudum  vendebant.' 
Life  of  Ariald  (a  vehement  preacher, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  in  1067), 
§  2,  in  Puricelli's  History  of  the 
Milanese  Church;  Milan,  1657.  The 
same  scandals  and  corruptions  were 
prevailing  at  this  period  in  the  East : 
e.g.  Neale,  Church  of  Alexandria, 
II.  190,  211. 

*  Hildebrand's  uncle  would  not 
allow  him  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion there,  'ne  Komanse  urbis  cor- 
ruptissimis  tunc  moribus  (ubi  ortinis 


pcBue  clerus  aut  Hmoniaciu  erataut 
conciibinariuSf  aut  etiara  vitio  uko- 
que  sordebat)  inquinaretur  setaa 
tenera,'  etc.  See  Yidaillan,  Vie  de 
Greg.  i.  372. 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  48. 

^  The  earliest  instance  on  record 
is  the  chapter  of  Cologne,  whose 
independence  was  confirmed  by 
Lotbaire  in  866,  and  afterwards  hf 
a  council  at  Cologne  in  873  :  Maii8i» 
XVII.  275 ;  cf.  Gieseler,  n.  387 
(note). 

^  The  following  is  the  language 
of  Ivo,  the  holy  bishop  of  Chartres, 
who  wrote  about  1090 :  *  Quod  vero 
communis  vita  in  omnibus  ecclesiis 
psne  defecit,  tarn  civilibus  quam 
dioecesanis,  nee  auctoritati  sed  de* 
suetudini  et  defectui  adscribendum 
est,  refrigescente  charitate,  qua 
omnia  vult  habere  communia,  et  reg* 
nante  cupiditate,  quae  non  quseriteS) 
quae  Dei  sunt  et  proximi,  sed  tantom 
qua}  sunt  propria.  *  From  the  A  nnaUt 
of  John  of  Trittenheim  (TrithemiusV 
A.D.  973,  we  learn  that  the  examfdB 
had  been  set  in  that  year  by  the 
canons  of  Treves:  i.  116,  ed.  1690. 
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In  this  connexion  we  may  touch  on  a  kindred  point,    internal 
the  marriage,  or  in  other  cases  the  concubinage,  of  clerics.       tion. 


At  no  period  did  the  law  of  celibacy  find  a  general  ac-  continuance  of 

clerical 

ceptance^,  notwithstanding  the  emphatic  terms  in  which  it  marHages, 
was  repeated^;  and  when  Hildebrand  commenced  his  task 
as  a  reformer,  aiming  chiefly  at  ecclesiastical  delinquents, 
numbers  of  the  bishops  and  the  major  part  of  the  country- 
clergy®  were   exposed  to  his  stern  reproaches.     In  BornQThestrvgnieto 
quarters,  and  especially  at  Milan,  where  the  ordinances  on  the  cmti- 
against  clerical  marriage  had  been  rigorously  urged,  there 
was  a  party®  who  contended  for  the  lawfulness  of  such 
alliances,   deriving  their  ideas    from   the  Bible   and  the 
earlier  doctors  of  the  Church.     But  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age  *°,  and  disgusted 
by  the  lewdness  and  corruption  which  had  shewn  itself  in 
spite  of  the  marriage. of  the  clerics,  took  the  side  of  men 


^  See  above,  p.  51. 

'  e.g.  Canons  at  Eavham  (1009), 
§  2,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  some 
of  the  English  clerics  had  more 
■wives  than  one.    Johnson,  i.  483. 

**  e.g.  we   are  told   of  the  Nor- 
man prelates  and  the  other  clergy: 
'Sacerdotes  ac  summi  pontijices  li- 
here  conjugati  et  arm  a  portantes  ut 
laici  erant.'     I/ife  of  Berluin,  abbot 
of  Bee,  in  Mabillon,  A  ct.  Sanct.  Ord, 
£ened.,   ssec.    vi.   part  n.   p.  344. 
Katherius  of  Verona  (above,  p.  156, 
n.  i)  found  it  an  established  custom 
for  the  clergy  to  live  in  wedlock,  and 
for  their  sons  to  be  clergymen  in  their 
turn:     D'Achery's    Spicilegiuviy    i, 
3 7o»  3  7 1  •    Aventinus  {A  nnales  Bow- 
rum,  lib.  V.  c.  13,  p.  541,  ed.  Gund- 
ling)^  speaking  of  this  same  period, 
remarks :  *  Sacerdotes  ilia  tempestate 
publice  uxores,   sicuti  caBteri  Chris- 
tiani,  habebant,  filios  procreabant,  si- 
cuti   in    instrumentis   donationum, 
quaB  illi  templis,  mystis,  monachis 
fecere,  ubi  has  nominatim  cum  con- 
jugibus  testes  citantur,  et  honesto 
vocabulo  preshyteriasce  nuncupantur, 
invenio.'    According  to  Mr  HaUam 


{Middle  Ages,  ii.  173)  the  sons  of 
priests  were  capable  of  inheriting 
by  the  laws  of  France  and  also  of 
Castile. 

®  See  the  controversy  at  length 
in  Neander,  vi.  61  sq. ;  and  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity ,  ill.  13  sq., 
who,  with  many  other  instances, 
mentions  the  letter  of  Ulric,  bishop 
of  Augsburg  (900),  to  pope  Nicolas 
I.  (in  Eccard,  n.  23).  An  actual 
permission  to  marry  was  given  to 
ins  clergy  by  Cunibert,  bishop  of 
Turin,  himself  unmarried,  in  the  hope 
of  preserving  his  diocese  from  the 
'general  corruption.    Ihid,  p.  53. 

^®  These  were  so  strong  that  even 
Katherius  of  Verona  looked  upon 
the  man  who  was  'contra  canones 
uxorius'  in  the  light  of  an  adulterer. 
D*Achery,  i.  363.  On  this  account 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  lawful  and  illicit  connexions  of 
the  clergy.  Hildebrand,  Damiani, 
and  other  zealots  spoke  of  such 
alliances  in  general  as  reproductions 
of  the  'Nicolaitan  heresy.*  See  Da- 
miani  Opuscul.  xvni.,  contra  Cleri- 
cos  intemperantes. 
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INTERNAL  like  Hildcbrand,  abstaining  even  from  the  public  seryices 
TiON.'  conducted  by  the  married  priest^,  and  indicating  their  dis- 
approbation by  ridicule  and  not  unfrequently  by  their 
assaults  on  his  property  or  person^  A  like  spirit  is  be* 
trayed  in  the  still  earlier  movement  that  was  headed  by 
the  English  primate,  Dunstan*  (961-988).  He  was  truly 
anxious  for  the  moral  elevation  of  his  clergy;  but  the 
measures  he  adopted  to  secure  it  were  not  able  to  achieve 
a  permanent  success.  He  hoped  to  counteract  the  feaifiil 
barbarism  and  immorality  around  him  by  abstracting  the 
ecclesiastics  from  the  world,  that  is,  by  prohibiting  their 
marriage:  and  this  object  seemed  to  him  most  easy  of 
attainment  by  the  substitution  of  monastic  and  unmarried 
clergy  in  the  place  of  degenerate  seculars  and  canons\ 
By  his  influence,  and  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  which 
he  wielded  at  his  pleasure,  veiy  many  of  the  elder  clerics 
were  ejected,  and  a  host  of  Benedictine  monks^  promoted 
to  the  leading  sees  and  richer  livings.  But  soon  after- 
wards, this  rash  proceeding  led  the  way  to  a  violent 
reaction:  and  the  following  period  had  to  witness  many 
struggles  for  ascendancy  between  the  monks  and  seculars 
of  England.  When  the  latter  gained  a  victory,  we  learn 
that  their  wives^  were  partakers  of  the  triumph. 


^  In  accordance  with  tte  bidding 
of  the  Council  of  Lateran  (1059): 
Mansi,  xix.  907. 

^  Arnulph,  Hist.  Mediol.  lib.  Ill, 
c.  9:  cf.  Fleury,  liv.  LXi.  s.  26. 

^  See  the  accounts  in  Soames, 
Anglo-Saxon  Cku/rch,  pp.  195  sq., 
ed.  1844:  and  Lappenberg,  Anglo- 
Saocons,  ii.  126  sq. 

^  ^..  statuit  [969],  et  statuendo 
decvebum  confirniavit,  videlicet  ut 
canonici  omnes,  presbjteri  omnes, 
diaconi  et  subdiaconi  omnes,  aut 
caste  viverent  aut  ecclesias  quas 
tenebant  una  cum  rebus  ad  eas 
pertinentibus  perderent.'  Oswald, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  especially 
active  in  carrying  out  this  edict, 


and  founded  seven  monasteries  in 
his  own  diocese  alone.  *...Pasi 
haec  in  aliis  Anglise  partibus  ad  pa* 
rochiam  suam  nil  pertinentibus  in* 
signes  ecclesias  ob  prsefixam  can* 
sam  clericis  evacuavit,  et  eas... 
viris  monastics  institutionis  sab- 
limavit.'  Eadmer,  Vit.  S,  Ostealdi 
(in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra^  n. 
200). 

^  Lappenberg,  ii.  136,  137. 

^  'Principes  plurimi  et  optimates 
abbates  cum  monachis  de  monas* 
teriis,  in  quibus  rex  Eadgarus  eos 
locavei'at,  expulerunt,  et  cleri(^  ut 
prius,  loco  eorum  cum  uxoribut  in- 
duxerunt.'  Matth.  Westmonast.  fhr* 
Hist.  p.  193,  ed.  Franco/,  1601. 
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Contrary  to  the  idea  of  Dunstan,  the  corruptions  of  the   internal 

/,,-,..  T  1.  -r  OBGANIZA- 

age  had  found  admission  even  to  the  cloisters.  It  was  tion. 
customary^  for  the  royal  patron  of  an  abbey  to  bestow  it,  ^neracpo/ 
like  a  common  fief,  on  some  favourite  chaplain  of  his 
court,  on  parasites,  or  on  companions  of  his  pleasures, 
paying  no  regard  to  their  moral  character  and  intellectual 
fitness.  Others  gained  possession  of  the  convents  by  ra- 
pacity and  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  not  unfre- 
quently  to  laymen®,  who  resided  on  them  with  their  wives 
and  families,  and  sometimes  with  a  troop  of  their  re- 
tainers®. It  should  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  present 
age,  when  many  of  the  chief  foundations  were  most  anxious 
to  obtain  exemptions  from  the  bishops^®,  and  had  no  efficient 
champions  in  the  Roman  see,  they  were  deprived  of  their 
strongest  remedy  against  the  evils  which  beset  them.  The 
appearance  of  a  race  of  worldly-minded  abbots  was  the 
signal  for  the  relaxation  of  monastic  discipline"  in  every 
quarter  of  the  west :  and  this  degeneracy  produced  in  turn 
the  open  violation  of  the  rules  of  St  Benedict. 


7  Bowden's  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
I.  46.  It  was  complained  of  Charles 
the  Bald  that  he  gave  away  religi- 
ous houses  recklessly,  'partim  ju- 
ventute,  partim  fragilitate,  partim 
aliorum  callida  suggestion e,  etiam 
et  minarum  necessitate,  quia  dice* 
bant  petitores,  nisi  eis  ilia  loca  sacra 
donaret,  ab  eo  deficerent.'  Epist, 
Episcoporum  ad  Ludovicum  Reyem, 
inBaluze,  11.  no. 

8  Known  by  the  name  of  ahba-cO' 
mites :  cf.Palgrave,  iVbr  wiaTW,  1. 184  sq. 

^  Council  of  Trosle,  as  below,  n.  1 1, 
^°  See  above,  p.  46.  The  privi- 
leges actually  granted  to  thena  did 
not  at  first  exempt  them  from  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop; 
although  he  had  no  longer  any 
power  to  modify  the  rules  of  the 
fraternity,  e.g.  in  the  Council  of 
Fimes  (Concil.  apud  S.  Macram), 
881,  his  authority  is  still  recog- 
nized: for  the  fourth  canon  orders 
that  all  monasteries,  nunneries,  and 


other  religious  houses  shall  be  vi- 
sited by  the  bishop  and  the  king's 
commissioners,  and  a  report  drawn 
up  of  their  condition.  Mansi,  xvii. 
540.  The  exemption  of  the  abbey 
of  Clugny  was  made  Kxbsolute  by 
Alexander  II.  in  1065,  and  other 
instances  soon  afterwards  occurred. 
Gieseler,  ii.  420,  In  the  newly- 
founded  Russian  church  the  com- 
mon practice  of  the  East  obtained  ; 
the  bishop  having  the  sole  right  of 
appointing  the  archimandrites  and 
also  of  depriving  them.  Moura- 
yiev's  Hist,  of  the  Russian  Churchy 

PP-  359»  360. 

^^  See  the  complaints  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trosle  (near  Soissons),  909, 
can.  3,  which  taxes  both  the  monks 
and  nuns  with  every  species  of 
ex<ce88  :  Mansi,  xvni.  270.  The  de- 
generacy is  traced  to  the  influence 
of  the  lay-abbots,  who  were  then 
in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  mo- 
nasteries of  France, 
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An  effort,  it  is  true,  was  made,  as  early  as  817,  under 
Louis-le-D^bonnaire,  to  check  these  rampant  evils  in  tfa6 
convents  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  mainly  stimulated  hf 
the  zeal  of  Benedict^  of  Aniane  (774:— 821),  who,  following 
at  a  humble  distance  in  the  steps  of  the  elder  Benedict 
and  borrowing  his.  name,  is  honoured  as  the  second  founder 
of  monasticism  in  France '•  Disorders  of  the  grossest  kind, 
however,  had  continually  prevailed  until  the  time  of  BemoPy 
the  first  abbot  of  Clugny  (910),  and  Odo*,  his  successor 
(927—941),  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  thorough  reformi* 
tion.  In  the  hands  of  the  latter  abbot,  not  a  few  of  the 
ascetic  laws  were  made  more  stringent  and  repulsive*: 
yet  thd  fame  of  the  order  from  this  period  was  extended 
far  and  wide^  In  spite  of  an  extreme  austerity  in  many 
of  its  regulations,  they  presented  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
general  corruption ;  and  their  circulation  gave  a  healthier 
tone  to  all  the  churches  of  the  west^. 

The  impulse  which  had  led  to  this  revival  of  the  Be- 


^  His  measures  are  detailed  in 
a  Capitulary  (Aquisgranense  (817): 
Baluze,  i.  579)  containing  eighty 
articles,  wbica  may  be  viewed  as 
a  commentary  on  the  rule  of  Be- 
nedict the  elder.  See  Guizot*8  re- 
marks upon  it,  Lect.  xxvi.  Among 
other  things  he  urges  that  'the 
reformation  of  the  sixth  century 
was  at  once  extensive  and  sublime : 
it  addressed  itself  to  what  was 
strong  in  human  nature :  that  of 
the  ninth  century  was  puerile,  in- 
ferior, and  addressed  itself  to  what 
was  weak  and  servile  in  man.' 

^  In  the  Frankish  empire  at  this 
period  there  were  eighty-three  large 
monasteries.     Bollinger,  in.  192. 

^  See  his  Life  in  MabiUon,  Act 
Sanct.  Ord.  Ben.  ssec.  v.  pp.  67  sq. 
.  *  Ibid.  pp.  150  sq. 

^  Among  other  changes,  the  Ordo 
Oluniacensis  observed  an  almost 
unbroken  silence  'in  ecclesia,  dor- 
mitorio,  refectorio,  et  coquina.'  See 
their  Consuetudines  (circ.  1070)  lib. 
II.  cap.  ni.  De  silentio ;  cap.  iv.  De 


signis  loquendi  ;  in  D' Achery's  S^ 
cilegium,  I.  670  sq. 

^  In  the  year  of  his  death,  Odft 
lefb  his  successor  two  hundred  and 
seventy  deeds  of  gift  which  had 
been  made  to  the  order  in  thirty* 
two  years.  Dollinger,  nr,  194. 
The  abbots  Majolus  and  Odiload* 
vanced  its  reputation  more  and 
more.  See  the  Life  of  the  hitter 
in  MabiUon,  ssec.  vi.  part  I.  pp.  631 
sq. 

^  The  greatest  difficulty  was  pre* 
sented  by  some  of  the  German 
monasteries,  where  the  inmates  rose 
into  rebellion.  See  the  instances 
in  Gieseler,  ii.  415,  n.  9.  The  ex- 
ample, however,  of  Hanno,  archhp. 
of  Cologne,  in  1068,  was  followed 
very  generally.  Lambert  of  Hers- 
feld  (al.  Schafnaburgensis),  ii«- 
ndleSf  in  Pertz,  vn.  -238.  He 
'congregation  of  Hirschau'  also 
sprang  up  at  this  time  (i(>69):  it 
was  based  on  the  rule  of  Gwgny. 
Bemold's  Chronicon,  in  Perti^  TIL 
451. 
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nedictine  order,  nrged  a  number  of  congenial  spirits  to  relations 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  the  forests,  with  the      civil 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  moral  inundation,  or  of  arming 


Some  other 


for  a  fiitare  struggle  with  the  world.  Of  these  we  may  '•Jj^^.'^"* 
notice  Bomuald^,  who  in  after-life  became  the  founder 
(circ  1018)  of  a  large  community  of  hermits,  known  as 
Ike  Camaldulenses ;  John  Gualbert®,  in  whose  cell  the 
order  of  the  Coenobites  of  Vallombrosa  had  its  cradle  (circ. 
1038);  and  especially  the  younger  Nilus^°,  a  recluse  of 
Calabria,  who  stood  forward  in  the  tenth  century  as  an 
awakening  preacher  of  repentance  in  his  own  and  in  the 
Deighbonring  districts.. 


{  2.    RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE 

CIVIL  POWER. 

The  influence  of  the  State  preponderated  as  before  in 
all  the  Eastern  churches.  This  was  shewn  especially  in 
the  appointment  of  their  bishops,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  the  patriarchates  which  still  languished  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Saracens,  were  for  the  most  part  chosen 
absolutely  by  the  crown.     In  Russia"  and  the  other  kinor-  piflermcebe- 

J       y  o     ttoeen  the  East 

doms  where  the  Gospel  had  been  planted  by  the  agency  ^^^  "^' 
of  Oriental  missions,  the  alliance  with  the  civil  power  was 
also  intimate  and  undisturbed.  But  it  was  otherwise  in 
nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  west.  The  daring  and 
aggressiye  genius  of  the  papacy,  which  now  stood  forward 
3n  the  plea  of  acting  as  their  champion,  had  embarrassed 


*  See  bis  Lift  in  Damiani,  Hui, 
SloMtftomm  /  0pp.  il.  426  ;  and  the 
Rvlt  of  the  CamaldulenBians,  in 
Elolstein'i  Oodeac  Meg,  Monaa.  11. 
192  wq. 

'  Life  in  Mabillon,  sseo.  Yi.  part 
I.  pp.  a66  sq. 

^*  An  interesting  sketch  of  his 
abotin  is  given  by  Neander,  yi. 
105 — no. 

11  The  blshopfl  were  nsnally  se- 

H.A. 


lected  by  the  prince  of  the  district 
with  the  consent  of  the  superior 
clergy  and  the  chief  of  the  citizens^ 
and  were  then  presented  to  the  me- 
tropolitan for  consecration.  Mou- 
raviev's  Hist,  by  Blackmore,  p.  359. 
The  Hungarian  bishops,  although 
chiefly  foreigners  at  first,  and  in 
communion  with  the  Western 
Church,  were  similarly  nominated 
by  the  crown.     DoUinger,  in.  35. 
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the  civil  power  had  tampered  with  the  church-preferment*, 
seemed  to  justify  the  disaffection  that  arose  in  every  quarter* 
Very  much  of  it  is  traceable  to  a  confusion  of  ideas  re- 
lating to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.    The  laity,  and 
more  especially  the  crown,  regarded  the  endowments  made 
by  them  or  by  their  predecessors,  for  the  service  of  religion, 
in  the  light  of  public  loans,  which  still  remained  at  their 
disposal ;  and  the  practice  of  conceding  to  church-fonndeiB 
what  is  called  the  right  of  patronage^ ^  appeared  in  some 
degree  to  favour  this  construction.    An  effect  of  those 
prolific  errors  might  be  seen,  most  glaringly  perhaps,  on 
filling  up  the  vacant  sees.     In  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vailing feudalism  a  bishopric  was  granted  at  this  period 
like  an  ordinary  fief  ^;  and  emperors,  in  their  capacity  of 
suzerain,  affected  to  confer  investiture  upon  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  on  the  temporal  nobility.     So  blind  were  many 
of  them  to  the  plain  distinction  between  the  property  and 
sacred  duties  of  a  see,  that  their  appointment  now  began 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  crozier,— 
symbols  of  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  bishop.     He  was 
thus  insensibly  becoming  a  mere  feudatory,  or  a  vassal 
of  the  crown*. 

^  See  above,  pp.  154  sq.  ;  and 
other  examples  in  Gieseler,  II.  239, 
n.  10.  Under  Henry  IV.,  the  rival 
of  Hildebrand,  simony  was  practised 
at  the  imperial  court  in  the  most 
scandalous  manner  {e.g.  Lambert's 
AnnaleSf  a.d.  1063,  107 1 :  Pertz, 
VII.  166,  184). 

'  From  the  first,  however,  the 
privilege  of  appointing  to  a  church 
could  not  lawfully  be  exercised 
without  the  approval  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
also  the  new  incumbent  was  made 
subject  (see  Council  of  Borne,  in 
826,  and  again  io  853,  c.  21  ;  Mansi, 
UV.   493,    1006,    1016).      But  this 


rule,  like  others  of  the  kind,  wbb 
continually  evaded. 

3  Besides  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, like  other  vassals,  prelates 
were  on  this  ground  compeUed  to 
render  to  the  king  a  twofold  wsh 
vice,  one  of  following  him  in  time 
of  war,  the  other  of  appearing  fre- 
quently at  court.  They  were  ako 
amenable  to  the  judicial  senteiMe 
of  the  king,  regarded  as  their  liege- 
lord,  and  even  were  at  times  deposed 
by  him.  Hasse,  as  below.  Oo  the 
state  of  feeling  with  r^;ard  to  the 
participation  of  ecclesiastlGS  in  tto 
wars,  see  NeauHer,  vi.  83  sq. 

*  Hasse's  Life  of  Awelm,  by  Tw 
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We  saw  that  under  Charlemagne'  prelates  were  again  eelations 
occasionally  chosen  in  obedience  to  the  ancient  canons :  and      civil 
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the  clergy  lost  no  opportunity  of  pleading  this  concession 
in  their  eflforts  to  retain  the  freedom  it  had  promised®.  J^^' 
Still  the  privilege  was  scarcely  more  than  verbal  at  the 
best^-  and  under  Otho  I.,  who  laboured  to  curtail  the 
power  of  the  German  and  Italian  clergy®,  it  was  formally 
annulled.  He  acted  on  the  principle,  that  popes  and 
bishops  were  like  other  functionaries  of  the  empire,  and 
as  such  were  subject  to  his  beck.  These  fresh  assumptions 
were  indeed  renounced  by  Henry  II.,  but  soon  afterwards 
repeated :  and  it  was  on  the  absolute  appointment  of  pope 
Leo  IX.  (1049)  by  Henry  III.  of  Germany,  that  Hildebrand 
at  length  emerged  from  private  life,  to  bring  the  struggle 
to  a  crisis.  He  was  able  in  1069,  while  engaged  as  the 
Bubdeacon  of  the  Roman  church,  to  wrest  the  nomination 
of  the  popes  entirely  from  the  civil  power®,  although  re- 


ner,  p.  53,  Lond.  1850:  see  Church's 
Essays  (from  the  Christian  Rememr- 
brancer).  As  consecration  was  sub- 
sequent to  investiture,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  prelate  seemed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  state.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  Hildebrandine  party  at 
this  juncture  may  be  gathered  from 
Humbert's  treatise  Adversus  Simo^ 
niacoSf  lib.  III.  c.  1 1  (in  Martene's 
Thesaurus  Anecdot.  torn.  v.  p.  787). 

*  Above,  p.  56. 

*  Thus,  at  the  council  of  Valence 
(855),  c.  7  (Mansi,  xv.  7),  it  was 
decreed  that  'on  the  death  of  a 
bishop,  the  monarch  should  be  re- 
quested to  allow  the  clergy  and  the 
community  of  the  place  to  make  an 
election  according  to  the  canons.' 
But  the  synod  goes  on  to  intimate 
that  monarchs  not  unfrequently  sent 
a  nominee  of  their  own»  and  that 
their  permission  was  in  all  oases 
needed  before  an  election  could  take 
place.  See  the  energetic  letter  of 
Hincmar  to  Louis  III.  of  France, 
on  the  subject  of  royal  interference 


in  elections:  Opp,  torn.  n.  p. 
190. 

'  Bowden,  Life  of  Qrtgory,  i.  45  : 
of.  Guizot,  n.  320. 

8  Vidaillan,  Vie  de  Greg,  VIL  I. 
?fibt  3^^*  After  deposing  pope 
Benedict  Y.  (964)  and  restoring 
Leo  YXII.,  Otho  held  a  council  at 
Rome,  whioh,  in  his  presence, 
granted  him  and  his  descendants 
the  right  of  choosing  the  popes  in 
future,  and  of  giving  investitore  to 
the  bishops  of  the  empire.  See  the 
acts  of  this  council  in  Luitprand, 
de  Behus  Oestis  Ottonis,  o.  10  sq. 
(Pertz,  V.  342) :  and  De  Marca,  De 
Concordia,  lib.  YUi.  o.  12,  §  10. 
This  decree  was  prompted  by  the 
growth  and  bitterness  of  the  politi- 
cal factions  which  at  that  time  were 
convulsing  every  part  of  Italy.  But 
acts  of  violence  among  the  populace 
were  not  uncommon,  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  the  filling  up  of  vacant 
sees :  e,g.  the  decree  of  Stephen  V. 
(816),  in  Mansi,  xiv.  147. 

>  See  above,  p.  151,  d.  7. 
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wetUg  on  the 
fide  of  the 
Church : 


KELATioNs  serviiig  to  it  for  the  present  a  precarious  right  of  con- 
firmation. But  this  partial  victory  incited  him  the  more 
to  persevere  in  his  original  design  of  compassing  what 
he  esteemed  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  Church.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  he  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne,  he 
hastened  to  prohibit  every  form  of  'lay-investiture:'  and 
the  dispute  which  he  had  thus  embittered  was  not  closed 
for  half  a  century^. 

While  it  is  plain  that  the  civil  power  exceeded  its 
own  province  in  suppressing  the  episcopal  elections  and 
in  arbitrary  misappropriation  of  the  other  church-prefer- 
ment, there  was  also  an  aggressive  movement  on  the  side 
of  the  ecclesiastics.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most  prominent 
and  startling  feature  of  the  times.  It  was  of  course  de- 
veloped to  the  greatest  height  among  the  popes,  who  had 
already  shewn  themselves  peculiarly  impatient  of  the  se^ 
cular  authority.  We  saw  that  under  Charlemagne  they 
were  able  to  effect  but  little  in  curtailing  his  imperial 
powers;  and  in  823  Paschalis  even  felt  obliged  to  clear 
himself  by  oath  before  the  missi  (or  commissioners)  of 
Louis-le-D^bonnaire^:  yet  from  this  period  onwards  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  court  were  less  and  less  disputed 
by  the  Carlovingian  princes^.  Its  ascendancy  increased 
on  the  dismemberment  of  the  Frankish  empire,  and  still 
i'urther  when  all  central  government  was  enervated  by  the 
progress  of  the  feudal  system.  Aided  by  the  'Forged 
Decretals,'  which  endeavoured  among  other  kindred  objects 
to  exalt  the  Church  above  the  influence  of  the  temporal 


efpccially  of 
the  popes; 


1  By  the  Concordat  of  Worms, 
II22  ;  see  below,  'Belations  of  the 
Church  to  the  Civil  Power, '  Periodni, 

2  Life  of  Louis,  by  Theganus,  in 
Pertz,  II,  597.  Other  examples  of 
this  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  at 
Kome  itself  may  be  seen  in  Gieseler, 
II.  231,  232. 

3  The  following  fragment  (circ. 
850)  of  a  letter  from  Leo  IV.  to 
Louis  UL,  which  has  been  preserved 


in  Gratian  {Decret,  Pars  n.  Oaus.  n. 
Qu.  vn.  c.  41),  is  one  of  the  latort 
recognitions  of  the  imperial  rights : 
'Nos,  si  incompetenter  aliqnid  ^- 
mus,  et  in  subditis  justse  le^  tra- 
mitem  non  conservavimus,  vedro  ae 
missorvm  vestrorum  cuncta  voluwutt 
emendare  judicio,*  etc.  '  But  eveiy 
thing  soon  changes,  and  the  Chnn-h 
in  her  turn  governs  the  emperor.* 
Guizot,  u.  326. 
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princes,  Nicholas  I.*  was  able  to  achieve  a  number  of  belations 
important  triumphs.  He  came  forward,  it  is  true,  on  two 
occasions,  as  a  champion  of  the  wronged,  a  bold  avenger 
of  morality^,  and  therefore  carried  with  him  all  the  weight 
of  popular  opinion.  His  success  emboldened  John  VIII. 
in  876  to  arrogate  in  plainer  terms,  and  as  a  privilege 
imparted  from  on  high,  the  right  of  granting  the  imperial 
crown^  to  whomsoever  he  might  choose:  and  since  this 
claim  was  actually  established  in  his  patronage  and  coro- 
nation of  the  emperor  Charles-le-Chauve^,  the  intermeddling 
of  the  pope  in  future  quarrels  of  the  Carlovingians,  and 
indeed  of  other  princes,  was  facilitated  more  and  more. 
The  claim  grew  up,  as  we  shall  see  in  Hildebrand,  to  nothing 
less  than  a  theocratic  power  extending  over  all  the  earth. 

Nor  was  the  spirit  of  aggression  at  this  time  restricted 
to  the  Roman  pontiffs.     It  had  also  been  imbibed  by  other  butauoo/the 

»     »  •  prelates 

prelates  of  the  west.  In  England®,  it  is  true,  if  we  except  gerusrauy. 
collisions  in  the  time  of  Odo  and  Dunstan,  there  is  little 
or  no  proof  that  the  ecclesiastics  were  forgetting  theit 
vocation.  While  the  Church  continued,  as  before,  in  close 
alliance  with  the  civil  power,  she  exhibited  no  tendency 
to  cripple  or  dispute  the  independence  of  the  crown.  But 
it  was  otherwise  in  continental  nations.  There  we  see 
the  monarch  struggling  on  one  side  with  his  disaffected 
nobles,  on  the  other  with  the 'prelates  of  his  realm;  and 


*  A  contemporaneous  admirer  sayg 
of  him,  *  regibus  ac  tyrannis  impera- 
vit,  eisque,  ac  si  dominus  orbis  ter- 
rarum,  auctoritate  praefuit.'  Kegino^s 
Chron.  ad  an.  868. 

^  See  above,  p.  147,  n.  10 :  and 
cf.  Guizot,  II.  341  sq. 

*  Epist.  cocxv.  cocxvi. :  Mansi, 
XVII.  227,  230. 

^  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  Charles  the  Bald,  in  earlier  life 
a  warm  defender  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Frankish  Church  (see  above,  p. 
1 48),  was  not,  in  876,  entirely  made 


a  vassal  of  the  pope^s.  See  Goldast's 
Colledio  ConstUtU,  Imperial.  11.  34. 
8  As  before  noticed  (p,  53),  the 
civil  and  spiritual  tribunals  had  beeu 
acting  most  harmoniously  together 
till  the  Norman  Conquest.  Some 
ecclesiastical  causes  were  referred  to 
the  decision  of  a  synod  of  the  pre- 
lates ;  but  many  others  were  sub- 
jected, like  the  ordinary  causes  of 
the  laity,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
shire-thanes  (in  the  county-court). 
This  extended  even  to  the  probate 
of  wills.    Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  585.. 


( 
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Exceptions  to 
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authority  in  matters  even  of  religion  was  so  great,  that 
councils^  deemed  it  proper  to  address  him  in  a  tone  which 
bordered  almost  on  servility :  yet  more  than  one  of  his 
successors  formally  acknowledged  their  dependence  on  the 
members  of  the  hierarchy,  and  submitted  to  its  most  hu- 
miliating censures'.  The  extent  of  this  vast  but  ill-defined 
preponderance  is  estimable  from  the  transfer  that  was  made 
of  the  regalia  (royal  privileges)  to  the  hands  of  the  superior 
clergy'. 

Some,  indeed,  of  the  better  class  of  prelates,  while  thqr 
rendered  due  obedience  to  the  civil  ruler,  kept  aloof  from  all 
secular  affairs*:  the  rest  however,  more  especially  through- 
out the  tenth  century,  had  yielded  to  the  worldly  spirit 
of  the  age;  they  could  too  seldom  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  vassals.  But  this  close  connexion  with  the 
crown  was  operating  as  a  check  on  hierarchical  ambition: 
it  eventually  gave  birth  to  an  important  school  of  royalists, 


^  e,g.  the  councils  of  Aries  and 
Mayence,  both  held  in  813,  on 
making  a  report  to  him  of  ecclesias- 
tical matters  that  were  crying  for  a 
reformation,  beg  him  to  supply, 
what  he  might  deem,  corrections, 
and  confirm  their  work  by  hia  au- 
thority.   Hand,  xiv.  62,  05. 

^  e.g.  Louis-le-Ddbonnaire  (835) 
was  deposed  and  afterwards  absolved 
by  a  party  of  bishops  :  Mansi,  xiv. 
657.  See  Palgrave,  Jlwt.  of  Nor^ 
mandy,  i.  295,  296.  Louis-le-Ger- 
manique  was  treated  in  like  manner 
by  a  synod  at  Metz  (859)  :  Baluze, 
Capitular,  n.  121.  In  the  synod  of 
Savoni^res  (TuUensis,  apud  Sapo- 
narias)  held  in  the  same  year, 
Gharles-le-Chauve  acknowledged  his 
dependence  on  the  bishops  in  the 
most  abject  terms  :  Baluze,  11.  129  : 
cf.  Guizot,  II.  326,  327.  The  gene- 
ral principle  on  which  the  bishops 
claimed  to  exercise  these  powers  was 


frequently  avowed  in  the  synodi: 
e.g,  Fimes,  apvd  S,  Maera/Ok  (881), 
c.  I ;  Mansi,  xvn.  538 :  Troik 
(909),  c.  I  ;  Mansi,  xviii.  267. 

3  Among  these  regalia  may  ba 
mentioned  the  right  of  tolls,  mU' 
kets,  and  coinage,  which  was  granted 
among  other  privileges  by  Lonis-le- 
D^bonnaire,   on  the  principle   'at 
episcopos,  qui  propter  animanun  re- 
gimen principes  sunt  cocli,  ipse  eos- 
dem  nihilominus  principes  effioeret 
regni.'  Gieseler,  11.  255,  374.  Thaw 
grant<(,  however,  were  made  not  on* 
frequently  by  the  sovereigrns  with  a 
political  object,  to  secure  the  allegi' 
ance  of  the  bishops,  and  to  balance 
them  against  the  inordinate  power 
of  the  feudal  lords.     Hasse^s  lAftt/ 
Anselnif  p.  51, 

*  Thus,  for  example,  reasoned 
Kadbod,  archbp.  of  Utrecht.  See 
his  Life,  in  MabiUon,  Act.  SntL 
Bq^d,  s»c.  V.  p.  30. 
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who  vindicated  the  imperial  interest*  from  the  attacks  of  eelations 

TO  THE 

an  extreme  or  Komanizing  party  powbe 

Of  the  minor  and  less  obvious  benefits  accruing  to 


ial 


society  at  large  from  the  exalted  power  of  the  ecclesiastics,  22j£if 
one  is  to  be  found  in  the  exertions  which  they  made  to  <^cendanc3f, 
mitigate  the  ravages  of  private  or  intestine  wars,  now 
common  in  all  quarters.  They  were  able  in  the  end 
(circ.  1032)  to  establish  certain  intervals  of  peace®  (*  Trevse 
Dei'),  extending  from  the  Thursday  to  the  Monday  morn- 
ing of  each  week :  for  which  space  it  was  ordered,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  that  all  acts  of  violence  as  well 
as  law-proceedings  should  be  everywhere  suspended.  The 
same  influence  was  directed  also,  though  more  feebly,  to 
the  abolition  of  the  ordeal-trials,  or  as  they  were  com- 
monly entitled,  *  judgments  of  God. '  The  zealous  Agobard 
of  Lyons  was  conspicuous  in  this  movement^:  but  the 
custom,  deeply  rooted  in  antiquity,  was  not  to  be  sub- 
verted at  a  blow.  It  kept  its  hold  on  the  Germanic  races 
till  a  far  later  period,  chiefly  through  the  sanction  or 
connivance  of  the  ill-instructed  teachers  of  the  Church. 


'  How  large  this  party  grew  may 
be  inferred  from  the  case  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  bishops  almost  to 
a  man  united  with  the  crown  in 
opposition  to  archbp.  Anselm  and 
his  view  of  the  investiture-contro- 
versy. On  one  occasion  he  com- 
plained of  this  most  bitterly,  adding, 
'et  me  de  regno,  potius  quam  hoc 
servarent,  expulsuros,  et  a  Komana 
ecclesia  se  discessuros.'  Fjnst,  lib. 
IV.  ep.  4. 

*  See  Ducange,  under  Treva, 
Treuga,  seu  Trevia  Dei:  cf.  Nean- 
der's  remarks,  vi.  87,  88 ;  and  Bal- 
raez,  ProtestarUism  and  Catholicity 
compared,  c.  XXXii.  pp.  139  sq.  The 
provincial  synod  of  Limoges  (1031) 
placed  a  number  of  refractory  ba- 
rons, who  refused  to  join  in  the 
'  Treuga  Dei,'  under  an  interdict : 
Mansi,  XIX.  530,  541. 

7  e.  ^.  in  his  treatise  C<mtra  JwU» 


cium  Dei.  Pope  Stephen  VI.  (circ. 
886)  condemns  both  fire  and  water- 
ordeals.  He  adds,  '  Spontanea  enim 
confessione  vel  testium  approbatione 
publicata  delicta . . .  commissa  sunt 
regimini  nostro  judicare:  occulta 
vero  et  incognita  Uli  sunt  relin- 
quenda,  qui  solus  novit  corda  fill- 
orum  hominum.'  Mansi,  xviii.  95. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  'judicium 
aquae  frigidse  et  calidse'  was  defended 
even  by  Hincmar  of  Bheims :  0pp. 
tom.  II.  676.  It  is  remarkable  that 
'proof  by  duel,'  which  was  abolish- 
ed in  Scandinavia  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  maintained  its 
ground  in  England  for  centuries. 
Worsaae,  p.  167.  It  was  strongly 
denounced  by  the  Council  of  Va- 
lence (855),  c.  n,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  which  incapaci- 
tated the  subject  of  it  for  perform, 
log  any  civil  f  auction :  Mansi,  xv.  9. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  BELIGIOUS  DOCTEINE  AND 

CONTROVERSIES. 


WESTERN   CHURCH- 


WESTERN         The  works  of  St  Augustine  had  continued  to  direct 
_  the  mind  of  Western  Christendom.     He  was  the  standard 


The  tnighti/ 


influence  6/ St  author  of  the  age,  and  to  his  writings  it  was  commonly 
indebted  for  the  traces  it  retained  of  earnestness  and 
evangelic  truth.  Inferior  only  to  the  sacred  penmen,  whom 
his  ample  expositions  of  the  Scriptures  were  believed  to 
represent  with  a  peculiar  fidelity,  he  was  consulted  as  the 
ablest  guide  in  all  the  speculative  provinces  of  thought: 
and  we  shall  see  in  the  review  of  a  discussion,  which 
affected  many  branches  of  his  system  of  theology,  that 
all  the  combatants  professed  a  high  respect  for  him,  and 
that  the  vanquished  fled  for  shelter  to  his  works.     In  cases 

and  his  school,  cvcu  whcrc  the  Augustiuian  spirit  did  not  find  its  way 
directly,  it  was  circulated,  in  a  somewhat  milder  form\  by 
influential  writers  of  his  school,  especially  by  Gregory  the 
Great  and  Alcuin. 

The  majority  of  authors  whom  this  period  has  produced 
will  take  their  place  at  the  beginning  of  it.  They  were 
nearly  all  of  them  brought  up  in  the  scholastic  institutions 
of  the  Frankish  empire^.  One  of  Alcuin's  many  pupils, 
and,  like  him,  an  indefatigable  friend  of  education,  occupied 

^  e.g.  Alcuin,  de  FideS.  Trinitatia,  Augustin.  Bpist.  214  (al.  46)  ad  Fa* 

lib.  n.  c.  8  {0pp.  i.  717),  uses  Ian-  leniin.  §  1;  0pp.  n.  790. 

gaage  incoDsistent  with  a  belief  in  ^    Some    of  the    principal    were 

the  extreme  position  of  a  'prsedes-  the  Schcla  Falcttina  (patronized  by 

tinatio  duplex,'  and  his  view  was  Louis-le-D^onnaire,  Lothaire,  and 

shared  by  Eab^us  Maurus,    Of.  S..  Charles-le-Chauye),    and    thos»  >of 
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the  foremost  rank  of  theologians  in  the  west.     This  was    western 

OHITB.CH 

Rabanus  Maurus,  who  had  been  the  master  of  the  school, 


and  afterwards  the  abbot,  of  Fulda  (822),  before  his  eleva-  Maurus 
tion  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mayence  (847).  His  numerous 
Commentaries^  on  the  writings  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and 
on  some  of  the  Apocrypha,  evince  a  familiarity  with  older 
Christian  literature  ;  and  the  devotional  feeling  which  per- 
vades them  may  convince  us  that  the  piety  of  better  ages, 
though  too  frequently  declining,  was  not  dead.  Another 
of  his  works,  De  Institutione  Clericorum^  while  important 
in  a  liturgical  point  of  view,  contributed  to  the  more 
careful  training  of  the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  importance  of 
their  work.  Rabanus  was  a  favourite  author  in  the  west 
for  many  centuries  after  his  death*. 

Another  of  the  Carlovingian  literati  was  Agobard**,  ■^fl^'^^Z 
archbishop  of  Lyons  (813 — 841),  equally  conspicuous  for(d.84D. 
his  scholarship  and  his  activity  in  the  affairs  of  state^ 
But  he  is  better  known  as  a  reformer  of  religion.  Many 
of  his  treatises  were  aimed  at  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stitions of  the  times,  especially  at  those  connected  with  the 
growing  use  of  images^. 


Orleans,  Fulda,  Corbey  (old  and 
new),  Rheiras,  Tours,  Hirschau, 
Reichenau,  and  St  Gall.  See  Bahr's 
Geschichte  der  romisch.  Liferatur  in 
haroling,  Zeitalter,  Carlsruhe,  1840. 
Its  character  in  this,  even  more 
than  in  the  former  period,  was  ex- 
clusively religious;  science  (mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  and  medicine) 
being  for  the  most  part  abandoned 
to  the  Arabs,  who  patronized  such 
studies,  more  especially  in  Spain. 
Their  great  college  of  Cordova, 
which  became  for  Europe  what 
Bagdad  was  for  Asia,  was  founded 
in  980.  See  Middeldorpf,  Comment, 
de  InstittUis  LUerariis  in  Hispaniu, 
quce  Arabes  auctores  habuierunt,  Got- 
tingse,  1 810. 
^  Very  many  of  his  works  (in- 


cluding Homilies,  as  well  as  ethical 
and  ecclesiological  treatises)  were 
published,  in  6  vols,  folio,  at  Co- 
logne, 1627 :  see  also  a  sketch  of 
Babanus,  by  Kunstmann,  Mainz, 
1841. 

*  Mabillon,  Act,  Sanct.  Ord,  Be- 
ned,  Saec.  vi.  Prcefatio,  §  r. 

'^  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Baluze,  Paris,  1666,  2  vols. 
8vo :  cf.  Hundeshagen,  de  Agobardi 
Vila  et  Scriptis,  GiessaB,  1831. 

^  His  fame  in  this  capacity  is 
stained  by  the  countenance  he  gave 
to  the  rebellious  sons  of  Louis-le- 
D^bonnaire,  contrasting  ill  with  Ba- 
banus  Maurus.    Neander,  vi.  157. 

^  e.g.  He  condemned  the  'battle- 
trial,'  and  the  *  water-ordeal,*  (see 
above,    p.   167):   and  his  treatise. 
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In  this  and  otlier  points  he  may  be  linked  with  Claudius, 
bishop  of  Turin,  who  died  in  839,  after  an  episcopate 
of  eighteen  years.  Excited,  as  it  seems,  by  principles 
which  he  had  learned  from  holy  Scripture  and  the 
works  of  St  Augustine  S  he  stood  forward  to  revive,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  a  more  truly  Christian  spirit  in  the 
members  of  the  Church.  He  ardently  declaimed  against 
all  forms  of  creature-worship,  not  excluding  invocation 
of  the  saints;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  his  diocese,  all  symbols, 
whether  pictures,  images,  or  crosses,  which  could  possibly 
give  rise  to  adoration,  were  ejected  from  the  churches'. 
In  addition  to  his  writings  on  these  subjects,  of  which 
fragments  only  are  preserved,  he  was  a  fertile  commentator 
on  the  Bible;  yet,  with  one  or  two  exceptions^,  all 
his  labours  in  this  field  of  thought  are  still  inedited. 


I>e  Piduris  et  Imagtnibus,  is  a  re- 
Bolnte  attadL  on  all  forms  of  image- 
-worship,  and  a  protest  against  the 
sensuous  bias  of  the  Church.  He 
also  laboured  to  reform  the  litnrgy 
of  his  province ;  and  the  two  works, 
J)e  Dwina  PmlmocUa  and  De  Cor- 
recHone  Antiphonarii,  are  a  defence 
of  his  proceedings.  The  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  had  settled  in  the 
Frankish  empire  at  that  period  urged 
him  to  take  up  his  pen  against 
them :  e.  g,  De  Insdentia  JudcRorum, 
and  De  Judaicia  SuperUUionibtu. 

^  The  adversaries  of  Claudius 
Lave  endeavoured  to  convict  him 
of  Adoptionism,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  educated  in  Spain  (see  above, 
p.  66);  but  his  Augustinianism  is 
proved  by  Neander,  vi.  120  sq. 

^  In  this  measure  he  was  strongly 
resisted  by  his  former  friend  the 
abbot  Theodemir,  by  Dungal,  an 
Irishman,  by  Jonas  bishop  of  Or- 
leans, and  others :  but  he  kept  his 
ground  until  his  death,  apparently 
through  the  support  of  the  Frankish 
emperor.  See  Schrockh,  xxm.  407 
— ^4*1 :  Dollinger,  ill.  57,  58.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Jonas  of  Orleans 
admitted  the  flagrant  abuse  of  images 


prevailing  in  the  Church  of  Italy, 
and  only  found  fault  with  Claudius 
for  supposing  that  the  same  abuse 
existed  in  the  French  and  German 
churches.  He  defends  the  'adora- 
tion' of  the  cross  ('obrecordationem 
passionis  dominicse'),  but  explains 
the  act  to  mean  no  more  than  '  sa- 
lutare.'  See  his  treatise  De  Cultu 
JmaginuMf  in  Blbl.  Patrum,  ed. 
Lugdun.  xrv.  fol.  183.  This  prelate 
was  a  stem  and  faithful  censor  of 
all  forms  of  immorality.  See  his 
De  InstUutione  ZcUcali,  in  D'Ache- 
ry^aSpicUegiunifi.ie^S — 323.  Leger, 
and  other  writers  on  the  Waldenses 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  Clau- 
dius of  Turin  with  that  body,  re- 
presenting him  as  the  leader  of  a 
secession  which  is  thought  to  have 
taken  place  as  early  as  the  9th  cen- 
tury. 

'  His  Commmta/ry  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Gcdatians  will  be  found  in 
Biblioth.  Patr.,  ed.  Lugdun.  xiv. 
139  Bq**  s^od  that  on  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon  in  the  SpicUegium,  Ro- 
manum,  ix.  109  sq.  Introductions 
to  other  books  have  also  been  pub- 
lished (Gieseler,  11.  262,  n.  19):  see, 
especially.  Specimens  of  his  ineiited 
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A  list  of  other  kindred  works,  though  varying  much    westerk 
in  character  and  worth,  was  added  to  the  hermeneutical 


productions  of  the  age.     The  chief  were,  (1)  Commentaries  HlS^r$%dt 
of  Haimo*,  bishop  of  Halberstedt  (841—853),  and  formerly  ^^  ^^^ 
a  fellow-student  of  Rabanus  Maurus :  (2)  the  popular  and 
widely-circulated  Glossa  Ordinaria  (or  an  exposition  of  the 
difficult  texts  of  Scripture),  compiled  by  Walafrid  Strabo*,  E&*^ 
abbot  of  Reichenau  (842 — 849) :  but  (3)  worthy  of  especial  (d.  849). 
mention  is  the  sober  and  elaborate  Commentary  on  8t 
Matthew,  by  Christian  Druthmar*,  a  monk  of  Corbey,  and  JOnOhmar 
divinity-lecturer  in  the  diocese  of  Lifege,  who  died  about  840, 
These  all,  together  with  the  great  majority  of  writers 
who  come  forward  at  the  present  period,  yield  a  simple 
and  unreasoning  assent  to  the  traditions  of  the  past :  but 
in  a  work  of  the  deacon  Fredegis,  who  had  been  trained  Fred^. 
in  Alcuin's  school  at  York,  we  may  discover  symptoms 
of  a  more  philosophizing  tendency^.     That  tendency,  how- 
ever, was  betrayed  far  more  distinctly  in  the  Irishman® 
John  Scotus  (Eriffena),  who  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  John  seotut 
of  wisdom  by  the  court  of  Charles-le-Chauve.     He  was  (cl  875?): 
the  earliest  of  the  mediaeval  writers  in  the  west,  who  ven- 
tured to  establish  Christian  dog^pas  by  a  dialectic  process ; 


works,  with  dissertations  by  Budel- 
bach,  Havniae,  18^4. 

*  There  is  some  difficalty  in  as- 
certaining what  works  are  really 
his.  See  Oudinus,  De  Sciriptoribus 
EccU  n.  330 ;  Schrockh,  xxiii.  282 
sq. :    Mabillon,  Acta  Benedict,   v. 

585  sq. 

^  l^e  Glossa  Ordinaria  was  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  6  vols,  folio, 
1634.  Another  important  work  of 
Walafrid  Strabo  is  of  a  liturgical 
character,  De  Exordiis  et  Incrementis 
Jterum  Ecclesiasticartmiy  published 
in  Hittorp's  collection  De  Divinia 
Qficiis,  Colon.   1568. 

'  In  the  JSiblioth,  Pairum,  ed. 
Lugdun.  XY.  86  sq.  The  preface  to 
this  commentary  shews  that  Druth- 


mar  was  averse  to  mystical  interpre- 
tations of  the  Bible,  except  when 
they  are  subordinated  to  the  literal 
or  historic  sense.     Neander,  yi.  T59. 

^  See  his  Epistola  de  Nihilo  et 
Tend/ris  ad  proeeres  Palatii,  in 
Baluz.  et  Mansi,  MisceU,  ii.  56. 

^  Neander  has  pointed  out  several 
circnmstances  which  indicate  that 
the  Irish  monasteries  still  continued 
to  influence  the  literature  of  all  the 
West ;  YI.  161,  163  (note) :  see  also 
Lanigan,  Hist,  of  Irish,  Ckwrck,  in, 
260  sq.  John  Scotus  Erigena  is  to 
be  carefiilly  distinguished  from  a 
monk,  named  John,  whom  king 
Alfred  invited  from  France  to  the 
English  court.  See  Mabillon's  Af^ 
naUs  Benedict,  ni.  243. 
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the.  Wentern 
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b*d  hi»  philo- 
gophic  g  ostein 
thiit  of  Neo- 
Ptalonism, 


who,  in  other  words,  attempted  to  evince  the  tinion,  or 
consistency  at  least,  of  human  reason  and  theology*  III 
this  respect  he  must  be  viewed  as  a  precursor  of  the 
schoolmen*  who,  in  close  alliance  with  the  AristoteKan 
philosophy^,  were  bent  on  systematizing  the  traditions  oC 
the  Church,  and  proving  that  the  Christian  faith  is  truly 
rational®.  But  Scotus,  while  agreeing  with  the  schoolmen 
in  his  point  of  departure,  differed  widely  from  them  all 
in  his  results.  He  was  a  Neo-Platonist ;  and,  like  the 
Alexandrian  doctors  of  an  earlier  age,  could  see  in  Chris- 
tianity no  more  than  a  philosophy, — an  earthly  manifestih 
tion  of  the  Absolute,  intended  to  direct  and  elevate  the 
human  spirit  and  prepare  it  for  eventual  absorption  into 
God*.  It  is  a  startling  feature  of  the  times  that  one,  whose 
theories  were  so  divergent  from  the  teaching  of  the  Churdi, 
was  called  to  speak  as  an  authority  on  two  of  the  most 


1  For  the  rise  of  scholasticism  in 
the  East,  see  above,  pp.  62,  77,  78. 
Its  cradle,  or  at  least  the  earliest 
school  in  which  it  was  cultivated 
by  the  Westerns,  was  the  monas- 
tery of  Bee  in  Normandy.  Lan- 
franc  and  Anselm  (afterwards  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury)  took  ij^e 
lead  in  its  diffusion  (see  Mohler's 
Schriften  und  AufscUze,  I.  32  sq.) ; 
Xanfranc  having  Hrst  tried  the 
temper  of  his  new  weapon  in  the 
eucharistic  controversy  with  Be- 
rengarius :  see  below. 

2  The  logical  writings  of  Aris- 
totle (the  first  two  treatises  of  the 
Organon)  were  known  in  the  West 
from  the  ninth  century,  but  only, 
till  the  thirteenth,  by  the  Latin 
translation  of  Boethius.  Cousin's 
Ouvrages  inidites  d'Ab^lard,  Introd. 
p.  li :  Smith's  Biog.  Diet.  i.  325. 

*  *  Auctoritas  ex  vera  ratione  pro- 
cessit,  ratio  vero  nequaquam  ex  auc- 

toritate Nil  enim  aliud  vide- 

tur  mihi  esse  vera  auctoritas,  nisi 

rationis  virtute  cooperta  Veritas,  et 

.  a  saoris  patribus  ad  posteritatis  uti- 

litatem  Utefis  opmmendata.'     Sco- 


tus, I>e  Divisione  NcAurce,  p.  39,  ed. 
Oxon. '1681.  The  entire  works  of 
Scotus  have  been  recently  collected 
and  edited  by  Floss,  in  Migne^ 
Patroiogia,  Paris,  1853 :  cf.  a  re* 
view  of  that  publication  in  tilt 
Theol.  QuartcUscnrifi,  Tubing.  1854, 
I.  127  sq. 

*  On    the    whole    of   his    pbilo- 
Bophico-religious  system,  see  Bitter, 
Gesch.  der  Christ.  PhUotophiej  in. 
206    sq.  ;    Neander,   VI.    163    sq.; 
Guiaot,   Led.   xxvin. ;   Domer,  n. 
344 — 358.     His  pantheism  is  deMl^ 
established  by  the  treatise  De  JHn- 
sione  NaturcB :    but    owing   to  the 
dormant  state  of  the  human  Intel, 
lect,  very  much  of  his  philosophizing 
was  unintelligible  to  the  age.    H« 
seems  to  have  imbibed  that  tendracy 
from    his    familiarity    with    Greek 
writers,  and  especially  with  Diony- 
si  us  the  Areopagite,  whom  he  trans* 
lated  into  Latin.     This  translatioii 
excited    the     suspicions     of    pope 
Nicholas  I.  (Mansi,  xv.  401).    Bm 
great  work  was  condemned  by  the 
University  of  Paris  in  1209:  Dor- 
ner,  p.  358. 
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awful  topics  of  the  faith.     These  were  the  doctrines  of   western 

■*•  CHURCH 

Predestination  and  the  Eucharist ;   which,  owing  to  the '- 


great  activity  of  thought  engendered  in  the  Carlovingian 
schools,  were  now  discussed  with  unwonted  vehemence. 

The  former  of  these  controversies^  took  its  rise  from 
Gottskalk,  who  in  earlier  life  had  been  a  monk  of  Fulda,  ^<>"»*«'* 
under  the  eye  of  Rabanus  Maurus ;  but  had  left  it  for  ««rf  <*«  »«*«- 

•^  ^  '  destinarian 

the  cloister  of  Orbais  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons.  Going  controversif. 
far  beyond  his  favourite  author,  St  Augustine^,  he  main- 
tained the  most  rigorous  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Divine 
predestination,  stating  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  imperil  human 
freedom.  He  contended  for  a  twofold  system  of  decrees 
(' praedestinatio  duplex'),  which  consigned  the  good  and  ^^./^<^ 
bad,  elect  and  reprobate  alike,  to  portions  from  eternity 
allotted  to  them,  irrespectively  of  their  own  conduct  in 
the  present  life.  In  other  words.  Divine  foreknowledge 
in  his  system  was  identified  completely  with  predestina- 
tion; and  the  latter  was  as  arbitrary  in  relation  to  the 
lost  as  to  the  saved, — the  one  infallibly  attaining  to  eternal 
life,  the  other  being  so  necessitated  to  continue  in  his  sins, 
that  he  can  only  be  in  name  sl  subject  of  God's  grace,  and 
only  in  appearance  a  partaker  of  the  sacraments. 

The  Church  had  hitherto  been  occupying,  on  the  pre-  juw  different 

,  1.11  .  .  ,.  ,  fromt)to»eof 

sent  as  on  other  kmdred  pomts,  an  intermediate  place,  ^  church. 
affirming,  but  with  no  attempt  to  reconcile,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  superhuman  powers,  while  she  insisted  on  the 
salvability  of  all  men.  Notwithstanding  her  profound 
respect  for  St  Augustine  and  her  hatred  of  Pelagianism, 
she  did  not  countenance  the  fatalistic  theory  of  grace, 

'^  Tbe    great    authority  is  Mau-  tion   in    France,    Lect.    v.     It  is 

guin's  collection  of  aDcient  authors,  plain,  however,  that  St  Augustine 

De  PrcBdestincUione  et  Gratia^  Paris,  in  some  passages  made  use  of  lan- 

1650 :    cf.  Ussher's    GoUeschalci  et  guage  bordering  on  tbe  positions  of 

Prcedest,     Cordrov,    Hut,     Dublin,  Gottskalk;  and  the   'gemina  prae- 

1631 ;    Gellot's     Hii^,    Gotteschalci  destinatio    sive    electorum    ad     re- 

Prcedestlnatiani,  Paris,  1655.  quiem,  sive  reproborum  ad  mortem' 

^  See  a  fair  statement    of   this  is  at  least  as    old    as    Isidore    of 

vexed  question  in  Guizot's  Civiliza-  ^ville,  Sentent,  lib.  il.  c.  6. 
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which  threatens,  and  constructively  subverts,  the  principle 
of  our  responsibility  to  God.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
Gottskalk  published  his  opinions^  he  encountered  a  de- 
cisive opposition  from  the  leading  doctors  of  the  age.  His 
old  superior,  Rabanus  Maurus,  now  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
influenced  (it  may  be)  to  some  extent  by  personal  dislike^ 
put  forth  a  vehement  reply  to  what  he  deemed  an  utter 
violation  of  the  faith.  Although  himself  a  warm  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  decrees  2,  Eabanus  shrank  from 
all  approximation  to  the  thought  that  the  causality  of  sin 
is  traceable  to  God.  In  his  view  the  Divine  foreknowlege 
is  distinguishable  from  Divine  predestination;  and  those 
only  whom  the  Lord  foreknows  as  the  incorrigibly  wicked, 
are  abandoned  to  eternal  death  (*  praesciti ').  Gottskalk,  in 
the  following  year  (848),  defended  his  positions*  at  the 
council  of  Mayence,  stating  (it  is  said)  emphatically  that 
the  scriptural  phrases  which  record  our  Saviour's  death 
for  all  men  should  be  limited  to  the  *  elect ;'  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  human  family,  as  the  result  of  a  constraining 
act  of  God,  have  been  irrevocably  destined  to  perdition*. 
As  the  voice  of  the  synod  was  against  him,  Gottskalk  was 
now  handed  over  to  his  metropolitan,  the  proud  and  energetic 
Hincmar,  who  soon  afterwards  (849)  procured  his  con- 


^  He  appears  to  have  bad  an 
earlier  controTersy  with  Rabanus, 
while  be  was  a  monk  at  Fulda 
(Kunstmann's  ffrahanus  Maurus, 
p.  69)  ;  but  he  did  not  develope  his 
opinions  fully  tiU  some  years  later, 
when  he  was  returning  from  a  tour 
in  Italy.  He  then  disclosed  them 
to  Netting,  bishop  of  Verona  (847), 
who  brought  the  question  under  the 
notice  of  Kabanus  Maurus. 

^  Nearly  all  the  statements  in  his 
Epist,  ad  Notmgum  (apud  Mauguin, 
L  3)  are  borrowed  from  the  works  of 
St  Augustine  and  Prosper.  Nean- 
der,  VI.  185. 

^  See  fragments  of  his  defence  in 
Hincmar,  de  Praidestinatione,  c.  5> 


c.  21,  c.  27:  cf.  Fiddenses  Anncdes, 
A.D.  848,  in  Pertz,  I.  365. 

*  Rabani  EpUtola  Synodalis  ad 
Hincmarum  (Mansi,  xiv.  914)  :  ... 
'quod  prsdestinatio  Dei,  sicut  in 
bono,  sit  ita  et  in  malo  :  et  tales 
sint  in  hoc  mundo  quidam,  qui 
propter  prsedestinationem  Dei,  qua) 
eos  cogat  in  mortem  ire,  nonpossint 
ab  errore  et  peccato  se  corrigere ; 
quasi  Deus  eos  fecisset  ab  initio  in< 
oorrigibiles  esse  et  poense  obnoxios  in 
interitum  ire.*  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  this  statement  of  the 
views  of  Gottskalk  is  the  work  of 
an  adversary,  and  as  such  may  have 
been  overcoloured. 
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demnation"  at  Kiersy-sur-Oise  (Carisiacum),  and  shut  him    western 
up  in  a  monastic  prison,  where  he  lingered  under  the  ban 


of  the  archbishop  till  868,  refusing  to  abjure  or  modify  a!-^cMp!^^  ^ 

m  .  Hincmar 

his  errors.  (849). 

But  the  controversy  kindled  by  him  in  the  Frankish 
Church  was  not  so  easily  extinguished.  Many  influential  Defenders  qf 
writers,  either  moved  by  pity  for  his  barbarous  fate®  or  by 
their  predilection  for  his  theological  opinions,  had  imme- 
diately appeared  in  his  behalf.  Of  these  the  chief  were 
Prudentius^  bishop  of  Troyes;  Servatus  Lupus®,  the  ac- 
complished abbot  of  Ferriferes;  and  Ratramnus®,  a  learned 
monk  of  Corbey ;  none  of  whom,  however,  would  commit 
himself  to  the  extreme  positions  of  his  client.  They  at 
firmed  that  the  predestination  of  the  wicJced  is  not  absolute, 
but  is  conditioned  on  Divine  foreknowledge  of  all  sins  that 
would  result  from  the  voluntary  act  of  Adam, — holding 
fast,  on  this  and  other  points,  to  the  more  sober  views  of 
St  Augustine. 

^  Mansi,    xiv.     919.      By    this  ad    tdtimum    accenso    copiosissimo 

synod,  the  UDfortunate  monk  was  igne,    liceret    mihi,    invocato    glo- 

ordered  to  be  flogged,  according  to  riosissimo  nomine  Tuo,    ad  appro- 

a  rule  of  St  Benedict,  for  troubling  bandam    banc   fidem    meam,    imo 

the    deliberations    on   ecclesiastical  fidem    Catholicam,    in   singula  in- 

affairs,     and     intermeddling     with  troire  et  ita  per  singula  transire/ 

politics.      While  he  lay  in   prison  eic, 

at  the  monastery  of   Hautvilliers,  ^  This  feeling  seems  to  have  been 

he  wrote  two  more  confessions  of  shared  by  pope  Nicholas  I.  to  whom 

his  faith,   adhering  to  his    former  Gottskalk  had  eventually  appealed : 

tenets :    Mauguin,   I.   7.     The  im-  Hincmar,    Opp,    n.    290^   ed.   Sir- 

portanoe  he  attached  to  the    con-  moud. 

troversy  may  be  estimated  from  the  ^  See  his  Letter  to  Hincmar  (clrc. 

violent    language    of    his    prayer,  849)    in    Cellot's    ffitt,    OoUetchal, 

^Te  precor,   Domine  Deus,   gratis  Prcedest.  pp.  425  sq.     But  he  also, 

Ecclesiam  Tuam  custodias,  ne  sua  like  others  of  the  period,  would  in- 

diutius     eam    falsitate    pervertant  terpret  passages  like  i  Tim.  it  4, 

[alluding  to  his  opponents],  hcere-  exclusively  of  the  '  elect.' 
seosque  auce  pestifera  de  reliquo  pra-  ^  His  work,  De  Tribus  Qucetiioni' 

vitate  gttbvertant,   licet    se  suosque  &U9,  is  printed  in  Mauguin,  I.  pt.  II. 

secum     lugubriter     evertant,'    etc.  9  :  see  also  the   Works  of  Servatus 

He  also  offered  to  prove  the  truth  Lupus,  ed.  Baluze,  Antv.  17 10. 
of  his  tenets  by  submitting  to  the  ^  De   PrcedestincUione   Dei  (circ. 

ordeal  of  fire,   'ut  videlicet,  850),  in  Mauguin,  I.  pt.  I.  77  sq. 

quatuor  doliis  uno  post  unum  po-  His  name  was  frequently  mis-read 

sitis   atque    fervent!    sigillatim    re^  into  jB^^am,  perhaps  Be.  (=B8atu8) 

pletis  aqua,  oleo  pingui,  et  pice,  et  Batramn. 
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Hincraar  and  his  party  were  now  driven  to  defend  their 
harsh  proceedings,  and  as  they  could  no  longer  count  upon 
the  help  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  who  withdrew  entirely  from 
the  conflict  ^  they  put  forward  as  the  champion  of  their 
cause  the  learned  and  free-thinking  guest  of  Charles-le- 
Chauve, — Erigena.  His  famous  treatise,  Be  Prcedestina^ 
tione^,  appeared  in  851 :  but  arguing,  as  he  did,  on  pm-ely 
philosophic  grounds,  for  the  unbiassed  freedom  of  the  will, 
and  contradicting  all  established  doctrines  of  the  nature 
both  of  good  and  evil,  he  gave  equal  umbrage  to  his 
enemies  and  friends.  The  former  instantly  assailed  him 
(852)  by  the  hands  of  Prudentius  of  Troyes^  and  Florus* 
a  deacon  of  Lyons ;  while  the  primate  Hincmar,  compro- 
mised by  his  ill'chosen  coadjutor,  went  in  search  of  other 
means  for  quieting  the  storm. 

A  work  of  Amulo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  now  lost, 
was  written  with  this  object :  but  Remigius,  his  successor 
and  the  leading  prelate  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  did  not 
inherit  his  opinions*.  He  condemned  the  cruelty  by  which 
the  author  of  the  movement  was  repressed,  and  strove  in 
a  less  ruffled  tone  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy  from  the 
imputations  of  the  northern  province.  He  contended  that 
in  Gottskalk's  system  of  theology  the  absolute  predesti- 
nation of  the  wicked  had  been  neither  stated  nor  implied ; 


^  See  his  letters  to  Hincmar,  in 
KunBtma.Tm*B  ffrabanuSf  pp.  215  sq. 

^  In  Mauguin,  I.  pt.  I.  103  sq. 

'  De  PrcBclestincUione  contra  Joh, 
Scotum,  in  Mauguin,  I.  pt.  1. 191  sq. 

*  He  wrote,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  Lyons,  De  ProBdestina* 
tione  contra  Joh,  Scoti  erroneas  De- 
Jinitiones;  ibid.  575  sq.  :  see  Ne- 
ander,  vi.  '202,  203,  on  the  character 
of  this  reply.  The  council  of  Va- 
lence (855)  repeated  the  condemna- 
tion  of  Scotus  (c.  rv.  c.  vi.)  in  the 
most  contemptuous  terms. 

^  Hincmar,  and  Pardulus  bishop 
of  Laon,  had  already  written  two 


letters  to  Amulo  ;  sending  him  at 
the  same  time  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  Rabanus  Maurus  to  Notting 
of  Verona.  These  three  documents 
Remigius  now  proceeded  to  examine 
in  his  Liber  de  Trihus  Epistolia,  in 
Mauguin,  I.  pt.  11.  61  sq.  The 
notion  that  the  wicked  are  necessi- 
tated to  commit  impiety  he  spurns 
as  'immanis  et  detestabilis  blas- 
phemia'  (c.  xlt.),  and  denies  that  it 
was  held  by  any  one  ;  reflecting 
strongly  on  Rabanus  Maurus,  who 
imputed  it  to  Gottskalk.  See  Nean- 
der,  VI.  203  sq.  ;  and  Milman,  Latin 
Christianity,  ill.  241  sq. 
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and  while  confessing  his  own  predilection  for  the  view  that    wkstern 

CHURCH 

God  does  not  wish  the  salvation  of  all  men,  he  declared 1 

his  willingness  to  leave  that  question  open  till  it  was  au- 
thoritatively settled  by  the  Church.  His  manifesto  roused  ^^JJ*2?/Ae 
the  zeal  of  Hincmar  to  the  very  highest  pitch,  and  in  2foj^*"^853 
another  synod®  held  at  Kiersy  (853),  his  party  reasserted 
nearly  all  the  views  which  Gottskalk  had  continued  to 
reject.  In  a  short  series  of  propositions,  based  entirely 
on  the  works  of  St  Augustine,  they  affirmed,  with  other 
truths  admitted  by  their  adversaries,  that  no  human  being 
whom  the  Lord  foreknew  as  wicked  had  been  foreordained 
to  perish,  and  that  Christ  had  died  a  sacrifice  for  all  men, 
willing  all  men  to  be  saved^  The  counter-movement  in 
the  southern  province  ultimately  issued  in  a  rival  synod,  The  rival 
which  assembled  at  Valence®  in  855.  Its  effect,  however,  vaience,  855. 
was  to  bring  the  disputants  more  closely  to  each  other. 
It  declared  expressly  that  the  sin  of  man,  although  an 
object  of  Divine  foreknowledge,  was  in  no  degree  neces- 
sitated by  an  act  of  predetermination :  and  while  all  the 
prelates  were  agreed  that  Christ  did  not  redeem  habitual 
unbelievers^,  they  confessed  that  many  are  in  truth  re- 
generated at  their  baptism,  who  in  after-life  may  forfeit 
the  initial  grace  of  God  by  their  unholy  conduct*^ 

Hincmar  now  took  up  his  pen  and  laboured  to  confirm 


^  Mansi,  xiv.  995  ;  cf.  920. 

"^  *  Ohristi  sanguinem  pro  omnibus 
fusuin,  licet  non  omnes  passionis 
mysterio  redimantur  :'  c.  4. 

^  Mansi,  xy«  1  sq.  Bemigius  had 
already  censured  the  '  four  chapters ' 
of  Kiersy  :  Mauguin,  I.  pt.  2.  178. 

®  They  even  spoke  of  universal  re- 
demption as  a  '  nimius  error  :'  c.  4. 

^^  ...  'ex  ipsa  tamen  multitudine 
fidelium  et  redemptorum,  alios  sal- 
vari  sterna  salute,  quia  per  gratiam 
Dei  in  redemptione  sua  fideliter  per- 
manent>  alios  quia  noltierunt  per- 
manere  mtahUefidei ad  plenitu- 

M.A. 


dinem  salutis  et  ad  perceptionem 
seternse  beatitudinis  nullo  mode  per- 
venire.'  c.  5.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  Prudentii  Trecensis  An- 
ncUes,  A.D.  859  (Pertz,  i.  453),  ap- 
pears to  intimate  that  pope  Nicholas 
I.  approved  of  the  canons  of  Valence: 
'Nicolaus,  pontifex  Komanus,  de 
gratia  Dei  et  libero  arbitrio,  de 
veritate  gemins  prsedestinationis  et 
sanguine  Ohristi,  ut  pro  crederUibvs 
omnibus  fusus  sit,  fideliter  con- 
firmat.'  The  Jesuits,  who  are 
strongly  opposed  to  Grottskalk,  la- 
bour hard  to  set  aside  this  passage. 
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the  views  he  had  espoused,  in  two  elaborate  productions  ^ 
one  of  which  is  lost ;  and,  in  859,  he  was  able  to  effect 
a  better  understanding  with  the  prelates  of  the  south  at  the 
council  of  Savoniferes  in  the  diocese  of  TouP.  There,  eight 
metropolitans,  with  more  than  thirty  bishops,  received  some 
general  statements  of  the  Augustinian  dogmas;  and  the 
combatants  on  either  side,  exhausted  by  the  struggle,  were 
now  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  without  coming  to  any 
more  definite  conclusion,  yet  without  granting  to  Gottskalk 
any  alleviation  of  his  wretched  imprisonment". 

The  second  controversy  that  sprang  up  in  the  Carlo- 
vingian  era  of  the  Church  related  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  taken  and  received  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  employed  the  leading  theologians 
of  the  west  for  several  years:  and  when  religion  had 
emerged  from  the  benumbing  darkness  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, it  furnished  a  perplexing  theme  for  the  most  able 
of  the  schoolmen.  As  the  spirit  of  the  Western  Church 
contracted  a  more  sensuous  tone,  there  was  a  greater  dis- 
position to  confound  the  sacramental  symbols  with  the 
grace  they  were  intended  to  convey,  or,  in  a  word,  to  cor- 
porealize  the  mysteries  of  faith.     Examples  of  this  spirit 


^  The  extant  work,  written  be- 
tween 859  and  863,  is  entitled  De 
Prcedestinatione  Dei  et  Libera  Arbi- 
trio  adversus  Ootesq/ialkiim  et  cceteros 
Prcedestinatianos :  see  his  Works  by 
Sirmond,  torn.  I. 

*  Cone.  TuUense  I.  {a^ud  Sapo- 
narias;  Mansi,  XV.  527)  read  over 
six  doctrinal  canons,  wMch  had  been 
agreed  upon  at  a  smaller  synod,  held 
about  a  fortnight  before  at  Langres 
(Lingonense  ;  ibid.  xv.  525),  appa- 
rently in  preparation  for  this  meet- 
ing with  Hincmar ;  and  which  had 
been  framed  at  Valence  in  855  (ibid. 
XV.  3).  The  prelates,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  now  omitted  the 
reference  to  the  four  Kiersy  proposi- 
tions,   which   had    been    pointedly 


condemned  at  Valence,  'propter 
inutilitatem,  vel  eliam  noxietatem, 
et  errorem  contrarium  veritati  ;'  c. 
4.  Cf.  Gieseler,  11.  297  sq. ;  Nean- 
der,  VI.  208. 

^  He  died  in  prison,  868.  Nean- 
der  (p.  204)  cites  from  Manguin  the 
terms  of  well-deserved  rebuke,  in 
which  Bemigius  condemned  Hinc- 
mar's  cruel  treatment  of  Gottskalk. 
This  unhapp}'  monk  had  been  in- 
volved (circ.  850)  in  another  dispute 
with  Hincmar,  touching  the  ex- 
pression, *  Te,  irina  Deitas  unaque, 
poscimus,'  which  occurs  in  an  an- 
cient hymn.  The  primate  had  for- 
bidden the  use  of  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  savoured  of  Tri theism  :  but 
Gottskalk  and  the  other  Frankish 
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may  be  found  in  earlier  writers  who  had  handled  the  great    western 
question  of  the  Eucharist :  but  it  was  first  distinctly  mani-  _^^^^^!.. 
fested  by  Paschasius  Radbert  in  831.     He  was  a  monk, 
and  afterwards  (844—851)  the  abbot,  of  Corbey ;  and  in  a 
treatise*,  On  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  pjj^^j^^,^^ 
appears  to  have  maintained  that,  by  the  act  of  consecration,  ^^^^''i>  831 
thei  material  elements  are  so  transformed  as  to  retain  no 
more  than  the  appearance  ('figura')  of  their  natural  sub- 
stance, being  truly,  though  invisibly,  replaced  by  Christ 
Himself  in   every  way  the  same  as  He  was  born  and 
crucified".    The  work  of  Radbert  was  composed  in  the  first 
instance  for  a  pupil,  but  when  he  presented  a  new  edition 
of  it  (844)  to  the  emperor  Charles-le-Chauve,  it  startled 
nearly  all  the  scholars  of  the   age,     Rabanus  Maurus^ 


Benedictines,  represented  by  Ba- 
tramnus,  justified  the  phrase  (Hinc- 
mar's  WorkSf  i.  413  sq.),  and  Hinc- 
mar  was  compelled  to  let  the  matter 
rest. 

^  The  best  edition  is  in  Martbne 
and  Durand's  Veter.  Script.  Collect, 
IX.  367  sq.  ;  or  Radberti  0pp. 
omnia,  ed.  Migne,  1852. 

'  «.5'.  *  Quia  Christum  vorari  fas 
dentibus  non  est,  voluit  in  mysterio 
hunc  panem  et  vinum  vere  carnem 
suam  et  sanguinem,  consecratione 
Spiritus  Sancti,  potentialiter  creari, 
creando  vero  quotidie  pro  mundi 
vita  mystice  immolari,  ut  sicut  de 
Virgine  per  Spiritura  vera  caro  sine 
coitu  creatur  ita  per  eundem  ex  sub- 
stantia panis  ac  vini  mystice  idem 
Christi  corpus  et  sanguis  consecre- 
tur,'  etc,  c.  IV.  :  'Substantia  panis 
et  vini  in  Christi  carnem  et  sangui- 
nem  efficaciter  interius  commutatur/ 
c.  vin.  It  may  be  noted,  as  an  in- 
dex to  the  principles  of  Kadbert, 
that  he  also  argued  for  the  miracu- 
lous delivery  of  the  Virgin  in  giving 
birth  to  our  blessed  Lord  (*  absque 
vexatione  matris  ingressus  est  mun- 

dum sine  dolore  et  sine  gemitu 

et    sine    ulla    corruptione  camis') : 
Pasch.  Radbert.  de  Partu  Virginia, 


in  D'Achery's  SpicUeffium,  i.  44. 
He  was  again  opposed  in  this  view 
by  Katramnus :  Ibid.  I.  52. 

^  'Quidam  nuper  de  ipso  Sacra- 
mento corporis  et  Banguinis  Domini 
non  rite  sentientes  dixerunt,  hoc 
ipsum  esse  corpus  et  sanguinem  Do- 
mini, quod  de  Maria  Virgine  natum 
est,  et  in  quo  ipse  Dominus  passus 
est  in  cruce  et  resurrexit  de  sepulcro. 
Cui  errori  quantum  potmmus,  ad 
Egilonem  abbatem  [i.e.  of  Priim] 
scribentes,  de  corpore  ipso  quid  vere 
credendum  sit  aperuimus/  Epist, 
ad  fferibaldum  Autissiodorensem 
epis.  (bp.  of  Auxerre).  The  passage 
is  given,  in.  its  fullest  form,  in  Ma- 
bilTon's  Iter  Germanicum,  p.  17. 
The  letter  to  Egilo  has  perished, 
unless  it  be  identical  with  a  docu- 
ment edited  by  Mabillon  in  Act, 
Sanct,  Ord.  Bened.  ssec.  iv.  pt.  u. 
f9i.  Other  traces  of  the  doctrine 
of  Rabanus  on  the  Eucharist  are  left 
in  his  De  Instit,  Clerlcorum,  lib.  I. 
c.  31  :  cf.  Soames's  Bampton  Led. 
pp.  4i2>  413*  Radbert  himself  was 
forced  to  allow,  in  writing  to  a  monk 
Frudegard  {0pp.  p.  135 1,  ed.  Migne) 
that  *many'  doubted  the  truth  of 
his  teaching :  and  the  Romanists 
admit  that  he  was  the  first  writer 
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wrote  against  it ;  but  unhappily  no  full  account  of  his 
objections  is  preserved.  Another  monk  of  Corbey,  Ka- 
tramnus,  whom  we  saw  engaging  in  a  former  controversy, 
was  the  main  antagonist  of  Kadbert.  He  put  forth,  at 
the  request  of  the  emperor,  a  treatise*  On  the  Body  and 
The  nature  of  Blood  of  the  Lord.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 

hx8  reply.  ^    •'  ^  r  ? 

entering  on  the  question,  whether  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  taken  by  the  faithful  communicant  in  mystery 
or  in  truth  (*in  mysterio  an  in  veritate^');  the  second, 
whether  it  is  the  same  body  as  that  in  which  Christ  was 
born,  suffered,  and  rose  from  the  dead.  In  answering  the 
former  question  he  declared,  with  St  Augustine,  that  the 
eucharistic  elements  possess  a  twofold  meaning.  Viewed 
externally  they  are  not  the  thing  itself  (the  *res  sacra- 
menti');  they  are  simply  bread  and  wine:  but  in  their 
better  aspect,  and  as  seen  by  faith,  the  visual  organ  of 
the  soul,  they  are  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  The 
latter  question  was  determined  in  the  same  spirit,  though 
the  language  of  Ratramnus  is  not  equally  distinct.  While 
he  admitted  a  *  conversion'  of  the  elements  into  the  body 
of  the  Lord,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  terms  were  inter- 
changeable, he  argued  that  the  body  was  not  Christ's  in 
any  carnal  sense,  but  that  the  Word  of  God,  the  Bread 
Invisible,  which  is  invisibly  associated  with  the  Sacrament, 
communicates  nutrition  to  the  soul,  and  quickens  all  the 
faithful  who  receive  Him^   Or,  in  other  words,  Ratramnus 


who  explained  their  yiews  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  precision.  See 
L'Arroque's  Hist,  of  ike  EuclMrist, 
p.  3S7,  Lond.  1684. 

^  The  best  edition  is  by  Boileau, 
Paris,  1 7 12.  Respecting  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  work,  see  Fabri- 
cius,  BihL  LatinUcUis  Med»  ^taJb,  i. 
661  sq. 

'  Adding,  by  way  of  explanation, 
'utrum  aiiquid  secreti  contineat, 
quod  ocuiis  fidei  solummodo  pa- 
teat,  '  §  I .    He  afterwards  iUustrates 


the  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
by  the  analogous  application  of  the 
element  of  water  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism. 

*  *Verbum  Dei,  qui  est  Panis 
Invisibilis,  invisibiliter  in  illo  ex- 
istens  sacramento,  invisibiliter  par- 
ticipatione  sui  fidelium  mentes  vivi- 
ficando  pascit.'  See  Neander,  vi. 
214  sq. ;  Dbllinger,  ill.  73.  The 
work  of  Batramnus  was  placed  in 
the  Index  Librorum  Prohdbitorum  of 
1559 ;    but  some  Roman  Catholic 
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was  in  favour  of  a  real,  while  he  disbelieved  a  corporal,    western 

or  material,  presence  in  the  Jliucnarist.  

His  views  were  shared,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  hu  vtw* 
Florus,  Walafrid  Strabo,  Christian  Druthmar,  and  others* ''»«/?^e/w5»*<'f,^ 

'  ...  teaching  of  the 

on  the  continent,  and  were  identical  with  those  professed  *^- 
in  England  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest^.    The 
extreme  position  on  the  other  side  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  Eris:ena,  who  was  invited,  as  before,  to  write  John  scotus 
a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  dispute.     Although  his  work^  S^w. 
has  perished,  we  have  reason  to  infer  from  other  records 
of  his  views,  that  he  saw  little  more  in  the  Eucharist  than 
a  memorial  of  the  absent  body  of  the  Lord, — or  a  remem- 
brancer of  Christian  truths,  by  which  the  spirit  of  the 
faithful  is  revived,  instructed,  and  sustained'. 

Paschasius,  unconvinced  by  opposition,  stedfastly  ad- 
writers  {e.g.  Mabillon,  Act,  Sanct. 
Bened.  saec.  iv.  pt.  ii.  praef.  p.  xliv) 
try  to  vindicate  him  from  the  charge 
of  'heresy.* 

*  See  extracts  from  their  works 
in  Gieseler,  ii.  289,  n.  8.  Ama- 
larius,  a  priest  and  abbot  in  the 
diocese  of  Metz,  took  part  in  the 
eucharistic  controversy,  arguing  for 
a  triplicity  of  the  body  of  Christ 
(de  tripartito  Christi  Corpore),  i.  e.  a 
distinction  between  the  natural  body 
of  Christ  and  the  eucharistic,  first, 
as  it  exists  in  the  living  Christian, 
and  secondly,  as  it  abides  in  the 
Christian  after  death.  He  opened 
the  revolting  question  of  Stercoran- 
ism  (the  liability  of  the  eucharistic 
elements  to  the  same  kind  of  decom- 
position in  the  human  system  as  that 
which  is  undergone  by  ordinary 
food) :  see  Mabillon,  Act.  Sanct. 
Bened.  praef.  ad  saec.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p. 
xxi.  The  views  of  Amalarius  on 
the  symbolic  nature  of  the  eucharist 
may  be  seen  in  his  answer  to  Rant- 
gar,  bp.  of  Noyon,  in  D'Achery's 
Spicileg.  m.  330. 

'  This  point  has  been  triumph- 
antly established  by  many  writers; 
e.  g.  Soames's  Bampton  Lect,  Serm. 
vii.  and  notes,     j^lfric,  the  great 


Anglo-Saxon  doctor,  was  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Katramnus :  Ibid, 
p.  421. 

^  The  work  of  Katramnus  has 
been  attributed  to  him,  and  many 
writers  have  maintained  that  only 
one  book  was  written  (see  Lauf's 
essay  on  this  point  in  the  Theolog. 
Stvdien  und  Kriiiken  for  1828,  I. 
755  sq.)  :  but  the  other  view  that 
there  were  originally  two  treatises, 
composed  under  royal  patronage, 
appears  to  be  the  more  probable. 
Neander,  vi.  217. 

7  Hincmar  {0pp.  I.  232)  condemns 
as  one  of  the  opinions  of  Scotus, 
that  the  eucharist  was  *  tantum  me- 
moria  veil  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Ejus.'  Adrevald  has  also  written 
an  Opuaculum  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine 
Domini  contra  Joannem  Scotum,  in 
D'Achery's  Spicileg.  i.  1 50  :  and  in 
a  MS.  lately  found  at  Rome,  con- 
taining a  commentary  of  Scotus  on 
the  Hieiurchia  CodediSj  the  eucha- 
rist is  said  to  be  'tjpicam  simili- 
tudinem  spiritualis  participationis 
Jesu,  quam  fideliter  solo  intellectu 
gustamus.'  Note  to  the  English 
edition  of  DoUinger's  Ch.  Hist, 
ni.  73,  Cf.  Scoti  0pp.  ed.  Floss, 
p.  41. 
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.defended  was  in  unison  with  the  materializing  spirit  of 
the  age,  it  was  in  future  gradually  espoused  in  almost 
every  province  of  the  Western  Church.  The  controversy 
slumbered*,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  the  whole  of  the 
tenth  century,  when  it  broke  out  with  reinvigorated  force. 
The  author  of  the  second  movement,  Berengarius  (or  B^ 
renger)  was  archdeacon  of  Angers  (1040),  and  formerly 
the  head  of  the  thriving  schools  attached  to  the  cathedral 
of  Tours.  Embracing  the  more  spiritual  view  of  the 
Eucharist,  as  it  had  been  expounded  by  Ratramnus*,  he 
was  forced  at  length  into  collision  with  a  former  school- 
fellow, Adelmann*,  who  warned  him  in  1045  and  1047  of 
scandals  he  was  causing  in  the  Church  at  large  by  his 
opinions  on  this  subject.  Like  the  rest  of  the  mediseyal 
reformers,  Berengarius  had  inherited  a  strong  affection  for 
the  works  of  St  Augustine**;  and  his  confidence  in  the 
antiquity  and  truth  of  his  position  is  expressed,  with  a 
becoming  modesty,  in  his  appeal  to  the  celebrated  Lan- 


^  See  bis  ExposUio  in  Matth,  lib. 
XII.  c.  XXVI.  0pp.  p.  891,  ed.  Migne. 
His  view  appears  to  be  supported  in 
Haimo's  Tractatus  de  Corp.  et  Sang. 
Domini  (D'Achery,  i.  42). 

*  Cf.   L'Arroque,  History  of  the 
Eucharistf  part  ii.  cb.  xvi.  Herigar, 
abbot  of  Lobes,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lifege  (circ.  1000),  compiled  'contra 
Batbertum  multa  catbolicomm  pa- 
trum  scripta  de  corpore  et  sanguine 
Domini'  (D'Achery,  ii.   744)  :  and 
Gerbert  (afterwards,  in  999,  Sylves- 
ter II.)  put  forth  a  modified  version 
of  the  theory  of  Radbert  (in  Pezii 
Thesaurus  Anecdot,  torn.  I.  pt.  ii. 
133 — 149)  especially  denouncing  the 
*  Stercoranists.*    On  the  other  hand, 
that  theory  was   advocated  in   its 
fulness  by  Gezo,  abbot  of  Tortona 
(circ.  950 ;  in  Muratori's  An^cdota, 
III.  237),  and  confirmed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar  by  miraculous  stories, 
which  asserted  nothing  less  than  a 


physical  change  in  the  eucharis^ 
elements. 

^  Owing  to  the  early  conftudon 
between  the  works  of  Scotus  and 
Ratramnus  (see  above,  p.  181,  n.  6), 
B^renger  is  continually  char^ 
with  drawing  his  opinions  on  the 
eucharist  from  the  erratic  Scotus; 
but  there  is  no  question,  after  hii 
own  constant  reference  to  the  tret* 
tise  of  Ratramnus,  that  it  was  the 
work  intended  by  his  adversaries. 

^  Then  residing  at  Libge,  after* 
wards  (1048)  bishop  of  Breach^.  See 
Adelmann,  De  Veritate  Corporii  d 
Sanguinis  Domini,  ed.  Schmidt, 
Trunsv.  1770,  in  which  edition 
other  documents  are  printed.  The 
rumour  which  had  reached  Li^ 
was,  that  B^renger  denied  'vemm 
corpus  Ohristi,'  and  argued  for 
'figuram  quandam  et  similitadi- 
nem.' 
^^  See  Neander,  vi.  123, 
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forwarded  to  Rome,  where  Lanfranc  was  in  1050,  and 

on  being  laid  before  a  councir,  which  was  sitting  at  the  condemLd  at 

time,   its  author  was  condemned  unheard.     His  friends, 

however,  more  particularly  Bruno®,  bishop  of  Angers,  did 

not  abandon  him  in  this  extremity;   and  after  a  short 

interval  of  silence  and  suspense®,  he  was  relieved  from  the 

charge  of  heresy  in  a  provincial  synod  held  at  Towc^^^  neu acquitted, 

in  1054.    The  papal  representative  was  Hildebrand,  who  1054: 

listened  calmly  to  the  arguments  of  the  accused,  and  when 

he  had  most  cordially  admitted  that  the  bread  and  wine 

are  (in  one  sense)  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ",  the  legate 


*  Lanfranc.  Opp,  ed.  D'Acbery, 
p.  11,  One  of  the  best  modern 
accounts  of  tbis  controversy  is  in 
Ebrard's  Doctrine  and  History  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (in  German),  I. 
439  sq.  Francof.  1845. 

"^  Mansi,  xix.  757 :  Lanfranc.  Opp, 
p.  234  :  Berengar.  de  Sacra  Ckina, 
p.  35  ;  ed.  l^rolin.  1834.  Tbe 
sentence  was  confirmed  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing September,  at  Vercelli, 
where  tbe  book  of  Scotus  (?  Ka- 
tramnus)  is  connected  with  tbe 
doctrine  of  B^renger :  Mansi,  xix. 
773 ;  Berengar.  de  Sctcr.  Cosna, 
pp.  42,  43.  He  was  anxious  to 
appear  at  tbis  later  synod,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  king  of  France 
(Henry  I.),  the  patron  of  the  abbey 
of  Tours,  in  which  B^renger  was  an 
inmate. 

^  See  his  friendly  but  guarded 
Zetter  to  Birenger,  printed  in  De 
Roye,  De  Vita  Berengarii,  p.  48, 
ed.  Andegav.  1657. 

^  In  this  interval  is  to  be  placed 
the  council  of  Paris,  if  such  a  coun- 
cil was  actually  held.  See  Neander, 
VI.  231,  232.  In  any  case,  it  is  plain 
that  popular  opinion  was  strongly 
against  B^renger.  The  bishop  of 
Li^ge  (Deoduin)  in  an  Epistle  to  the 
king  {BibL  Patr,  ed.  Lugdun.  xviii. 
531),  alludes  to  this  excited  state  of 
public  feeling  in  violent  terms,  and 


even  charges  Berenger  and  Bruno  of 
Angers  with  denying  other  articles 
of  faith  ('qualiter...antiquas  hsere- 
ses  modemis  temporibus  introdu- 
cendo  adstruant,  corpus  Domini  non 
tarn  corpus  esse  quam  umbram  et 
figuram  corporis  Domini,  legitima 
conjugia  destruant,  et,  quantum  in 
ipsis  est,  baptismum  parvulorum 
evertant*). 

^^  See  Berenger,  vhi  sup,  pp.  50 
sq.,  and  the  varying  account  of 
Lanfranc,  de  Eucharist,  c.  iv. 

^^  '  Panis  atque  vinum  altaris  post 
consecrationem  sunt  corpus  Christi 
et  sanguis.'  From  tbis  and  other 
passages  it  is  plain  that  Berenger 
did  not  view  the  eucharist  as  a  bare 
symbol.  What  he  controverted  was 
the  theory  of  men  like  archbishop 
Guitmund,  drc.  1075  (de  Coipore 
et  Sanguine  Christi,  in  BiJbl,  Patr, 
ed.  Lugd.  XVIII.  440),  who  main- 
tained that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
changed  '  essenti»liter.'  The  same 
writer  mentions  that,  while  some  of 
the  'Berengariani'  admitted  'tan- 
turamodo  umbras  et  figuras,'  Be- 
renger himself  and  others  ('rectis 
Ecclesise  rationibus  cedentes')  af- 
firmed a  real  though  uncorporeal 
presence :  '  dicunt  ibi  corpus  et 
sanguinem  Domini  revera,  sed  la- 
tenter  contineri,  et,  ut  sumi  possint, 
quodammodo   (ut  ita  dizerim)  im- 
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took  his  side,  or  was  at  least  completely  satisfied  with  Ae 
account  he  gave  of  his  belief.  Confiding  in  the  powerful 
aid  of  Hildebrand,  he  afterwards  obeyed  a  summons  to 
appear  in  Rome^  (1059),  but  his  compliance  ended  in  a 
bitter  disappointment  of  his  hopes.  The  sensuous  multi« 
tude,  who  had  become  impatient  of  all  phrases  that  ex-* 
pressed  a  spiritual  participation  in  the  Eucharist*,  now 
clamoured  for  his  death,  and  through  the  menaces  of  bishop 
Humbert,  who  was  then  the  leading  cardinal,  he  was 
eventually  compelled  to  sign  a  formula  of  faith,  in  which 
the  physical  conversion  of  the  elements  was  stated  in  the 
most  revolting  terms'.  The  insincerity  of  this  confession 
was  indeed  soon  afterwards  apparent:  for  on  his  return 
to  France  he  spoke  with  bitterness,  if  not  contempt,  of 
his  opponents*,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  develope  and 
defend  his  earlier  creed.  His  chief  antagonist*  was  Lan- 
franc, who,  while  shrinking  from  expressions  such  as  those 
which  emanated  from  the  Roman  synod,  argued  strongly 
for  a  change  of  substance  in  the  bread  and  wine®.  The 
controversy,  in  their  hands,  became  a  battle-field  for 
putting  the  new  dialectic  weapons  to  the  proof;  and  in 
a  long  dispute,  conducted  with  no  common  skill,  they  both 
were  able  to  arrive  at  clearer  definitions  than  had  hitherto 
been  current  in  the  Church.     The  feverish  populace,  how- 


panari.'  This  view  was  certainly- 
shared  by  Bruno,  above,  n.  8  ;  and, 
in  80  far  as  we  can  judge,  by  Hilde- 
brand himself.  Neander,  vi.  233 
(note). 

1  Mansi,  Xix.  758. 

*  Berengarius,  de  Sacra  Coma, 
p.  72. 

'  ...  *verum  corpus  et  sanguinem 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  esse,  et 
senaualtter  non  solum  sacramento, 
8e<I  in  veritate,  manibus  sacerdotum 
tractari,  frangi  et  fidelium  demiifms 
atteri ;'  Lanfrana  0pp.  p.  23a. 

^  See  a  contemporary  writing 
(?  by  Bemaldus),  in  BibL  PaXr,  ed. 


Lugd.  xvin.  835. 

^  Another  was  Guitmund  (see 
p.  183,  n.  11),  and  a  third  Duran- 
dus,  abbot  of  Troanne  (Lanfranc. 
Opp,  ed.  D'Achery,  Append,  pp. 
71  sq.) 

^  '  Credimus  terrenas  substantias, 
quae  in  mensa  dominica  per  sacerdo* 
tale  mysteriuin  divinitus  sanctifican* 
tur,  ineffabiliter,  incomprehensibili- 
ter,  mirabiliter,  operante  supena 
potentia,  converti  in  essentiam  Do- 
minici  corporis,  reservatfe  ipsarum 
rerum  speciebus,  et  quibusdam  alik 
qualitatibus,'  elc.  Be  £uchariaL  e. 
xvm.  p.  144. 
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Lanfranc  from  the  first ;  and  more  than  once  his  rival  only '- 

just  escaped  the  ebullition  of  their  rage^    The  lenient  tone^ 
of  Alexander  II.  in  dealing  with  reputed  misbelief,  was 
due  perhaps  to  the  pacification  of  his  favourite,  Hildebrand; 
and  when  the  latter  was  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  as 
Gregory  VII.  (1073),  the  course  of  Berengarius  promised 
to  grow  smoother.     But  that  interval  of  peace  was  short. 
His  adversaries,  some  of  whom  had  private  grounds  of 
disafiection  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  made  a  common  cause 
with  the  more  stringent  cardinals ;  and  in  1078,  the  author 
of  the  movement,  which  continued  to  distract  the  Western 
Churchy  was  cited  to  appear  a  second  time  at  Rome®.  (7*7aifo 
The  pope  himself,  adducing  the  authority  of  Damiani  as  aPTJin!^^^^ 
an  equipoise  to  that  of  Lanfranc,  was   at  first  content 
with  an  untechnical  confession  that  '  the  bread  and  wine 
are,  after  consecration,  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;' 
which  the  accused  was  ready  to  accept  ^°.    But  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Romish  church,  incited  by  the  cardinal  Benno", 
Gregory^s  implacable  opponent,  now  protested  that,  as 
fommlse  like  these  did  not  run  counter  to  the  faith  of 
Berengarius,  he  shoijld  be  subjected  to  a  stricter  test. 
To  this  demand  the  pope  was  driven  to  accede  ^^,  and  in 
a  numerous  council",  held  at  Eome  in  the  following  Fe- 
bruary (1079),  the  faith  of  the  accused  again  forsook  him. 
He  subscribed  a  new  confession  teaching  the  most  rigorous  ms  second 

'^  *-*  recantation, 

1079. 

^  e.  ^.  at  the  synod  of  Poitiers  det  ad  dexteram  Patris ;  et  vinum 

(1076):     Chronicon    Mcucentii,     in  altaris,   postquiim  consecratum  est, 

Labbe^B  BibUoth.  MSS.  u,  21a.  esse  verum  sanguinem,  qui  manavit 

*  See  the  statement  of  the  writer  de  latere  Christi." 
quoted  above,  n.  4.  ^^  He  calls  in  question  the   '  or- 

'   See  the  account  of  Bdrenger  thodoxy'   of   Gregory    himself,    as 

hifflfelf  in  Mart^ne  and  Durand*s  well  he  might,  for  frateniizing  with 

Tkeuur.  Anecdot,  iv.   103 ;  Mansi,  B^renger.     See  his   work  JJe  Vita 

XIX.  761.  Hildehrandi  (in    Goldast's  Apolog. 

^*  *Profiteor  panem  altaris  post  ;pro  Henrico  IV,  p.  3). 
ooDsecrationem  esse  yerum  corpus  ^^  Cf.  Neander,  vi.  244,  245. 

Uhristi,  quod  natam  est  de  Virgine,  ^^  Mansi^  XX.  523. 

^ood  paarom  est  in  cruce,  quod  se- 
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form  of  transubstantiation  *,  and  retired  soon  afterwards 
from  Rome  with  testimonials  of  his  orthodoxy  granted  by 
the  pope*.  As  in  the  former  case,  his  liberation  was  ac- 
companied by  bitter  self-reproach ;  but  though  he  seems  to 
have  maintained  his  old  opinions*  till  his  death,  in  1088, 
no  further  measures  of  repression  were  adopted  by  his 
foes. 

With  him  expired  an  able  but  inconstant  champion* 
of  the  primitive  belief  respecting  the  true  Presence  in  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord.  While  he  contended  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  elements  is  not  destroyed  at  consecration, 
he  regarded  them  as  media  instituted  by  the  Lord  Himself 
for  the  communication,  in  a  supernatural  manner,  of  His 
Body  and  His  Blood  to  every  faithful  soul.  He  argued 
even  for  the  fitness  of  the  term  *  conversion '  as  equivalent 
to  '  consecration,'  and  in  this  respect  allowed  a  change  in 
the  bread  and  wine ;  a  change,  however,  which,  according 
to  his  view,  was  nothing  like  a  physical  transubstantiation, 
but  was  rather  a  transfiguration,  which  the  elements  ap- 
peared to  undergo,  when  contemplated  by  a  living  faith 
in  Chri&t,  who  had  appointed  them  as  representatives  and 
as  conductors  of  Himself. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  church-writers  who  had  been 


1  *Corde  credo  et  ore  confiteor, 
panem  et  vinum,  qusB  ponuntur  in 
altari,  per  mysterium  sacrse  orationis 
et  verba  nostri  Redemptoris  svhstan' 
tialUer  coDverti  iu  yeram  et  propriam 
et  yivmcatricem  camem  et  sangui- 
nem  Jesu  Christi  Domini  nostri,  et 
post  consecratiouem  esse  verum 
Christi  corpus,  quod  natum  est  de 
Yirgine,  et  quod  pro  salute  mundi 
oblatum  in  cruce  pependit,  et  quod 
sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris ;  et  verum 
Bangui  nem  Christi,  qui  de  latere 
ejus  effusus  est,  non  tantum  per 
signum  et  virtutem  Sacramenti,  sed 
in  proprietate  natures  et  veritaJte  suh- 
atanticB.* 

2  D*Achery*8  SpicUeg,  ni.  413. 


All  who  call  Berengarius  a  heretic 
are  anathematized. 

*  See  Gieseler,  ii.  411,  and  Ne- 
ander,  vi.  247,  on  the  one  side ; 
and  Dbllinger,  in.  79,  80,  on  the 
other. 

*  The  later  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  Mabillon,  Martin e,  and 
Durand,  admit,  after  the  discovery 
of  some  original  documents,  that 
he  only  denied  transubstantiation, 
but  conceded  a  'real  presence.' 
Gieseler,  ibid.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  the  movement  which 
he  headed,  numbered  others  who 
denied  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
in  any  sense  whatever:  see  above, 
p.  183,  n.  II. 
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silence  men*  like  -Alfred  the  Great,  the  Charlemagne  of 
England  (871—901),  who,  after  struggling  with  the  bar- 
barous Northmen,  and   at   length  subduing  them,    stood 
forward  as  the  ardent  patron  of  the  Church  and  a  restorer  a^j!^{^^J[lf 
of  religion.     Almost  every  trace  of  native  scholarship®  had  j^S^**"** 
been  obliterated  in  the  conflict  with  the  Danes,  but  through 
the  holy  efforts  of  the  king  himself  ^  assisted  by  a  band 
of  literati®,  a  new  impulse  was  communicated  to  the  spi- 
ritual and  intellectual  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  English,  it  is  true,  like  other  churches  of  the  west®, 
was  not  exempted  from  the  corruptions   which   prevailed  • 
so  widely  in  the  tenth  century :  but  from  the  age  of  -Alfred, 
a  more  general  diffusion  of  religious   truth,   in   the  ver- 
nacular language,  raised  the  standard  of  intelligence.     His 
policy  was  carried  out^°  by  JElfric,  the  Grammarian,  arch-  ^{a%biry 

(d.  1006). 


^  Cf.  The  Laws  of  ffowel  the  (rood, 
the  Cambrian  prince  and  legislator 
of  the  loth  century. 

*  See  above,  p.  94,  n.  i. 

7  A  Jvhilee  edUion  of  his  Com,' 
plete  Works  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished. His  most  valuable  trea- 
tises  (ecclesiastically  speaking)  are 
the  Anglo-Saxon  editions  of  the 
Pastoral  of  Gregory  the  Greoit,  and 
Bede*s  Church  History:  to  which 
we  may  add  the  freer  version  of 
Boethius  de  Consolatione  and  the 
Soliloquies  of  St  Augustine.  The 
Laws  of  King  Alfred  are  re-pub- 
lished in  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws^ 
&c.  I.  44 — 10 1.  It  was  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  king  MX- 
fred  that  so  many  vernacular  glosses 
on  the  Scriptures  and  the  Service- 
books  were  undertaken  at  this  pe- 
riod. ^eeVfngh\,*BBiograph.Britan. 
(Anglo-Saxon  Period)  pp.  426,  427. 
The  Rule  of  St  Benedict  was  after- 
wards translated  into  Anglo-Saxon 
by  Ethelwold.    Ihid.  440  , 

^  Some  of  these  were  Plegmund, 


archbp.  of  Canterbury,  who  died 
923 ;  Wserfrith,  bp.  of  Worcester 
(d.  915),  and  Denewulf,  originally 
a  swineherd  and  afterwards  bp.  of 
Winchester.  Grimbald,  a  Frankish 
Aionk,  and  John  of  Corbey  (con- 
founded with  John  Scotus  Erigena) 
were  some  of  the  foreign  coadjutors : 
but  still  more  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  Asser,  the  biographer  of 
.^fred,  and  a  native  of  Wales. 
See  Wright,  ubi  sup.  pp.  405 — 418. 

^  The  almost  solitary  exceptions 
on  the  continent,  at  least  till  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  are  Ba- 
therius  of  Verona,  and  Atto  of  Ver- 
celli ;  see  above,  p.  156,  n.  i  ;  p. 
153,  n.  7,  The  latter,  it  may  be 
added,  wrote  a  Commentary  of  some 
value  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul :  ed. 
Vercelli,  1768. 

^®  See  his  Preface  to  the  Homilies, 
where,  in  declaring  that  his  aim 
was  to  edify  unlettered  people,  who 
knew  nothing  but  ^simple  English,' 
he  alludes  to  the  'prudent'  labours 
of  king  Alfred. 
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WESTERN 
CHURCH. 


JElfric  of 
York 

(d.  1051). 

WulfxUin,  or 
Lupus 

(?  d.  1023). 


Gerbert,  or 
SUvester  II, 

(cU  1003). 


Fulbert,  bishop 
of  Chartres 
(d.  1028). 


bishop  of  Canterbury*  (995—1006) ;  who,  in  addition  to  a 
list  of  elementary  school-books*,  left  behind  him  eighty 
Anglo-Saxon  Homilies,  compiled  in  almost  every  case  from 
earlier  doctors  of  the  west.  He  found  an  active  coadjutor' 
in  his  namesake  and  disciple,  ^Ifric  Batta  (Putta),  arch- 
bishop of  York  (1023-1051),  and  in  the  bishop  (?  of 
Worcester)  Wulfstan  or  Lupus,  who  has  also  left  us  many 
Homilies  in  the  language  of  the  country  *. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  very  few  of  the  scholars 
had  attained  to  greater  celebrity  than  Gerbert,  a  monk 
of  Aurillac,  and  subsequently  pope  Silvester  II.  (999—1003). 
His  fund  of  scientific  knowledge"  was  derived  from  the 
Muhammedans ;  and,  as  the  fruit  of  an  awakened  intel- 
lect, he  was  at  first  a  strenuous  adversary  of  the  ultra- 
papal  claims®.  His  influence  was  extended  far  and  near, 
especially  by  a  distinguished  pupil,  Fulbert,  in  whose 
hands  the  school  of  Chartres  grew  into  a  mighty  agent 
for  diminishing  the  darkness  of  the  age. 


^  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  the  many  owners  of  the 
name  of  ^Ifric  is  confessed  on 
every  hand.  See  Wharton's  Disser* 
tatio  utrum  Elfriciis  Grammaticust 
(who  makes  the  most  distinguished 
^Ifric  an  archbishop  of  York:) 
and,  on  the  other  side,  More's  De 
jlSlfrico  Dorobemensi  Archiepiscopo, 
ed.  Thorkelin,  Lond.  1789.  The 
editor  of  the  .^fric  Homilies  (Mr 
Thorpe)  assigns  them  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York.  It  may  be  that 
the  two  great  ^Ifrics,  tutor  and 
pupil,  were  joint  contributors  to  the 
vernacular  literature.  See  an  ela- 
borate article  in  Niedner's  Zeitschrift 
fwr  die  hiatorische  Tkeologie,  1855. 
Heft  IV.  pp.  487  sq. 

*  See  Wright,  ubi  sup.  485,  486. 

8  Ibid.  497,  where  it  is  shewn  to 
be  not  improbable  that  ^Ifric  Batta 
spoke  of  the  Eucharist  in  terms 
resembling  those  employed  by  his 
fellow- worker  of  Canterbury  in  the 


famous  Paschal  Homily ;  see  above^ 
p.  181,  n.  5. 

*  See  Wanley*8  Catalogue  of  An- 
glo-Saxon MJ^S.  (in  Hickes'  The- 
saurus), II.  140 — 143.  There  was 
another  "Wolstan  (or  Wulfstan)  at 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 
He  was  a  monk  of  Winchester  and 
a  respectable  Latin  poet.  Wright, 
pp.  471 — 474.  Contemporary  with 
him  was  the  Latin  poetess  Kos- 
witha,  a  nun  of  Gandersheim.  See 
her  Carmina,  ed.  Witemb.  1707. 

^  His  mathematical  and  astrono- 
mical learning  was  suspected ;  and 
the  vulgar  thought  him  guilty  of  al- 
liance with  the  devil.  Only  a  few 
of  his  works  have  been  published. 
See  especially  his  Epistles,  in  the 
Scriptores  Franc,  ed.  Duchesne,  11. 
787  sq.  His  treatise  on  the  Eucha- 
rist is  mentioned  above,  p.  182, 
n.  1, 

•  See  above,  p.  149,  n.  7. 
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By  this  and  other  kindred  institutions'  it  was  shewn    eastern 

that   a  fresh   era   of  comparative  illumination   had  now  '- 

opened  in  the  west.  The  seeds  of  knowledge  and  of  moral 
culture,  planted  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  were  beginning 
to  produce  more  salutary  fruits;  for  though  the  systems 
of  the  schoolmen  were  in  many  points  imperfect,  they 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  great  advance  upon  the 
barbarism  which  marked  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
materializing  spirit  of  the  tenth. 


EASTERN    CHURCH. 

The  Eastern  Church,  while  it  continued  to  preserve  ^;^**'**'"^ 
its  former  intellectual  level®,  manifested  a  deplorable  defect  iZt^lSiii 
of  earnestness  and  moral  health.  We  gather  this  especially 
from  records  of  the  image-controversy,  which,  although  it 
had  rapidly  subsided  after  the  council  of  Nicsea  (787), 
started  into  life  again  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
period.  It  had  been  revived,  indeed,  by  some  of  the 
Frankish   prelates®   (such   as  Agobard  and   Claudius  of 


^  Those  more  especially  influ- 
enced by  Gerbert  were  Bobbio, 
Bheims,  Aurillac,  Tours,  and  Sens. 

8  Above,  p.  77.  Of  the  Eastern 
dissenting  bodies  the  Armenians, 
who  are  like  the  Jacobites  in  nearly 
every  feature,  were  most  flourishing 
throughout  the  present  period.  See 
Neumann's  Gesch.  der  Armenischen 
LUercUur,  pp.  114  sq.  Leipzig, 
1836  ;  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Eaat- 
em  Church,  pp.  7  sq.  Their  separa- 
tion is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
accidental  absence  of  the  Armenian 
bishops  from  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  (451) ;  hence  they  never  received 
its  decrees,  and,  in  596,  they  repu- 
diated it,  under  their  patriarch 
Abr^am  I.,  at  the  synod  of  Tovin. 
The  chief  patriarch  was  henceforth 
called  'Catholicos/  and  resided  in 
the  convent  of  Echmiadzin,  now  be- 
longing to  Russia:  Golovin's  CaU" 
casus,  p.  168,  Lond.  1854.    An  at- 


tempt was  made  about  866  to  win 
them  over  to  the  Eastern  Church, 
but  it  was  fruitless.  See  Spicileg. 
Bom.  torn.  x.  pt.  11.  449. 

*  Above,  pp.  169,  170.  In  825  a 
synod  had  been  held  at  Paris  under 
Louis-le-D^bonnaire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  the 
Fathers  thought  of  the  use  of 
images  in  Divine  worship.  The 
prelates  there  assembled  did  not 
hesitate  to  censure  the  prevHiling 
superstitions  on  this  subject,  more 
especially  in  Italy  (Mansi,  Xiv. 
414),  and  also  animadverted  on  the 
language  of  the  pope  in  his  attempt 
to  answer  the  Zibri  Cardini  (above, 
p.  84).  At  the  same  time  they 
were  opposed  to  the  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  Iconoclasts.  Some  of 
the  Frankish  prelates  even  went  on 
a  mission,  flrut  to  Borne,  and  then 
to  Constantinople,  in  the  capacity 
of  mediators  between  the  pope  and 


EASTERN 
CHURCH. 


Lm  the 
Annenian 

(d.  820). 


The  rettistance 
of  Nicephorus: 


and  the 
CoMtautino- 
politan  monks 

under 

Theodore  the 
atudite. 
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Turin) ;  but  there,  as  images  were  not  so  grieYOUi^ 
abused,  the  agitation  they  excited  was  not  pennanent 
In  the  Byzantine  capital,  however,  the  Iconoclasts  grew 
up  into  a  powerful  body,  and  were  able,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  sway  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

The  germs  of  a  reaction  seem  to  have  been  always 
cherished  in  the  army,  who,  as  we  observed,  had  beoi 
the  main  support  of  an  Iconoclastic  monarch* ;  and  when 
Leo  the  Armenian  (813—820)  was  invested  with  the  purple, 
they  rejoiced  to  see  him  take  the  lead  in  the  suppression 
of  all  images  (the  symbol  of  the  cross  excepted).  Leo 
strove  at  first  to  bring  about  his  reformation  by  conciliatoiy 
means  ^;  but  as  Nicephorus,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  inflexibly  devoted  to  the  present  ritual  of  the  church, 
he  fell  under  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  court.  A» 
in  the  former  time,  the  spirit  of  resistance  still  continued 
to  be  strongest  in  the  monks'.  They  were  now  headed 
by  the  abbot  of  the  Studion  (a  great  monastery  of  Con- 
stantinople), Theodore  Studita  (759—826),  who  maintained 
that  an  inferior  worship  {irpoa-Kvvrja-if;)  of  the  sacred  images 
was  to  be  recognized  as  an  essential  article  of  faith*.  His 
violence,  united  with  the  firmness  of  Nicephorus,  impelled 


the  emperor  Michael  II.  See  Life 
of  JJouis-le-Debonnaire,  in  Pertz,  ii, 
631. 

^  Above,  p.  82. 

^  He  represented,  among  other 
things,  that  the  'people'  were  op- 
posed to  image-worship  (5  \a6s 
aKaydaXi^rai  did.  t&s  eUdvas,  \4- 
yovres  6rt  KaKcHs  avtcLi  Trpoa-Kwov- 
fj.€v,  Kal  8tl  5t4  tovto  tA  SOvri 
Kvpieiiovffof  i}fi(2v) :  but  this  anti- 
pathy (as  will  appear  in  the  sequel) 
was  far  from  general.  He  urged 
also  the  importance  of  scriptural 
proof  for  the  practice  {veia-ov  '^fids 
fit*  ov  iK€ipa  TrpocKwc^TCy  TTJs  ypa<p7js 
fi^  iXo^(^V^  piyrws  irc^Trore).  For  an 
account  of  the  whole  interview  be- 
tween Leo  and  the  patriarch,  see 
the  Chronograph,   (in  Continuation 


of  Theophanes),  p.  437,  and  the 
Life  of  Nicepho7'ri8j  by  his  pnpO, 
Ignatius,  in  the  Acta  Sanct.  Mart 

II.  296,  704. 

^  Above,  p.  80,  n.  '2. 

*  He  argued,  that  the  hostility  to 
images  arose  from  disbelief  in  the 
reality  of  Christ's  human  nature. 
See  his  Bi^os  SoyfiariKT^  (three  die- 
courses  against  Iconoclasm),  pasrim. 
Most  of  his  numerous  works  relate 
to  the  same  question,  and  are  written 
in  the  same  vehement  tone.  See  a 
portion  of  them  in  Sirmond's  Ofp, 
torn.  V.  (?aris,  1696),  where  a 
(Jreek  Life  of  Theodoras  (?  by  a 
monk  named  Michaelis)  wiQ  be 
also  found.  Other  works  are  enu- 
merated in  Smith's  Biograph,  Did. 

III.  1057. 
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the  emperor  to  enter  on  a  strenuous  course  of  action.     He    eastern 

OHTTRCH 

forbade  the  public  meetings  of  the  monks,  and  bound  them ~ 


to  maintain  a  total  silence  on  the  subject  of  dispute^; 
himself  avowing  no  desire  at  present  to  expel  the  images 
entirely.     But  as  soon  as  he  could  count  upon  the  help  iconoclastic 
of  many  of  the  bishops,  he  convened  a  synod®  at  Con- (815): 
stantinople  (815)  for  this  purpose;  and,  on  finding  that 
the  patriarch  was  still  immoveable,  proceeded  to  eject  him 
from  his  throne.     It  was  bestowed  on  a  severe  Iconoclast, 
Theodotus,  but  all  the  ardent  image-worshippers  imme- 
diately renounced  communion  with  him  ^    Their  resistance 
now  brought  down  upon  their  heads  the  most  inhuman 
persecutions,  and  a  number  of  the  monks  (their  leader,  persecution  of 
Theodore,  included)  felt  the  lashes  of  the  vigilant  police,  ^^^'' 
and  died  in  prison  or  in  exile®. 

The  accession  of  the  new  emperor,  Michael  II.  (820—  oentic  wdicy 
829),  filled  the  image- worshippers  with  hope.    He  tolerated 
them  on  principle,  and  laboured  even  to  effect  a  general 
understanding  in  the  disputants  on  either  side®.     But  men 

^  Theodore,  the  Studite,  in  a  "^  The  confonning  party,  who  re- 
vehement  circular,  denounced  all  sorted  to  a  kind  of  mental  reserva- 
those  who  yielded  to  the  edict.  tion  {olKOPOfiia,  as  they  called  it), 
£pist.  lib.  II.  ep.  2.  were    regarded    by    the     rest    as 

^  Mansi,  xiv.  135.  This  synod  traitors.  See  the  Letter  of  Theo- 
(never  recognized  in  the  Western  dore  to  Nicephorus,  the  banished 
Church)  condemned  the  Acts  of  patriarch,  lib.  ii.  ep.  18.  We 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  (787),  and  learn  from  another  of  these  letters 
decreed  that  all  paintings  in  the  (lib.  ii.  ep.  115)  that  men  of  his 
churches  should  be  destroyed,  as  way  of  thinldng  travelled  into 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  Italy  for  ordination,  shunning  the  • 
and  vessels  which  were  marked  by  Iconoclasts  as  nothing  less  than 
any  sacred  image.  Neander  (vi.  heretics.  They  did  not,  however, 
172),  relying  perhaps  on  a  letter  yield  to  the  exclusive  theory  of 
of  the  next  emperor,  Michael,  Rome,  but  viewed  the  pope  as  one 
(Mansi,  xrv.  417),  supposes  that  of  the  patriarchs  (rh'  ireirraKhpv^v 
a  council  (*  locale  conciUum ')  had  Kpdros  ttjs  iKKXtjcias),  though  grant- 
been  held  anterior  to  the  depo-  ing  him  the  first  place  in  general 
sition  of  Nicephorus,  in  order  to  councils  (lib.  n.  ep.  129). 
effect  a  compromise  between  the  ^  See,  besides  the  Life  of  Theo- 
opposite  extremes.  The  images  or  •  dore,  the  touching  story  of  his 
pictures  were  to  be  raised  into  a  pupil,  Nicetas,  another  Studite 
higher  part  of  the  churches,  *  ne  ab  monk,  in  the  Act,  Sand,  Febr.  torn, 
indoctioribus  et  infirmioribus  adora-  I.  538  sq. 
rentur,'  ®  See  the  Life  of  Theodore  ike 
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fEASrERN 
CHURCH. 


Pergecutions 

Wider 

TheophUus 

(d.  842). 


like  Theodore  the  Studite  could  not  listen  to  a  propo* 
sition,  which  in  their  eyes  would  involve  a  compromin 
of  truth  \  The  schism  was,  accordingly,  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  present  reign. 

Theophilus,  the  heir  of  Michael  II.,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  829,  and  for  thirteen  years  directed  all  bil 
energies  to  silence  and  convert  the  monks,  who  dung  tt 
formerly  to  image-worship.  Very  many  of  his  acts  art. 
stained  by  cruelty,  although  his  enemies  have  been  unaUe 
to  deny  that  he  was  zealous  in  promoting,  what  he  deemed, 
the  cause  of  God,  and  upright  in  discharging  his  impeiial 
TrMfjaffnaup  dutics*.    But  it  happened  now,  as  at  the  death  of  Leo  IV.: 

restored  under  i  t  m  i 

TAttxtom,  hig  able  and  intriguing  relict,  Theodora,  who  admmisteied 
affairs  in  the  minority  of  her  son  (Michael  III.),  restoied 
the  interdicted  worship^,  banished  John  the  Grammarian, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  true  to  his  opinions, 
and  established  in  his  place  a  zealot  named  Methodioa. 
On  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  (Feb.  19,  843),  the  use  rf 
images  was  introduced  afresh  into  the  churches  of  the 
eastern  metropolis,  where  the  event  has  been  commemo- 
rated ever  since  by  an  annual  feast,  entitled  'Feast  of 
Orthodoxy.'  With  some  brief  exceptions,  the  Iconoclastic 
troubles  vanish  at  this  stage.     The  subsequent  decrees  of 


StudUe,  as  above,  c.  102 — 122.  This 
emperor,  in  writing  to  the  Western 
Church,  has  left  a  most  melancholy 
picture  of  the  extravagancies  of  the 
image-party.^  '  Psallebant  et  adora- 
bant,  atque  ab  eisdem  imaginibus 
auxilium  petebant.  Plerique  autem 
linteaminibus  easdem  imagines  cir- 
cumdabant,  et  filiorum  suoiiim  de 
baptismatis     fontibus     susceptrices 

[i.e.  sponsors]  faciebant 

Quidam  vero  sacerdotum  et  cleri- 
corum  colores  de  imaginibus  ra- 
deutes,  immiscuerunt  oblationibus 
et  vino,'  etc,  Mansi,  xiv.  420.  Even 
Theodore  himself,  while  arguing  for 
the  absolute  necessity  of  images  for 


fixing  in  our  minds  the  truth  of  ihi 
Incarnation,  was  compelled  to  ao> 
knowledge  that,  in  some  cases,  re- 
verence for  them  had  issued  in  iikt 
atry.  See  for  instance,  bis  EpuL 
lib.  II.  ep.  151:  and  Keander,  TL 
281,  282. 

^  Epist.  lib.  n.  ep.  171. 

'  See  the  evidence  respecting 
him  fairly  stated  in  Sohloner^s 
Geschwkte  der  bUder-OUrm,  Kaiaerf 
pp.  469  sq. 

8  Ibid.  544  sq.  For  the  strangt 
way  in  which  her  scruples,  as  to  tbe 
salvation  of  her  husband,  were  re- 
moved, see  the  ContinuaHom  rf 
TheophaneSj  lib.  iv.  o.  4. 


councils  at  Conatantinople',  in  869  and  879,  may  be  re-    bastebw 

garded  as  tlie  formal  winding-up  of  the  discussion, — till "^' 

it  was  at  length   reopened  by  the  Western  Churches  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  raaster-d])irit  of  the  image-worshippers,  as  we  have  £^"JJ^ 
seen  already,  was  the  abbot  Theodore,  the  Studite.  Nearly  ^^^^  **• 
all  hia  published  writings  bear  upon  this  point :  but  he  has 
left  a  multitude  of  other  worita  behind  him".  He  was  held 
in  very  high  repute,  and  thus  transmitted  the  impression 
which  was  made  upon  the  Eastern  Church  by  John  of 
Damascus,  whom  in  many  features  he  resembled.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  and  the  commencement  of 
the  tenth,  there  was  no  lack  of  scholars  at  Constantinople, 
owing  to  the  special  patronage  afforded  to  them  by  the 
emperors  Basil  the  Macedonian  (867 — 886)  and  Constantino 
Porphyrogennetus  (913 — 959).  Indeed  the  whole  of  t\ie-*seB/ 
present  period  witnessed  a  variety  of  literary  labours  in 
the  East,  although  they  are  too  often  compilations*  (or 
Catence)  from  the  older  stores  of  knowledge. 

Simeon'  (o  Mero^paoT^?),  who  appears  to  have  flou- g^^ 
riahed  about  900,  was  not  destitute  of  originality,  but  it 
is  manifested  chiefly  in  hia  numerous  Lives  of  Saints*; 


*  Here,  OS  [n  the  earlier  aynod 
(S4.3),  tlio  language  of  the  second 
ooundl  of  NioEBH  was  confirmed. 
In  869,  the  third  canon  puts  the 
worship  of  the  sncred  image  of  our 
LonJ  npon  a  level  with  tha  worship 
of  the  Gospels  :  Maosi,  syi.  +oo. 
Traces  of  a  short  reactioti  of  Icono- 
claem,  about  S6o,  are  found  in  an 
epistle  of  popo  Nicholas  I.;  Manai, 

'  See  above,  p.  190,  n.  4. 

'  e.g.  ConstantidB  Porpliyrogan- 
netua  suggested  the  formation  of 
compendious  wor^  from  all  the  ear- 
ner writers.  They  were  arranged  un- 
der fifty-three  heads,  embracing  .bis- 
torj,  politics,  aad  morals.  Schiiickh, 

U.  A. 


'  See  I-eo  Allatiua,  Pe  Simeonam 
ScripiU  Diatriba, 

'  The  number  of  these  is  reck- 
oned at  Bts  or  seven  hundred :  but 
many  seem  to  have  beao  oooipiled 
by  other  writers.  Jbid,  and  Fabri- 
cius,  SthlioOi.  Oraca,  ed.  Earles, 
X.  iSSaq.  The  rest  Of  his  vorks 
are  AnnaU,  Sermoat,  Poena,  &o. 
See  the  list  in  Smith's  Bwjr.  Did. 
lir.  955,  9J4.  His  credulity  was 
quite  prodigious,  for  ejcpresaions 
like  the  following  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  believed  hie  own  stories. 
He  is  speaking  of  his  namesake 
Symeon  Stylites,  the  elder  i  'A\X<1 
SiSoiKa    fiil  roU  /Lf-rd  TaCra   ^tCfloi 
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EASTBKN 
OHUKOH. 


(Beumenitu, 
(ctare.  950). 


Eutpchiu*  of 
Alexandria 

(d.  940). 


PhOtiM 

(d.  891?). 


His  varied 
erttdition./. 


the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  may  have  been  Vh 
castings  from  the  earlier  Legends.  None  of  the  expositoil 
of  Holy  Scripture  is  more  worthy  of  a  passing  notice  tli«iij= 
the  Thracian  bishop,  (Ecumenius  (circ.  960).  Though  to 
borrowed  largely  from  St  Chrysostom,  his  Commentaries^ 
on  the  ActSf  the  Ganonioal  EpistUsy  and  the  Apocalypse, 
betoken  a  isound  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  materials, 
and  are  always  neatly,  if  not  elegantly,  Written.  As  a 
general  scholar,  tincttired  also  with  the  love  of  science,  we 
may  notice  an  Egyptian  prelate,  Eutychins*  (Said  Ebn- 
Batrich),  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (W3 — ^940). 

But  the  ripest  and  most  highly  gifted  of  the  Eastem 
scholars,  in  the  period  under  our  review,  was  Photius*,  m 
exalted  servant  of  the  court  of  Byzantium  in  the  middk 
of  the  ninth  century.  His  character,  indeed,  is  sullied  \j 
ambition,  and  too  oft  by  his  forgel^ilness  of  higher  dotiei 
and  unprincipled  devotion  to  the  world;  yet  as  a  writer 
no  one  will  deny  that  he  conferred  a  lasting  boon  on  thai 
and  future  ages.  In  addition  to  his  Bihlioiheca  (criticisins 
in  almost  every  field  of  ancient  literature),  his  Nomocawm 
(or  a  digest  of  ecclesiastical  laws),  his  interesting  LeUm, 
and  a  string  of  minor  works,  he  published  treatises  direcfly  ] 
bearing  on  theology  and  sacred  exegesis.  Some  of  these  ■ 
are  in  the  form  of  Homilies  and  Commentaries* ^  and  in 
one  (the  Amphilochia)  he  attempts  to  solve  a  number  of 
perplexing  questions  in  Divinity.    The  rest  are   chiefly 


^  The  ExpositioD  of  the  Cfospds 
frequently  attributed  to  him  ap- 
pears to  be  the  work  of  a  later 
writer,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  a 
monk  of  Constantinople  (published 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1792).  The 
Commentaries  of  CEcumenius  have 
been  often  printed  {e.g.  Paris,  2 
vols,  folio,  163 1).  For  Uiat  on  the 
Apocalypse,  see  Cramer's  CateruB, 
Oxf.  1840. 

'  His  Annales  (reaching  to  the 
year  940)  were  edited  by  Pococke^ 


Oxon.  1659:  besides  which  be  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Medicine,  and  a  D^pn- 
tation  between  a  CkruUem  tmd  • 
Heretic.  See  Neale's  JBcut.  Ckurd, 
'Alexandria,*  II.  181 — 183. 

^  See  the  ample  aiticle  in  Smith's 
Biograph,  Diet,  hl  347—355. 

^  A  copy  of  the  CommeDtttT 
of  Photius  on  the  Paoline  £^ 
fitles,  mentioned  by  the  writer  of 
the  article  above,  is  among  tbe 
Cambridge-University  MSa  (Et  L 
30). 
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aimed  at  misbelievers  (such  as  the  PauKcians),  or  impeach 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  rival  Church  of  Eome. 

From  Photius,  therefore,  we  may  pass  to  a  dispute  in 
which  he  played  a  leading  part,  the  controversy  which 
resulted  in  the 


6BPABA- 

TION  OP 

BAST  AND 

WBST. 


SCHISM  BETWEEN   THE  EASTERN  AND  THE  WESTERN 

CHURCHES. 

The  materials  of  dissension  had  been  long  accumulating, 
and  there  needed  only  a  direct  collision  of  the  Boman  and 
Byzantine  patriarchs  to  tear  asunder  the  surviving  fibres 
which  composed  the  bond  of  peace.  Apart  £rom  the  di- 
vergencies of  temperament  and  intellectual  bias,  which  in 
periods  like  the  present  were  not  easily  adjusted,  the  old 
leaven*^  of  ambition,  jealousy,  and  envy  had  fermented  more 
and  more.  One  subject  of  dispute  assumed  the  gravest 
character,  relating  as  it  did  to  the  Procession  of  the  TLo\j  doctHneofthe  • 
Ghost.  It  had  already  occupied  the  leading  theolo^ans  ^it^^ 
of  the  East  and  West  (for  instance,  Alcuin  and  John  of 
Damascus),  and  was  now  put  forward  still  more  promi- 
nently on  both  sides'.  The  Greeks,  while  they  admitted 
fuUy^  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  communicated  by,  and  through, 


^  Above,  pp.  41,  42,  51 ;  p.  58, 
n.  2  ;  p.  62,  n.  i ;  p.  133.  DoUin- 
ger  traces  the  origin  of  the  schism 
directly  to  the  Council  in  Trullo 
(691),  when  the  Greek  bishops  shew- 
ed what  he  thinks  an  unjustifiable 
'fastidiousness  on  the  subject  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,* 
III.  83:  cf.  Neander,  vi.  298,  299; 
Stanley's  Eastern  Church,  pp.  23  sq. 

^  The  following  is  the  title  of  a 
tract'  by  Photius:  KarA  tQv  ttjs 
iraXaids'Ptbfnjs  6ti  iK  Harpbs  fi6i^ov 
ixTTopeiierai  rb  JJpevfia  rb  Aylov 
d\V  oifxl  Kal  iK  Tov  Tlov.  It  is 
printed  in  the  Ptmoplia  of  Euthy- 
mius  Zigabenus  (pp.  112,  113,  ed. 
Tergovist.  17 10).     On  the  introduc- 


tion of  the  clause  FUioque  into  the 
western  creeds,  see  above,  p.  62, 
n.  I,  and  the  references  there. 

'^  Neale's  Eastern  Chwch^  Introd. 
Dissert,  in.  The  language  of  John 
of  Damascus  (quoted  by  Neander, 
VI.  295)  is  as  follows:  tlov  hk  TLvev- 
fia,  o^x  ^5  ^^  airov,  d\V  ds 
di  a^rov  ix  rod  Uarpbs  iKiropevb^ 
fievoV  fjJivoi  ykp  aXrios  &  Uar^p, 
'Juxta  vero  Latinos,  a  Patre  et 
Filio:  quamvis  in  quibusdam  Grse- 
corum  expositionibus  eundem  Spiri- 
tura  a  Poire  per  Filium  procedere 
reperiamus.*  Scotus  Eiigena,  De 
Ihviaione  Natures,  p.  85,  ed.  Oxon. 
168 1.  Cf.  Laud,  Cor^,  with  Fisher, 
pp.  17 — 20,  Oxf.  1839. 
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SEPARA- 
TION OP 
EAST  AND 
WEST. 


Deposition  qf 
the  patriardt 

Ignatim,  858. 


The  conduct  of 
his  rival, 
Pliotius. 


the  Son,  and  therefore  may  be  called  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son,"  denied  as  fully  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghort 
proceeded  equally  from  Both  the  other  Persons  of  the 
blessed  Trinity.  To  argue  thus  appeared  to  them  a  vio-. 
lation  of  the  truth,  that  God  the  Father  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  single  Root  or  underived  Principle  of  Godhead  (as 
the  apxri  of  all  being).  Other  grounds  of  discord  came 
to  light  hereafter,  but  from  the  importance  of  the  doctrioe, 
the  Procession  of  thfe  Holy  Ghost  has  ever  been  the  morit 
conspicuous  topic  in  the  quarrels  of  the  East  and  West 

The  deposition  of  Ignatius^  by  the  worthless  Gdesar 
Bardas,  uncle  of  Michael  IH.,  was  followed  by  the  ele- 
vation of  Photius  to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople (858).  He  was  before  a  courtier  and  a  layman, 
but,  as  happened  not  unfr-equently  in  such  an  age,  he 
passed  at  once  through  the  subordinate  gradations  of  the 
ministry,  and  in  a  week  had  reached  the  highest  honours 
of  the  Church^.  Ignatius  was,  however,  far  too  conscioTis 
of  integrity  to  sign  his  own  disgrace,  and  sentence  was 
accordingly  pronounced  against  him  at  a  council'  drawn 
together  by  his  rival  in  the  following  year  (859).  But 
as  the  friends  of  the  deposed  were  still  a  formidable  body*, 
Photius  ventured  to  invoke  the  mediation  of  the  Church  of 
Rome^,  and  for  that  purpose  put  himself  into  commnni- 
cation  with  the  equally  ambitious  pontiff,  Nicholas  I.  The 
latter,  bent  as  we  have  seen  on  carrying  out  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore  Decretals®,   now  came   forward  as  an  autocratic 


^  See  the  contemporary  Life  of 
IgnativjS,  by  Nicetas  Paphlago,  a 
warm  admirer  of  him,  in  Mansi, 
xvi.  209  sq.  According  to  this  au- 
thority, Bardas  had  been  excommu- 
nicated by  Ignatius  on  the  charge  of 
incest  with  the  wife  of  his  own  son. 

*  Ihid,  27g,  232.  Photius  urged 
on  his  own  behalf  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  pressed  upon  him  by  the 
clergy  as  well  as  by  the  court. 

^  The  report  of  its  proceedings 


was  destroyed  at  the  eighth 
of  the  following  council  in  869. 

*  See  Photii  J^oist,  m.  VI.  Yin.; 
ed.  Montague,  Lond.  1651. 

^  See  the  reply  of  Nicholas  I 
(Sept.  25,  860)  to  a  lettor  of  ibe 
emperor  (now  lost),  in  Mano,  rr. 
162 :  and  the  somewhat  folsoaM 
letter  of  Photius  himself  in  Bm- 
nius,  Armdles,  ad  an.  859,  §  61. 

«  Above,  pp.  145  sq.  He  ■«• 
tually  rebuked  Photiiis  in  8^  tir 
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judge '^.     In  this  capacity  lie  sent  two  legates  to  Constan-     separa- 
tinople  (860),  but  they  were  not  proof  against  the  threats    ea^t  ajsb 
and  bribery  of  the  court  ®.    They  recognized  the  claims  of 


WEST. 


the  intruder,  Photius  (861) ;  yet  their  sentence  was  ere  recognized  ip 

'  \  /  »    ^  papal  Upates : 

long  repudiated®  by  a  Eoman  synod  (863),  which,  after  ^'^^i^^* 
weighing  all  the  merits  of  Ignatius,  did  not  hesitate  to 
launch  anathemas  upon  his  rival.     This  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  angry  correspondence  between  the  emperor 
Michael  and  the  pope*^ ;  while  Photius  *\  throwing  off  the 
mask  and  waiving  all  his  former  courtesy,  proceeded  in 
a  council  held  at  Constantinople  to  denounce  the  Latin 
Church  in  general,  and  even  to  anathematize  the  pope  (867). 
The  quarrel  was  embittered  by  occurrences  already  noted  ^^^^'^ 
in  the  missions  of  Bulgaria'^   The  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  ^^*^^^- 
in  that  country  had  been  due  at  first  to  the  Byzantine 
Church,  but  on  the  introduction  of  a  staff  of  Latin  clergy 
in  866,  the  province  had  been  wrested  fi-om  the  hands  of 
Photius.    He  alluded  to  this  point  iii  the  '  Encyclica'  which  eA«r?A.^"'*'* 
he  put  forth  on  summoning  the  council  of  867,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  charge  the  western  missionaries  with 
departures  from  the  faith". 


his  slowoess  in  perceiving  the  weight 
of  such  Decretals.    Mansi,  XV.  1 74. 

7  In  the  Letter  to  the  emperor 
above  cited,  and  another  of  the  same 
date  to  Photius.     Mansi,  XV.  i68. 

®  Ibid,  XV.  116,  where  Nicholas 
informs  the  emperor  that  the  un- 
worthy legates  have  been  excom- 
municated. 

^  Ihid.  XV.  178  sq.,  245  sq. 

^®  The  emperor's  letter  is  lost,  but 
its  contemptuous  character  may  be 
inferred  from  the  more  dignified  re^ 
ply  of  Nicholas  (865).  Ibid,  xv. 
187  sq.  He  despises  the  imperial 
threats  ('  Nolite  nobis  minas  prseten- 
dere,  quoniam  nee  illas  metuimus, 
nee  per  has  prsecepta  vestra  facie- 
mus:'  ib.  213),  being  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  the  Eastern  court :  of.  the 
equally  characteristic  letter  to  the 


emperor  (866):  Ibid,  216  sq. 

"  See  Ejnst.  n.  pp.  47  sq.  This 
was  an  eDcyclical  letter  addressed 
to  the  leading  bishops  of  the  East, 
inviting  them  to  take  part  in  a 
sjmod.  For  a  brief  notice  of  its 
acts,  see  Anastasius,  Prcef.  ad  Con" 
ciL  (Ecumen.  vni.  [i,  e.  the  so-called 
oecumenical  council  of  Constantino- 
ple, 869] :  Mansi,  xvi.  i  sq. 

^'  Above,  pp.  132,  133. 

^3  He  dwelt  especially  on  the 
Western  doctrine  of  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  fitsting  on  the  Sab- 
bath (Saturday).  The  cause  of  the 
Latins  was  defended,  among  others, 
by  the  learned  Batramnus  of  Corbey, 
whose  reply  (in  D'Achery's  SpiciU- 
giuniy  1. 63 — 112)  is  characterized  by 
great  moderation. 
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SEPABA- 

TION  OF 

EAST  AND 

WEST. 

RestoreUian  of 
JgnatUu, 


at  the  Council 
ofCorutanti' 

nople,  869- 


BeapptHntment 
of  Photiw, 
878, 


But  at  this  crisis,  a  new  emperor,  Basil  I.  (the  Mace- 
donian), whom  Photius  estranged  by  rejecting  him  from  the 
Communion/,  on  the  ground  of  his  complicity  in  the  as- 
sassination of  his  predecessor,  took  the  side  of  the  opponents 
and  proceeded  to  restore  Ignatius  to  his  see.  The  pope 
was  now  invited  to  acknowledge  him  afresh*,  and  at  the 
numerous  council  of  Constantinople*  (Oct.  5,  869 — ^Maich 
13,  870),  where  Photius  was  again  condemned,  the  schism 
between  the  rival  patriarchs,  as  well  as  that  between  the 
Christians  of  the  East  and  West,  appeared*  to  have  been 
healed. 

In  878,  when  Ignatius  was  no  more,  the  choice  of  the 
emperor  fell  upon  their  ancient  adversary,  Photius,  whom 
he  had  already  called  from  banishment.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  numerous  party  in  the  East,  who 
were  all  bitterly  opposed  to  the  imperial  nomination,  on 
the  ground  that  Photius  still  lay  under  sentence  of  a  coun- 
cil headed  by  the  pope.     To  satisfy  the  scruples  of  this 


^  See  on  this  point  tbe  annota- 
tions of  Neander,  vi,  314.  The 
same  view  is  taken  by  the  writer 
in  Smith's  Biogr.  Diet,  III.  349. 

*  Mansi,  xvi.  46. 

8  Ibid,  XVI.  I  sq.  This  council 
was  preceded  by  a  kindred  one  at 
Borne  (June,  869:  see  Jafif<^,  pp. 
^56,  257),  and  Eoman  influence, 
telling  as  it  did  in  favour  of  Igna- 
tius, was  predominant  throughout. 
Some  of  the  Greek  prelates,  it  is 
true,  protested  'non  bene  factum 
fuisse,  quod  Ecclesiam  Gonstanti- 
nopolitanam  tanta  subjectione  Ro- 
manae  subdi  ecclesise  permiserint' 
(Mansi,  xvi.  29);  and  the  follow- 
ing entry  of  a  Frankish  chronicler 
(quoted  by  Gieseler,  n.  471)  is  most 
significant:  *In  qua  synodo  de  ima- 
ginibus  adorandis  aliter  quam  ortho- 
doxi  doctores  ante  definierant,  statu- 
erunt ;  qusedam  etiam  pro  fwvore 
Bomani  pontificis,  qui  eorum  votia 
de  imaginibus  adorandis  annuit,  et 


qusedam  contra  antiquos  canoneB,' 
etc.  The  claim  of  the  council  to  be 
called  cecumeniccU  (cf.  above,  p.  83, 
n.  3)  is  entirely  set  aside  by  the  fact 
that  the  other  three  patriarchs  weie 
not  represented ;  the  pretended  en- 
voys of  those  sees  being  in  truth 
agents  from  the  Saracens,  who  hid 
come  to  Constantinople  on  matien 
of  business  (Photii  JSpist,  oxvm.: 
cf.  Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  CkwrA, 
n.  161,  162;  3rd  edit.). 

*  The  old  controversy  about  Bat 
garia  was,  however,  still  unsettled, 
and  we  find  John  VIII.  (878)  re- 
peatedly  holding  out  the  threat  of 
excommunication  against  Ignatios 
on  account  of  an  assertion  of  p^ 
triarchal  rights  in  ordaining  d^ey 
for  that  district :  Mansi,  xvii.  07* 
The  Eastern  influence  finally  tri- 
umphed; the  province  of  Achridi 
or  JuRtinianopolis  adhering  to  the 
see  of  Gonstantinople.     'Wiltschi  l« 

405- 
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Bchoo!^  an  effort  waa  next  made  to  win  his  approbation     rkpaba- 
of  their  recent  conduct,  such  appearing  the  most  likely   bast  anbi 

way  to  bring  the   quarrel  to  a  close.     Accordingly  the ~ 

pontifF,  John  VIII.,  more  pliant  than  his  predecessora,  and  ifecmmdiV 
affecting  to  undo  the  late  decisions  at  Constantinople  by  879. 
a  special  act  of  grace",  despatched  hia  legates  to  the  scene 
of  the  dispute  (Aug.  16,  879);  but  in  the  following  council, 
while  the  Easterns  seemed  to  recognize  his  right  of  in- 
terference, they  most  artfully  evaded  all  the  ultra-papal 
claims,  to   the  annoyance  of  the  Roman  Church'.     The  J'r"'")™'™' 
sanction  of  that  chnrch,  indeed,  was  for  a  time  conceded 
to  their  Acts';   but  when    she    saw  that   the    Byzantine 
patriarcli  determined  to  retain  his  jurisdiction  in  Bulgaria, 
notwithstanding  her  reiterated  threats,  she  had  recourse  to 
another  fulmination"  (circ.  881),  and  thus  the  intereoni- 
munion  of  the  two  rival  chiu-chcs  was  again  suspended. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  at  least,  the  marks  of  inter-  ^^"^'^^ 
conrae  are  slight  and  discontinuous.     In  1024  (or  there-  ^^'jgai, 
abouta)   the  emperor   Basil  II.,  struck   by  the  degraded 
state  of  Western  Christendom,  proposed  to  reestablish  a 


'  Neander,  yi.  jii,  321. 

■  See  hlB  Letters  in  Mansi,  IVI. 
479  aq.  The  policy  of  John  VIII, 
was  cliicfly  aimed  at  securing  tor 
LiulBsIf  tbe  province  of  Bnlgaria; 
aad  at  least,  according  to  the  Ito- 
man  version  of  tbe  matter,  Pbotius 
had  tKsMptied  this  condition,  but  had 
afterwards  falsified  the  papal  ra- 
Hcript,  so  that  before  it  was  submit- 
ted to  tlie  council  it  appeared  more 
favourable  to  the  independence  of 
the  Eastern  Cburch. 

'  The  Aeti  nf  the  comncU  are  in 
Mansi,  syii.  373  aq.  In  the  fifth 
session  (Jan.  16,  BSo),  tbe  Roman 
legates  declared  that  tb^  rect^- 
nized  PhotiuB  as  the  law^  patri- 
arch, and  rejected  the  council  of 
V6g,  at  which  ha  was  condemned. 
in  the  seoond  aesaioD  (Nov.  16, 
879),  the  clEuroa  of  tbe  papal  legates 
with  regard  to  Bulgaria  were  nSldiy 


repelled.  But  the  roost  remarkable 
feature  of  the  synod  ws9  its  reaf- 
firmation of  the  NiceDO-Conatanti- 
nopolitan  Creed,  without  the  clause 
'Filinque.'   lb.  p.  515. 

'  Thus  the  pope  writes  to  Fhotina 
(Ang.  13,  880) :  'Ea,  qme  pro  oausa 
tUie  reetitutianis  synodali  decreto 
Constautinopoli  mi»fric/"iiter  acta 
sunt,  recipimua.'  He  rejecta,  how- 
ever, any  of  the  Acts  to  which  his 
legates  may  have  assented  'contra 
apoHtoUcam  pneceptionem.'  Manu, 
sviL  185.  The  synod  waa  after- 
wards called  by  tbe  Latins  '  Paeudo- 
synoduB  Fhotiana.'  The  Greeks  re- 
gard it  as  '  (EcumenicaL' 

»  Mansi,  svi.  449 ;  Tvn.  537. 
For  the  later  meaaui'es  of  the  popea 
ai^nat  Photina,  aee  ibid.  XVlir.  il. 
He  waa  ^ain  diaplaced  in  861),  from 
political  motivea,  by  Leo  VI.,  and 
died  au  exile  in  Armenia  (cii 
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SEPABA-    concordat,  on  the  understandin&c   that  the  patriarchs  of 

TION  OP  t»  X  . 

BAST  Mij>   Kome  and  of  Byzantium  should  hereafter  act  upon  a  level; 

WEST.  .  . 

and  it  seems  that  John  XIX.  was  only  frightened  from 

considering  the  suggestion  by  the  ferment  it  excited  in 
the  West^  Indeed  a  kindlier  feeling  had  been  now  more 
generally  diffused,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that 
public  worship,  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  of  the  Greeks, 
was  tolerated  at  Home,  and  the  converse  at  Byzantium. 

i^wflrf  rupture,  g^^  ^j^jg  ^^^  circumstancc  eventually  became  the  ground 

of  fresh  disputes,  and  led  the  way  to  the  final  schism. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Michael  Cerularius,  in 
1053,  peremptorily  forbade  the  celebration  of  the  Latin 
ritual  in  his  province^;  and,  assisted  by  Leo,  metropolitan 
of  Bulgaria,  published  an  intemperate  attack'*  on  all  the 
members  of  the  Western  Church.  This  angry  missive 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Latins,  more  especially  of 
the  polemic  cardinal  Humbert*,  whose  reply,  though  very 
bitter  in  its  tone,  is  marked  in  some  respects  by  larger 
views  of  evangelic  freedom.  All  attempts  to  calm  the 
passion  of  the  disputants  were  vain :  and  when  the  papal 


1  Glaber  Badulph.  Hist,  lib.  iv. 
c.  I.  After  stating  the  proposal  as 
above,  he  continues:  'Dum  ergo 
adhuc  leni  sub  murmure  hujusce 
machinatores  in  conclayi  sese  pu- 
tarent  talia  tractavisse,  velox  fama 
de  ipsis  per  universam  Italiam  de- 
cucurrit.  Sed  qualis  tunc  tumultus, 
quam  vebemens  commotio  per  cuuc- 
tos  exstitit,  qui  audierunt,  dici  non 
valet.'  A  remonstrance  on  the  sub- 
ject was  addressed  to  the  pope  by 
William  of  Dijon. 

2  See  the  letter  of  Leo  IX.  (1054) 
to  Cerularius  of  Constantinople  and 
Leo  of  Achrida:  Mansi,  xix.  635. 

^  It  is  only  extant  in  the  Latin 
version  of  cardinal  Humbert,  in 
Baronius,  Annal.  ad  an.  1053,  §§  22 
sq.  It  was  addressed  to  John,  bishop 
of  Trani  (in  Apulia),  but  through 
him  'ad  universes  principes  sacer- 
dotum  et  sacerdotes  Francorum  et 


monachos  et  populos  et  ad  ipsnm 
reverendissimum  papam.'  He  in- 
sists, among  other  trivial  things,  on 
the  importance  of  using  common 
or  leavened  bread  in  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist,  instead  of  the  pas- 
chal  or  unleavened  bread,  which 
after  the  eighth  century  had  been 
common  among  the  Latins :  see  the 
Dissertaiion  concerning  Azymet,  in 
Neale's  Eastern  Churchf  Introd.  n. 
105 1  sq.  The  ground  of  the  objeC' 
tion  to  the  Latin  custom  was  alleged 
to  be  its  judaizing  tendency.  See 
another  angry  work  in  opposition  to 
the  Latin  Church  by  Nicetas,  a 
Studite  monk,  in  Canisius,  Led,  Afh 
tiq.  ni.  pt.  I.  pp.  308  sq.,  where 
Humbert's  JResponno  ia  also  printed. 
Nicetas  afterwards  recanted. 

^  See  above,  p.  184.  His  refiita* 
tion  is  printed  at  length  in  CanisiuBi 
Zect,  Antiq.  in.  pt.  i.  pp.  283  sq. 
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legates,  at  the  instance  of  a  Romanizing  emperor",  arrived    sepaha- 
at  Constantinople  in  1054,  they  found  the  patriarch  im-   east  and 

moveably  opposed  to  their  pretensions.     They  departed, 

therefore,  after  placing  on  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St 
Sophia  (July  16)  an  imperious  writ  of  excommunication ', 
which  was  followed  in  its  turn  by  an  anathema  from 
Cerularius  and  his  clergy  ^  The  disunion  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  sees  was  consummated  by  these  acts;  and 
as  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch®,  and  Jerusalem 
adhered  to  the  more  powerful  see  of  Constantinople,  the 
estrangement  was  transmitted  almost  universally  to  other 
countries  of  the  East®. 


THE   EASTERN   AND   WESTERN    SECTS. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  the  Paulicians*°  have  been  fully 
traced  already,  though  their  influence  gave  a  colour  to 
the  present  period  of  the  Church.  They  flourished  chiefly 
in  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Zendic  or  Parsee  re- 
ligion; and  a  mixture  of  their  creed  with  it  appears  to 
have  produced  the  sect  of  the  Thontrakians,  founded  hj  Thenctoftu 
one  Sembat,  a  Paulician   (between  833  and  854)  m  the 


^  This  tenderness  for  Eome  is 
indicated  in  the  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Leo  IX.  (1054):  Mansi, 
XIX.  667. 

^  See  the  JBrevis  Commemoratio 
of  Humbert  in  Canisius,  Ibid.  pp. 
325  sq.  Among  other  charges  le- 
yelled  at  the  Orientals  in  this  docu- 
ment the  following  are  remarkable  : 
'  Sicut  Arriani  rebaptizant  in  nomine 
sanctse  Trinitatis  baptizatos,  et  max- 
ime  Latinos;  sicut  DonatistsB  affir- 
mant, excepta  Grsecorum  Ecclesia, 
Ecclesiam  Christi  et  yerum  sacrifi- 
cium  atque  baptismum  ex  toto  mun- 
do  periisse;  sicut  Nicolaitae  camalca 
nuptias  concedunt  et  defendunt  sacri 
altaris  ministris;  sicut  Seyeriani 
maledictam  dicunt  legem  Mosis ; 
sicut  Pneumatomachi  yel  Theomachi 
absciderunt  a  symbolo  SpiritusSancti 


processionem  a  Filio/  etc, 

7  In  a  synod  held  at  Constan- 
tinople (1054) :  see  Leo  Allatius,  De 
Libris  Ecclmasticis  Cfrcecorvm,  ed. 
Paris.  1645,  pp.  161  sq. 

^  Peter  of  Antioch  acted  at  first 
the  part  of  a  mediator:  see  Monu- 
menta  Eccl,  Grcec,  ed  Coteler.  n. 
123  sq.  In  the  same  collection 
(pp.  138  sq.)  are  letters  addressed 
to  Peter  by  Cerularius,  in  which 
he  complains  of  the  pride  and  in- 
solent demands  of  the  legates,  and 
points  out  what  he  considers  fresh 
scandals  in  the  Latin  Church. 

^  At  the  period  of  the  separation 
it  seems  probable  that  the  number 
of  episcopal  sees  was  nearly  equal 
on  both  sides.  Pakner's  Treatise  on 
the  Church,  i.  164,  165,  3rd  edit. 

10  Aboye,  pp.  85 — 92. 
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8B0TS. 


Revival  of  the 
Euchites. 


province  of  Ararat*.  In  spite  of  persecution*  it  made  nu- 
merous converts,  more  especially  when  it  was  joined  by  an 
Armenian  bishop,  Jacob,  in  1002. 

This  century  had  also  witnessed  a  revival*  of  the  mys- 
tic sect  of  Euchites  (or  Enthusiasts),  who  afterwards  were 
known  by  an  equivalent  Slavonic  name,  the  Bogomileeu 
Proceeding  from  the  Eastern  Church  they  seem  to  haw 
maintained  substantially  the  Zendic  doctrine  of  two  piiik- 
ciples,  and  also  to  have  held  with  it  exaggerated  views 
of  the  importance  of  monastic  life,  which  they  regarded 
as  the  one  effective  agent  for  the  subjugation  of  the  flash 
and  for  disarming  all  the  powers  of  darkness. 
TrangmiiHon         Mauv  of  thcsc  Oriental  sects,  desirous  of  securiuff  pro- 

vf  many  of  *'  ,  or 

^^oieWeH^^  sclytcs  or  drivcu  from  their  early  haunts  by  dint  of  per- 
secution, migrated,  as  it  would  seem  most  frequently, 
along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  into  several  countries 
of  the  West.  The  progress  of  the  Bogomilea  and  the 
related  school  of  Cathari  belongs  to  the  following  period: 
but  the  seeds  of  lasting  controversies  were  now  scattered 
far  and  wide,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  even  in  the  Nether 
lands  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  The  name  with  which 
the  sectaries  are  branded  in  the  works  of  a  host  of  un- 
discriminating  adversaries,   is  the  odious  name  of  Maui- 


^  See  Chamchean's  (or,  as  the 
Germans  write  it,  Tschamtschean's) 
Oeschichte  von  Armenien,  ii.  884  sq.; 
Neander,  VI.  342  sq. 

*  The  Armenian  Church  (cf. 
above,  p.  189,  n.  8)  had  retained 
a  large  amount  of  judaizing  ele- 
ments (even  animal  sacrifices  in 
memory  of  the  dead),  and  accord- 
ingly the  antagonism  between  it 
and  the  Paulicians  was  complete. 
Ibid.  Akin  to  the  Armenians  in 
their  tenderness  for  Judaism,  were 
the  new  sect  of  Athinganians,  who 
appeared  in  Phrygia.  Neander  (vi. 
347  sq.)  conjectures  that  they  were 
a  remnant  of  the  judaizing  misbe- 
lievers whom  St  Paul  rebukes  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (ii.  21  sq.). 


^  Several  traces  of  them  in  flie 
interval  between  the  fourth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  have  bees 
pointed  out  by  Gieseler,  n.  489 
(note).  They  seem  to  have  had 
a  regular  church  constitution,  ud 
to  have  named  the  chief  teadbtfi 
'apostles.'  The  fullest  souroo  of 
information  respecting  them  at  tbe 
latter  date  is  the  TLcpl  hepr^da 
daifi&i/bjy  AidXoyoi  of  the  vety 
learned  Michael  Psellus  (circ.  1050)1^ 
ed.  Norimberg.  1838.  Among  other 
startling  practices  he  mentions  thit 
the  Euchites  were  '  devil-worsh^ 
pers:'  perhaps  conc^^tted  in  somo 
measure  with  the  'Yezeedees,'  on 
whom  see  Badger*8  Nestoriaiu,  U 
III — 134:  Lond.  1852, 
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chaeans*, — ^misbelievers  who  had  formerly,  aroused  the  zeal      sects. 
of  St  Augustine.     They  had  gained  a  stable  footing  in  the  rfuM-caiied 
church  of  Orleans  (circ.  1020),  and  attracted  notice  almost  inlEuro^^ 
simultaneously  in  other  distant  spots. 

So  far  as  we  can  eather  from  the  extant  traces  of  the  p**  ^^f^^nc- 

°  tive  tenets. 

movement^  aU  its  chief  adherents  were  distinguished  by  a 
tendency  to  rationalism,  while  they  preserved  the  mystic 
and  ascetic  elements  of  thought  we  have  just  noted  in  the 
Euchite.  Questioning  the  possibility  of  supernatural  birth, 
they  represented  the  humanity  of  Christ  as  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  a  body,  and  accordingly  concluded  that  His  death 
and  resurrection  also  were  imreal :  while  the  same  Docetic 
theory  resulted  in  contempt  of  aU  material  media  instituted 
to  promote  the  culture  of  the  soul.  They  undervalued,  if 
they  did  not  openly  abjure,  the  holy  sacraments,  professing 
to  administer  a  spiritual  baptism  and  a  spiritual  eucha- 
rist  instead  of  corresponding  ordinances  in  the  system  of 
the  Church®. 


*  The  other  view  (advocated,  for 
instance,  by  Gieseler,  II.  491)  is, 
that  the  western  sects,  now  stigma- 
tized as  Manichceans,  were  really 
descended  from  the  ancient  Manes, 
whose  disciples  had  not  been  ex- 
tinguished in  some  parts  of  Italy. 
This  class  of  writers  grant,  however, 
that  after  the  crusades  there  was  a 
kind  of  fusion  of  the  eastern  and 
western  sects,  and  that  the  Bogo- 
miles  (or  Euchites)  were  then  exactly 
like  the  French  and  Italian  'Mani- 
chaeans.'  The  view  adopted  in  the 
text  is  that  of  Muratori,  ArUiq, 
Italice  medii  uEvi,  v.  81 — 152 ; 
Gibbon,  V.  283  sq.,  ed.  Milman; 
and  Neander,  vi.  348. 

^  See  especially  the  Acts  of  the 
synods  of  Orleans  (1022)  and  of 
Arras  (1025)  in  Mansi,  XIX.  373, 
423 ;  Glaber  Kadulph.  Hist.  lib.  iii. 
c.  8 ;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Ademar, 
a  contemporary  monk  of  Angou- 
Idme,  in  Bouquet,  X.  154.  Besides 
the  tenets  mentioned  above^  these 
sectaries  made  light  of  all  the  me- 


diaeval saints,  and  reverenced  none 
except  apostles  and  martyrs:  they 
opposed  the  veneration  of  the  cross ; 
they  ridiculed  the  consecration  of 
churches ;  they  insisted  on  the 
greater  dignity  of  the  unmarried 
state,  and  even  spoke  of  sexual 
intercourse  when  sanctified  by  ma- 
trimony as  a  thing  accinned.  Like 
the  Euchites,  they  are  said  to  have 
worshipped  the  devil,  (above,  n.  3), 
and  to  have  religiously  abstained 
from  every  kind  of  animal  food. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Neander  on 
this  point,  VI.  352.  The  sect  ad- 
ministered a  rite  resembling  con- 
firmation. They  termed  it  the 
'consolamentum,'  or  communication 
of  the  Comforter.  Ibid,  At  the 
synod  of  Arras  they  brought  throe 
reasons  against  the  efficacy  of  bap- 
tism as  administered  by  the  Church 
— *(i)  quia  vita  reproba  ministro- 
rum  baptizandis  nullum  potest  prse- 
bere  salutis  remedium:  (2)  quia 
quidquid  vitiorum  in  fonte  renun- 
clatur    postmodum   in  vita  repetl- 
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SECTS. 

Persecution  qf 
the  sectaries. 


On  the  detection  of  this  band  of  heretics  in  Aquitaine 
and  other  parts  of  France,  a  synod  was  convened  at  Orleans 
in  1022,  where  thirteen  of  the  '  Manichaeans,'  who  were 
true  to  their  convictions,  suffered  at  the  stake\  Soon 
afterwards  a  kindred  faction  was  impeached  in  the  dioceses 
of  Lifege  and  Arras  by  a  synod  held  at  the  latter  place* 
(1025).  But  notwithstanding  the  extreme  severity' with 
which  the  leading  misbelievers  were  repressed,  the  sect 
went  on  fermenting,  more  especially  among  the  working 
class*.  Besides  a  host  of  other  *Manichgeans'  who  were 
executed  in  these  parts  and  even  in  the  north  of  Germany*, 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Milan  and  Turin  supplied  fresh  vic- 
tims to  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  age  (1030).  The  here- 
tics abounded  most  at  Monteforte®;  and  their  creed,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  had  even  fewer  elements  of  truth'  than 
were  surviving  in  the  other  branches  of  the  sect. 


tur :  (3)  quia  ad  parvulum  non  yolen- 
tern  neque  currentem,  fidei  Desciura, 
suaeque  salutis  atque  titilitatis  igna- 
rum,  in  quern  nulla  regeneration  is 
petitio,  nulla  fidei  potest  inesse 
confessio,  aliena  voluntas,  aliena 
fides,  aliena  confessio  nequaquamper- 
tinere  videtur.*  Mansi,  xix.  425. 

^  Authorities  above,  p.  203,  n.  5. 

'  Mansi,  xix.  423  sq.  The  abp. 
Gerhard  II.  refuted  the  objections 
of  the  sectaries  at  length.    Ibid, 

^  Almost  the  only  prelate  who 
denounced  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  times  was  Wazon,  bishop  of 
Libge  (d.  1047):  see  his  noble  lan- 
guage in  the  Gesta  Epiacoporum 
Leodiensium,  in  Martbne  and  Du- 
rand's  Collection  iv.  898  sq. 

*  They  were  particularly  stimu- 
lated, first  by  Gimdulf,  an  Italian, 
and  then  by  a  teacher  of  the  name 
of  Bamihed,  who  was  at  last  hunted 
down  and  burned. 

^  Herimanni  Chron.  an.  1052 
(Pertz,  vir.  130). 

«  Glaber  Radulph.  Hid,  lib.  IV. 
c.  2.  A  new  name  began  to  be 
appL'ed  in  Italy  at  this  period  to 


all  kinds  of  sects.  It  was  thai  of 
PcUareni,  or  PcUerini,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  'pataria,' 
a  Milanese  word  =  'popular  fao* 
tion.'  It  was  originally  the  nidL- 
name  given  by  the  clergy  to  the 
popular  party  of  Milan  during  the 
agitations  against  the  marriage  d 
the  priests:  Schrockh,  XXIIL  3491 
350;  Neander,  vi.  67,  68. 

^  See  Landulphi  Hist.  MedidUm, 
lib.  n.  c.  27  (in  Muratori,  /Script. 
Ital.  TV,  88.  sq.),  where  an  account 
is  given  of  the  sect  by  one  of  its 
functionaries,  Gerhard,  who  was 
summoned  by  archbp.  Heribert  of 
Milan.  According  to  him,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  though  in 
words  accepted  as  the  truth,  were 
robbed  of  all  their  meaning  by  an 
ultra-spiritualistic  style  of  exposi- 
tion. Thus  the  Son  of  God  is  made 
to  signify  a  soul  that  has  become 
the  object  of  God^s  love ;  the  birth 
of  Chrirt  from  the  Virgin  is  the 
new  birth  of  a  soul  out  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  while  the  '  Holy  Ghott* 
is  the  true  understandini^  of  these 
Scriptures. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


ON   THE  STATE  OP  INTELLIGENCE  AND  PIETT. 


In  sketching  the  religious  life  of  Western  Christendom   means  op 
at  this  period,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  "between  the      know- 

...  .  LEDGE. 

tenth  century  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  ninth  and — 

the  eleventh.     The  influence  of  the  Carlovingian  schoola,  <ntfie  decree  o/ 
supported  as  they  were  by  Louis-le-D^bonnaire  and  Charles- 
le-Chauve®,  was  very  widely  felt :  it  ended  only  when  do- 
mestic troubles,  the  partition  of  the  empire,  and  the  savage 
inroads  of  the  Northmen  checked  all  further  growth.     The 
same  is,  speaking  generally,  true  of  England;   but  the 
noble  efforts  of  king  JElfred®  to  revive  the  ancient  taste 
for  learning  rescued  his  dominions,  in  some  way  at  least, 
from  the  barbaric  darkness  which  continued  to  oppress  the 
continent  of  Europe,  till  the  dawn  of  the  Hildebrandine  Tenth  century 
reformation.     Nearly  all  the  intermediate  time  is  desert,  S?*.  ^^^ 
one  expanse  of  moral  barrenness  and  intellectual  gloom  *^. 

As  in  the  former  period",  the  instruction  of  the  masses  i^f^-^^ 
was  retarded  by  the  multiplicity  and  breaking  up  of  Ian-  '"'^^• 
guages,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  adherence  of  the  Western 
Church  to  Latin  only  as  the  vehicle  of  worship.     It  was 


8  In  the  former  reign  the  lite- 
rature was  almost  exclusively  re- 
ligious, owiDg  to  the  predilections 
of  the  monarch,  but  the  court  and 
schools  of  Charles-le-Chauve  dis- 
played a  stronger  relish  for  more 
general  learning  ('utriusque  erudi- 
tionis  Divinse  scilicet  et  humanse'  is 
the  language  of  the  Council  of  Sa- 
vonibres  in  859):  cf.  Guizot,  n.  371. 


*  Above,  pp.  186,  187. 

^®  See,  for  instance,  Mabillon,  Act, 
Sanct,  Ord.  Beried,,  saec.  v.  PrsBf. 
Other  writers  {e.  g.  Hallam,  Lit,  of 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  I.  §  Jo)  con- 
sider the  tenth  an  advance  upon  the 
seventh  century,  more  particularly 
in  France. 

^^  See  above,  p.  95. 
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I  OF   now,   in   fact,   disused^   by  nearly  all  excepting  clerics. 
'Iknow-      Many  of  tlie  coancila  have,  however,  laid  especial  BtreaBi 

-_ on  the  necessity  of  preaching  in  the  native  dialects*.    They 

prtaihbie.  urge  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded,  both  in  town  and' 
country  parishes',  of  gaining  a  complete  acquaintance  wi^ 
the  precious  Word  of  God.  The  doctrines  of  the  Saviour** 
incarnation,  death,  and  final  triumph  in  behalf  of  man,  tii8 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  value  of  the  sacraments,  the 
blessedness  of  joining  in  the  act  of  public  prayer,  the  need 
of  pure  and  upright  living,  and  the  certainty  of  fdtuio.' 
judgment  in  accordance  with  men's  works,  are  recora^ 
mended  as  the  leading  topics  for  the  expositions  of  tho' 
priest'.    But  insufficient  training*,  even  where  he  was  alivft 


'  'BUca,  QcKhickte  der  rSmmA. 
Lit.  in  kiavt.  Zeit.  p.  J9. 

'  e.g.  The  counoil  of  Majence, 
in  S4;,  orders  (c.  t)  that  biahops 
ahduli]  not  only  be  RsaJduous  in 
preaching,  bat  that  tho;  ahmild 
be  able  to  translate  their  homilies 
into  Ramana  natica  or  Theotitca 
(Deutech),  'quo  faciliuB  cuDcti  pos- 
eint  intelligere  qnie  diountur.'  The 
practice  of  the  English  in  this  re- 
spect is  illnetrated  bj  ^Ifrio  and 
Wulfstao  (see  above,  p.  iSS):  and 
in  j^fric'e  Caaumt.  c.  13  (Johnson, 
^-  397)>  '''6  priest  ia  distinctly  re- 
nunded  of  his  duty  to  expound  the 
Goepel  in  English  oieiy  Sundajr  and 

'  e.g.  The  council  of  Valence 
(8ss>,  c.  16.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  soon 
afterwards  (between  85S  and  8G7) 
urges  the  importance  of  erecting 
' plebei,  vel  baptismales  ecclssiie' 
(palish  churches),  '  ut  ibi  convcntuB 
celebrior  populorum  fiat  et  doctrina 
;fidei  prtedicettr,'     Manai,  XT.  453. 

*  Sea,  for  inatance,  the  Ca/iitala 
of  Herard,  arcbbp.  of  Tours  (858), 
c.  g  (in  BaliuB,  l.  iiSj) :  and  couu' 
cil  of  Majence,  as  above,  n.  3, 

'  The  requisite  amount  of  know- 
ledge  is  laid  down  by  Hincmar  ia 
hia  C^IpiWl/o  (851);  Man^i,  IV.  475. 
^Besides  oommitting  several  oSices 


and  formulte  to  memory,  the  priwir 
is  to  be  able  to  expound  the    Apo*^ 
Htlea'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  tb» 
Oreed  of  St  Athanasiua  ('Qaicim- 
que   Vnlt'),    and    undoratand  forty 
Homilies    of    Gregory    the    Great. 
Several  councils  compluued  bitterlif 
of  unlearned  priesta :   e.g.    that   m.m 
Some  (81G),  which  abio  inaiats  O^iJ 
the  importance  of  secaring  scho^dlH 
maaters,    '  qui  stadia  litteranun  HJ 
barahumque  artium   dogmata  Bsn>^ 
dne  doceant :'   c.   54 ;  Manai,  nv. 
cf.  ib.  493.      So  groaaly  ig- 


B  the  oleri 


tbat  Ratberiua  (d.  974)  foand  nuny 
(plurimos)  unable  to  repeat  even  ths 
Apoatlos'  Creed:  D'Acbery,  I.  381. 
See  Ratkeriiii  von  Verona  untl  dai 
zeknie  JaJorhimderi,  von  Albreobt 
Vogel,  Jena,  1834,  Ha  had  Om 
to  oontend  with  others  (of  Tioena^  a 
who  had   sunk   into  anthropomia^ 

the  present   Mormons)    '  coqjoreuB 
Deum  esse  ;'   Ibid,  3S8  ™  ' 


f  Chria 


endom, 


to  have  been  very  prone  t 
such  unworthy  speculations, 
sprang  up  the  'Theopascbitea' 
demned  at  Rome  {SSil,  whei 
decision  was  that  the  Godhead  0 
our  Saviour  wits  liupaasiblB,  thaL 
He  'passionom  cruois  tanturamodaj 
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to   his  vocation,  rendered  him  unable  to  imprint  those   means  op    . 

ftHAfP"   AND 

verities  effectually  upon   his  semi-barbarous  flock.     As     ^^JgJ^ 
children  they  were  taught  indeed  by  him  and  by  their 


LEDGE. 


sponsors*  several  elements  of  Christian  feith  [e.g.  the  Lord's  ^JW^ 
Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed):  yet  there  is  reason  to 
infer  that  in  the  many,  more  especially  of  tribes  which 
were  now  added  to  the  Church,  the  roots  of  heathenism 
were  still  insuperably  strong^. 

How  far  the  masses  learned  to  read  is  not  so  easily  schooUs 
determined.    The  amount  of  education  must  have  differed 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  diocese,  or  parish : 
still  we  are  assured  that  efforts  were  continually  made  to 
organize  both  town  and  village  schools*. 

The  richest  institutions  of  this  class  were  the  conventual  ggJ^^fiS* 
seminaries  of  the  French  and  German  Benedictines ;  and 
although  they  often  shared  in  the  deterioration  of  the 
order,  and  were  broken  up  by  the  invasions  of  the  Ma- 
gyars and  Northmen,  we  must  view  them  as  the  greatest 
boon  to  all  succeeding  ages ;  since  in  them®  especially  the 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  other 
books  were  hoarded  and  transcribed  ^°. 


secundum  camem  sustinuisse'  (Man- 
si,  xv.  658).  The  same  council  was 
under  the  necessity  of  condemning 
an  opinion  that  in  baptism  '  originale 
non  ablui  delictum/ 

^  Gieseler  (n.  265,  n.  29)  men- 
tions a  German-Latin  exhortation 
on  this  subject  belonging  to  the 
present  period.  Still,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  council  of  Trosle 
(909),  c.  15,  multitudes  of  either 
sex  were  unable  to  repeat  even  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed, 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  95,  n,  6;  p.  119; 
p.  125  ;  p.  143,  n.  8. 

^  e.g,  council  of  Valence  (855), 
<s.  18  ;  council  of  Savoni^rea  (859), 
c.  10.  Herard  of  Tours,  in  like 
manner,  enjoins  (c.  17)  ^ut  scholas 
presbyteri  pro  posse  habeant  et 
libroB  emendatos.*    It  seems,  how- 


ever, that  there  was  a  constant 
jealousy  of  the  lay  or  secular  schools 
on  the  part  of  the  monks,  who 
succeeded  in  getting  several  of  them 
closed.  Vidaillan,  Vie  de  Oreg,  VII,, 
I.  290. 

^  Some  idea  of  the  contents  of  a 
monastic  library  at  this  period  may 
be  formed  from  the  catalogue  be- 
longing to  the  French  convent  of 
St  Riquier,  in  Chronicon  MonoLSb, 
S,  Rkhcuni  CerUtdensis  (D'Achery's 
SpicU.  n.  310  sq.).  . 

^®  The  founder  of  a  reformed 
branch  of  the  Benedictines,  the  Con- 
gregation  of  Hirschau,  did  great 
service  in  this  way:  'Duodecim 
monachis  suis  scriptores  optimos  in- 
stituit,  quibus  ut  IHvincB  aibCtoritaJtis 
libros,  et  mnctoriMn  Patrum  tracta- 
tue  rescriberent,  demandavit.   Erant 
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MEANS  OF         The  reverence  for  the  holy  Scriptnres  on  the  groimd 
KNOW-     of  their  superhuman  character  was  universally  ietaiiied\ 

Too  oft,  however,  the  supply  of  biblical  as  well  as  other 

eJh-ew^of  manuscripts  appears  to  have  been  extremely  small';  and 
very  few  even  of  the  well-affected  clergy  had  suffident 
means  to  purchase  more  than  two  or  three  separate  works' 
of  the  inspired  Authors.  Copies  of  the  Psalms  and  Grospeb 
were  most  frequently  possessed. 

The  laity,  when  they  could  read,  had  also  opportunitieB 
of  gathering  crumbs  of  sacred  knowledge,  here  and  theie 
at  least,  from  versions  now  in  circulation^  of  some  ports 
of  holy  Writ,  from  interlinear  glosses  of  the  Service-books', 


Vernacular 
tratuiations.: 


prseter  hos  et  alii  scriptores  sine 
certo  Domero,  qui  pari  diligentia 
Bcribendis  Yoluminibus  operam  im- 
pendebant.'  J.  Trithemiua  [John 
of  Trittenheim]  Annates  ffirmugi" 
enaes,  i.  227 :  ed.  St  Gall.  1690. 

^  See  the  Benedictine  Hist.  Lit, 
de  la  France,  IV.  252  sq.,  V.  291  sq., 
and,  for  England,  M\Snc,  On  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  translated 
by  L'Isle,  Lond.  1638.  At  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop  the  follow- 
ing question  was  asked:  'Vis  ea 
quae  ex  Divinis  Scripturis  intelligU 
plebem  cui  ordinandus  es  et  verbis 
docere  et  exemplis.'  MS.  quoted 
in  Soames^  Bampt.  Lect,  p.  95. 
Dunstan  urges  the  advantage  of  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  his  '  Exposition  of  the 
Rule  of  St  Benedict  :*  Cambr.  Univ. 
MSS.,  Ee,  n.  4,  fol.  26,  b. 

*  Mr  Kemble  {Saxons,  ii.  433) 
quotes  a  passage  from  Rabanus 
Maurus,  where  it  is  stated  that  no 
copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments could  then  be  found  in  the 
diocese  of  Lisieux. 

^  This  was  implied  in  the  advice 
of  Riculf,  bishop  of  Soissons  (889), 
who  urged  his  country  clergy  to 
bestow  especial  pains  upon  their 
schools,  and  to  provide  uiemselves 
with  as  many  books  as  possible. 
If  they  could  not  procure  all  the 
Old  Testament,  they  were  at  least 


to  have  the  Book  of  (3«B«ii: 
Fleury,  liv.  Liv.  §  4.  la  the  00s- 
ventual  catalogue  above  cited,  pu 
207,  n.  9,  the  '  Bibliotheca,'  orentira 
Bible,  was  in  one  copy  'dispem  m 
voluminibus  Xiv.' 

^  Above,  p.  97.     King  .^afred  k 
said  to  have  commenced  a  venkn 
of  the   Psalms    into   English  (W. 
Malmsbur.  De  Gest.  Jtegum,  p.  45, 
ed.  Francof.  1601).     The  fragmentf 
of  iElfric*s  Heptateuchus,  a  tnuida- 
tion  of  portions  of  the  Pentateoel^ 
Joshua,    Judges,    &c.,    have  beet 
printed,  ed.  Thwaites,  Oxon.  1698. 
The  A  nglo'Saxon  Gospds  (best  editid 
by  Thorpe,   Lond.    1842)  are  sim 
traceable  to  this  period.    The  Shr 
voni'c  churches  of  MoraviAk  Bi]Mi% 
Servia,  and  probably  others,  pos- 
sessed the  Bible  and  Service-booki 
in  the  vernacular.     See  above,  p. 
122,  p.  131,  p.  136:  but  it  is  wortl^ 
of  remark,  that  in  the  cognate  ehona 
of  Dalmatia,  subject  to  the  popeib 
attempts  were  ultimately  made  (0l^« 
council  of  Spalatro,  10^)  to  huak 
the  Slavonic  ritual  and  to  substitiito 
the  Latin. 

^  Above,  p.  97,  n.  10:  and 
Wright's  Biogr,  BrU,  i.  427.  Tta 
'Durham  Book*  (Cotton  MS.  Ncro^ 
D.  lY.),  of  which  the  Latin  portioa 
was  written  between  687  and  7^1, 
received  the  interlinear  gloss  aboit 
900. 


una  in  the  coRsirei 
vernacular, — productions  which  indeed  grow  very  mimerous  ABcsBgi 
at  thia  period'. 

Still,  aa  writers  of  the  age  itself  complain,  a  careful 
study  of  the  Bible  was  comparatively  rare,  espccialTy 
throughont  the  tenth  century;  the  clerics  even  giving  a 
decided  preference  to  some  lower  fields  of  thought,  fo* 
instance,  to  the  elements  of  logic  and  of  grammar'.  The 
chief  source  of  general  reading  waa  the  swarming  'Lives  J^^ij^j^^f 
of  Saints,'  which  had  retained  the  universal  influence  we  *"'"'■ 
have  noticed  on  a  former  page^  The  Eastern  Church  waa 
furnished  with  them  even  to  satiety  by  Simeon  Meta- 
phraates*;  and  a  number  of  his  wildest  Legends  were 
transmitted  to  the  West.  The  general  craving  for  such 
kinds  of  food  is  well  attested  by  the  fact  that  ^Ifrio 
had  himself  translated  two  large  volumes  at  the  wish  of 
the  English  people,  and  had  subsequently  been  induced 
to  tindertake  a  third  for  the  gratiiication  of  the  monks". 


*  Lonis-le-B^oDDaire  bad  a  me- 
trical TereioD  of  tlie  ScriptureB  miule 
under  hk  direction  (Palgtave'a  Nor- 
mandy,  i.  1 88),  which  moat  protHthly 
ia  ibeBeUand  (dro.  830),  an  Old-Sax- 
on  Goepel  Harmony  (ed.  SohniBller), 
alliteiBtiTe  in  form.  Another  Har- 
maaj,  or  Paraphrase  of  the  Gotptls, 
is  b^  Ottfned  (circ.  668),  a  monk  of 
WeiEgenburg.  Sec  thia  and  other 
VeniRcular  pieces  in  Schilter'a  Tke- 
(aurut  AnHq.  TeiUonicanim.  Tbe 
Faalma  also  were  traDBlated  into 
the  Low-Genoau  diiUect  (ed.  HageD). 
Haumer  (aa  referred  to  above,  p.  97, 
n.  7)  wiU  point  out  man;  otlier 
fragments  of  tbie  class.  In  the 
(deventb  centniy,  Notlier  Labeo,  a 
monk  of  St  Gall,  and  Williram, 
mMtar  of  the  catliedral-achool  at 
Bamberg,  added  to  the  stock  of  ver. 
naculor  theology ;  the  former  having 
publisiied  a  German  paraphrase  of 
the  Paalma,  and  tbe  latter  a  German 
translation  and  expoaiUon  of  Solo- 


^  See  the  complaint  of  Notker  in 
Neander,  VI.  177.  Agobard  of 
Lyons,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  hia 
endeavours  to  reform  the  Liturgy, 
and  raiae  the  spiritual  oharacter  of 
the  priesthood,  bears  the  following 
witness  to  the  evils  of  his  time : 
'Qoam  plurimi  ab  ineunte  pueritia 
usque  ad  aeneetutia  canitiem  onmes 
dies  yitiB  buib  in  parandn  e(  oonSr- 
niando  expendunt,  et  totum  teoipus 
utilium  et  splritalium  studiorum, 
Icgendi,  videhoet,  et  dirina  eiognio 
peTicrutandi,  in  iatiuemodi  occupa- 
ticHie  consumunt.'  De  Correciuma 
Autip/um.  c.  18.  0pp.  u.  99,  ed,  Ba- 

"  p.  98. 

'  Above,  p.  193, 

'"  See  the  Preface  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Passion  of  SI  Gtorge,  edited 
by  the  present  writer,  for  the  tate 
Percy  Society,  No.  lxxiviii.  T5ma 
for  roading  would  be  found  on  Sun- 
days, which  were  still  3uost  ri- 
gorously observed:  e-Q-   Counoil  of 
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CORRUP- 
TIONS AND 
ABUSES. 

Saint-wortfiip. 


Increase  in  the 
number  of 
Saints, 


The  excfjtHve 
veneration  of 
the  Vityin. 


The  counteraction  to  this  growing  worship  of  the  saints 
was  now  less  frequent  and  emphatic  than  before.  The 
voice  of  a  reforming  prelate,  such  as  Agobard*  or  Claadios 
of  Turin*,  did  little  to  abate  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  calendar  was  crowded  more  and  more  with  names, 
occasionally,  it  is  true,  the  names  of  genuine  saints',  or 
those  of  missionaries  who  expired  in  the  evangelizing  of 
the  heathen ;  but  more  frequently  they  represent  a  host 
of  mythic  beings,  coloured,  if  not  altogether  forged,  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  an  uncritical  and  marvel-hunting 
generation^.  In  some  cases,  it  is  probable,  the  anthers  <^ 
the  Legends  put  them  out  as  nothing  more  than  historieal 
romances^  but  the  ordinary  reader  did  not  view  them  in 
this  light ;  and  therefore  the  results  to  which  they  natn- 
rally  led,  in  moulding  the  religious  habits  and  ideas  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  were  extensive  and  profound*. 

Of  all  the  saints  whom  Christians  venerated  more  and 
more,  the  blessed  Virgin  was  the  chief.  The  story  of  her 
exaltation  into  heaven  obtained  a  general  credence,  and 


Eaoham  (1009),  c.  15,  c.  30,  (John- 
son, I.  486,  490) ;  Council  of  Coyaco, 
in  Spain  (1050),  c.  3, 

^  De  Imaginibus,  c.  xxxv :  Opp, 
I.  267. 

'  8ee  Neander,  vi.  129. 

^  e.g.  count  Grerald  of  Aurilly, 
whose  life  was  written  by  Odo,  the 
abbot  of  Clugny,  in  the  Bihlioth. 
Cluniacenais,  ed.  Paris.  161 4.  He 
is  said  to  have  left  many  clerics 
far  behind  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures. 

^  e.  g.  Bellarmine  even  thinks  th&t 
the  productions  of  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes  were  indebted  largely  to 
his  own  inventive  powers  (they  were 
narrations  *  non  ut  res  gestae  fuerant, 
sed  ut  geri  potuerant ') :  but  this  idea 
is  rejected  by  another  of  the  Boman 
controversialists,  Leo  Allatius,  in 
his  De  Siineonum  Scriptis,  pp.  43 — 
47.  Many  legends  also  were  re- 
peated of  different  saints  merely 
with  a  change  of  names:  Gieseler, 


II.  424,  425.  The  Church  beiidif 
was  deluged  at  this  period  by  'hen* 
tical'  or  'apocryphal*  hymna  and 
martyrologiea  :  see,  for  instance^  Ae 
Pref.  quoted  in  p.  209,  n.  10.  Ago* 
bard  informs  us  in  like  manner  iiai 
it  was  usual  for  some  penons  to 
sing  the  most  heterodox  effnrioBi 
even  in  the  churches ;  '  non  (wlom 
inepta  et  superflua  sed  etiam  pro- 
fana  et  haeretica  in  ecclesiis  decao- 
tare.'  Be  Correct,  Antiphon.  c  18. 
He  proposes  instead  of  these  to  haie 
a  reformed  Antiphonaiy,  '  ex  piiri>> 
simis  Sanctae  Scgripturae  verbis  sulB- 
cientissime  ordinatum.'  Ibid.  c.  19. 
^  We  may  conceive  of  this  effect 
more  clearly  by  remembering  that 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  fired  to  ioatt* 
tute  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  bj 
reading  the  Legenda  in  a  time  i 
sickness.  An  account  of  the  ifar- 
tyrologies  produced  by  the  preaeat 
period  may  be  seen  in  Schrockb, 
xxiii.  209  sq. 
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as  men  were  often  Tying  witt  eacli  other  in  attempts  to  poiutup- 
elevate  her  far  al)ove  tlic  common  sphere  of  humanity*,  .abdses. 
-they  now  devised  a  pnhhc  service  for  this  end, — the  Hours 
or  Office  of  8t  3fari/\  It  was  gradually  accepted  in  the 
monasteries,  where  the  custom  of  performing  mass  on 
Saturdays'  to  the  especial  honour  of  the  Virgin  also  took 
its  rise. 

The  saints  indeed  were  worshipped  by  the  more  en-  ^J^*'.'^ 
lightened  on  the  ground  that  every  act  of  veneration  paid  ^^Zw-Mp 
to  them  was  ultimately  paid  to  Christ  Himself,  and  would 
redound  to  the  glory  of  his  grace":  but  in  the  many  it 

■  was  very  different.  Owing  to  their  want  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  culture,  a  distinction  of  tliis  kind  was  for  the 
most  part  altogether  unintelligible.  They  would  naturally 
confound  the  courtiers  and  the  king ;  in  other  words,  the 
worship  of  the  holy  dead,  as   understood  by  them,  was 

■  tordering  close  upon  polytheism.    The  formal  recognition 


'  e.g.  Peter  Damiani  (HildBbrand's 
coadjutor)  hu  the  following :  '  Num- 
j{uid  quia  ita  duficata,  ideo  nostra 
buTnauitatis  oblita  es  ?  Neqnaquam, 
duiiuBa...Data  eat  tibi  oinnis  potee- 
taa  in  ccbId  et  in  terra.'  Sermo  SLW, 
0pp.  n.  107.  His  BennonB  on  ttia 
Virgin  are  always  in  tbis  strain : 
cf.  SoaiucB,   Bampfoa  Lfct.  pp.  i^z 


'  Hymns  in  honour  of  the  Virpn 
are  somewhat  older,  but  Damiani 
Baema  to  have  been  among  the  first 
who  engrafted  them  on  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church:  see  bia 
-Opamiil.  xxzni.  c,  j.     It  was  oow 

aericordiEe,'  'beata  regina  raundi,' 
'  tae-ateorra,'  tic.  Mabillon  (Aniial. 
BeitediBl.  IV.  461  aq.)  traoag  the  So- 
tary,  or  Paalter  of  the  Virgin,  to  the 
eleventh  century,  when  it  existed  in 
England  and  the  Netherlands. 

■  Damiani,  libi  aap.  c.  4.  He  met 
with  opposition  when  he  urged  thin 
.obaervance  on  eome  of  the  Itallao 
A  monk,  Goiu,  resisted 


colinons  rehqnias  martyrum  ei  oon- 
fesBomm,  ut  earn  cujus  martyres 
et  confeB9ores  sunt  adoremu!!,  ho- 
noramus  aerToa,  ut  honor  redundet 
in  Dominum,'  ilc.  Even  BatberiaB 
of  Verona  was  an  advocate  of  saint, 
worship  in  this  sense ;  Pralaqvia, 
lib,  ly.  p.  891,  ed.  Ballerin.  On  the 
other  hand.  Claadius  of  Turin 
(above,  p.  170)  condemned  the  prac- 
tice. The  ideas  of  king  M\ireA. 
may  be  gathered  from  eipreasionB 
like  the  following  :  ■  I  Alvred  king, 
in  honour  of  God  and  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  of  all  the  saints,' 
etc.. ..' Whosoever  shall  misappro- 
priate this  gift,  may  he  he  by  God 
and  the  holy  Virgin  Mary  and  all 
the  saints  aocHrsed  for  over,'  Co- 
dec Dlplomaticas,    ed.   Kemblo,    IL 
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('  canonization')  of  a  saint,  not  only  in  one  single  distriet 
but  in  everj  province  of  the  Church  (a  usage  dating  firom 
the  present  period^),  added  greatly  to  the  downward  im* 
pulse. 

We  have  glanced  already  at  the  storm  excited  by  Ae 
images  and  pictures  of  the  saints^  It  seems  that  on  Ae 
close  of  the  Iconoclastic  troubles  they  were  now  employsl 
in  East  and  West  alike,  although  the  more  inteUigenft 
continued  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  historical  le* 
membrancers,  and  not  as  in  themselves  the  end^  or  even 
the  especial  channels,  of  devotion*. 

A  perpetual  source  of  mischief  and  profaneness  was  the 
feverish  passion  to  become  possessed  of  relics  of  the  saints. 
The  gross  credulity  of  some,  and  the  unpardonable  firand 
of  others,  multiplied  the  number  of  these  objects  of  reseaidi 
to  a  prodigious  and  most  scandalous  extent.  They  grew 
at  length  into  a  common  article  of  traffic^  MonasteriflS 
in  particular,  where  many  of  them  were  enshrined  from 
motives  either  of  cupidity  or  superstition,  reaped  a  harvest 
by  exhibiting  their  treasures  to  the  simple-hearted  crowd* 


1  See  above,  p.  98,  n.  4.  The 
earliest  well-authenticated  instance 
of  a  canonization  by  the  pope  is 
that  of  Ulrich,  bishop  of  Augsburg, 
which  took  place  in  993 :  Mansi, 
XIX.  169.  The  metropoUtans,  how- 
ever, in  some  districts  exercised 
their  ancient  right  till  11 53:  Pagi} 
Brevia/r,  Pomiif,  in.  115. 

^  See  above,  pp.  170,  189.  A 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  reigning 
modes  of  thought  on  this  subject  is 
supplied  by  the  Laws  of  king  JElfred 
(Thorpe,  I.  44),  where  the  second 
precept  of  the  Decalogue  is  omitted, 
but  in  order  to  complete  the  number 
ten,  we  have  the  following  addition, 
'  Make  not  thou  for  thyself  golden 
or  silver  gods.' 

3  t.g.  Life  of  Rabanus  MauriUy 
in  Act,  Sand.  Febr.  i.  513.  Glaber 
Badulphus  (HiaU  lib.  iv.  c.  3)  tells 


a  story  of  an  impostor  who  ^m» 
dered  (oiro.  1010)  from  phuM  to 
place,  under  different  names,  if  a 
vender  of  dead  men's  bones,  wfaieh 
he  dug  up  almost  indisorindnald^ 
Numbers  of  relics  now  began  to  M 
imported  by  the  pilgrims  on  tUr 
visits  to  the  East.  Thus,  SirnsM 
of  Treves  (circ.  1030)  introdneid 
relics  of  St  Catharine  to  the  Weital 
Church,  where  she  was  hitherto  «- 
known:  Fleury,  HibL  Bcdei.,  Bk 
Lix.  s.  27.  Perhaps  no  more  strikflff 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  Ae 
times  has  been  reoorded  than  tk 
contest  respecting  a  St  Martial  (oM 
of  the  companions  of  St  Denii  tk 
Areopagite?)  whom  the  numki  d 
Limoges  endeavoured  to  exalt  infto 
the  rank  of  an  apostle.  See  sa  M* 
count  of  the  controversy  in  Schr5d4i 
zxm.  145  sq. 
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A  few  indeed  of  the  disinterested  or  less  crednloos  abbots 
interposed  occasionally,  and  shut  up  some  wonder-working 
relic  firom  the  gaze  of  the  tumultuarj  assemblage  whom 
it  had  attracted  to  the  spot\  Too  oft,  however,  ^the 
religious/  running  with  the  stream  of  popular  opinion, 
acquiesced  in  the  circulation  of  the  vilest  cheats*.  The 
masses  were  thus  more  and  more  confirmed  in  semi-pagan 
notions  with  respect  to  amulets  and  charms;  believing 
everjwhere,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  the  protective  and 
the  therapeutic  virtues  of  the  relics. 

In  connexion  with  this  point  we  maj  remark,  that  ^rfroM 
a  more  ancient  practice  of  the  Church,  in  seeking  to"*^' 
ward  off  the  ravages  of  sickness,  now  obtained  an  almost 
universal  currency.  This  was  the  rite  which  subsequently 
bore  the  name  of  ^  extreme  unction.'  It  was  at  the  first 
applied  by  private  Christians*,  and  was  not  restricted,  any 
more  than  the  anterior  custom  noticed  by  St  James 
(v.  14),  to  mortal  sickness  only.  The  administration  was 
however,  in  the  eighth  century,  confined  to  members  of 
the  sacerdotal  class^  the  rite  itself  attaining  to  the  rank 
of  special  ordinances,  which,  in  laxer  phrase,  were  not 
unfrequently  entitled  ^  sacraments*.* 


mum  (8t  Tron),  in  D'Acbery't  Spi- 
cUeg,  n.  664.  Gf.  Garrard,  Cartik- 
laire  de  VBgUae  dk  Niftre-Dame,  p. 


*  The  number  of  tbete  finaUjr 
soggefted  the  apptioation  of  the  fire* 
€xtde$l  (et  above,  p.  167,  n.  7)  to  test 
the  gennineneM  of  relioi.  See  Mabil- 
km'f  Vei,  Analeeta,  p.  568.  Sehrddch 
(XXIII.  iSofq.)  enmneratee  tome  of 
the  laoet  cherished  of  the  relics  now 
discovered  or  transmitted  to  the 
West;  e.g,tk  Tear  of  Christy  Blood 
of  Christ,  Jke. 

•  Of.  Keander,  VL  145 :  Klee  (Ro- 
man-catholic), Hitt.  of  Chriat.  IheL 
(in  Grerman),  Part  n.  ch«  VL  §  5. 

7  'Omnes  presbyteri  oleom  faifir* 


Dorani  ab  episcopo  ezpetant  secom- 
que  habeant:  et  admoneaot  fideles 
iofirmos  illnd  exqmrere  nt  eodem 
oleo  penmoti  apretbifterii  saoentnr/ 
etc,  Bonifacii  Opp,  IL  94,  ed.  Giles. 
The  usage  is  again  sanctioned,  more 
espedallj  in  case  of  mortal  sickness, 
by  the  council  of  Pavia  (850),  c.  8. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  yiew  of  unction 
mar  be  gathered  from  the  Pcgniten- 
UaU  ot  &ri>erht,lib.  I.  c.  15  (Thorpe, 
n.  178).  In  the  ObnoM  enaded  wn- 
der  Edgar  (p,  958)  it  is  enjoined  that 
*'the  priest  shall  give  'husel'  (the 
eucharist)  to  the  sick,  and  unction 
t^Mo,  if  theu  desire  U," 

*  e.g.  Damiani  speaks  of  tu>elve 
rites  to  which  this  name  is  i^li- 
caUfl^  unction  in  the  number :  Seimo 
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As  might  be  augured  from  the  cheerless  aspect  of  the 
age,  a  number  of  the  more  devout  of  either  sex  had  beea 
impelled  into  seclusion,  where  they  lived  amid  inhospitable 
woods  and  wilds.  These  hermits,  it  would  seem,  abounded 
most  in  the  tenth  century*.  Disgusted  with  their  former 
selves,  or  with  the  desperate  state  of  morals  and  religion 
in  the  town,  they  hoped  to  find  in  solitude  an  interval 
of  holy  calm  which  they  might  dedicate  to  prayer  and 
closer  self-inspection. 

A  more  earthly  spirit  breathed  in  the  prevailing  rage: 
for  pilgrimages.  Many  doubtless  undertook  them  with 
a  mingled  class  of  feelings,  differing  little,  if  at  ally,fiK)m' 
those  of  modem  tourists ;  while  the  rest  would  view  such 
journeys,  as  the  Church  herself  did  for  the  most  part,  in 
relation  to  the  penitential  system  of  the  age.  As  the 
more  hopefal  doctrines  of  the  cross  had  been  forgotten 
or  displaced,  men  felt  that  the  Almighty  could  no  longer 
be  propitious  to  them  while  resorting  to  the  common 
means  of  grace.  Accordingly  they  acquiesced  in  the  most 
rigid  precepts  of  their  spiritual  director  and  the  heaviest 
censures  of  the  Church.  The  pilgrimage  to  Rome  stood 
highest  in  their  favour  during  all  the  earlier  half  of  the 
present  period;  the  extravagant  ideas  of  papal  grandeur 
and  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  copious  absolution  at  the 
hands  of  the  alleged  successor  of  St  Peter,  operating  very 
powerfully  in  all  districts  of  the  West*.    But  subsequently 


LXix;  0pp.  II.  167.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  although  communion  in 
both  kinds  was  still  the  rule  of  the 
Church,  the  consecrated  wine  was 
often  administered,  for  prudential 
reasons,  through  a  tube  (^calamus,' 
'  canna,' '  fistula') :  see  Spittler,  Oesch, 
dea  Ketches  im  AbendmahL  The 
practice  of  receiving  the  consecrated 
elements  into  the  hand  of  the  com- 
municant began  to  be  discontinued 
after  the  Council  of  Bouen  (880) : 
Grancolas,  Les  Anc.  Liturg,  n.  323. 


^  Capefigue,   L^Egliae  a«   Mfffim 
Age,  L  251. 

2  See  above,  pp.  153,  153.  Suck 
pilgrims  were  called  Romei,  Hommi 
peregrini  et  Homei,  Homipeta,  Ni- 
cholas I.  (862)  declares,  'Ad  haoo 
sanctam  Bomanam  ecclesi«D,  d» 
diversis  mundi  partibus  quotidit 
multi  sceleris  mole  oppresai  oon* 
fugiunt,  remissionem  scilicet,  et  yori* 
alem  sibi  gratiam  tribui  supplioi  d 
ingenti  cordis  mosrore  poBoentcf:', 
Mansi,  XV.  280.    Individaal  biahofi 
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the  great  point  of  confluence  was  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  corkup- 
from  the  year  1030  seems  to  have  attracted  multitudes  abuses. 
of  every  grade'.  andtothe 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  better  class  sepulchre. 
of  prelates,  even  where  they  yielded  more  or  less  to  the  tiai^mlf 
externalizing  spirit   of  the   times,   have  never  failed  to 
censure  all  reliance  on  these  works  as  grounds  of  human 
merit,  or  as  relieving  men  from  the  necessity  of  inward 
transformation  to  the  holy  image  of  the  Lord*.    A  number 
also,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  the  ascetics,  both  in  east  and 
west,  exhibited   the  genuine  spirit  of  humility  and  self- 
renunciation*.    Yet,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church  was  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  the  truth.     The  theory  most 
commonly  adopted    was,  that   penances  are  satisfactions  Fo«»w«r»o/ 
paid  by  the  ofiender,  with  the  hope  of  averting  the  dis- 


protested  against  this  custom ;  and 
the  council  of  Seligenstadt  (1022) 
commanded  that  the  Grerman  Chris- 
tians should  first  perform  the  pen- 
ance prescribed  by  their  own  clergy^ 
and  then,  if  they  pleased  to  obtain 
the  permission  of  their  bishop,  it 
aUowed  them  to  go  to  Rome :  c.  18 ; 
Mansi,  xix.  398.  A  similar  proof 
of  independence  is  supplied  by  arch- 
bishop Dunstan :  Soames,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Churchy  p.  207,  ed.  1844. 

*  *Per  idem  tempus  (circ.  1030) 
ex  universe  orbe  tam  innumerabilis 
multitude  coepit  confluere  ad  sepul- 
chrum  Salvatoris  Hierosolymis,  quan- 
tam  nuUus  hominum  prius  sperare 
poterat.  Primitus  enim  ordo  infe- 
rioris  plebis,  deinde  vero  mediocres, 
posthsec  permaximi  quique  reges  et 
comites,  marchiones  ac  prsBsules :  ad 
ultimum  Tero,  quod  nunquam  con- 
tigerat,  mulieres  multee  nobiles  cum 
pauperioribus  illuc  perrezere.'  Gla- 
l)er  Radulph.  Hist,  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  For 
earlier  instances  of  these  Tisits,  see 
Schrockh,  xxin.  203  sq.,  and  the 
treatise  of  Adamnan,  De  Situ  Terra 


SanctcB,  ed.  Ingolstadt,  16 19.  The  * 
fame  of  St  James  (San  J  ago)  of 
Gompostella  (above,  p.  loi,  n.  9)  was 
now  increasing  in  the  West.  See 
Heidegger,  Dissert,  de  Peregrinat. 
Beligiosis,  pp.  18  sq.  Tiguri,  1670. 

*  See  e.  g.  the  Libri  Tres  de  In- 
stittaione  LaicaU  of  Jonas,  bishop  of  ' 
Orleans,  passim,  in  D'Achery's  Sjpi- 
cileg.  I.  258—323. 

'^  Thus  Anskar,  the  Apostle  of 
the  North,  who  carried  the  practice 
of  self-mortification  to  a  high  pitch, 
could  pray  notwithstanding  that  be 
might  be  kept  from  spiritual  pride 
which  threatened  him  at  tiroes : 
'  Qua  de  re  tristis  factus,  et  ad  Do- 
mini pietatem  totis  viribus  in  ora- 
tione  conversus,  postulabat  ut  Sua 
eum  gratia  ab  hac  pernieiosissima 
impietate  liberaret.'  Vit.  S.  Anskar. 
c.  35:  Pertz,  n.  717.  In  the  same 
spirit,  Theodore  the  Studite  could 
attribute  all  he  had  and  all  he  was 
to  God:  A(d  avXdyx^a  olKTipfJMv^ 
o(fK  i^  ipytay  fAo6  ranav  od  yhp  iTol- 
7\(r6,  n  irfadifif  kirl  r^j  7^5  d^CfaS.  rov* 
vo»tIw»    Epist,  lib.  n.  ep.  34. 
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pleasure  of  Almighty  Grod.  Its  operation,  therefore,  would 
be  twofold,  varying  with  the  temperaBient  or  the  con- 
victions of  the  guilty.  The  more  earnest  felt  that  the 
effects  of  sin  could  only  be  removed  by  voluntary  suffer- 
ing, by  an  actual  and  incessant  mortification  of  the  flesh* 
Accordingly  they  had  recourse  to  measures  the  moil 
violent,  for  instance,  to  a  series  of  extraordinary  fiuslB 
and  self-inflicted  scourgings^,  not  unlike  the  almost  suicidal 
discipline  which  had  for  ages  been  adopted  by  the  Yogis 
of  the  east.  The  other  and  the  larger  class  who  shrank 
from  all  ascetic  practices  could  fiud  relief  in  cornnm^ 
tations,  or  remissions,  of  the  penances'  prescribed  hj 
canons  of  the  ancient  Church.  A  relaxation  of  this  kind, 
now  legalized  in  all  the  Libri  Posnitentiales^  was  entitled 
an  *  indulgence.'  Grants  of  money  for  ecclesiastical  puTf 
poses,  a  pilgrimage,  the  repetition  of  religious  formohe, 
and  other  acts  like  these,  were  often  substituted  for  a  long 
term  of  rigorous  self-denial*,  and  too  often  also  (we  niBSt 
apprehend)  for  genuine  change  of  heart  and  life.  The 
magnitude  of  penances  was  greater  in  the  case  of  clerics 
than  in  that  of  laymen ;  it  was  greater  also  in  the  high- 
bom  than  the  low :  but  through  ^  sad  confusion  of  ideas 
it  was  possible  for  the  more  wealthy  sinner  to  compress 
a  seven  years'  fast,  for  instance,  into  one  of  three  days, 
by  summoning  his  numerous  dependents,  and  enjoining 
them  to  fast  with  him  and  in  his  stead^. 


^  The  great  advocate  of  this  ex- 
treme asceticism  was  Damiani,  who 
regarded  it  as  a  'purgatory'  on 
earth.  He  had  to  defend  his  views, 
however,  from  the  censure  of  oppo- 
nents. See  his  OpuscuL  XLiii.  De 
Laude  FlageUorum  et  DiaciplincB,  and 
of.  Gieseler,  n.  444,  n.  10. 

'  This  practice  of  the  Church  had 
been  condemned  (e.  g,  in  the  reform- 
ing synod  of  Gloves-hoo,  747,  c.  26 ; 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Mayence, 
847,  0.  31),  but  it  had  gained  An 


almost  universal   oaneii<^  in  thil 
present  period. 

'  See  Muratorif  AiUiq,  Ital.  7^ 
710  sq.  'De  redemptione  Peoov 
torum.'  The  custom  of  grastiog 
indulgences  to  certain  'privileged 
churches  dates  from  the  profligali 
pontiff,  Benedict  IX.  (above;,  p.  150^ 
n.  5) :  see  MabiUon,  Ad,  Sand,  Orif 
JBened.  ssec.  v.  prsef.  §-109. 

^  A  case  of  this  very  kind  ooemt 
in  the  Canons  enacted  under  JSdg» 
(Thorpe^  Q.  386).    It  i^  presumed, 
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had  to  be  piihliely  acknowledged  on  the  pain  of  excora-  coi^/aion! 
nmnication.   When  oifenders  proved  refractory,  the  issuing  J;Jf™""''' 
of  this  sentence,  hacked  as  it  now  was  by  the  civil  power, 
incapacitated  them  for  holding  offices  or  reaping  honours 
of  the  state.     Another  engine  of  the  spiritualty  was  the 
more  dreadful  sentence  of  anathema,  by  which  the  subjects  -^'o'I^m- 
of  it   were   excluded   altogether   from   the   fellowship   of 
Chriatians".    But  the  heaviest  of  those  censures,  which  we 
find  developed  in  its  greatest  vigour  at  the  opening  of 
the  eleventh  century,  was  termed  the  interdict^,  or  utter /ntprijict 
excommunication,  not  of  individuals  merely,  but  of  all  the 
province  where  a  crime  had  been  committed. 

The  morose  and  servile  feelings  which  the  penitential  ^^'i°/ 
system  of  the  Church  engendered  or  expressed,  were  deep-  '™i™*'*- 
ened  by  the  further  systematizing  of  her  old  presentiments 
respecting  purgatory*.     The  distinction,  to  be  afterwards 
evolved,  between  the  temporal  and  eternal  consequences 
of  sin,  was  still  indeed  unknown :  but  in  defining  that  a 


of  eonrae,  that  the  offending  lord 
vho  profitabjthe  rei^lation  ia  peai- 
teot  himBulf,  but  from  the  whole 
passage  one  ia  bouod  to  draw  the 
inference  that  a  sin  was  to  be  liqui- 
dated exactly  like  some  ordrnar; 
debt.  '  The  man  not  poeseseing' 
inoana  may  not  bo  proceed,  but  roust 
it  for  hitiiself  the  mure  dill- 
iy ;  and  that  [the  canon  is  com- 
'o  add]  is  also  justest,  that 
VB17  one  wreak  liifl  own  iniadeede 


h  diligent  bdt  (satis- 
est  a  ■ 


pelled  b 


on  himaeir,  1 
(uition).  S( 
DDUaquiaqiie 


[.  893)  luikea  uee  of  the  following 
langiiajje :  '  Centum  ibiqne  anoomm 
^bi  ptenitentiam  indidi,  redemptio- 
neroque  ejua  taxatam  per  unaia- 
guCTnjue  annum  pe/mnue  quanlUaU 
pnefid.' 


*  The  bishop  inquired  into  auch 
flagrant  cases  on  his  TiBitatlon-tour. 
See  Kegino,  fle  Diidjdinii  Eccl.  lib. 
II.  c.  1  aq.,  ed.  Baluze,  1671. 

'  See  Neander,  VI.  153. 

'  Earlier  instances  occur,  but  till 
the  present  peri.jd  they  had  beea 
condenmed  by  the  more  sober  clasa 
of  prelates :  e,  g.  HiDcmar'a  Opvat. 
XXXin.  (ag^Qst  his  nephew  Hinc- 
mar  of  Laon,  who  had  placed  bis 
diocese  under  an  interdict).  Tha 
first  example  of  the  mf;dueval  prac- 
tice which  drew  down  no  coodera- 
nation,  happened  in  994 :  see  Bou- 
quet's Siilorieai  del  Gautci,  etc.  1. 
147.  Tlie  penalty  was  Itgalized  in 
1031  by  tha  provincial  synod  of 
Limoges  (Limovicense  II.)  j  Mai 
SIX.  541. 

"  aee  above,  p.  :o3. 
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CORRUP- 
TIONS AND 
ABUSES. 


Fewtt  of  cUl 
Soult. 


Cfeneral  ex- 
pect^xtion  of 
the, final 
judgment. 


numerous  class  of  frailties,  unforglven  in  the  present  life, 
are  nevertheless  remissible  hereafter,  the  dominion  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  and  the  efficacy  of  prayers  and  offerings 
on  the  part  of  the  survivors  were  indefinitely  extended 
to  the  regions  of  the  dead\  From  this  idea*,  when  em- 
bodied ultimately  in  a  startling  legend',  sprang  the  *  Feast 
of  All  Souls'  (Nov.  2),  which  seems  to  have  been  instituted 
soon  after  1024,  at  Clugny,  and  ere  long  accepted  in  the 
Western  Church  at  large. 

Perhaps  the  incident  which  of  all  others  proved  the 
aptest  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  found  in  a 
prevailing  expectation  that  the  winding-up  of  all  things 
would  occur  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  At  first 
arising,  it  may  be,  from  misconceptions  of  the  words  of 
the  Apocalypse*  (xx.  1 — 6),  the  notion  was  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  terrific  outbreak  of  the  powers  of  evil ; 
while  a  vivid  consciousness  of  their  demerit  filled  all 
orders  of  society  with  a  foreboding  that  the  Judge  was 
standing  at  the  door.  As  soon  as  the  dreaded  year  1000 
had  gone  over,  men  appeared  to  breathe  more  freely  on 
all  sides.    A  burst  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance*  found 


1  Thus  John  VIII.  (circ.  878) 
declares  that  ahsolution  is  to  be 
granted  to  those  Christians  who 
have  died  while  fighting  'pro  de- 
fensione  sanctee  Dei  ecclesise  et  pro 
statu  Christianse  religionis  ac  reipub- 
licsB,'  against  pagans  and  infidels. 
Mansi,  xvii.  104. 

'  Of.  Palerave,  History  of  Nor- 
mandyt  i.  164. 

'  Vit.  S.  Odilonis,  c.  14 ;  in  Mabil- 
Ion,  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.,  saec.  vi. 
pt.i.  p.  701 :  of.  Schrockh,  xxm.  223. 

*  Hengstenberg,  Die  Qffenbarung 
des  h,  Johannes,  ii.  369,  Berlin, 
1850:  Mosheim,  Cent,  x.  part  ii. 
e.  in.  §  3:  Gapefigue,  L*Eglise  au 
Moyen  Age^  i.  259  sq.  Deeds  of 
gift  in  the  tenth  century  often  com- 
mence with  the  phrase,  '  Appropiu- 
guante  mundi  termino.' 


*  Gapefigue,  pp.  269,  270.  Gra- 
titude might  enter  very  largely  into 
men's  feelings  at  this  crisis ;  but 
more  frequently  it  was  the  wish  to 
make  compensation  for  sin  ('  synna 
gehitam,^  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  phrase) 
which  stimulated  men  to  acts  of 
piety  and  benevolence.  *  Pro  redemp- 
tione  animsB  mese  et  prsedecessorum 
meorum'  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  motives  which  were 
then  in  the  ascendant :  cf .  Schrockh, 
xxni.  139  sq.  and  Kemble's  Codex 
IHplomaticus,  passim.  The  excite- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  year 
1000  was  renewed  in  1033,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  thousand 
years  after  the  Crucifixion.  Many 
were  then  stimulated  to  set  out  for 
Palestine,  where  Christ  was  expected 
to  appear:  see  above,  p.  215. 
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expression  in  rebuilding  or  in  decoratins:  sanctuaries  of   corrup- 

TI0N8  AND 

God  and  other  spots  connected  with  religion.     To  this     abuses. 
circumstance  we  owe  a  number  of  the  stateliest  minsters  impuue  given 

to  church- 

and  cathedrals  which  adorn  the  west  of  Europe*.  bmiding. 

Much,  however,  as  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  had  stimu-  ^^J^iJ^ 
lated  zeal  and  piety,  it  is  too  obvious  that  the  many  soon '^^'^  ^*''*^' 
relapsed  into  their  ancient  unconcern.  The  genuine  re- 
formation of  the  Church  *  in  head  and  members,'  though 
the  want  of  it  is  not  unfrequently  confessed,  was  still  to 
human  eye  impossible.  She  had  to  pass  through  further 
stages  of  probation  and  decline.  The  consciousness  of 
individual  fellowship  with  Christ,  long  palsied  or  sup- 
pressed, could  not,  as  it  would  seem,  be  stirred  into  a 
healthy  action  till  the  culture  of  the  human  intellect  had 
been  more  generally  advanced.  Accordingly  the  dialectic 
studies  of  the  schools,  however  mischievous  in  other  ways, 
were  needed  for  the  training  of  those  master-minds,  who 
should  at  length  eliminate  the  pagan  customs  and  un- 
christian modes  of  thought  which  had  been  blended  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  with  the  apostolic  faith.  It  was  required 
especially  that  Hildebrandine  principles,  which  some  had 
taken  as  the  basis  of  a  pseudo-reformation,  should  be 
pressed  into  their  most  offensive  consequences,  ere  the 
local  or  provincial  Churches  could  be  roused  to  vindicate 
their  freedom  and  cast  off  the  papal  yoke'. 


^  'Infra  millesimum  tertio  jam 
fere  imminente  anno  contigit  in  uni- 
verse poene  terraram  orbe,  prsecipue 
tamen  in  Italia  et  in  Galliis,  innovari 
ecclesiarum  bagilicaS)  licet  plerseque 
deceuter  locataB  minime  indiguissent, 
6to....Erat  enitn  instar  ac  si  mundus 
ipne  excutiendo  semet,  rejecta  vetus- 
tate,  passim  candidam  ecclesiarum 
vestem  indueret.'  Glaber  Radulph. 
Hist.  lib.  lu.  c.  4. 

7  Schaff  {Ch,  Hist.  'Introd.*  p. 
51)  remarks  on  the  character  of  tlus 
period: — 'This  may  be  termed  the 
age  of  Chri^ian  legalism,  of  Church 


authority.  Personal  freedom  is  here, 
to  great  extent,  lost  in  slavish  sub- 
jection to  fixed,  traditional  rules  and 
forms.  The  individual  subject  is  of 
account,  only  as  the  organ  and  me- 
dium of  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Church.  All  secular  powers,  the 
state,  science,  art,  are  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
must  everywhere  serve  its  ends. 
This  is  emphatically  the  era  of  grand 
universal  enterprises,  of  cMossal 
works,  whose  completion  required 
the  cooperation  of  nations  and  cen- 
turies :  the  age  of  the  supreme  out- 
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TtONS  AND     Church.    Such  a  well-ordered  and  precede  independence :  chUdren  most 

ABUSKS.       impoging  system  of  authority  was  first  be  governed,  before  they  ou 

"^  necessary  for  the  training   of   the  govern  themselves  :  the  law  is  stiO, 

-   Komanic  and  Grermanic  nations,  to  as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  a  school* 

raise  them  from  barbarism  to  the  master  to  bring  men  to  Ohruit' 

conscionsnpss  and   rational   use  of 


S^rir  "^tm^i  d  t\t  U&ile  %p. 


THE  CHEISTIAN  CHTJRCH  FROM  GREGMDRY  VTL 
UNTIL  THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  PAPAL  SEE 
TO  AVIGNON. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


§  1.    GROWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


NORTHERN 
MISSIONS. 


MUit^arp  con- 
version  of  the 
Fintut. 


The  districts  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  had  hitherto 
continued  strangers  to  the  Christian  faith,  were  for  the 
most  part  now  *  converted ; '  though  the  agency  employed 
was  far  too  frequently  the  civil  sword,  and  not  the  geniune 
weapons  of  the  first  Apostle. 

AMONG   THE   FINNS. 

These  tribes,  addicted  still  to  a  peculiar  form  of  nature- 
worship*,  were  subdued  (circ.  1150)  by  Eric  IX.,  king  of 
Sweden,  whose  exertions  in  diffusing  Christianity*  have  won 
for  him  the  name  of  saint';  Impelled  by  a  misgoverned 
zeal,  he  laboured  to  coerce  the  Finns  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel.  His  ally  in  this  crusade  was  Heniy, 
bishop  of  Upsala*,  an  Englishman,  who  ultimately  perished 
while  attempting  to  excommunicate  a  murderer  (1158). 
Some  real  progress  was  effected*^  in  the  reign  of  Eric; 


^  Mone,  Gesch,  des  ffeidenthumSj 
I.  43  sq. 

*  Sweden  was  itself  imperfectly 
christianized  in  the  former  period 
(p.  115)  ^'  ^3)*  ^^  I ^^3  ^  crusade 
was  formed  against  the  heathen  of 
Scania,  where  several  Englishmen, 
David,  Askil,  Stephen  and  others 
were  distinguished  missionaries 
(Laing^s  Sweden^  p.  239,  Lond. 
1839);  and  in  some  of  the  other 
districts  Eric  carried  on  the  work 


of  conversion  (Schrockh,  xxv,  779). 

^  See  his  Life  in  the  Acta  Sand. 
Maii,  IV.  187. 

*  He  was  also  canonized :  see  his 
Life  in  the  Acta  Sanct.  Januar.  n. 
249. 

^  A  bishopric  was  founded  li 
Bendamecki,  afterwards  (t  I9i8) 
transferred  to  Abo.  Wiltsch,  Kireki, 
Geogr.  u,  359,  n.  14.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Swedish  province  of 
Upsala. 
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but  in  1240  we  find  the  natives  generally  adhering  to  their  poMjmA- 
ancient  superstitions,  and  most  eager  to  annihilate  the  little 
Christian  flock.  A  Swedish  jarl,  accordingly  (1249),  began 
a  fresh  crusade  against  them,  and  his  violence  was  copied 
on  a  further  provocation  by  the  Swedish  monarch,  Thorkel, 
who  reduced  a  tribe  of  Finns  beyond  the  Tawastlanders. 
It  is  said  that,  prior  to  the  date  of  his  incursion,  tidings 
of  the  faith  had  reached  them  through  a  Eussian  channeP. 


AMONG    THE  SLAVONIC  TRIBES. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  truth  among  this  section  of 
the  human  family  has  been  already  traced'.  The  present 
period  witnessed  an  extension  of  the  missionary  work. 
The  earliest  converts  were  the  Pomeranians,  then  possess- 
ing: Pomerania  Proper,  Wartha,  and  Lusatia.  From  the  ^^  »??"'<>«: 
date  of  their  succumbing  to  the  Poles  (circ.  997)  attempts ''"'^'''^* 
were  made,  especially  in  Eastern  Pomerania,  to  annex  the 
heathen  natives  to  the  Church  by  founding  a  bishopric  at 
Colberg®  (1000).  But  their  fierce  resistance*  to  the  mis- 
sionary long  impeded  his  success ;  and  only  when  the 
Polish  sceptre  was  extended  over  all  the  western  district 
by  the  arms  of  Boleslav  III.  in  1121,  could  any  stable 
groundwork  be  procured  for  the  ulterior  planting  of  the 
Church. 

A  Spanish  priest  named  Bernard***,  who  embarked  upon 


^  DoUinger,  iii.  277,  278. 

7  Above,  pp.  120  sq. 

8  Wiltsch,  I.  397,  n.  1,  The 
bishop  ReinberD,  however,  had  no 
successor  (see  Kanngiesser's  Be- 
kehrungs-Gesch,  der  Pommem  zum 
Chriatenthume,  pp.  295  sq.,  Greifs- 
wald,  1824)  ;  the  diocese  bemg 
Ignited  with  that  of  Gnesen. 

^  *Sed  nee  gladio  prsedicationis 
cor  eoruin  a  perfidia  potait  revocari, 
uec  gladio  jugulationis  eorum  pe- 
lUtus    viperaUs    progenies    aboleri. 


Ssepe  tamen  principes  eorum  a  Duce 
Poloniae  prselio  superati  ad  bap- 
tismum  confugerunt,  itemque  col- 
lectis  viribus  fidem  Christianam  ab- 
negantes  contra  Christianos  bellum 
denuo  paraverunt.'  Martinus  Gallus 
(as  above,  p.  126,  n.  i). 

^*  Vit.  S,  OttoniSy  in  Ludewig's 
Script,  Rer.  Episcop.  Bamberg,  i. 
460  sq.  A  more  nearly  contem- 
porary account  of  the  mission  is  the 
Vit  B.  Ottonis,  in  Canisii  Led.  A  ntiq, 
ed.  Basnage,  in.  pt.  ii.  pp.  35  sq. 
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the  missiaii  in  the  following  year,  wais  {oxmi  obnoxion^r, 
£rom  his  poverty,  ascetidsm,  and  other  caodes,  to  the  bulk 
of  the  heathen  nativesr.    He  wad  therefore  superseded  at 
his  own  desire  by  one  more  fitted  {of  the  task^  the  cheerful 
and  judicious  Otfio,  bishop  of  Bamberg^  who  set  out  (April 
24,  1124)  with  an  imposing  retmue  and  many  tempting 
presents.    He  commenced  die  missionary  Work  at  Pyriti 
(near  the  Polish  fix^ntier),  where  a  large  assemblage  was  col- 
lected for  the  celebration  of  a  pagan  feast ;  and  after  twenty 
days  no  less  than  seven  thousand  of  them  were  admitted 
to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.    Wartislav,  the  duke  of 
Pomerania,  Was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  mission^  exer- 
cising a  most  salutary  influence  by  his  own  renunciation 
of  polygamy,  and  his  endeavours  to  repress  the  other 
heathen  customs^.    Fear  of  Poland,  blended  with  incieas- 
ing  admiration  of  the  earnestness  of  bishop  Otho,  gradually 
disposed  the  natives  of  all  ranks  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the 
Church.    From  Cammin,  where  the  ducal  family  resided, 
Otho  bent  his  course  to  the  important  isle  of  Wollin,  whence 
however  he  was  socm  obliged  to  fly  from  the  assault  of  an 
infuriated  mob.    He  next  addressed  his  offers  to  the  lead* 
ing  town  of  Pomerania,  Stettin,  and  succeeded  after  fresh 
resistance  in  demolishing  the  temple  of  its  chief  divinity* 
(Triglav),  and  in  winning  over  a  large  band  of  converts'. 
Having  lingered  here  five  months,  he  crossed  again  to 
Wollin,  the  remaining  stronghold  of  the  pagan  party,  and 
was  now'  enabled  to  adopt  the  town  of  Julin  as  the  see* 
of  the  first  bishop  (Adelbert). 


1  From  Otho's  addresses  ^n  Ga- 
nisius,  as  above,  pp.  6i — 03)  to 
the  recently«baptized  converts  we 
learn,  among  other  things,  that  the 
unnatural  custom  of  destroying  fe- 
male children  at  their  birth  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent. 

^  The  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  this  and  similar  acts 
are  given  at  length  in   Neander, 


▼n.  t6 — 21 :  cf.  Mone,  i.  178. 

'  Numbers  seem  to  have  been 
influenced  by  a  promise  now  elt' 
cited  by  Otho  from  the  doke  of 
Poland,  to  remit  the  annual  tribute 
of  the  Christian  Pomeranians  (  VU, 
JB.  OtUmis,  in  Canisius,  p.  69). 

^  Owing  to  quarrels  with  the 
Danes,  the  bbhopric  was  after- 
wards (i  1 75)  transferred  to  Cammin. 


^mmimm 
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He  then  took  his  leave  of  Poraerania  and  retunied  to  poMERi-  \, 
Bamberg  in  the  spring  of  1125;  but  learning  subsequently  cHnacH.  J 
tliat  a  strong  reaction  had  commenced  iu  favour  of  the 
ancient  creed,  he  was  constrained  to  enter  on  a  second  °'^J^™** 
journey  in  1128.  Deflecting  from  hia  earlier  route^  he*""*" 
came  into  the  dukedom  at  the  town  of  Demmin  (Timiana), 
where  the  Gospel  was  unknown.  A  diet  held  at  Usedom 
(Uznam),  soon  after  his  arrival,  sanctioned  its  diiFusion  in 
these  parts,  and  Otho  lost  no  time  in  sending  out  hia  staff 
of  missionaries,  two  and  two,  among  the  neighbouring 
heathen.  As  before  he  frequently  encountered  opposition 
from  the  populace,  especially  at  Wolgast  (Hologaata),  fl^'*"!"- 
■which  he  visited  in  person.  A  large  band  of  soldiers,  '''''4m"-- 
headed  by  the  duke  himself,  could  hardly  keep  the  mul- 
titude in  check.  At  length,  however,  they  consented  to 
"behold  the  demolition  of  the  pagan  temples,  and  promoted 
"the  erection  of  a  church. 

On  leaving  Wolgast  Otho  steadily  declined  the  services  '"'^j^f' 
of  Albert  the  Bear,  who  would  have  fain  employed  his 
Bword  against  the  pagans.  Giitzkow  (Gozgangia)  was  the 
place  at  which  the  missionaries  halted  next,  and  where 
they  reaped  a  larger  harvest  of  conversions*.  An  attempt 
to  gain  the  Slavic  isle  of  Siigen  having  failed,  they  bent 
their  course  to  Stettin  with  the  hope  of  counteracting  the 
revival  of  the  pagan  rites.  The  bishop  found  an  ardent 
coadjutor  in  a  former  convert  AVitatack',  and  their  courage, 
tempered  with  affection,  finally  disarmed  the  frenzy  of  the 


WilUuli,  11.  Ss-  It  wa^  exempted 
from  all  ajchiepiacopal  juriBdictiaii 
and  placed  in  immediate  dependence 
on  the  see  of  Rome  by  Innocent  II. 
<ii7o);  Haeselhacb,  Codrx  Pomera- 
'  niie  Diplora.  I.  36;  ed.  G  rtifswald, 
1S43.  Clament  III.  sanctioned  tlie 
traniferof  tliessein  1188,  on  tbe  un- 
deratanding  that  tlie  biRhopa  should 
paj.  antiually  to  tbe  pope  '  fertouem 
(  =  firtbing)  auii'  Ibid,  p.  151. 
M.  A. 


'  Vil.  B.  Ofionu,  as  above,  pp. 


>iabop  diirelt    at    large    upon 

.mth   that  the  one  genuine  temple 

if  the  Lord  is  in  the  human  haait. 

rouglit  a  dee^  elTect, 

iecia.iiy  in  Mizlav,   the  governor 

the  district. 

Ibid.  pp.  83  aq. 


His 
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'    "-    sealota,  who  passed  over  in  great  mimbera  to  the  Church  J 
/     ,;^  (1128).      nencefonpard   it  was   eveiy where   triumphant.  ■ 

^^  Christian,  more  particularly  Saxon,  colonists  supplied  th©  I 
waste  of  population  which  had  been  occasioned  by  incessaidj 
wars;  and  as  the  clergy  for  the  most  part  were  Teutoni^M 
also,  Pomerania  both  in  language  and  in  creed  was  GtesS 
manized*.  B 

'ieiuiiuitti  qf         The  Wendish  tribes,  especially  the  northemmoat  (tbcB 
Obotrites),   who  had  relapsed  into  polytheism  upon  the  J 
martyrdom  of  Gottskalk'  (1066),  continued  for  the  most:] 
part  the  implacable  opponents  of  the  Goapcl  till  the  middWl 
of  the  twelfth  century.     His  son,  indeed,  assisted  by  the* 
neighbouring  Christian  states,  restored  the  Wendisb  king- 
dom in  1105,  and  made  some  brief  and  feeble  efforts  to 
revive  the  truth'.     The  dissolution  of  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Cnut  {1131)   facilitated  the  political  designs  of 

wrMitajiii*-  Geiman  princes  and  the  spread  of  Christianity.     The 

<™«e™         of  Albert  the  Bear  (1133  aq.)  in  Brandenburg  (LeuticiaJ'l 
and  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Baxony  (1142  sq.), 
placed  the  "VVendish  Church  upon  its  early  footing,  , 
soon  after  it  was  able  to  reorganize  a  number  of  the  see 
that  had  been  ruined  in  the  former  period. 

Many  of  the  northern  Wends  ^,  however,  stubb< 
adhered  to  the  ancestral  creed  until  the  utter  si 

H«y™H^F>s/  of  the  Obotrites  in  1162.     Their   chief  apostle  was  t 
flaintly  Vicelin*,  a  man  of  learning  and  of  indefatigaU 


»  NeanilBr,  vn.  4!. 

'  See  above,  pp.  138,  129. 

*  The  best  general  accounts  are 
Hehnold,  Chran.  iSZovopum,  lib.  I. 
0.  24.8q.  (as  above,  p.  117,  d.  9), 
and  Grebhardi,  GemAieAte  allcr  Wsn- 
disek-SlavUclifen  StaaUn,  I.  143  so. 

*  Cf.  abovB,  p.  137,  n.  9.  The 
Bee  of  Oldenburg,  after  bein^  oc- 
cupied by  Vicelin  and  Ceroid,  waa 
tranafen-ed  to  Lubeck  by  Hani-y 
the  Lion  ;  that  of  Msclilenliiirg  Id 
Schwerin  ("97'i  'propter  tyran- 
uidem  Sclavorum.'   Wiltach,  □,  79. 


The  ■ 


>  ofE 


Bburg  B 


vived.    Ibid.  pp.  75,  -i^ 

'  Hehnold,  Cltnm.  nid. 

«  Sea  Da  Weatphaaen'B  Ongina 
.Vromunaster.  intbe  Jtfbnanmil.  Cim- 
hrka,  II.  2  34Bq.  and  Pnrf.  pp.  33 
sq. :  cf.  8t  Viedin,  von  F.  C.  Kmee, 
.  ed.  Altona,  iSiG.  Yicelin  stadied 
biblical  and  other  literature  for 
three  years  at  the  university  of 
Paris  under  Rudolf  and  Ajwell 
He  was  bom  at  Quemheim,  a  f, 
lage  on  the  banks  of  the  Wewr.  ,' 
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eeal.    Attracted  to  thia  field  of  miasionaiy  entei-prise  (1125),   wekdibh* 
be  preached  at  first  in  the  border-town  of  Neumiinster- 
(Faldera),  selecting  it  as  a  kind  of  outpost  iu  liis  plau  for  (o(™m"V 
tfie  evangelizing  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  Elbe.     He  (d.  ii64). 
drew  around  him  a  fraternity'  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics, 
and  in  1134,  when  the  emperor  Lothaire  II.  paid  a  visit 
to  the  north,  the  earnest  lahoura  of  the  mission  had  been 
ferj  largely  blessed. 

A  church  in  Lubeck,  with  authority  to  organize  religion 
those  parts,  was  now  committed  to  the  hands  of  Vicelin ; 
[t  the  Slavonians,  on  the  death  of  tlie  emperor  (1137), 
hnspecting  him  of  a  design  against  their  liberties,  rose  up  nuTa-n- 

arms  and  banished  every  herald  of  the  faiths     Retiring 
>nly  when  the  Btoi-m  was   loudest,  Vicelin  continued  to 
itch  over  the  affairs  of  his  disheartened  flock.     At  length 
Sie  partial  subjugation  of  the   Slaves  by  Adolph,  count 
*  Holatein,  opened  a  more  prosperous  era ;  and  in  1148, 
te  toil-worn  missionary  was  pronaoted  to  the  see  of  01-  cifi-auon  m 
lenhuxg  by  Hartwig,  the  archbishop  of  Bremen.     A  pro-  oi^thnrg 
ionged  misunderstanding  now  ensued  between  that  primate 
md  the  duke,  upon  the  subject  of  investiture";  but  though 
Bmbarraased  by  it,  Vicelin  continued'"  to  the  last  (1154) 
i  pattern  of  devotion  and  of  evangelic  zeal.     By  dint  of 
by  missionary  labour,  and  a  large  infusion  of  Ger- 
jD&nic    BettSera,    gradually   displacing   the    more    ancient 
bopulation,  Christianity  was  now  triumphantly  diffused  in  Finattrhmyi, 
ill  the  broken  empire  of  the  AVends.  "    ' . 

The  latest  fortress  and  asylum  of  Slavonic  heathenism"  Maiiiry  mn- 
I  the  extensive  isle  of  Kiigen.     It  had  shewn  a  bitter  ""^f"- 

iwly-chosen 


Schrocikh  (iXT. 
),  the  Bule  adopted  was  that  of 
'  PnwnonstrateiiHianB.' 
Helinolii,  Clvrm.  e.  48—0.  55. 
It  appears  that  this  and  other 
wore  re-ereoted  contrarj  to  the 
ia  of  tbe  dnke  (Scbrikikli,  :<XF. 
163).  Ha  therefore  cla[med  at  luact 
the  right  of  granting  investiture  to 


biahops,  as  Was 
nue  Dy  uie  vierman  kings.  To  thia 
[artwig,  proud  oC  his  primatial 
ignitj,  objuctect  as  disgraceful  to 
le  CLurch :  bat  Vicelin  at  length 
)DBeQted. 

"■  HelmoliI,  Itld.  0.  7isq. 

"  Moue,  Oeick.  da  Iletd^Oitani, 


^ 
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^  imperious  zeal  in  favour  of  the  pagan  creed  wh^ 
-  Pomerania  was  converted*.  Otho  had,  indeed,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  purposed  to  extend  his  visits  thither, 
but  the  warlike  bearing  of  the  people,  and  the  fears  of 
his  companions  had  constrained  him  to  desist'.  It  was  re- 
duced, however,  in  1168,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Danes*, 
who  brake  in  pieces  the  chief  shrine  (of  Swantewit)  at 
Arcona,  and  reared  a  ^Christian  sanctuary  upon  the  site. 
The  natives  generally,  convinced  by  the  successes  of  tk 
adversary,  that  their  own  divinities  were  powerless,  not 
assented  to  the  Gospel.  The  ecclesiastical  supervision  df 
the  island  was  entrusted  to  a  luminary  of  the  Danisb 
church,  the  bishop  Absalom  of  Boskild\ 


Labours  of 

canon 

Meinhard. 


AMONG  THE   LIEFLANDERS  AND  OTHER  NORTHERN  TRIBES. 

These  tribes  ^  who  bordered  mainly  on  the  Baltic  and 
extended  northward  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  were  most 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Slavonic  family,  though  largely 
intermingled,  it  is  said,  with  others  of  the  Indo-European 
stock,  and  also  with  the  Ugrian  race  of  Finns. 

Livonia  had  been  for  some  time  visited  by  its  northern 
neighbours,  when  an  aged  canon  of  the  name  of  Mein- 
hard® joined  himself  to  certain  merchants  from  the  port 
of  Lubeck,  or  Bremen,  who  were  trading  thither  in  1186. 
He  had  been  reared  in  one  of  Vicelin's  foundations  (Sege- 
berg),  and  was  truly  anxious  to  extend  a  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  faith.    As  soon  as  he  had  made  some  pro- 


y  Menacing  their  recently  con- 
verted neighboilrs  of  Stettin  and  Ju- 
lin  '  quod  sine  respectu  et  consilio  eo- 
rum  idolisrenunciassent.'  Ibid.  p.  1 84. 

'  See  the  account  at  length  in 
Neander,  vii.  32,  33. 

3  Helmold,  Ihid,  lib.  n.  c.  I3, 
c.  13-:  Gebhardi,  n.  98q. 

*  Kligen  was  thus  annexed  to  his 


own  diocese :  Wiltsch,  n.  95. 

B  Bespecting  their  mythology,  see 
Mone,  I.  66  sq. 

^  See  the  Originea  LwomcB  foenr 
et  civiles  (a  Chronicle  by  Hony,  i 
livonian  priest,  written  about  i^iS^ 
ed.  Francof.  1740,  pp.  i — 5:  G«b* 
hardi,  Qesch,  von  Lu^fiand,  etc.  pp. 
314  sq. 
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gress  in  the  work,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  YxkulV 

{on  the  Duna)  by  the  German  prelate  Hartwig,  the  arch 

bishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen,  who  had  signalized  himself 
in  other  miaaionary  fields.  The  hopes,  however,  which  Bfi^ufiJi 
this  step  excited  in  the  breaat  of  Meinhard,  were  all  blasted 
when  he  came  into  his  diocese.  The  fickle  ranltitiide  had 
speedily  relapsed,  and  though  he  spared  no  paina  to  reacne 
them  afresh  from  the  seductions  of  polytheism,  he  died 
without  attaining  any  permanent  success  (1196).  Hia  post 
was  filled  by  a  Giatercian  abbot,  Berthold*,  out  of  Lower  .surmwt^ 
Saxony,  who  after  trying  more  pacific  measures,  can'ied 
on  the  mission  in  a  very  different  spirit.  Aided  by  pope 
Innocent  III.*  he  summoned  a  large  army  of  crusaders 
from  the  neighbouring  regions;  and  the  terrified  Livoniana 
were  at  length  compeiled  to  acquiesce  in  his  demands. 
He  fell  in  battle :  hut  as  soon  as  the  victorious  army  was 
withdrawn,  the  pagans  rose  afresh  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  the  Christian  body.  Berthold  was  succeeded 
by  a  priest  of  Bremen,  Albert  (1198—1229),  who  also  came 
into  the  diocese  attended  by  a  numerous  army.  He 
established"  in  1201  the  knightly  Ordei-  of  the  Sword  suprraiinne/ 
('Ordo  Fratram  militise  Cliristi'),  by  whose  chivalry  the/^ 
elements  of  paganism  were  gradually  repressed.  The 
centre  of  his  operations  was  at  Riga  (built  in  1200),  to 
which  place  the  see  of  YxkuU  was  transferred". 

The  zeal  of  Albert  now  impelled  him  to  extend  the 

'  It  wsa  secured  ta  tlie  province 
of  Hmnbai^  by  the  grant  of  pope 
Clemsnt  III.  (ilSS):  Lappenberg, 
ffaimburg.  l/rkundenbach,  i.  14S. 

^  Ori^nti  Livonia  (u  above,  n. 


*  See  bin  three  Lettert  on  this 
■nbjeot  in  Bajnaldus,  Anttal.  Eccl. 
•  ad  an.  1 199,  S  i^-  H°  directs  ttiose 
who  biul  TOwed  a  pilKrimagB  to 
Some,  to  aubatitute  for  it  a  crusade 
sgiiinat  tlie  LiToniana. 

'"  Heljot,  Hilt,  da  Ordrti  Setv/. 


et  MUilairei,  m.  150  aq.  Better 
inSuences  were  at  work  in  Riga. 
Thus,  archbishop  Andreaa  of  Lund, 
who  liad  come  over  with  the  allied 
Danes  10  1105,  lectured  during  the 
whole  winter  en  the  Book  of  Psalms. 


Nea 


'n.  53. 


Wiltach. 

church  of  Riga  waa  soon  raised  to 
arcbiepiscopal  rank,  and  a  large 
proviucB  asBigned  it,  bj  pope  Alei- 
ander  IV.  Itaynaldus,  Annat.  Sect. 
ad  an.  1155,  g  64. 
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Military  con- 
version of 
EitMana : 


E8TH0NIAN  ChuTch  in  the  adjoining  countries.  Esthland  (or  Esthonia) 
.  seems  to  have  been  visited  already  at  the  instance  of  pope 
Alexander  III/  (1171),  but  the  attempt,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  was  fruitless.  A  fanatical  campaign*  of  the  Sword- 
Brothers,  aided  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  Waldemar  IL, 
had  a  different  issue  (1211 — 1218).  The  province  now 
succumbed  and  was  evangelized  at  least  in  name'.  The 
twofold  natm-e  of  the  influences  exerted  in  this  work  gave 
rise  to  a  vexatious  feud  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Danes,  which  terminated  after  many  years  in  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  former.  Similar  disputes  had  previously  grown 
up  between  the  military  Order  and  the  bishops*. 

The  conversion  of  Semgallen*  followed  in  1218,  and 
that  of  Courland®  in  1230,  though  in  neither  case  are  we 
at  liberty  to  argue  that  the  truth  was  planted  very  deeply 
in  their  hearts  ^ 


Senujallen  and 
Courland. 


AMONQ    THE   PRUSSIANS. 


Prussia,  whose  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Slaves,  with  an 
admixture  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Germanic  blood,  was  now 
divided  into  several  independent  states,  all  marked,  how- 


1  Mansi,  XXI.  936.  A  certain 
Fulco  is  there  mentioned  as  the 
bishop  of  the  Esthlanders. 

2  Origines  Idvonice  (as  above,  p. 
228,  n.  6),  pp.  122  sq. 

3  One  bishopric  was  planted  at 
Beval,  a  second  (1224)  at  Dorpat, 
and  a  third  at  Pemau,  finally  trans- 
ferred to  the  isle  of  Oeael.  Wiltsch, 
II.  268.  The  see  of  Reval  was  of 
Danish  origin;  the  German  party 
planting  theirs  in  the  first  instance 
at  Leal,  afterwards  at  Dorpat:  cf. 
Schrockh,  xxv.  304. 

*  Origines  Livomce^  pp.  47  sq. 
The  pope  at  last  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Knights.  Ibid.  p.  74. 

®  A  bishopric  was  placed  at  Seel- 


burg:  Wiltsch,  n.  a68.  The  na- 
tives, however,  soon  relapsed  into 
heathenism. 

^  Bishopric  at  Pilten.    Ibid. 

7  The  visit  of  William  of  Mo- 
dena,  as  papal  leg^ate,  in  1235,  was 
salutary  in  appeasing  strife  and 
urging  the  necessity  of  Christian 
education.  Among  other  things  he 
warned  the  German  clergy,  *  ne  Tea- 
tonici  gravaminis  aliquod  jngQin 
importabile  neophytorum  homeiis 
imponerent,  sed  jugum  Domini  lere 
ac  suave,  fideique  semper  dooerent* 
sacramenta.'  See  the  account  of 
his  proceedings  at  length,  in  Geb- 
hardi  (as  above),  pp.  361  sq. 
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ever,  by  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Gospel.     In  the  time   pRcsfliAi 

of  Adelbert  of  Prague  and  Bruno,  chaplain  of  Otho  III., 

thia  fierce  antipathy,  emhittered,  we  may  judge,  hy  their 
incessant  struggle  with  the  Christian  Poles,  had  shewn 
itself  in  the  assassination  of  the  missionariea";  and  aa  late 
as  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  fascinations 
of  a  simple  and  voluptuous  paganism*  retained  their  an- 
cient power. 

The  first  successful"  preacher  was  a  monk,  named  Chris-  lotmn  tr 
tian,   from  a  Pomeranian  convent    (Oliva)   near  Dantzic  ''"1'^,',' 
(circ.   1210).     lie  was  supported  warmly  by  pope  Inno- 
cent III.",  and  on  a  visit  to  the  see  of  Kome  (circ.  1214), 
in  which  he  was   attended  by  two  Prussian   chiefs,   the 
first-fruits  of  his  zeal,  the  pontiff  made  him  bishop  of  the 
new  community.      Ere    long,   however,  the  suspicions  of 
the  heathen    (anti-Polish)   party  woke  afresh,  and  drove  iisacum. 
them  in   their   rage  to  take  a  signal  vengeance  on  the 
Christians",   and  to   scourge    the   neighbouring  districts 
which  belonged  to  Conrad,  duke  of  Masaovia".    Through 
Ids  efforts,  aided  by  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  a  body  of 


>  Sea  above,  p.  134,  n.  6. 

'  Mone,  Geadi.  dei  Ueidea,  I.  79 
iq.  Among  other  bArbarona  and 
bloody  ritaa,  it  was  the  cuhIaid  to 
d(!Stro}r,  or  sell,  the  daughtera  of  a 
family  eiOBptijig  ona.  Oq  the  an- 
tiquities of  Prussia,  see  Hartknoch, 
All  taid  NciKt  Preuiaen,  KonigB- 
bertf,  1684. 

i»  Ha  was  preceded  (in  lioj)  by 
a  Polish  abbot,  Gottfried,  and  a 
monk,  Philip,  bnt  the  work  appears 
to  baye  boen  inteirapted  by  the 
murder  of  the  latter.  There  is, 
bowever,  some  coofusioD  in  tha 
history  at  this  point.  See  Sohrookh, 
IXV.  31+ aq.  The  origioal  authority 
is  PetflT  de  Duaburg,  who  wrola  bis 
Chroidcon  PriiiiUe  about  1376.  It 
is  editad,  with  diaaertations,  by 
Hartkoocii,  Jbihb,  1679. 

^  Ha  eommitted  (he  Buperviaion 


of  tbo  oonverts  in  the  first  place  to 
the  archbishop  of  Goesen:  iDDOOent 
III.  £jiuf.  lib.  ZIII.  ep.    iiS.     Sut 


from  die  jealousy  of  their  own  ab- 
bots. See  Innocenfa  Latter  (1213) 
in  their  behalf.  Epist.  lib.  XT.  ep. 
H7- 

"  Pet.  de  Duaburg,  Chran,  Pma. 
Pars  n.  o,  i  sq.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred churches  and  chapels  were  de- 
stroyed, and  many  Cbriatians  pat  to 
death. 

1'  It  ia  clear  from  a  spirited  epia- 
tle  of  lunocent  III,  (lib.  XV.  ep. 
[48),  that  the  authorities  of  Poland 
and  Pomerania  preased  hard  npon 
the  coDTerta,  and  employed  the  Go- 
apel  chiefly  as  an  oi'gan  for  effecting 
the  auhjugation  of  the  Prusaians, 
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PRUSSIAN 
CHUECH. 


Crugadetof 
/Ae  Knights- 
Brethren; 


and  the 

Teutonic 

Knifi^ta. 


TfteheoOhen 
finaUy 
tubdued, 

1283. 


Ecdaiattieal, 
organizaiion. 


Crusaders  were  attracted  to  the  theatre  of  strife  (1219). 
The  *  Order  of  Knights-Brethren  of  Dobrin'*,  allied  to 
those  whom  we  have  met  already  in  Livonia,  was  now 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Templars ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  had  proved  unequal  to  the  work  of  subjugating 
Prussia,  the  more  powerful  *  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights' 
was  introduced*,  upon  the  understanding  that  the  con- 
quered district  should  remain  in  their  possession.  Step 
by  step,  though  frequently  repelled,  they  won  their  way 
into  the  very  heart  of  Prussia.  In  the  course  of  these 
revolting  wars,  extending  over  fifty  years  (1230 — 1288), 
and  waged  in  part  with  native  pagans,  and  in  part  wilk 
Russians,  Pomeranians®,  and  other  jealous  states,  the  land 
was  well-nigh  spoiled  of  its  inhabitants.  A  broken  rem- 
nant*, shielded  in  some  measure  by  the  intervention  of  tlie 
popes,  were  now  induced  to  discontinue  all  the  heathen 
rites,  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and 
to  welcome  the  instruction  of  the  German  priests.  The 
dioceses'^  of  Culm,  Ermeland,  Pomerania,  and  Samland, 
organized  before  the  final  conquest  by  Innocent  IV.'  (1248), 
were  subdivided  into  three  parts,  of  which  two  rendered 
homage  to  the  Knights,  and  the  remainder  to  the  bishop, 
as  their  feudal  lord.  A  multitude  of  churches  and  re- 
ligious houses  now  sprang  up  on  every  side.  The  Prussian 
youths  were  sent  for  education  in  the  German  schools, 


1  Chron,  Pru98,  ibid.  c.  4:  Bol- 
linger, III.  281,  282. 

*  Ibid,  On  the  following  events, 
see  Hartknoch's  Fomrteenth  Disser* 
tation  (as  above,  p.  231,  n.  10),  and 
the  various  documents  appended  to 
his  work;  I.  pp.  476  sq. 

3  The  chief  opposition  came  from 
this  quarter;  Svantepolk,  the  duke 
of  Pomerania,  being  jealous  of  the 
military  Order.  He  complained  of 
their  despotic  conduct  to  the  pope, 
who  laboured  to  secure  more  favour- 
able  terms  for  the  oppressed:  see 
PrivUegium   PruUhenis,   a.d.    1249 


concessum,  in  Hartknoch,  pp.  465 
sq.  Eventually,  However,  the  l^Bl• 
tonic  Knights  were  almost  absolute 
in  the  ecclesiastical  affiurs.  DoUin* 
ger,  p.  284. 

^  Some  few,  however,  would  noi 
yield,  but  found  a  sanctuary  among 
their  heathen  neighboars  of  lithii* 
ania.    Chron,  Pruss,  Pars  m.  c.  81. 

^  Wiltsch,  II.  27osq.,  where  in 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  subse- 
quent distribution  of  the 
dioceses. 

fi  Hartknoch,  pp.  477,  478. 
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especially  to  Magdeburg,  and  at  the  cIorc  of  the  present    eastbhit 
period  the  Teutonic  influence  was  eupreme.  


steppes  1=^-^^ 


S2.     rWISSITUDES  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  OTHER 
REGIONS. 

The  Nestorian  body,  though  its  power  was  on  the  wane, 
continued'  to  unfurl  the  sacred  banner  of  the  cross,  al-. 
moat  without  a  rival,  among  the  tribes  of  Eastern  Asia. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  Khans  of  Kerait, 
who  bore  the  name  of  'Prcatcr-John,'  despatched  an 
embassy  to  Itome'  in  1177,  and  that  a  leading  member 
of  it  was  there  consecrated  bishop.  But  in  1202°  the 
kingdom  of  Kerait  sank  before  the  revolutionary  arms  of 
Chinghis-Khan,  the  founder  of  the  great  Mongolian  dy- 
nasty; although  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  appears  to  have 
Burvived  and  to  have  cherished  Christianity  as  late  as 
1246'".  "While  hosts  of  Mongols  poured  into  the 
of  Hussia  (1223),  threatening  to  eradicate  the  growing 
Cbnrch,  in  north  and  south  alike",  and  even  to  contract 
the  limits  of  the  Gennan  empire  (1240),  the  Nestorian 
missionary,  as  it  seems,  was  still  at  liberty  to  propagate 


these  incuraiona  in  Mouraviev,  SiM. 
of  the  Rvss.  Charch,  pp.  41  aq.  Tbe 
centre  of  KusaiaD  Christmnity,  Kiev, 
3&ST  a,  bloody  Biege,  was  given  up 
to  fire  and  pillage ;  and  the  metro- 
polita.iiB  transferred  their  residencs 
first  to  Yladimir  and  then  to  Mob- 
cow,  where  they  groaned  for  two 
centunea  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Mongola.  C£.  StftDley's  L-Ktvrea  on 
the  Eastern  Church,  pp.  398  sq.  Ono 
of  the  native  princes,  Daniel  ('dm 
Rusaiie'l,  supplicated  the  aseiBtauce 
of  pope  Innocent  IV.,  who  aent  a 
legate  into  Russia  for  tbe  sake  of 
Degociating  the  admission  of  that 
conntry  into  the  Latin  Church ;  but 
Orieubal  inflnenoe  baffled  the  at- 
tempt.    Capefigue,  n.  loG. 


'  The  authorities  for  thia  aaconnt 
krs  excluaively  English.  The  letter 
of  pope  Alexander  III.  (dated  Sept. 
aT,  1177)  IB  preserved  in  Roger  da 
Ho»eden,  p.  581 :  cf.  Brompton's 
Chron.  (in  Twysden'a  Scrip,  X,), 
coL  1131.  The  addresa  ifl  'Ad  Jo- 
hannem  regem  Indornm.' 

■  D'Herbeiot,  BibliolUque  Orlm- 
tale,  '  Carit  on  Kerit,'  p.  135. 

'"  Ddllinger,  in.  387.  It  is  even 
said  (cf,  Neander,  vn.  65,  66)  that 
Cbioghis-Khan  espouaed  the  Chris- 
tian daughter  of  Ung-Khan,  the 
prieat-king  of  the  period. 

"  Bee  the  touching  narrative  of 


EASTERN 
ASIA. 


Their  incur- 
non*  into 
Europe. 


Negodaiions 
tPtth  a  view  to 
their  conver- 
sion. 


Their  adop- 
tion qf 
Lamaism. 
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his  creed,  and  sometimes  very  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
Khan,  whose  sceptre  quickly  stretched  across  the  whole 
of  Persia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  of  Eastern 
Asia. 

The  incursions  of  the  Mongols  into  Europe,  joined  wi4 
a  report  that  some  of  them  had  shewn  an  interest  in  the 
Christian  faith,  excited  Innocent  IV.  to  send  an  embassy^ 
among  them  in  1245.  Soon  after  three  Franciscan  monks 
embarked  upon  a  kindred  mission  into  Tatary  itself*. 
They  found  the  Khan  apparently  disposed  to  tolerate  the 
Gospel,  and  a  number  of  Nestorian  clergy  at  his  court* 
But  this  and  other  hopes®  of  his  conversion  proved  illusive. 
Actuated,  as  it  seems,  by  a  belief  that  it  was  necessaij 
to  propitiate  the  gods  of  foreign  lands  before  he  was 
allowed  to  conquer  them,  the  Khan  attended  with  an  equal 
affability  to  the  discourses  of  the  Catholics,  Nestorians, 
Buddhists,  and  Muhammedans,  by  all  of  whom  he  was 
solicited  to  cast  his  lot  among  them.  In  the  end,  when 
the  posterity  of  Chinghis  saw  their  arms  victorious  every- 
where, they  set  on  foot  a  composite   religion*, — ^the  still 


^  A  report  of  their  journey  and 
negociation  with  the  Mongolian  ge- 
neral in  Persia  is  given  by  Vincent 
of  Beauvais  (B^llovacensis),  in  his 
SpectUtim  ffistoricUe,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  33 
sq.  The  arrogance  of  the  pope  and 
the  unskilfulness  of  his  Dominican 
envoys  only  irritated  the  Mongo- 
lian. 

^  They  were  accompanied  by  an 
Italian,  John  de  Piano  Carpini, 
whose  report  is  given  as  above. 
The  fullest  form  of  it  appears  in  the 
Paris  edition  of  1838. 

3  An  embassy  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France  (in  1253)  grew  out  of  the 
report  that  Mangu-Khan,  as  well 
as  some  inferior  princes,  were  dis- 
posed to  join  the  Church.  The 
leading  envoy  was  a  Franciscan, 
William  de  Bubruquis,  whose  re- 
port is  in  the  Jtelation  des  Voyages 


en  Tartarie,  edited  by  BergeroOy 
Paris,  1634.  He  disparages  tke 
missionary  labours  of  the  Kestih 
nans,  and  draws  a  gloomy  pictme 
of  their  own  condition.  Thi^  how* 
ever,  should  be  taken  'cum  gmw 
sails.*  His  discussions  with  the  nt 
rious  teachers  of  religion  are  moil 
interesting.  Neander  (vn.  7is^) 
gives  a  sketch  of  them.  See  ako 
Wuttke,  Gesch.  des  ffeidmthumt, 
I.  215 — 218.  Breslau,  1852. 

^  It  was  largely  intermixed  ynA 
Buddhism,  or  rather  Buddhiai 
formed  the  essence  and  substraknni 
of  it.  See  Schlosser*s  WdtgestJudUt, 
Band.  ill.  Th.  n.  Abth.  i.  p.  969: 
cf.  M.  Huc*s  Voyages  dans  la  Ttr- 
tarie,  etc.,  in  which  its  numfltou 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  w^ 
diseval  Christianity  may  be  at  oiM 
discerned. 
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thriving  Lamaisra, — as  the  religion  of  the  state.     The  first    eastern 

Grand  Lama  was  appointed  under  Kuhlai-Khan  in  1260, 

for  the  eastern  {or  Chinese)  division  of  the  empire".  Chris- 
tianity, however,  even  there  was  tolerated,  and  at  tiinea 
respected  by  the  Khans, 

This  feeling  is  apparent  in  the  history  of  Marco  Polo^ 
a  Venetian,  who  resided  many  years  at  the  court  of  Kublai- 
Khan  (1275 — 1293);  and  still  more  obviously  in  the  re- 
ception given  to  a  genuine  missionaiy  of  the  Latin  Church, 
John  de  Monte  Corvino',  a  Franciscan.     After  sojourning  ^jj^a/ 
a  while  in  Persia  and  India,  he  proceeded  quite  alone,  in  ^"j^T''* 
1292,  to  China,  where  he  preached,  with  some  obstructions, 
in  tlie  city  of  the  Khan,  Camhalu  (Pekin).     He  was  joined 
in  1303  by  Arnold,  a  Franciscan  of  Cologne.     His  chief 
opponents  were  Neatorians,  who  eventually  secured  a  fresh 
ascendancy  in  China,  counteracting  all  his  labours.     On 
the  death  of  Corvino  (1330),  aided  though  he  was  at  length  nxiifKiim  ^ 
by  other  missionaries,  every  trace  of  the  Latin  influence  ("/!««« i» 
rapidly  decayed'. 

A  notice  of  the  mighty  movements,   known   as   \h&  n^t  Eiaurn 


'  In  Paraia  (cira.  1158)  Hulagu- 
Khan,  whoBB  queen  was  a  Neato- 
riaa,  favoured  Christianity  (Aese- 
man,  Bihl.  Orien.  torn.  in.  pt.  n. 
pp.  103  Bq.),  and  bo  did  many  of  hia 
Buccessors:  but  tliia  circumstance 
&rcused  the  hatred  of  the  Muham- 
medanB  (who  formed  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population),  till  at  last 
the  Cliristian  Church  was  alrooat 
driven  out  of  Persia.  Neander,  vn. 
75.  7^- 

*  His  carious  work,  De  lUgionibia 
OneniaUbiu,  written  after  hi  return 
to  Enrope,  has  been  frequently 
printed. 

'  The  original  account  of  hia  mia- 
KOnary  travels  ia  in  Wadding's 
AnwUa  Pratr,  Minor,  lorn.  VI. ;  cf. 
the  sketch  in  Neander,  vn.  J7aq. 
He  iustituted  Buhools :  he  translated 
tha   New  Testament  and  Book  of 


Psalms  into  the  Tatar  language : 
and  one  of  hia  converta  (formerly 
a  Nestorisn),  who  a])pears  to  have 
been  deaceoded  from  the  '  priest-  ' 
kings,'  began  to  tranalate  the  whole 
Roman  liturgy  into  the  veniaoiilar, 
but  died  prematurely  (1199).  In 
1303,  Clement  V.  elevated  tha 
Church  of  Pekm  to  the  rank  of  an 
archbishoprio.  Wiltsoh,  11.  335. 
The  Neatorians  had  already  occu- 
pied the  aee  (circ  1381),  and  kept 
their  hold  dll  t)ie  beginning  of  the 
i6th  century.    Ibid.  36G. 

*  The  next  prelate,  nominated 
by  John  XXII.,  never  took  posses- 
sion of  his  diocese,  prohahty  on 
account  of  tha  change  of  dynasty 
(1369),  by  vihich  the  Catholics  ap- 
pear to  have  been  expelled.  Asse- 
man,  Jlibl.  Orient,  torn.  in.  pt.  u. 
S'6,  535- 
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[   BPAiKAND  Crusades,  belongs  more  aptly  to  a  futui-e  paee:  for  much 

f    BOBTHKRN  ,  '  T,-  c,  i» 

AEaioi,     as  they  subserved  the  interest  or  the  papacy,  entangled 
the  relatkms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  united  na- 
I  tions  and  the  parts  of  nations   by   one  great  idea,  and 

B  modified  in  many  ways  the  general  spirit  of  the  times,  they 

H  -wrought  no  lasting  changes  in  the  area  of  the  Chriatian 

f  fold. 

I  ^^jt^f^*"  The  impulse  they  communicated  to  the  nations  of  the 
west  is  further  shewn  by  the  attempts,  in  part  abortive 
and  in  part  successful,  to  eject  the  Moors  from  Afric* 
and  Sjiain'.  Too  oft,  however,  the  conversion  of  the 
unbeliever,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  phrase,  was  but 
a  secondary  object.  The  enthusiastic  Francis  of 
is  one  instance  of  the  better  class  of  preachers;  a  second 
is  supplied  in  tlie  eventful  life  of  a  distinguished  scholar,' 
J*"j^  Eaymond  LulP  (1236 — 1315).  When  he  perceived  ho* 
^_''^  the  Crusaders  had  in  vain  attempted  to  put  down  the 
Saracens  by  force  of  arms*,  lie  tried  the  temper  of  the 
apostohc  weapons,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  truth  by 
means  of  argument  and  moral  suasion.  In  the  intervals 
between  his  missionary  tours,  directed  chiefly  to  the  Sa- 
racens and  Jews  of  his  native  isle,  Majorca,  and  the  nortlf 
of  Africa',  he  hoped  to  elaborate  an  argumentative 


>  Cftpefigue,  n.  81,  83.  The  chief 
Bgenta  in  this  work  were  the  Fran- 
ciecaiiH  and  DomiDicaDS. 


of  hia 


■od  Neals's  Eait.  Church,  n.  i9G. 

"  See  Wadding's  Annal.  Fralr. 
minor.,  ad.  an.  iz'j.  1287,  iigo, 
"93.  "95.  and  (flBpaoiallj)  1315: 
of.  also  a  Li/e  of  him  in  the  Ad. 
Sanct.  Jon.  v.  661  Bq.  Au  edition 
of  hie  ver;  nuoteroiiB  works  was 
pobiiahed  at  Majence  in  1711. 

*  At  first  indeed  he  thought  that 
arnia  might  be  of  service  in  Bup- 
portjng  hia  appeal  (Neander,  vii, 
163)  :  but  Bubsequentiy  he  confessed 


loUegea,  m  which  1 
students  might  be  taaght  the  laM 
guagea  of  heathen  countries,  andalt 
length  (ijii)  the  plan  receivsd  t' ' 
approbation  of  pope  Clement  V.  w  ^ 
the  council  of  Vienne.  Profeutil* 
of  HabFBw,  Choldee,  and  An.\at 
were  iu  futiiro  to  be  supported  ftl 
Borne,  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Sal*. 
a  {Ibid.  pp.  35,  9j,  [)6>. 


"  He  t 


veiled,  < 


into  Armenia,    with    the   hope  d 
winoing   the   n:  - 
Latin  Church. 
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('Ars  Generalis')  hj  the  help  of  which  the  claims  of  j 
Chriatianity  might  be  established  in  so  cogent  and  com- 
plete  a  way,  that  every  reasonable  mind  would  yield  its 
willing  homage  to  the  Lord".  He  acted  ou  these  prin- 
ciples, and  after  eight-and-twenty  years  of  unremitting 
toil,  was  stoned  to  death  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Mu~ 
hammedans,  at  Bugia  (Bejyah). 

The  fanaticism,  which  found  expression  in  the  violence  -f"* 
of  the  Crusaders,  still  continued  to  abhor  and  persecute  ^'^ 
the  Jews'.  That  wondrous  people  in  the  present  period 
manifested  a  ireeh  stock  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  so  far 
as  learning*  reached  were  quite  a  match  for  their  calum- 
niators and  oppressors.  It  is  true  that  men  existed  here 
and  there  to  raise  a  hand  in  their  behalf':  and  of  this 
number  few  were  more  conspicuous  than  the  better  class 
of  popes'".  Whenever  reasoning"  was  employed  to  draw 
them  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  their  deep  repugnance 
to  the  Godhead  and  the  Incarnation  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
as  well  as  to  the  many  forms  of  creature-worship  then 


'  See  bis  Neceiearia  Bemonttraiio 
ArUctiloniKi  FideL 

1  A  fuUaoooant  of  their  condition 
at  this  period  maybe  seen  in  Schriickh, 
XXV.  319  eq. 

8  JoBeph  Kimehi  (circ.  iiBo), 
with  hia  Bona  David  and  Moaes, 
were  distiDguiahed  as  Biblical  sctio. 
lais  (see  list  of  tbeir  worka  io  FUrBt'B 
BiblieVi.  Jvdaita,  Leipzig,  i85[). 
Rabbi  Solomon  leaac  (RuiM)  also 
floarished  at  the  cloae  of  the  twelfth 
century.  But  the  greatoBt  geniuu 
whom  their  natioo  has  produced,  at 
leaat  in  Christian  times,  both  aa  a 
free  Bxpositor  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
B  Bpeoulativo  tbeolngian,  waa  Mai- 
monides  (Mogea  Ehn-Maiiiiun),  boro 
it  Cordova  iu  1131;  BflB  SUrst,  ifiid. 


Th.  i: 


pp.  1 


— 3'3. 


ard  defended  then 
from  tbs  oriBlaught  of  a  savagi 
monk,  Rudolph,  who,  together  witl 


the  Jewish  Chronide  thera  oitad. 

^°  Ihld.  pp.  101  aq.,  where  many 
papal  briefs  are  noticed,  all  protect- 
ing Jews  and  ui^ing  gentle  mea- 
sures in  promoting  their  cODver- 
81  on.  But  Neander  oTerlooke  a 
multitude  of  other  documents  in 
which  the  popea  and  couucila  of  the 
thirteenth  century  have  handled  the 
Jews  more  roughly:  see  Schriickh, 
m.  353  sq. 

"  e.g.  Abbot  Gislabert  (of  West- 
minater),  Ditpatalio  Judai  eva 
Chrittiano  de  F'lde  Chriiliana,  in 
Ansalm's  Worki,m.  S" — 513,  ed. 
Paris,  1731:  Richard  of  St  Victor, 
Be  Emmaauele,  0pp.  pp.  380 — 311, 
cd-  Hothomagi,  1650.  A  more 
elaborate  work  ia  by  a  Spanish 
Dominican,  Raymond  Martini,  of 
the  tbirteenth  century.  Itr  is  en- 
titled Puffia  Pidei,  and  directed  Erst 
against  Mahammedaua,  and  next 
against  Jews;  edited  b;  Caipzov, 
Leipzig,  i'"- 


sional  tuccess. 
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JEWS.      prevailing  in  the  Church,   is  strongly  brought  to  light 
Their  occa-      Occasionally  the  attempt  would  prove  successful,  as  we 
gather  from  the  very  interesting  case  of  Hermann^  rf| 
Cologne,  who  was  converted  at  the  middle  of  the  twelfil 
century:  but  issues  of  this  happy  kind  were  most  un- 
questionably rare. 

^  See  his  own  narration  of  the  a  convent  of  the  PrsBmonstnteo* 
procesH,  appended  to  the  Puffio  sians  at  Kappenberg  in  Westpht' 
Fideif  as  above.    He  finally  entered      lia. 


— ISOB] 


CHAPTER    X. 


CONSTITUTION  ASD  GOVERNMEXT   OF  THE  CnRISTIAS 
CHUKCH. 


§1.    INTERNAL   ORGANIZATION. 

EeperRINO  to  a  later  page  for  some  account  of  the  Jg^g^?^; 
encroacliments  now  effected  by  the  hierarchy  in  the  '^^'"'' 
province  of  the  civil  power,  as  well  as  for  a  sketch  of 
the  reactions  they  produced  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  we  shall  at  present  notice  only  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  tlie  Church  regarded  as  a  spiritual  and  in- 
dependent corporation. 

In  the  ■western  half  of  Christendom  the  pope,  who 
formed  its  centre,  was  lio  more  a  simple  president  or 
primus,  charged  with  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  according  to  the  canons'.  He  had  gradually  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  supreme  authority:  he  was  the 
irresponsible  dictator  of  the  Church,  the  only  source  of 
lawful  jurisdiction,  and  the  representative  of  Christ*.    The  ?Sn<^uS 


In  the 


ont  peri 


QGiB 


mthoi 


indi  villi 

puta  the  claim  of  popes, 
mulgated  nao  enactments  of  their 
own  (eg.  Plaoidua  of  Konantula, 
Zte  Ronore  Ecclmie,  in  Peai  T/ie- 
jour.  Av^ecdol.  11.  pt.  II.  pp.  75  sq. 
and  ospocially  GroBSetesta  of  Lin 
coin,  flee  below,  p.  246);  but  their 
power  of  diapenaing  with  the  oanims 
of  the  Church  wua  almoat  every- 
whera  allowed,  ' 


IB  at  length 

Among  the 

which  this  power 


few  limits tiona  U. 
■was  aobjeoted  is 
dispensation  would  be  '  contra  qu»- 
tuor  evangelia,'  or  'contra  pr«B- 
ceptum  Apostoii,'  i.e.  'in  iia  qu^ 
apectant  ad  articulos  fidei.'  John 
of  Sftiiaboty  (ep.  198,  ed.  Gileii) 
limits  the  papal  power  in  the  some 

'a  5.  Innocent  III.  Episl.  lib.  i. 


iHTERHAL  claim  which  he  put  forward  in  the  half-centmy  &om 
TioN.  "  Innocent  III.  to  Inoocent  IV.  (1198 — 1243),  though  reach- 
ing to  ait  almost  prteterhuman  height',  was  very  generally 
allowed.  The  metropolitans  and  other  bishopa,  having 
lost  their  independence,  were  content  to  be  esteemed  his 
vassals,  instruments,  or  vicars*.  They  were  said  to  be 
appointed  '  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  apostolic  see.' 
In  other  words,  the  scheme  which  had  been  advocated 
by  the  Pseudo-Isidore  'Decretals'  was  at  length  m  activB 
operation. 

No  one  clung  to  this  idea  so  intelligently  or  promoted 
*^  its  development  so  much  as  the  indomitable  liildebrand*, 
or  Gregory  VII.  (1073).  His  leading  principles  are  stated, 
both  in  reference  to  the  Church  and  civil  power,  in  certain 
propositions  known  as  the  DictatusBildehrandini*.  Trained, 
while  serving  former  pontiffs,  in  the  art  of  government,  h© 
turned  his  wondrous  energy  and  diplomatic  skill  to  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  projects  he  had  cherished  from 
his  youth.  These  were  (I)  the  absolute  ascendancy  aC: 
papal  power,  and  (2)  the  reformation  of  abuses,  more  t 


'  The  former  ponUff,  in  a  passage 
quoted  with  approbation  by  Cape- 
tigue  (n.  6i),  Btylea  himself  'citra 
Buum,  vltra  Aominem,'  and  agiun, 
'  minor  Dao,  mnjor  lunaine.'  Yet  in 
cases  where  the  popes  Buirendered 
any  of  these  claims,  their  pRrtiaanB 
contended  {e.  g.  DeHinger,  in.  339) 
that  an  unpalatable  edict  of  the 
RoniBQ  see  could  not  invalidate  the 
acts  of  former  synods.  At  the  crisis 
here  alluded  to,  the  Freocb  bishops 
almoat  to  a  man  ('uoiTerai  psno 
Francite  epiaoopi')  determined  on 
the  eioommimi  cation  of  the  pope 
himself,  if  be  abandoned  any  more 
of  the  hierarchical  pretensions.  See 
Gerhoh  of  Eeicherabarg,  He  Cor- 
rvpto  EeclmiE  Staia,  c.  ii, 
.  ■  See  Innocent  III.  Epiat.  lib.  i. 
epp.  ooooioT,  cocoxovi.  The  office 
of  a  bishop  was  regarded  as  a  cea- 


sion  made  by  him  of  part  of  his  oi 
universal  paatorahip.  In  the  Can 
Law  (Seiti  Deoret.  lib.  I.  Ht.  u. 
c.  i)  it  is  aCBrmed  of  the  RomaS' 
poodfT;  'jura  omnia  in  scrinia  ] 
toria  Bui  ceneetur  habere.'  The  bs  . 
spirit  is  betrayed  in  the  absolute 
limitation  of  the  name  '  apog 
see'  to  the  Church  of  Eome ;  tl 
by  swallowing  up  the  ollter  '  a 
apostoHcro.' 

'  Above,  pp.  151  aq. 

*  Bowden's  Life  0/  Greg.  VII.  tU  " 
394.  Mr  Bowden  l^lhid.  II.  50,  jl> 
ai^ea  that  this  aeries,  consisting  rf' 
twenty-seven  propoeitinna,  oughtiM)t< 
to  be  aacribed  tj  Hildebrand  hii»" 
self;  yet  it  ia  obvious  that  Uwy 
bave  preserved,  in  a  laconic  sh 
tbe   principles  on   which  his  pi 

"     ily  baaed:  cf.  Neaodei^ 
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pecially  of  those  which  had  been  generated  by  the  bishops    iNTBRsat 

and  the  clerics".     Hildebrand  waa  seconded  from  first  to      

last  by  very  many  of  the  nobler  spirits  of  the  age*,  who 
trusted  that  a  sovereign  power,  if  wielded  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  might  be  turned  into  an  agent  for  the  moral 
exaltation  of  the  Church.  But  in  the  Hildebrandine  (or 
'reforming')  party  there  were  many  others  who  had  been 
attracted  chiefly  by  the  democratic  (or  in  some,  it  may 
Ije,  the  fanatic)  spirit  of  the  movement'.  They  were  glad 
of  an  occasion  for  expressing  their  contempt  of  married 
clergymen,  or  for  escaping  altogether  from  domestic  rule. 

The  policy  of  Hildebrand,  on  this  and  other  questions,  ti 
was  adopted  in  the  main  by  hia  successors,  Victor  III. 
(1086),  Urban  II.  (1088),  Paschal  II.  (1099),  Gelasius  II. 
(1118) ;  but  owing  to  the  bitter  conflicts  with  the  German 
emperor  as  well  as  to  tlie  coexistence  of  an  influential 
anti-pope,  Clement  III."  (1060 — 1100),  their  nsurpations  in 
the  Gliurch  at  large  were  somewhat  counteracted.  The 
two  following  pontiffs,  Calixtus  II.  (1119)  and  Honorias  II. 
(1124),  maintained  the  Hildebrandine  principles  with  almost 
force  of  'public 


*  Above,  p.  151.  Gregory's  ear- 
nestoesa  on.  thia  point  can  hardly  be 
queationed.  Wedded  aa  he  doubt- 
less was  to  the  idea  of  oarrying  out 
the  papal  claims  at  an;  coat,  and 
wanlJng  therefore,  aa  he  showed 
himself,  in  truthfulnesa  on  more 
than  one  occaaion,  he  waa,  notwith- 
staading,  actnated  hy  a  firm  belief 
that  Ood  had  raised  him  up  for 
moral  ends,  especially  for  the  re- 
presaioD  of  the  worldly  spirit  which 
poaaessed  the  maaa  of  the  eccleai- 
Hstics  (t.  g.  Epitt.  lib.  i.  cp.  g ; 
Mansi,  XI.  65):  cf.  Neandur,  TU. 

°  Neander,  Ibid.  n,s  (note),  153. 

^  It  is  plnjD  tliat  Hildebrand  ^- 
waya  counted  on  the  succour  of  the 
pnpulftoe  (of.  abuve,  p.  ijSi,  and  in 
hia  elForta  to  put  dawn  clerogamy, 
B8  well  aa  customs  really  exception- 
able, hi!  relied  on  what  is  called  the 


loat  n 


128, 


"     '35. 
This 


147 ;     DiiUinijer, 

movement  allerwarda  became  un- 
manageable (Neander,  Ibid.  3D2), 
and  it  seems  that  not  a  few  of  the 
later  forma  of  minbelief  {t.  g.  the  in- 
validity of  sacramenta  administered 
by  unworthy  clergymen)  are  tracs- 
able  to  the  workings  of  the  apirit 
which  the  Hildebrandioe  pnnciples 


Albert  (also  called  'antipapa')  fol- 
lowed in  iioi,  and  SilTestnr  IV.  (or 
Magiuulfua)  iu  iioj.  The  taat  waa 
ilepoBBd  by  Henry  V.  in  nil,  when 
hia  dispute  with  Paschal  11.  had 
been  adjusted  fur  a  tiineJ  Sie  Jaffe. 
PP-S'9— ;!'■ 
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INTERNAL  uiiifonn  success,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Innocent  11.^  (1130), 
""^Tio^^""  Coelestine  II.  (1143),  Lucius  II.  (1144),  Eugenius  III. 
(1145),  Anastasius  IV.  (1153),  Hadrian  IV.  (1154),  Alex- 
ander III.*  (1159),  Lucius  III.  (1181),  Urban  III.  (1185), 
Gregory  VIIL  (1187),  Clement  IIL  (1187),  Coelestine  III. 
(1191),  the  papal  claims,  though  not  imfrequently  contested 
at  those  points  in  which  they  trenched  upon  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  were,  in  sacred  matters,  still  more  generally 
allowed.  With  Innocent  III.*  (1198),  the  idea  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  as  the  organ  and  the  representative  of 
Grod  in  the  administration  of  all  sublunary  things  was 
carried,  step  by  step,  into  the  most  extravagant  results. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  second  Hildebrand;  but  owing  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  age,  he  far  exceeded  every  other 
pontiff  in  the  grandeut  of  his  conquests  and  the  vigour 


^  He  ^as  opposed,  however,  first 
by  Anacletus  11.  (1130 — 11 38),  and 
next  by  Victor  Iv.  (1138) ;  but  as 
the  schism  did  not  grow  out 'of  poli- 
tical considerations,  the  dominion  of 
the  papacy  was  ttot  idtich  weakened 
by  it.  Innocent  II.  was  supported 
by  the  ahnost  papal  influento  of  St 
Bernard,  and  the  peace  which  he 
effected  was  consolidated  at  the 
council  of  Lateran  (1139). 

'  Under  this  pontiff  an  important 
decree  was  made  for  obviating  the 
divisions  which  arose  at  the  papal 
elections :  Mansi,  xxii.  217.  (Further 
regulations  were  introduced  with 
the  same  object  by  Gregory  X. :  cf. 
Neander,  vii.  266,)  Alexander  III. 
had  to  encounter  a  series  of  formid- 
able rivals,  Victor  IV.  (r  159 — 1164), 
Paschal  III.  (1164 — 1168),  Calixtus 
III.  (i  168— 1 1 78),  Innocent  III. 
or  Landus  Sitinus  (11 78 — 1180), 
backed  by  the  imperial  interest; 
but  his  triumph  was  secured  by  the 
exertions  of  men  like  our  English 
primate,  Becket,  who  appear  to  have 
carried  with  them  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  age. 

*  See  Neander's  remarks  on  his 


character  and  conduct,  vn.  239  sq. 
Some  of  his  very  numerous  Letters 
were  edited  by  Baluze,  in  2  vols, 
folio ;  and  his  Works  are  now  printed 
in  four  vols,  of  Migne's  Patroloffiaf 
Paris,  1855  :  cf.  the  able,  but  Eo- 
manizinsf  work  of  Hurter,  Oesch. 
Pap^  Imiocenz  des  Dritten,  Ham- 
burg, 1834.  (The  towering  claims 
of  Innocent  and  his  successors  were 
Bitpported  by  the  new  school  of 
canonists  ('decTetists,'  afterwards 
''decreitalists,')  which  had  sprung  up 
especiaUy  at  Bologna.  About  1 15  r, 
Gratian  .  published  his  Concordia 
DiscordarUium  Canonum  [the  Deere- 
turn  Qr<Uiani\  in  which  he  forced 
the  older  canons  into  harmony  with 
the  Pseudo- Isidore  Decretals.  As 
the  papal  edicts  multiplied  and  su- 
perseded more  and  more  the  ancient 
regulations  of  the  Church,  a  further 
compilation  was  required.  It  made 
its  appearance  in  1234,  under  the 
sanction  of  Gregory  IX.,  in  five 
books.  A  sixth  (*  Liber  Sextus*)  was 
added  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298. 
See  Bohmcr's  Dissert,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  Hals, 

1747. 
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of  the  graap  by  which  they  were  retained.  Honorius  III.  i 
(1216),  GFregory  IX.  (1227),  Ccclestine  IV.'  (1241),  and 
Innocent  IV.  (1243),  inherited  his  domineering  spirit  and 
perpetuated  tlie  efforts  he  had  made  in  carrying  out  his 
theory  of  papal  absolutism :  but  the  tide  (as  we  shall  see  » 
hereafter)  now  began  to  tarn,  and  at  the  close  of  the  * 
present  period  many  of  their  woret  pretensions,  aftci 
calling  up  a  spirited  reaction,  had  been  tacitly  with- 
drawn. The  following  are  the  other  members  of  the 
series,  dating  from  the  time  of  Innocent  IV,  to  the  im- 
portant epoch,  when  tiieir  honours  had  begun  to  droop, 
and  when  the  papal  chair  itself  was  planted  at  Avignon, 
—Alexander  IV.  (1254),  Urban  IV.  (1261),  Clement  IV.' 
(1265),  Gregory  X.  (1271),  Innocent  V.  (1276),  Hadrian  V. 
(1276),  John  XX.  or  XXI.'  (1276),  Nicholas  III.  (1277), 
Martin  IV.  (1281),  Honorius  IV.  (1285),  Nicholas  IV.' 
(1288),  Ccelestine  v."  (1294),  Boniface  VIII.  (1294),  Bene- 
dict XI.  (1303),  Clement  V.  (1305). 

The  leading  agents,  or  proconsuls,  of  the  pope  in  the  t, 
administration  of  his  ever-widening  empire,  were  the  f" 
legates  (or  '  legati  a  latere'),  whom  he  sent,  invested 
with  the  fullest  jurisdiction,  into  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  Officials  of  this  class  appeared  occasionally  in  the 
time  of  Hincmar**:  but  their  mission  was  regarded  as 
intrusive,  and  excited  many  hostile  feelings  in  the  coun- 
tiy  whither  they  were  bound".     The  institution  was,  how- 

"  Known  an  the  'heTinit-pope :' 
sQB  Dijlliiiger,  iv.  70,  80.  He  ab- 
dicated ahec  a  brief  reigo  of  three 
months. 

'  Above,  p.  t+8,  n.  1. 

'"  Thua  Chioheley,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  writes  at  a  stQl  latter 
period:  'Be  inspection  of  lanea 
and  cronicles  -wan  there  never  no 
Itgat  a  latere  seat  into  no  londe, 
and  specially  io  to  your  rengme  of 
Ynglaud,  withowte  grete  and  nota- 
ble cause And  yet  over  that,  he 


death. 

'  This  was  the  title  which  the 
pope  himself  assumed  (thereby  count- 
ing Joan  aa  a,  pojic),  although  he 
was  really  the  Iweiitielk  of  the  name. 

'  The  Boman  see  was  vacant  at 
his  death  for  two  years  and  three 
nionUiK. 
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\%rwMMk%  ever,  aa  tmenUaX  element  of  Hildebrandine  despotism  : 
and  while  its  operation  here  and  there  was  salutary,  or 
was  tending  to  correct  abuses'  in  some  ill-conditioned 
province^  it  more  frequently  became  an  engine  €i  ex- 
tortion^ and  thus  added  to  the  scandals  of  the  age.  The 
constant  intermeddling  of  the  popes  in  other  churches,  by 
the  agency  of  roving  legates,  indicated  more  and  more 
the  worldly  spirit  which  possessed  them,  notwithstanding 
all  their  affectation  of  peculiar  purity  and  all  their  pro- 
jects of  reform.  The  *  curia'  (or  the  court)  of  Eome' 
was  now  the  recognized  expression;  and  no  object  lay 
so  near  the  heart  of  him  who  bore  the  legatine  au- 
thority^, as  the  advancement  of  its  temporal  interests  in 


WM  trttvd  with  or  he  cam  in  to  the 
londy  when  be  ihold  have  exercise 
of  hii  power,  and  bow  mycbe  ichold 
Uee  put  in  execution/  &c.  VU,  H, 
OhieneU,  p.  36,  Lond.  1681.  In 
thtf  year  tioo,  when  the  archbishop 
of  Vienpe  oame  into  England  in 
thin  capacity,  be  made  no  impression 
on  the  people,  but  departed  '  a  ne- 
inlne  pro  legato,  susceptus,  nee  in 
aliquo  legati  officio  functus.'  Ead- 
luer,  ed.  Heiden,  1623,  p.  58.  Wil- 
liam Corboyl,  however,  Uie  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the 
intrusion  of  a  legate  into  England, 
returned  in  1115,  the  bearer  of  the 
\9rj  office  against  which  the  nation 
had  protested  (Qervas.  Dorobern., 
in  Twysden's  Script,  X.,  ool.  1663); 
being  elevated  to  that  office  by  Ho- 
norius  II.  {Monatt,  Anglk,,  ed. 
Dugdale,  in.  147). 

^  e.  g,  see  Gregory's  EpiaL  to  the 
duke  of  Bohemia :  Mansi,  XX.  73. 
He  exhorted  the  civil  authorities  to 
compel  the  aoquieeoence  of  Jaromir, 
the  contumacious  bishop  of  Praffue, 
*  usque  ad  intemiciem.*  According 
to  the  IHekiHu  BUfMnmd.,  §  4, 
the  lemle  waa  to  take  preoedenoe  of 
all  bisbopa. 

*  SI  BwMia'b  ideal  of  a  legate 


will  be  found  in  the  De  Considera' 
tiane  ad  JSiigenium,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  His 
picture  was,  however,  realized  too 
seldom  :  '  Nonne  aUeritis  sceculi  res 
est,  redisse  legatum  de  terra  auri 
sine  auro?  trantdsse  per  terram  ar- 
genti  et  argentum  nescisse  ?*  c.  5. 
On  the  general  duties  of  the  legate 
and  his  influence  in  promoting  the 
consolidation  of  the  papacy,  see 
Planck,  IV.  pt.  n.  639  sq. 

'  'Neque  enim  vel  hoc  ipsum 
oarere  macula  videtur,  quod  nunc 
dicitur  curia  Roniana  quae  antehac 
dicebatur  eccUsia  Romana.'  Gerhoh 
of  Reichersberg,  De  Corrupto  Ec- 
cUsia  Statu,  Prsfat.  (seu  Epist,  ad 
Henricum  Card,)  §  i,  Opp,  11.  9,  ed. 
Migne. 

^  The  legates  constantly  urged 
the  right  of  the  pope  to  dispose  of 
vacant  benefices,  and  even  bishop- 
rics. Planck,  ubi  sup,  pp.  713  sq. 
At  first  he  rtcommended  individuals, 
by  way  of  'petition;'  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  'preces'  were 
changed  into  'mandata;'  and  he 
finaUy  insisted  on  the  promotion  of 
his  favourites  (sometimes  boys,  and 
chiefly  absentees)  in  the  most  per- 
onptory  manner,  by  an  edict  '  non 
obstante;.'  It  was  a  case  of  this 
kind  (1159)  which  stirred  the  indig- 


and  every  species  of  domestic   ikternai. 

*'       '^  OKGANlZit 
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opposition  to  the 
rule. 

The  same  desire  to  elevate  and  to  enrich  the  papacy,  Appeal,  u 
though  blended  in  some  cases  with  a  vrish  to  patronize 
the  feeble  and  to  shelter  the  oppressed,  is  seen  in  a  re- 
quirement now  extended  in  all  quarters,  that  appeals, 
instead  of  being  settled  in  the  courts  at  home,  should 
pass,  almost  indiscriminately',  to  the  Eoman,  as  the  ulti- 
mate tribunal  of  the  West.  Attempts*,  indeed,  were 
made  (occasionally  by  the  popes'  themselves)  to  limit  this 
unprincipled  recourse  to  foreign  jurisdiction:  but  the  prac- 
tice, notwithstanding  such  impulsive  acts  of  opposition, 
kept  its  hold  on  every  aide,  especially  in  all  the  newly- 
planted  churches. 

The  development  of  papal  absolutism,  though  it  tended  EmciMvoi 
to  protect  the  bishops  from  the  violence  of  feudal  lords,  efUaiiacy. 
and  even  to  exempt  them  altogether  from  the  civil  juris- 
diction, swallowed  up  the  most  important  of  their  rights. 


in  of  Groeseteate,  bishop  of  Lin- 


J  the 


1  MatI 


Paris   (ed,    ifiBjl,    p.  740;   cf.   pp. 

!4gBq.  A  fanner  pops  (Hnnoriua 
II.)  in  1116  (Matthew  Paris,  p. 
776)  liad  been  constrained  to  make 
the  moat  humilinttng  contenaion  hj 
hia  legate,  Otho :  '  £iem  papa  aJle- 
gavit  scanddum  sancbe  Bnmaas 
ooalefflEB  et   opprobrium    yrtuHtiBsi- 


Latei 


□  of  the  lawB :  e.  g.  Concil. 


15*.  '^ 


BDJOil 


-^tiidici 


;   pr»cipne,    qund    nuUua 
potest  aliquod  negotium  id  Romaiia 
'  I  expedire  niai  cum  magna  effu- 


i   pecuiLim   et  don 


;  cf-  Joba  of  Saliahury^a 
Polserotirxa,  lib.  v.  0.  16, 

'  See  St  Bernard's  remarks.  Ad 
Eugmium,  lib.  111.  c.  1.  Inno- 
cent III.,  a  shrewd  administrator, 
checked  tba  excenmva  frequenoy  of 
■ppeala,  on  tbe  ground  tliat  num- 
bers Wijuld  avail  themU'lvea  of  thia 
pririlegB  maraly    to    buj    olF  the 


that  the  sentence  of  provii 
oils  should  take  immediate  eHcct, 
and  that  no  appeal  should  He  to 
Rome  anleas  the  forma  of  law  had 
been  exceeded. 

'  Id  England  there  was  always 
a  pecoliar  jealous;  on  the  subject 
of  appeals  (cf.  abore,  p.  i6,  d,  :), 
and  when  this  feeling  was  aronaed 
in  1164,  provision  was  distinctly 
made  in  the  'Constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon,' that  all  controversies  what- 
ever shonld  be  settled  in  the  home- 
eonrts  r  Matthew  Paris,  p.  84  (fmm 
Roger  of  Wendover,  Flora  UUIor. 
II.  30a;  ed.  E,  H.  S.  1S41).  The 
prelates  and  others  in  like  manner 
bad  reqnirrd  a  pledge  from  Anselm, 
'quod  nunquara  ampliua  sedem 
Sanoti  Petri,  vel  ejus  vicarium,  pro 
qnavis  qiiEe  tibi  qucat  ingeri  causa 
appellaa.'     Eadmer,  p.  39. 
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INTERNAL  The  metropolitans,  in  cases  where  they  did  not  also  fill 
TioN.  "  the  post  of  legate,  were  compelled  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  papal  nominee^,  though  he  might  often  be  a  priert 
and  nothing  more.  The  vows  of  servitude  imposed  on 
them  at  the  reception  of  the  pallium*  were  exacted  also 
from  the  other  bishops',  who,  in  order  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  pope,'  betook  themselves  to  Eome,  and 
sued  for  confirmation  at  his  hands.  The  pride,  extortion, 
and  untruthfulness  of  many  of  the  pontiffs  stirred  them, 
it  is  true,  at  times  into  the  posture  of  resistance,  and  a 
man  like  Bobert  Grosseteste^  did  not  hesitate  to  warn 
the  pope  himself,  that  by  persisting  in  extravagant  de- 
mands, the  Boman  Church  was  likely  to  become  the 
author  of  apostasy  and  open  schism.  Yet,  generally,  we 
find  that  a  belief  in  the  transcendant  honours-  of  the 
Boman  see  retained  the  western  bishops  in  their  old  con- 
nexion with  it.  Galling  as  they  felt  the  bondage,  they 
had  not  the  heart  to  shake  it  off. 
jiomanizino  Thc  stoutcst  advocatcs  of  papal  usurpation  were  the 

vionks.  members  of  religious  orders.     Gifted  with  a  very  large 


^  See  above,  p.  243,  n.  10.  The 
English  were  extremely  scandalized 
when  John  of  Crema  (1125)  a  car- 
dinal priestf  assumed  these  novel 
powers :  Gervase  of  Canterbury 
(Dorobern.),  col.  1663.  And  we  may 
gather  from  the  following  passage 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  Gregory 
VII.,  that  many  bishops  viewed  him 
as  the  enemy  of  all  authority  except 
the  papal :  '  SuhlcUa,  quantum  in  te 
fuit,  omni  potestcUe  db  episcopUf  quae 
eis  divinitus  per  gratiam  Spiritus 
SSancti  collata  esse  dinoscitur,  dum 
nemo  jam  alicui  episcopus  aut  pres- 
byter est,  nisi  qui  hoc  indignissima 
assentation  e  a  fastu  tuo  emendica- 
vit;*  in  Eccard's  Script,  Iter,  Ger- 
manic. II.  172. 

*  Above,  p.  152. 

'  See  Neander,  Vii.  276,  277 : 
DolUnger,    m,    332.     The   protes- 


•  tantism  of  Matthew  Paris  breiks 
out  afresh  at  this  indignity,  when 
it  was  urged  more  pointeidly  in  1257. 
He  calls  the  papal  edict  '  Statutnm 
Bomse  cruentissimum,  quo  opoitet 
quemlibet  electum  personaliter  tnaS' 
alpinare,  et  in  suam  Isesionem,  imo 
eversionem,  Bomanorum  loculos  im- 
prsegnare :'  p.  820. 

^  '  Absit  autem,  abdt,  quod  hsc 
sacratissima  sedes,  et  in  ea  pnesi- 
dentes,  quibus  communiter  et  in 
omnibus  mandatis  suis  et  pneceptis 
obtemperatur,  prsecipiendo  qak> 
quam  Christi  prseceptis  et  volmitati 
contrarium,  sint  causa  verse  disces* 
sionis.'  See  the  whole  of  this  start* 
ling  and  prophetic  Sermon  in  the 
Opuscvla  R.  OrossetesU,  in  Brown's 
FascictUus,  11.  255.  Tliere  is  a  co- 
pious Life  of  GrossetesU,  by  Pegge. 
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uount  of  the  mtellieence,  the  property  ,  the  eameatnees,   

id  the  enthusiasm  oi  tlie  age,  they  acted  as  the  pope  s      tion. 
ilitia",  and  Lecame  in  trouhlous  times  the  pillars  of  his 
.throne.     On  this  account  he  loaded  them  with  fayours'. 
Jlanj  of  the  elder  Benedictines   had  departed  from  the 
Btrictness   of  their   rule,   and   in    this   downward  course 
the  J    were    now    followed    by   the    kindred    monks    of 
Clugny:    but  a  numher  of  fresh   orders  started  up  amid 
(lie  animation   of  the   Hildebrandiue   period,  anxious  to 
redeem  the  honour  of  monasticiam,   and  even  to  surpass 
the  ancient  discipline.     Of  these  the  order  of  Carthusians,  m^ffih' 
'.£)unded  by  Bruno*  of  Cologne  (1084),  at  the  Chartreuse,  1084. 
near   Grenoble,   proved   themselves   the   most  unworldly 
and  austere.     They  fail  into  the  class  of  anchorets,  but 
Mke  the  Benedictines  tliey  devoted  many  of  their  leisure 
Iiours  to  literary  occupations".     Other  confratemitiea'"  ap- 


Ibent 
FIUM 
"bo. 


■  Thrar  property  waa  very  miicb 
MigmtnitDt]  at  the  time  of  tlie  Cni- 
ndea  by  inortgngeB  and  easy  pur- 
ehaae  from  the  ownen,  who  were 
bent  on  TiBitin^  the  Huly  Land. 
Fluiok,  IV.  pt.  n.  345  aq.  Others 
eaispe  oppreBaion,  held  their 
Ikndt  in  oopybold  from  the  religious 


dthei 


ei^. 


•  For  this  rea«on  they  incurred 
the  tatter  hatred  of  the  nnti-Hilde- 
baDdine  achool.  who  called  them 
'Fhuiseee^  and  'ObacnninteB^  (Ne* 
ander,  vn.  133,  13+).  When  the 
Chnrah  yma  oaaillating  between 
Alexander  III.  and  tbs  anti-pope 
(Vietorl,  tlin  Carthueuna  and  Cie- 
lerdaUH  narnilj  took  the  side  of  the 
fbmtir,  and  eecured  his  trium|>h. 
Bm  Life  qf  Blihnp  Aniheln  in  the 
det.  StTKl.  Jun.  V.  c.  3. 

'  e.ff.  the  abbot  was  allowed  to 
wear  ths  insignia  of  the  bishop, 
'    »,  and  crosier ;  and  ex- 


shew.  The  nature  of  these  priri- 
logea  may  be  gathered  from  an  epi- 
stle of  Urban  II,  (1091)  in  Manei, 
XX.  651.  Complaints  respecting 
them  were  constantly  addraised  to 
tbe  Bucceeding  popes:  e.g.  that  uf 
the  archbishop  ot  Canterbury  among 
the  £piii.  of  Peter  of  Blois  (Bleaen- 
sis),  ep.  GS;  and  St  Bernard,  Ad 
Eugenium,  lib.  III.  c.  4. 

"  See  Mahillon,  Act.  Saiatt.  Ord. 
Bentd.  VI.  pt.  II.  s^sq.:  Aimala, 
V.  tai  sq.  Many  of  the  later  le- 
gends respecting  Bruno  are  purely 
niytkicaL  Akin  to  the  Cartbueians 
was  the  order  of  the  Carmelites, 
transplanted  from  the  East  (Mount 
Carmei).  They  grew  up  into  a 
snmcwhat  numRrous  body.  See 
Holstein's  CorfcE  Jteffular.  III.  (S 
sq,,    and  Fieury,    Sist,   Ecd.    liv. 


s   (B» 


I,  p.  159,  I 


V  multiplied  in   every  pro- 

9  a  glance  at  JaffiS's  lUgrs/a 

Ruman,    will    abundantly 


I-  §  55. 

"    Labbe  has  published  tht 
ttitiUtoaet  in  hia  Bibliotkeat,  i.  0 
sq.:  cf.  Neaoder,  vn.  .^68. 

'"  e.g.  The  Ordo  GrandiBumten 
(iif  Grammont)  founited  about  10 
(see  Life  uf  the  founder,  Steplii 


7»- 
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INTERNAL  pcared;  but  none  of  them  were  so  successfdl  as  the  order 
oROANizA-  ^^  ^^  Ciatercians  (monks  of  Citeaux  near  Dijon),  who 
endeavoured  to  revert  in  every  feature  of  their  system  to 
the  model  of  St  Benedict.    The  founder^  Robert,  having 
vainly  sought  for  peace  and  satisfaction  in  the  life  of  a 
recluse,  established  his  new  convent  in  1098.     Its  greatest 
luminary  was  St  Bernard'  (1113—1153),  who,  after  spend- 
ing a  short  time  in  the  parent  institution,  planted  the 
more  famous  monastery  of  Clairvaux  (Clara  Vallis),  in 
the  diocese  of  Langres.    Aided  by  the  influence  of  his 
name  and  writings,  the  Cistercian  order  rapidly  difiused 
itself  in  every  part  of  Europe',  and  became  ere  long  the 
special  favourite    of  the   popes*.    It  formed,   indeed^  a 
healthy  contrast  to  the  general  licence  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  to  the  self-indulgence  and  hypocrisy  of  many  (rf 
its  coenobitic  rivals'. 
Monatticor-  But  howcvcr  activc  and  consistent  they  might  be,  these 

to  the  timet,      ordcrs  wcrc  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.    As  men  who  had  renounced  the  business 


in  MartVne  and  Durand^s  Ampliat, 
CoUecHo,  VI.  1050  sq.;  MabiUon'a 
Annales,  v.  65  sq.) :  the  Ordo  Fontis- 
Ebraidi  (of  Fontevraud),  founded  in 
1094  (Mabillon*8  Annal,  V.  314 sq.). 
The  Order  of  St  Antkony,  founded 
by  Gaston  in  1095,  attended  on  the 
■iok,  especially  the  leprous  (Ad, 
Sanct,  Jan.  ii.  160 sq.):  the  Trini- 
tarians ('Fratres  Domus  Sanctss 
Trinitatis,')  founded  by  John  de 
Mathaand  Felix  de  Valois  (1198), 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christians  who  had  fiUlen 
into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  See 
Fleury,  lir.  Lxxv.  §  9. 

^  See  Mabillon,  as  above,  V.  919, 
393 sq.;  Mannque»  AmuUes  Oister- 
ctetiMf,  Lugd.  1641 ;  and  Holstein, 
CodeXf  II.  386  m{.  Among  the  other 
features  of  the  institute  we  notice  a 
peculiar  reyerence  for  episcopal  au- 
thority :  see  the  papal  confirmation 
of  thdr  rules  (11 19)  in  Manrique, 


I.  115. 

'  See  Neander's  Life  of  him. 

'  At  the  death  of  Bernard  (i  153) 
he  left  behind  him  one  hundred 
and  sixty  monasteries,  whidi  bad 
been  formed  by  monks  from  Clair 
vaux. 

^  e,g.  Innocent  III.  and  tb* 
council  of  Lateran  (1215),  c  1%, 
held  it  up  as  a  model  for  all  othen. 

'  One  of  these  was  the  order  ci 
Clugny,  presided  over  (iim — 1156) 
by  Peter  the  Venerable,  who,  thoogk 
anxious  to  promote  the  reformation 
of  his  house,  resented  the  attack 
which  had  been  made  on  it  by  some 
of  the  Cistercians.  For  an  aooouiit 
of  his  friendly  controversy  with 
Bernard,  see  Maitland*s  D<iiA  Agm, 
pp.  423  sq.  There  are  traces  of  tlie 
controversy  in  the  poem  J^  Clan- 
vaUentibui  et  Clumacensibuk,  among 
those  attributed  to  Walter  Mtifm, 
ed.  Wright,  pp.  937  sq. 
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of  this  worlcl,  to  make  themselves  another  m  the  cloisters  ihtermait 
where  they  lived  and  died,  they  kept  too  far  aloof  from      """" 


secular  concerns,  and  even  where  they  had  been  most 
assiduous  in  the  duties  of  their  convent,  their  attachment 
to  it  often  indisposed  them  to  stand  forward  and  do  battle 
with  the  numerous  secta  that  threatened  to  subvert  the 
empire  of  their  patron.  Something  ruder  and  more  prac- 
tical, less  wedded  to  peculiar  spots  and  less  entangled  by 
superfluous  property,  was  needed  if  the  Church  were  to 
retain  its  rigid  and  monarchic  form".  The  want  was 
made  peculiarly  apparent  when  the  Albigensea  had  be- 
gun to  lay  unwonted  stress  on  their  own  poverty,  and  to 
decry  the  self-indulgence  of  the  monks. 

At  this  conjuncture  rose  the  two  illustrious  orders  Thertirqf\ 
known  as  mendicants,  (1)  the  Minors  or  Franciscans,  (2)  1207. 
the  Preachers  or  Dominicans,  both  destined  for  two  cen- 
tnries  to  play  a  leading  part  in  ail  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church.  The  former  sprang  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
Francis  of  Assiai'  (1182—1226).  Desirous  of  reverting  to 
a  holier  state  of  things  (1207),  he  taught  the  duty  of  re- 
nouncing every  kind  of  worldly  goods',  and  by  a  strain 


'  Innocent  ITI.  seems  to  bavs 
felt  this;  for,  notwithatBndiDg  his 
desire  to  check  the  muiliplication 
of  fresh  orders  of  monka  (Coacil. 
Laiertm.  '  '     ' 


held  01 


could  n 


n  religi 


It'), 


Pref.  to  Manumenla  Franciicana, 
ed.  Brewer,  iSsS,  in  the  Chroniclei, 
dx.  of  Oreat  Britain.  We  find  the 
germa  of  it  in  an  esrly  sect  of  £ii- 
:hltt]e.  who,  from  n  desire  t 


the 


\  hj  BQch  B1I 


'  See  the  lAfi  of  him  by  Thomas 
Celanus,  his  compiuiion  (in  Act. 
Sanrt.  Octob.  11.  68|;bc|,}:  uoother, 
by  Banaventura,  a  Fnuiciscan  {Ibid. 
741  sq.):  cf.  Chavia  de  Malan, 
L'UiiUiirt  de  S.  FroTipni  d'Aiiin, 
Paris,  [S45;  Helyot,  BUt.  det  Or- 


nit  of  a 


*  In  the  fashion  of  tha  age  he 
Bpoke  of  Poverty  as  his  bride  and 
the  Franciscan  order  as  their  off- 
Bpring.  Before  ten  years  had  elapaed. 


fivett 


mbied 


authority  o 


the  Frai 


The 


□   Order 


Aasisi  to  bold  the  second  general 
ch^ter  of  their  order.  Sir  J.  Ste- 
phen's Esiayt,  I.  i]i,  m.  The 
Order  of  Si  Cinra  {'Ordo  dominanun 
paupermu')  was  animated  by  the 
spirit,  and  adopted  the  Fran- 
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INTERNAL   of  spirit-scaxching,  thougli  untutored,  eloquence  attracted 
TioN.      many  thousands  to  his  side.     The  pope^  at  first  looked 


Their  alliance 
tcUh  the  Pope. 


TTie  aberra- 
tions of  an  ex- 
treme partp. 


down  upon  this  novel  movement,  but  soon  afterwards 
confirmed  the  rule  of  the  Franciscans,  and  indeed  be- 
came their  warmest  friend.  By  founding  what  was  termed 
an  *  order  of  penitence"  (the  third  estate  of  Friars),  they 
were  able  to  embrace  in  their  firatemity  a  number  of  the 
working  classes,  who,  while  pledged  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  pope  and  to  observe  the  general  regulations  of  the 
institute,  were  not  restricted  by  the  vow  of  celibacy  nor 
compelled  to  take  their  leave  entirely  of  the  world,       «. 

The  stricter  spirits  of  this  school  could  not,  however, 
be  so  easily  confined  within  the  limits  which  their  chief 
was  anxious  to  prescribe.  They  followed  out  their  prin- 
ciple of  sacred  communism,  or  evangelical  perfection,  to  ita 
most  obnoxious  length,  and  even  ventured  to  affirm  that 
Christ  and  the  original  Apostles  had  nothing  of  their  own. 
A  quarrel  was  now  opened,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
rigorous  faction*  (*  Spirituales'  they  were  called),  deriving 
their  ideas*  very  mainly   from   one-sided  views   of  the 


ciscan  rules :  Holstein's  Codex,  m. 
34  sq.:  Helyot,  VII.  182  sq.  On  the 
stigmatisatioQ  of  St  FraDcis,  and 
the  impious  extravagances  to  which 
it  led,  see  a  temperate  article  in  the 
Jteviie  des  deux  Mondea,  Tome  vui. 

pp.  459  sq. 

^  Innocent  III.,  after  hesitating 
a  while,  extended  to  them  a  cordial, 
but  unwritten,  approbation  (1209). 
In  1223,  the  order  was  formally 
adopted  by  Honorius  III. :  see  Hol- 
stein.  III.  30  sq.  A  pledge  of  abso- 
lute obedience  to  the  pope  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  chapter.  Nicholas 
lY.  was  so  ardently  attached  to 
them  that  he  enjoined  the  use  of 
their  service-books  on  the  whole 
Church  :  Capefigue,  ii.  180. 

*  Holstein,  in.  39  sq. :  Helyot, 
vii.  216 sq.:  of.  Sir  J.  Stephen's 
remarks  on  this  supplemental  insti- 


tute, I.  127,  128. 

^  They  professed  to  be  adhering 
literally  to  the  will  of  their  founder; 
but  the  popes,  especially  Gr^.  IX. 
(1231)  and  Innocent  IV.  (1245), 
took  the  other  (or  the  laxer)  side: 
see  their  bulls  in  Rodericks  Nota 
Collectio  Privilegiorum,  eta,  ed. 
Antverp.  1623,  pp.  7,  13. 

^  These  may  be  gathered  from  i 
production  called  the  Introdudotvu 
in  Evangelium  ^temunhf  which  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  1254.  The  sub- 
ject is  exhausted  by  G-ieseler,  HL 
251  sq.;  and  Keander,  vui.  360 sq. 
When  Nicholas  III.  (1279)  ezpuin- 
ed  the  rule  of  St  Francis  still  more 
laxly,  the  'spirituales'  grew  still 
more  indignant.  They  were  headed 
by  the  friar  John  Peter  de  Olivai 
of  whose  PoatiUa  super  Apocalfpth 
extracts  are  preserved  in  Baluze  and 
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Apocalypse,  commenced  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  internal 
members  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  secularizing  spirit  of  tion. 
the  age.  A  party  of  these  malcontents  were  drafted 
off  at  length  into  a  fresh  community,  entitled  the  Coeles- 
tine-Hermits*  (1294),  but  in  the  end  they  seem  to  have 
entirely  separated  from  the  Church,  and  to  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  sect  of  the  *FratricelliV  where,  indeed, 
they  underwent  a  bitter  persecution. 

The  twin-order,  that  of  the  Dominicans  or  *  Preachers,'  |^,^25»?* 
took  its  rise  in  1215  at  Toulouse,  Its  founder  was  the  1215. 
canon  Dominic '  (b.  1170),  a  native  of  Castile,  although  the 
plan  was  rather  due  to  his  bishop  Diego  (Didacus)  of 
Osma,  who,  while  journeying  in  the  south  of  France, 
had  noticed  with  concern  that  anti-papal  and  heretical 
opinions  were  most  rife,  and  threatened  to '  disturb  all 
orders  of  society.  His  object,  therefore,  was,  in  con- 
cert with  the  prelates  of  the  district,  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  heresiarchs,  to  emulate  their  poverty, 
and  win  their  followers  back  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  In  carrying  out  this  undertaking,  Dominic  had 
been  distinguished  from  the  first,  and  when  its  author 

Mansi,  Miscell.  n.  258  sq.    In  com-  before  John  XXII.  in  Baluze  and 

menting  on  Apoc.  xvii.,  he  has  the  Mansi,    MisceU.    11.    276  sq.     One 

following  passage  :  *  Nota  quod  hsec  charge  brought  against   him  is  for 

mulier  stat  hie  pro  Bomana  gente  saying  'quod  a  tempore  Gcelestini 

et  imperio,  tam  prout  fuit  quondam  papse   non  fuit   in    Ecolesia    papa 

in  statu  pagan ismi,  quam  prout  post-  verua.'* 

modum  fuit  in  fde  Chriatif  muUis         '  The  oldest  Life  of  Dominic  is 

tamen  criminihua  cum  hoc    mundo  by  his  successor  Jordanus,  printed, 

fomicataf^  etc.  with  others,  in  the  Act.  Sanct.  Au- 

^  So  called  from  pope  Coelestine  gust.  i.  545  sq.     For  the  Conatitw 

v.,  their  patron :  Helyot,  Vii.  45.  tions  of  the  Order,  see  Holstein^s 

They  were,  however,  persecuted  by  CodeXy  IV.  losq.     At  the  suggestion 

the   rest  of  the   Franciscans   (e,g.  of  Innocent  III.,  the  basis  of  the 

Wadding,  ad  an.  1302,  §§  7,  8).  rule  of  Dominic  was  borrowed  from 

^    See  Capefigue,    li.    147,    148.  the  Augustinian  :  and  soon  after,  at 

Among   their    supporters    may    be  a  general    chapter-meeting   (1220), 

ranked  Ubertinus  de  Casali,  a  pupil  the  principles  of  Francis  of  Assisi 

of  the  Franciscan  Oliva  above  men-  were  adopted,  in  so  far  as  they  ab- 

tioned,  n.  4  :  see  the  Ariieuli  Pro-  jured  all  property  and  income.    Vit. 

hatitmum  contra  frairem  Ubertinum  8.  Dominici  (by  Jordanus),  c.  4. 
de  Casali  induclarum,  and  his  reply  ^ 
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died  (circ.  1207)  he  still  continued,  with  a  few  of  his  com- 
panions, in  the  same  sphere  of  duty.  In  1209  the  mis- 
believing province  of  Languedoc  was  desolated  by  the 
earliest  of  the  Albigensian  crusades^.  The  leaders  of  that 
savage  movement  found  a  spy  and  coadjutor  in  the  over- 
zealous  missionary;  and  soon  after  he  began  to  organize 
and  head  the  larger  confraternity,  whose  foremost  object 
was  the  spiritual  benefit'  of  others  and  the  vindication  of 
the  Church,  Accompanied  by  the  notorious  Foulques*  (or 
Fulco),  bishop  of  Toulouse,  he  laid  his  project  at  the  feet 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  an  hour  when  Home  might 
well  have  trembled  for  its  empire  in  the  south  of  France 
(1216),  and  readily  procured  the  papal  sanction.  In  the 
following  year  the  institute  was  solemnly  confirmed*  by 
Honorius  III.  It  soon  attracted  many  able  and  devoted 
members,  and  diflfused  itself  on  every  side. 

Though  parted  from  each  other  now  and  theii  by 
mutual  jealousies*,  the  Minorites  and  Preachers  commonly 
proceeded  hand  in  hand^  particularly  in  resisting  the  at- 
tacks  which  they  provoked,  not  only  from  the  clergy  and 
monastic  orders'^,  but  from  nearly  all  the  Universities. 
They  constituted  the  *  Dissenters'  of  the  age.  Presuming 
on  their  popularity,  their  merits®,  and  the  strong  protection 


^  See  below,  'State  of  Beligions 
Doctrine/  §  Sects. 

*  ...'stadium  nostrum  ad  hoc  de- 
bet principaliter  intendere  ut  proxi- 
morum  animabus  possimus  utiles 
esse.'    Constit.  Prol.  c.  3. 

^  Gf .  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Lect.  on  the 
Hist,  of  Francef  i.  321,  ed.  1851. 

*  The  bull  of  confirmation  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  ConstitiUions  of  the 
order,  as  above,  p.  25 1,  n.  7.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pope's  idea  the  Domini- 
cans were  to  become  '  pugiles  fidei 
et  vera  mundi  lumina.' 

^  See  the  graphic  picture  of  Mat- 
thew Paris,  Hist,  Major ,  a.d.  1243, 
p.  540.  They  afterwards  contended 
still  more  sharply  touching  the  im- 


maculate conception  of  the  Tii]^ 
the  Franciscans  taking  the  positive^ 
the  Dominicans  the  negative.  Kkfl^ 
Hist,  of  Christ,  Doginas  {Gernan), 
pt.  n.  c.  iii.  §  25. 

^  e,g.  the  generals  of  the  two 
orders  issued  a  number  of  oaveste 
in  1255,  with  a  view  to  cement  or 
re-establish  friendly  relations.  Wad- 
ding's AnncU,  Minor,  ad  an.  1255, 
§12. 

7  e.g,  Matthew  Paris,  A.  d.  1243, 
p.  541  ;  A.D.  1247,  p.  630.  HewM 
himself  a  Benedictine,  and  implaoa^ 
ble  in  his  hostility  to  the  new  noo 
of  teachers. 

^  These  must  originally  have 
been  very  considerable^  for  beodei 


of  the  Roman  court",  they  thrust  themselves  into  the  pro-  ihtebhai. 
fessoriaL  chairs,  and  not  unfrequently  eclipsed  all  other  Tie- 
doctors'",  Paris  was  at  present  the  chief  Beat  of  European 
learning,  and  in  it  especially  (1251),  the  Mendicants,  al- 
though in  favour  with  the  king,  had  to  encounter  a  de- 
termined opposition".  Eor  a  while  they  were  discouraged 
by  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.",  who  saw  the  inroads  they  were 
making  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  was  accord- 
ingly induced  at  length  to  take  the  part  of  the  University; 
but  on  his  death  (1254)  they  found  an  ardent  champion  in 
pope  Alexander  IV,"  His  influence  and  the  writings  of 
the  more  distinguished  members  of  their  body  (such  as 
Bonaventura"  and  Aquinas'"),  aided  them  in  bearing  down 


tbeir  zenl  in 


r,  they 


n  tdieeiontir;  ] 
, conciliated  the  good  ojiinion  oi  a, 
oltuBof  men  like  GrosseteeCe,  bishop 
,  of  Lincoln,  who  employed  tLeia  in 
bu  diocese.  Ho  deieoded  tbem 
agaioBt  the  oppoaitiou  of  his  clergy, 
and  even  charged  the  latter  throngh 
the  archdeocoa  '  ad  inducendnni 
efficaoiter  populuni  nt  Fratruia  utri- 
iiBque  Ordiois  pnedioatiouea  devote 
at  Bttents  audiat.'  etc.:  Btowd'b 
Fatde.  n.  383.  He  afterwards  be- 
queathed bin  library  to  the  Francis- 
cans at  Oxford,  among  whom  the 
^jnoos  Roger  Bacon  was  educated 
(Warton,  Enff.  Poetrg,  ir.  89,  ed. 
1 840) :  though  Matthew  Paris  writes 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  complained 
that  they  had  disappointed  his  ei- 
pectatioDS,  and  had  Ix^un  to  dege- 
nerate moat  grievously:  Hist,  Maj., 
A.D.  H53,  p.  752. 

*  e.g.  Gregory  IX,  (r337)  begins 
k  grant  of  privileges  in  the  following 
terms;  *Quomam  ahun davit  iniqui- 
tas,  e(  refriguit  eharitas  plurimorum, 
ecoe  ordinem  dilectoruni  SUorum 
fratrum  Fnedicatomm  Dominua  sus- 
oitavitp'  etc.,  in  Matth,  Paris,  A.I>. 
1346,  p.  607.  The  popes  claimed 
the  right  of  sending  Friars  a>>y  where 
without  the  acquicaccnCB  of  the  bi- 
shaps  or  the  clergy. 
"   Most   of  Che   1 


feasors  in  the  University  of  Naples, 
founded  1120,  vera  chosen  from  the 
Meudicanta.  Their  firet  eetabliBh- 
meut  in  England  wan  at  Oxford, 
iiir,  when,  for  soma  time,  they 
produced  the  leading  scholars  of  the 
age.  Warton,  as  above,  pp.  88,  89. 

"  See  Bulffiua  (Du  Boulay),  Ilia. 
Vniveri.  Paris,  in.  a^osq.;  Cape- 
Ggue,  n,  167  sq.  The  latter  is  a 
warm  apologist  of  the  Friars.  Their 
most  vigorous  opponent  at  the  IJme 
waa  'WUliiuD  de  Sancto  Amore,  a 
Parisian  doctor  of  divinity,  who 
composed  hia  treatise  De  PericviU, 


Navutimoram  Temparatii,,   in   j 


It  ii 


iSS- 


ns)  i 


Brown's  Famiovl'm,  n.  43 — 54.  Tha 
author  was  condemned  by  Alexander 
IV.,  but  recoacUed  to  Clement  IV. 

"  BuliEUB,  Ibid.  i70Bq. :  cf.  No- 
ander,  Vll.  391. 

1^  Bnl»us,  973.  In  h  b  11  ho 
eitempts  them  frnm  th  onsd  ti  D 
of  the  bishops  and  parish  p   eats 

'*  He  was  general  0      h     M 
itea,  and  often  argued  h  n 

the  plea  of  necessity,  a  ^  ^  ha 
the   ordinary   eccleaias  cs   w  re    o 

duties:  see  e.g.  his  Libei-  detPau- 
jicrliUe  Chriili  contra  Magiil.  Ouliel- 
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The  Mendicants,  as  we  have  seen  already,  fostered  in 
their  bosom  many  germs  of  misbelief.  In  this  particular 
they  seem  to  have  resembled  the  «till  older  groups  of 
Beguins  or  Beghards^,  who  finally  took  refuge  (1290)  in 
the  third  order  of  the  Franciscans'.  They  were  chiefly 
females  (^Beguinse')  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  histoiy, 
but,  subsequently,  when  the  number  of  them  had  pro- 
digiously increased',  the  principle  on  which  they  had  as- 
sociated was  borrowed  (circ.  1220)  by  the  other  sex* 
(*Beguini').  They  were  ridiculed*  as  'pietists'  (boni 
homines),  and  in  the  end  appear  to  have  adopted  most  of 
the  opinions  held  by  the  extreme  or  Apocalyptic  school  of 
the  Franciscans,  so  that  *Beguin'  often  was  synonymous 
with  heretic. 

Another  wing  of  the  great  army  which  the  ChristiaiiB 
of  the  Middle  Age  employed  for  their  defence  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  papal  empire  were  the  Military  Orders. 
Their  triumphant  struggle  with  the  heathen  of  the  north 
of  Europe  has  been  mentioned  on  a  former  page*.  It  was 
their  leading  object  to  combine  the  rules  of  chivalry  and 
knighthood  with  monastic  discipline,  which  they  derived 
especially  from  the  Cistercian  institutions. 

The  Knights  Templars'^  (*  Fratres  Militiae  Templi ')  were 


MViXary 
Orders. 


The  Kniffhts 
Tumijglart, 


Impugnantea  Dei  cultum  et  religio- 
nem, 

^  See  Mosheim,  De  Beghardis  et 
Beguinahua  Commentarius,  passim. 
They  seem  to  have  existed  as  early 
as  the  eleventh  oeDtury  in  Flanders. 
The  name  (see  Ducange,  svh  voc.) 
appears  to  have  been  extended  to 
all  kinds  of  female  associations 
('collegia')  where  the  secular  and 
monastic  life  were  partially  com- 
bine(^.  The  inmates  ('canonissae') 
could  leave  the  establishment  and 
marry. 

*  Helyot,  vn.  «5i. 


^  Matthew  Paris  (a.d.  1350^  p. 
696)  speaks  of  the  Grerman  '  Begm- 
naB*  as  an  'innum^rabilis  multitodo.* 

^  Mosheim,  as  above,  p.  168. 

^  See  Ducange,  under  'Papda^ 
dus.' 

*  pp.  229,  232. 

'  See,  on  their  general  history, 
L*Art  de  virifier  Im  DcUes,  L  51* 
sq.,  and  the  Hist,  Crit,  et  ApologeL 
dea  Chevaliera  du  Temple^  Vm, 
1789.  Their  Begvla  is  printed  in 
Holstein,  ii.  429  sq. ;  and  in  Maoflt 
XXI.  359  sq. 
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founded  at  Jerasalem  1119,  and  tlirough  the  powerful  ad- 
vocacy of  St  Bernard",  the  idea  which  they  attempted  to 
embody  won  the  sanction  of  the  western  prelates  in  the 
synod  of  Troyes'  (Jan.  13, 1128).  The  order  soon  extended 
into  every  part  of  Europe,  wliere  it  was  most  liberally 
endowed.  Amid  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  crusades, 
the  Templars  had  abundant  opportunity  for  justifying  the 
discernment  of  their  patrons.  On  the  fall  of  Acre  in  1291, 
they  could  maintain  the  Christian  cause  no  longer,  and 
retreated  to  their  rich  domains  in  Cyprus :  but  suspicions'"  tik iiinfiMi 
of  their  orijiodosy  which  had  once  been  irreproachable 
were  now  quite  current  in  the  west.  A  long  and  shame- 
ful controversy  ended  in  the  dissolution  of  the  order"  at 
Tienne  (March  22,  1312). 

Their  property  was  all  sequestered  and  in  part  trans- 
ferred" to  what  are  known  as  the  Knights  Hospitaller a^,  JJl^"^^ 
organized  as  early  as  1048,  to  wait  on  the  sick  pilgrims 
in  the  hospital  of  St  John,  at  Jerusalem,  but  not  converted 
into  a  military  order  till  the  twelfth  century".     They  also 


*  Ho  wroto  hie  Exhoriotio  ad  Mi- 
lita  Templi  at  the  rouueat  of  the 
Grand-maBter,  Hugo  de  Pngnoia. 
See  alao  his  Trort.  de  Nova  Militia. 

^  CoDCil.  TrecenBe:  MoiiBi,  XXI. 
357- 

'"  The  oluugeB  brought  ftgairat 
them  may  be  olaased  as  follows : 
<i)  Sjstemnlic  denial  of  CbrieC  on 
their  nimission  into  the  order,  ac- 
cumpanied  with  spitting  or  tnun- 
pliug  on  the  cross.  {7)  Horetical 
opinioDS  concerning  the  Bacramenle. 
{3)  Reception  of  absolution  from 
mastarB  and  preceptors,  although 
laymen.  (4!  Debauchery.  (5)  Ido- 
Utry,  (6)  General  aecracy  of  pme- 
tiee.  Saa  Engllth  Baiiem,  Vol,  1. 
P-  ',1- 

11  The  Templars  were  not  allowed 
to  Bpeak  in  their  ovn  defenw,  and 
n11  the  Engliab,  Spanish,  Gemuin 
and  Bome  other  prelaUs  were  ae- 
cordingly  resalved  to  take  no  part 


in  their  condemnation.  Thia  was 
the  work  of  the  French  king  Philip- 
lo-Bel  and  hla  creature,  pijpe  Cle- 
ment v.,  who  alec  carried  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoil,  by  levying  fines  on 
the  transfer  ot  the  property.  The 
Grand-maxter  and  others  vere  burnt 
by  the  arbitrary  act  of  Pbilip. 

"  See  the  remarkable  statute  De 
Tarris  Tanpiarioniia,  i;  Edw.  II. 
Bt.  III.  The  'Temple'  of  London 
was  given,  by  some  private  arrange- 
ment, to  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
(whose  widow  founded  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge),  but  afterwards 
passed  into  the  handa  of  tbe  Eos. 
pitallers,  who  leased  it  to  the  atn- 
deota  of  the  hiws  of  England. 

"  Helyot,  ni.  74  sq.;  Vertot's 
Hiit.    do    Chmolieri    Mo^lalieri, 


*!.,  Par; 


1736. 


The  Rule  given  to  the  order 
by    Eayniond   du    Puy    (U 
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TioN.  (Jrusaders,  but  continued  to  exist  tor  many  centuries. 
""  Their  chief  asylum  was  at  Rhodes  (1309),  and  finally  at 

Malta  (1530). 

A  connecting  link  between  the  rest  of  the  religious 
orders  and  the  seculars,  or  *  working  clergy,'  is  supplied 
by  the  Prsemonstrants  (canons  of  Pr^monstrd),  who  sprang 
up  in  the  diocese  of  Laon,  in  1119.  Their  founder,  Nor- 
bert^,  was  himself  a  secular,  but  on  awakening  to  a  deeper 
sense  of  his  vocation,  he  resolved  to  organize  an  institution 
for  the  better  training  of  ecclesiastics*.  With  this  object 
he  endeavoured  to  unite  the  cure  of  souls  and  a  conventual 
mode  of  life.  Accordingly,  in  some  respects,  the  order  of 
Praemonstrants  was  a  reproduction'*,  not  unlike  the  order 
of  cathedral  canons ;  but  owing  to  the  deep  corruptions  of 
the  latter,  they  were  generally  opposed  to  Norbert's  project 
of  reform. 

The  canons,  in  pursuance  of  their  ancient  policy*,  with- 
drew still  further  from  the  reach  of  their  diocesan.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  struggle  which  the  Church  maintained 
against  the  civil  power  respecting  the  episcopal  appoint- 
ments, nearly  all  the  bishops  were  elected  absolutely  by 
the  canons  of  the  diocese*,  which  could  not  fail  to  add  fresh 


Power  and, 
degeneracy  of 
the  canons. 


their  military  duties:  but  in  the 
same  year  they  performed  a  prodigy 
of  valour.  Helyot,  p.  78.  They 
were  taken  under  the  spedal  protec- 
tion of  Pope  Innocent  II.,  in  1137 : 
Br^guiny,  Table  ChronoL  des  IH' 
plomes,  etc.,  in.  4,  Paris,  1769. 

^  See  his  Life  by  a  Prsemonstrant 
in  the  Act,  Sand.  Jun.  i.  804  sq., 
and  Hugo's  Ord.  Prcemonst,  Annal., 
Nanceii,  1734.  He  died  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  in  1134. 

'  It  was  commended  in  1129  by 
pope  Innocent  II.  (Hugo,  n.  109), 
who  afterwards  granted  to  it  many 
privileges.  Le  Paige,  Bibliotk,  Prce- 
monst,,  p.  623,  Paris,  1633. 

^  See  above,  p.  48,  n.  i. 


*  See  above,  pp.  156,  157. 

^  Thus  Innocent  III.  (12x5)  en> 
joins  respecting  the  election  of  a 
bishop,  'ut  is  coliatione  adhibita 
eligatur,  in  quem  omnes  vel  major 
vel  saiiior  pars  capituli  consentit:' 
Decret.  Gh^egor.  lib.  i.  tit.  vi.  c.  41 
(in  Corpus  Juris  Canon.).  Before 
this  time  a  certain  right  of  assent 
bad  been  reserved  for  'spiritales  et 
religiosi  viri'  (including,  perhaps, 
the  laity):  but  by  an  edict  of 
Gregory  IX.  {Ibid.  c.  56),  it  is  for- 
bidden, notwithstanding  any  usage 
to  the  contrary,  '  ne  per  /aicos,  cum 
canonicis,  pontificis  [i,  e.  of  a  bishop] 
electio  prsesumatur.*  This  right  of 
election  had  long  been  possessed  by 
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weight  to  their  pretensions.     They  exceeded  all  the  other   internal 

ii^i'i  1.  1  T  1         ORGANIZA- 

ciergy  both  in  rank  and  in  voluptuousness,  regarding  the       tion. 
cathedral  prebend  as  a  piece  of  private  income,  suited  more 
especially  for  men  of  noble  birth®,  and  not  unfrequently 
employing  substitutes^  (or  *  conduct-clerics ')  to  discharge 
their  sacred  duties.     Many  an  effort,  it  is  true,  was  made  Atumputo 

*  '  '         ,  reform  thetn. 

to  bring  about  a  reformation®  of  the  canons,  and  in  some 
of  the  western  churches  the  new  impulse  which  accom- 
panied the  Hildebrandine  movement  may  have  been  con- 
siderably felt :  but,  judging  from  the  number, of  complaints 
that  meet  us  in  the  writings  of  a  later  period,  those  reform- 
ing efforts  were  too  commonly  abortive®. 

We  have  seen^*^  that  many  of  the  functions  of  the  chor- 
episcopi  devolved  on  the  archdeacons.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  supervision  of  a  diocese  was  often  shared  by 
titular  or  sufirasran  bishops",  whom  the  pope  continued  to  ptuiarandsuf- 

°  ^       ^  r    r  fragan  btsfwpa. 


the  Scotch  Culdees  (Keledei=' ser- 
vants of  God'),  who  were  an  order 
of  canonical  clergy,  some,  if  not  all, 
of  them  being  attached  to  the  ca- 
thedral churches.  Dollmger,  III. 
270,  271.  They  were  at  length 
superseded  in  many  places  by  regu- 
lar canons,  and  on  appealing  to  Bo- 
niface VIII.  in  1297,  with  the  hope 
of  recovering  their  ancient  right  of 
electing  their  bishop,  they  were  un- 
successful. Cf.  Spotswood,  Hist,  of 
Church  and  State  of  Scotland^  P«  S^t- 

^  This  plea  was  urged  by  the 
chapter  of  Strasburg  in  1233  ;  but 
the  pope  {Becret.  Greg,  IX.  lib.  in. 
tit.  V.  c.  37)  replied  that  the  true 
nobility  was  'non  generis  sed  vir- 
tutum  :*  cf.  Neander,  vn.  286. 

"^  *  Clerici  conductitii : '  see  Du- 
cange,  under  'conductitius.'  This 
point  is  dwelt  upon  by  a  most 
rigorous  censor  of  the  canons,  al- 
though one  of  their  own  order, 
Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg.  See  his 
Dialogus  de  differentia  clerici  regit- 
laris  et  scecularia.  'Nos  autem' 
(says  the  Secular  Canon)  '  psene  om- 
nes  genere,   nobilitate,  divitiis  ez- 

M.  A. 


cellimus:'  Grerhohi  Opp,  ll.  14 19, 
ed.  Migne. 

^  As  early  as  1059,  Nicholas  II. 
and  a  Koman  synod  had  enjoined 
(c.  3)  the  strict  observance  of  their 
rule  (Mansi,  xix.  897).  In  very 
many  cases  canons  were  aUowed  to 
have  private  property :  but  when 
attempts  were  made  to  reform  the 
order,  the  new  canons  ('canonici 
regulares')  as  distinguished  from  the 
old  ('  canonic!  sseculares*)  boasted  of 
their  'apostolical'  community  of 
goods.    Schrockh,  XXVII.  223 — 226. 

»  Planck,  IV.  pt.  11.  570  sq. 

1®  Above,  p.  49,  n.  9. 

^^  'Episcopi  in  partibus  infide- 
lium.^  The  number  of  these  in- 
creased very  much  when  Palestine 
became  a  Turkish  province.  Coun- 
cils were  then  under  the  necessity 
of  checking  their  unlicensed  minis- 
trations :  e.  g,  that  of  Ravenna 
(1311)  speaks  in  no  gentle  terms 
of  'ignoti  et  vagabundi  episcopi, 
et  maxime  lingua  et  ritu  dissoni :' 
see  Planck,  ii.  pt.  ii.  604  sq. ;  Ne- 
ander, vu.  297,  298. 


^ 
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ixTBRNAL   ordain  for  countries  which  the  Saracens  had  wrested  from 
TioN.       his  hands.    These  bishops  found  employment  more  espe- 


Exorbitanuof  cially  iu  Germany.  Where  they  did  not  exist,  arch- 
deacons were  unrivalled  in  the  vast  extent  of  their  author- 
ity*, which  numbers  of  them  seem  indeed  to  have  abused 
by  goading  the  inferior  clerics"  and  encroaching  on  the 
province  of  the  bishop^     In  the  hope   of  checking   this 

vieartimerai  prcsumptiou,  othcr  functionaries,  such  as  *  vicars-general* 
and  *oflBcials'*,  were  appointed  to  assist  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  churches  of  the  west.  But  these  in  turn 
appear  to  have  excited  the  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  people 
by  their  pride,  extortion,  and  irreverence'. 

The  more  solemn  visitations*  of  the  bishop  were  con- 
tinued ;  and  he  still  availed  himself  of  the  diocesan  synod 
for  conferring  with  the  clergy  and  adjusting  purely  local 
questions.     Other  councils  also',  chiefly  what  are  termed 


Synodi. 


^  This  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  Decret.  Gregor.  IX,  lib.  I. 'tit. 
xxni.,  which  contains  ten  chapters 
'  De  officio  Archidiaconi.' 

'  e.g,  John  of  Salisbury  (ep. 
Lxxx.)  complains  at  length  of  the 
'  rabies  archidiaconorum.'  Some  of 
them,  however,  were  most  exem- 
plary, travelling,  staff  in  hand, 
through  their  archdeaconries  and 
preaching  in  every  village.  N^ 
ander  (vn.  393)  quotes  such  an 
instance. 

^  Thomassinus,  Vetus  et  Nova 
Ecclesice  Discipl.  pt.  I.  lib.  11.  c.  18 
— 20.  Alexander  III.  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  inhibit  the  archdeacon  of 
Ely,  among  others,  from  commit- 
ting the  cure  of  souls  to  persons 
'sine  mandate  et  licentia  episcopi.' 
Mansi,  xxii.  364. 

^  Thomassinus,  ibid,  c.  8,  9 : 
Schrockh,  xxvil.  150  sq.  Other 
duties  of  the  archdeacon  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  'penitentiary'  of  the 
diocese,  an  officer  appointed  at  the 
council  of  Lateran  {Becret,  Gh'egor, 
lib.  I.  tit.  XXXI.  0.  15)  to  assist  the 
bishop  ^  non  solum  in,  prsedicationis 


officio,  veruin  etiam  in  audiendis 
confessionibus  et  poenitentiis  ii^un- 
gendis,  ac  cseteris,  quse  ad  salutem 
pertinent  animarum.' 

'  See  an  epistle  of  Peter  Blesen- 
sis  (of  Blois),  where  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century  he  calls  the  offi- 
cials *  episcoponim  sanguisugse  :*  ep. 
XXV.  Other  instances  are  given  by 
Neander,  vii.  294. 

^  See  above,  p.  49.  The  coimcil 
of  Lateran  (11 79),  c.  4,  passed  some 
curious  regulations  limiting  the 
equipages  of  the  prelates  and  arch- 
deacons while  engaged  on  these 
visitation-tours. 

7  Their  number  may  be  estimated 
from  the  list  in  Nicolas*  Chronol. 
PP«  ^39 — 259.  What  are  called  by 
the  Church  of  Home  'general'  or 
'  oecumenical '  councils,  those  of 
Lateran  (1123),  of  Lateran  (1139), 
of  Lateran  ( 1 1 7 9),  of  Lateran  ( 1 2 1 5 ), 
of  Lyons  (124s),  of  Lyons  (1274), 
were  such  neither  in  their  mode  of 
convocation  (having  no  true  repre- 
sentatives from  other  patriarchates), 
nor  in  their  reception  by  the  Church 
at  large.     See  Palmer's  Treatise  on 
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'proTincial'  {or,  in  England,  'convocations")  were  aasem-   intehwal 
bled  through  tlie  whole  of  the  present  period.    Their  effect,      tio 
however,  was  diminished  by  the  intermeddling  of  the  papal 
legates  and  the  growth  of  Romish  absolutism*. 

From  these  councils,  much  as  they  evince  of  the  gennine  carrvpih 
spirit  of  reform,  we  are  constrained  to  argue,  that  the  '■^''■ 
general  system  of  the  Church  was  now  most  grievously 
disjointed  and  the  morals  of  tiie  clergy  fearfully  relaxed. 
Abuses  of  ecclesiastical  patronage"  which  Hildebrand  and 
others  of  his  school  attempted  to  eradicate  had  come  to 
light  afresh.  A  race  of  perfunctory  and  coirapted  priests, 
non-residents  and  pluralists,  are  said  to  have  abounded 
in  all  quarters";  and  too  often  the  emphatic  voice  of 
councils,  stipulating  as  to  the  precise  conditions  on  which 


the  Chanh,  n.  iGi  eq.,  3rd  ed. 
ProyincUl  sjnoila  were  commanded 
to  be  held  ever j  year  bji  tbe  cotmcil 
of  Lateixn  (1115),  c.  7. 

■  See  aboTe,  pp.  54,  SJ  ;  p.  165, 
D.  8.  A  'na,dDDsl  council'  wiv<  held 
under  Xjanfranc  in  1075,  b;  the 
consent  of  the  crown.  ('  WillielmnH 
rex . .  ■  ■  permieitque  ei  condlia  con- 
gregare  ).  For  the  pnrticutars,  see 
William  of  MabneabHry,  Be  GeetU 
PaiUif.  pp.  113,  314,  ed.  Francof. 
1601.  Tlie  term  '  conTOcation  '  ia 
first  applied  to  tbe  annual  synod  of 
the  proiince  of  Cunterbury  in  I  tij: 
Bee  the  archbishop's  ninnditte  to  the 
bishop  of  Lianiiaff  in  WilkiQH,  Con- 
ciL  I.  408.  The  first  iiiatanco  of 
the  meeting  of  convocation,  at  the 
same  time  witb  the  nobles  (or  atate- 
council),  hut  in  a  separate  place, 
occurred  in  1117.  See  Wake's  Slats 
of  the  ChureA,  etc.,  p.  171,  Lond. 
1703.  The  leading  object  of  these 
'  conTOcatioDB '  may  be  gatbeced 
from  the  mandate  in  Wilkins,  as 
above.  The  bishops,  archdeacons, 
abbots,  and  priors  net  togethe   '     ' 


a  of  the 


u  super 
tici),'  etc.    An   eanj   t 
.  representativa  principle 
the  records  of  the  'national  council' 


l)eldiniJ3T0rilkins,  I.  648).  The 
members  came  bearing  '  literas  pro- 
cunitoriaa  :'  and  in  the  convocation 
of  1157  (Wilkins,  I.  716),  it  is  s^d 
to  have  consisted  '  pridati^iim  jwri- 
ter  et  cteri  procvnUorum.' 

'  Capefigae,  H.  65,  66. 

'"  Above,  pp.  154  sq. 

"  On  thie  subject,  sea  the  Verinim 
JftirEVtoIum  of  Peter  Cantor  (a  Paris 
theologian,  who  died  "97)1  0.  34, 
ed.  MontibuB,  1639,  and  Gerhoh  of 
Keicheraberg;,  De  Oarrupto  Eeclaia 
Slata;  0pp.  li.  10  aq.  ed.  Migne. 
The  language  of  men  lilie  Bonaven- 
tura  {0pp.  vn.  330,  ed.  Lugduni), 
where,  in  bia  defence  of  the  Men- 
dicants, be  draws  a  moat  gloomy 
picture  of  the  clerg;,  should  be 
taken  'cntn  gniDO  saLia ;'  but  bie 
colouring  ia  not  very  much  deeper 
than  that  of  bishop  Grosseteate  (rp. 
ovil.),  in  Brown's  Faicie.  n,  381 : 
cf.  bis  Stma  ad  clentm,  conlra  pat- 
torei  et  prcslatoa  maloii  Ibid.  263. 
Scbrijckh  (xxvn.  175  sq.)  bas  proved 
at  largo  from  the  decrees  of  councils, 
thnt  Bimony,  which  Hildebrand  and 
others  after  bim  denounced,  was 
rife  in  nearly  every  country,  oftea 
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INTERNAL   sacrcd  offices  were  to  be  held,  produced  no  visible  or 

ORGANIZA-  '■ 

TION. 


Constrained 
celibacy  : 


its  extension, 


and  i!0tct. 


permanent  effect. 

One  source  of  the  more  glaring  immoralities  ^  which 
synod  vied  with  synod  in  denouncing,  was  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  This  had  been  at  length  established  as 
the  practice  of  the  Western  Church  through  the  astute 
and  unremitting  efforts  of  the  Eoman  pontiff.  It  is  true 
that  even  Gregory  VII.  had  been  constrained  to  shew  in- 
dulgence* in  some  cases  where  the  married  priest  appeared 
incorrigible;  and  in  England,  at  the  council  of  Winchester 
(1076),  the  rigours  of  the  Hildebrandine  legislation  were 
considerably  abated':  but  clerogamy,  discredited  on  every 
hand,  was  gradually  disused,  and  died  away  entirely  at  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  prohibition  was  at 
length  extended  also,  after  a  protracted  contest,  to  sub- 
deacons  and  inferior  orders*  of  the  clerical  estate.  A 
darker  train  of  evils  was  the  consequence  of  this  un- 
natural severity.     Incontinence,  already  generaP  among 


^  e.g.  Schrockh,  xxvn.  205,  206, 
Men  like  Aquinaa  saw  clearly  'mi- 
nus esse  peccatum  uxore  uti  quam 
cum  alia  fornicari*  {Ibid.  p.  211); 
but  they  all  felt  that  the  canons  of 
the  Church  were  absolutely  binding, 
and  therefore  that  clerogamy  was 
sinful. 

*  The  imperial  party,  now  in  the 
ascendant,  won  the  sympathy  of 
many  of  the  married  priests,  and 
Hildebrand  accordingly  advised  his 
legates  for  the  present  (108 1)  to  dis- 
pense with  some  of  the  more  rigor- 
ous canons  on  this  subject :  Mansi, 
XX.  342.  As  late  as  11 14,  the 
council  of  (xran  (Strigoniense)  de- 
creed as  follows,  c.  31  :  *  Presbyteris 
uxores,  quas  legitimis  ordinibus  ac- 
ceperint,  moderatius  habendas,  prse- 
visa  ti^gilitate,  indidsimus  :*  P^- 
terffy's  Condi.  Hungar.  I.  57,  ed. 
Yiennse  Austr.  1 742 :  Mansi,  XXI.  106. 

^  *  Decretum  est,  ut  nuUus  cano- 
nicus  uxorem  habeat.  Sacerdotes 
vero  in  casteilis  vel  in  vicis  habitant- 


68  habentes  uxores  non  cogantur  ut 
dimittant ;  non  habentes  interdican- 
tur  ut  habeant,'  etc. ;  Wilkins,  I. 
367.  For  the  later  aspects  of  the 
struggle  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries, see  the  references  in  Gieseler, 
III.  §  65,  n.  4.  Zealots  like  Koscelia 
contended  that  the  sons  of  clergy- 
men were  not  eligible  to  any  ecclesi- 
astical office.     Neander,  viii.  g. 

*  Thomassinus,  Ecd.  Discip.  pt. 
I.  lib.  II.  c.  65.  According  to  the 
Decret.  Greg.  lib.  iii.  tit.  ni.  c.  i,  a 
cleric  under  the  rank  of  subdeacon 
might  retain  his  wife  by  relinquish- 
ing his  office,  but  subdeacons  and 
all  higher  orders  are  compelled  to 
dismiss  their  wives  and  do  penance : 
cf.  Synod  of  London  (1108) :  Wil- 
kins, I.  387. 

*  Thus  the  Gloss,  on  Distinct. 
Lxxxi.  c.  6  (in  Corpus  Jur,  Canon.), 
adds  that  deprivation  is  not  meant 
to  be  enforced  *  pro  simplici  fomica- 
tione ;'  urging,  as  the  reason,  '  cum 
pauH  sine  illo  vitio  inveniantur.* 
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ligher  clergy,  now  infected  very  many  of  the  rest,    internal 
was  that  form  of  vice  the  only  one  which  tended  to       tion. 
le  the  spirit  of  the  seculars  and  counteract  the  influ-  other  vices  o/ 
which  they  ought  to   have  exerted  on  their  flocks. 
:  levity,  intemperance,  and  extortion®  had  too   fre- 
dy  excited  the  disgust  and  hatred  of  the. masses,  and 
:  from  meeting  with  the  reverence  which  their  sacred 
claimed,  they  were  the  common  butt  of  raillery  and 
B  vituperation^     The  more  earnest  of  their  charge  Jj^gJ^JJ^' 
rred  the   ministrations  first  of  monks,  and  then  of 
icants,  whose  popularity  must  have  been  chiefly  due 
3ir  superior  teaching  and  more  evangelic  Hves.    Ex- 
)ns   there  would  doubtless  be  in  which  the  humble 
i-priest  approved  himself  the  minister  of  God  and 
he  light  and  blessing  of  his  sphere  of  duty :  but  the 
of  such   are  seldom  registered  among   the  gloomy 
a  of  the  age. 

2.    RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE 

CIVIL  POWER, 

he  Western  Church  was  now  exalted  by  the  papacy  lumain 

_  _  ,  ,       .  /»    1       o(  features  of  the 

5  supreme  and  heaven-appointed  mistress  oi  the  btate ;  HiMebrandine 

le  prevalence  of  these  vices  the  Trouv^res),    contain  the  most 

3  inferred  from  the  numerous  virulent  attacks  on  the  clerical,  and 

lints  of  men  like  St  Bernard  sometimesthe  monastic,  order.  Much 

hssages  at  length,  in  Gieseler,  as  satire  of  this  kind  was  overco- 

•5,  n.  lo),  and  the  decrees  of  loured  by  licentious  or  distempered 

Lb  {e,g,  lAteran,  12 15,  cc.  14,  critics,  it  had,  doubtless,  some  foun- 

.  The  same  is  strongly  brought  dation.     The  champion  and  biogra- 

it  in  the   reforming  (anti-se-  pher  of  Becket,  Herbert  deBosehara, 

ing)  movement  headed  by  Ar-  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  fol- 

f  Brescia :  see  Neander,  vn.  lowing  language  in  speaking  of  the 

clergy :     '  Sacerdos  quippe  nisi  sen- 

e,  for  instance,  the  Collection  sum  Scripturarum  prsehabuerit,  tan- 

[itical  Songs,  &c.,  edited  by  quam  omni  carens   sensu,    idolum 

right  for  the  Camden  Society,  potlijs  quam  sacerdos   judicatur... 

Latin  Poems  commonly  attri'  Utinam  et  juxta  prophetse  votum 

to  Walter  Mapes*  (appointed  illis  fiant  similes  qui  ea  faciunt,  qui 

aeon  of  Oxford  in  1190),  edit-  tales  in  Dei  ecclesia  ordinant.  Simia 

the  same.     These  specimens,  quippe  in  aula,  talis  sacerdos  in  ec- 

er  with  the  whole  cycle  of  clesia.*     Supplem>enta  "Rerh.  deBose' 

i9al  poetry  (the  sirventes  of  ham,  pp.  102  sq.,  ed.  Caxton  Soc. 

oubadoun  and  the  fabliavx  of  185 1 . 
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CIVIL 
POWER. 


RELATIONS  01  looking  at  the  change  produced  by  this  conjuncture 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  she  ran  the  risk  of  falling, 
under  Gregory  VII.,  into  a  secular  and  merely  civil  in- 
stitution. Having  generally  succeeded  in  his  effort  to 
repress  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  he  began  to  realize 
the  other  objects  that  had  long  been  nearest  to  his  heart, 
the  abolition  of  all  *  lay-investitures,'  the  freedom  of  epi- 
scopal elections,  and  his  own  ascendancy  above  the  juris- 
diction of  the  crown\  In  carrying  out  his  wishes  he 
advanced  a  claim  to  what  was  nothing  short  of  feudal 
sovereignty  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  west*,  in  some 
upon  the  ground  that  they  were  the  possessions  (feofs) 
of  St  Peter®,  and  in  others  as  made  tributary  to  the 
popes  by  a  specific  grant*. 

The  chief  opponent  of  these  ultra-papal  claims  was 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany '^:  but  his  abandoned  character, 
his  tampering  with  the  church-preferment,  and  his  un- 
popularity in  many  districts  of  the  empire,  made  it  easier 
for  the  pope  to  humble  and  subdue  him.  The  dispute  was 
opened  by  a  Eoman  synod  in  1075,  where  every  form  of 


&rugole  of  the 
jx)pe  tcUh  the 
German  em- 
pnvr,  Henry 


^  His  own  election,  it  is  true,  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  emperor  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  Nicholas 
II.  (above,  p.  151,  n.  7) :  but  that 
is  the  last  case  on  record  of  a  like 
confirmation.  Bowden's  Life  of  Gre' 
gory  VII.  i.  323. 

^  In  his  more  sober  moments  he 
allowed  that  the  royal  power  was 
also  of  Divine  institution,  but  sub« 
ordinate  to  the  papal.  The  two  dig- 
nities ('apostolioa  et  regia')  are  like 
the  sun  and  moon  :  Epist.  lib.  vii. 
ep.  25  (Mansi,  XX.  308).  An  apolo- 
gy for  Gregory  VII.  on  claiming 
oaths  of  knightly  service  from^the 
kings  and  emperors,  is  made  by 
DoUinger,  m.  314 — 316. 
^  ^  Spain  was  so  regarded  ('  ab  an- 
tique proprii  juris  S.  Petri  fuisse') : 
£pist.  lib.  I.  ep.  7. 

*  Thus  Gregory  VII.  (1074)  re-, 
proaches  the  king  of  Hungary  for 


accepting  the  German  emperor  as 
lord  paramount  of  his  dominions. 
That  kingdom  is  said  to  be    *Ro- 

mansB  ecclesise  proprium a  rege 

Stephano  olim  B.  Petro  oblatum.* 
The  letter  goes  on  to  say :  *  Prsftter- 
ea  Heinricus  piae  memoriae  imperator 
ad  honorem  S.  Petri  regnum  illud 
expugnans,  victo  rege  et  facta  vic- 
toria, ad  corpus  B.  Petri  lanceam 
coronamque  transmisit  et  pro  gloria 
triumph!  sui  illuc  regni  direxit  in- 
signia, quo  principatum  dignitatU 
ejus  attinere  cognovit.*  Lib.  11.  ep. 
13  :  cf.  above,  p.  139,  n.  8.  On  the 
sturdy  language  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, when  asked  to  do  homage 
to  Gregory,  see  Turner,  Bist.  of 
England,  *  Middle  Ages, '  I.  131,  ed. 
1830. 

^  See  Stanzel,  Gesch.  DetUschlands 
unter  den  frank.  Kaisem,  i.  248  sq. 
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lay-investiture  Tras  strenuously  resisted".     After  some  pa-  relations 
cilic  correspondence,  in  whicli  Henry  shewed  himself  dis-      civ 

posed  to  beg  tlie  papal  absolution'  for  the  gross  excesses 

of  his  youth,  he  was  at  lengtli  commanded  to  appear  in 
Kome  for  judgment',  on  the  ground  that  Hildebrand  had 
teen  entrusted  with  the  moral  superintendence  of  tlie 
world.  The  emperor  now  hastened  to  repel  this  outrage : 
ho  deposed  his  rival',  and  was  speedily  deposed  himself  and 
stricken  with  tlie  psipal  ban'"  (1076).  Supported  by  a 
number  of  disloyal  princes  who  assembled  at  Tribur,  the 
terrible  denunciation  took  effect;  they  formed  the  resolution 
of  proceeding  to  appoint  another  king,  and  Henry's  wrath 
was,  for  a  time  at  least,  conveiied  into  fear".  An  abject 
Tisit  to  the  pope,  wliom  he  propitiated  by  doing  penance 
at  Canossa",  ended  in  the  reconstruction  of  his  party,  and 


'  On  the  hiatDrical  eoimexiim  ot 
thLs  law,  Bflfl  JaflB,  p.  41  j.  It  runs 
as  foUowH  :  '  K  iguia  deinceps  epi- 
Bcapatum  vel  abbatiam  de  inaDii  ali- 
CUJUB  laicas  peraoiiEB  BVisoeperiL,  nul- 
latenus  inter   episcopos  habeatur,' 

etc adding,    'Si  quia    imperato- 

runi,  regam,  ducuiB,  marchionnm, 
obmitnni,  vel  quilibet  siecularium 
potestatum  aut  peraiDarum  investi- 
turaia  episoopatuum  rel  aJicujua 
eccIeniaHtictB  dignitatis  dare  prs- 
sampserit,  ejosdem  eententuc  [ 


ofej 


incoki  Be  ad' 


BtriotumeBseBciat ;' Maosi,  „    , 

Greftory  had  already  (1073)  threat- 
ened Philip  of  Franoe  with  excom- 
munication  aitd  anathema  for  aimo- 
niacalprooeedings;  fpicf.  lib.  l.ep.35. 
'  His  letter  (1073)  ie  given  at 
length  in  Bowdan,  1.  340  sq.  The 
hopes  which  it  itisjiired  hi  Gregory 
are  expresoid  by  hiB  Spiat,  lib.  I. 
epp.  35,  16. 

a  Sue  Bnino,  Be  Bella  Saxon.  0. 
64  (in  Pertz,  VII.  351)  ;  and  Lam- 
ber^i  Annalei,  A,7>,  io;6.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter  work  Henry  was 
■  lunimoiied,  on  pain  of  anathema,  to 
appear  in  Rome  by  Peb.  21 :  but  cf. 


Neaader,  Vn,  144,  145. 

'  The  Btrongliold  of  the  impBrial- 
ists  wuB  the  collegiate  cfaaptEr  of 
GobIsj'.  They  Were  backed  on  thin 
occaaioo  by  the  synod  of  Wonna 
(Jan.  14,  1076),  which,  not  content 
with  a  repudiation  of  the  pope,  aa- 
aailw]  hia  character  with  the  moat 
groundless  calumnies :  Lambert,  as 
above  ;  Bowdsn,  11.  91  eq. 

"•  Mansi,  XI.  469.  'Henriooregi, 
filio  "Henrioi  Inipsratoris,  qui  contra 
tuam  ecclniam  in  audita  BUperbia 
ingurresit,  tobiua  regni  Teutonico- 
Tum  et  Italics  gubernacola  contra- 
dico,  et  omneB  Chriadanos  a  vinculo 
juramenti,  quod  aibi  fecere  vel  faci- 
ent,  abaolvo,  et  ut  dhIIub  ei  Biout 
rogi  Barviat  interdico... vinculo  eum 
auatheroatia  vice  tiia  aUigo'....Cf. 
Paul.  Bemried.  Vit.  Oregor.  o.  6S 
Bq.  Thia  and  other  wnrla  in  defence 
le  found  in  Gretser. 
Those  which  take 
the  opposite  (or  imperial)  side  have 
been  colleetad  in  GoUaat'a  Apotog. 
jiro/mpei-.ffenrico/r.,  Hanov.161  [, 

"  Neander,  vn.  153. 

"  See  the  humiliating  oircnm- 
Btances  detwlad  by  Gregory  liimaelf 


legory  w 
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POWER. 


'Reforminfi' 
principles  de- 
veloped by  it. 


Further  papal 
encroachments. 


the  gradual  recognition  of  his  rights  \  The  papal  ban, 
indeed,  was  reimposed  in  1080;  but  the  emperor  had 
strength  enough  to  institute  a  rival  pontiff*  (Clement  III.) : 
and  although  his  arms  were  partially  resisted  by  the 
countess  of  Tuscany'  (Matilda)  and  the  Normans  under 
Robert  Guiscard*,  who  came  forward  in  behalf  of  Gre- 
gory, the  subjects  of  the  pope  himself  were  now  in  turn 
estranged  from  him*^.  He  therefore  breathed  his  last  (1085) 
an  exile  from  the  seat  of  his  ambitious  projects^ 

It  was  made  apparent  in  the  course  of  this  dispute  that 
numbers  were  unwilling  to  concede  the  pope  a  right  of 
excommunicating  monarchs,  even  in  extreme  cases;  and 
that  others  who  admitted  this  denied  the  further  claim  to 
dispossess  an  emperor  of  all  his  jurisdiction  and  absolve  his 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance ^ 

The  relations  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities 
were  now  embarrassed  more  and  more  by  popes  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Gregory.  The  second  Urban,  after 
placing  Philip  I.  of  France®  under  the  papal  ban  (1094), 


(Jan.  28,  1077)  ^^  *  letter  written 
to  the  German  princes  :  lib.  iv.  ep. 
12.  The  tone  of  this  letter  is  most 
unapostolic. 

^  The  enemies  of  Henry,  it  is 
true,  proceeded  to  elect  Budolph  of 
8uabia  for  emperor,  the  pope  remain- 
ing neutral  at  first,  and  afterwards 
(1080)  espousing  (Mansi,  XX.  531) 
what  he  thought  the  stronger  side  : 
but  Budolph*s  death  soon  after  left 
his  rival  in  possession  of  the  crown, 
and  ruined  the  designs  of  Gregory. 

2  Jaff6y  p.  443. 

*  On  the  relations  of  Gregory  with 
this  princess,  see  Neander,  vii,  155 
(note),  and  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Essays, 

I.  45  sq. 

^  This  rude  soldier  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  Gregory  in  1074 
(Mansi,  xx.  402),  but  in  1080  (June 
29)  the  services  of  the  Norman  i^rmy 
were  secured  at  all  hazards.  'See 


Gregory's  investiture  of  their  leader, 
in  Mansi,  xx.  314.  * 

•  See  Bowden,  11.  318. 

^  One  of  his  last  public  acts  was 
a  renewal  of  the  anathema  against 
Henry  and  the  anti-pope  :  see  Ber- 
nold's  Chron.  a.d.  1084  (Pertz,  vii. 
441). 

^  Cf.  on  the  one  side,  Neander, 
vn*  149  sq.,  Gieseler,  iii.  §  47,  n. 
25,  with  Dollinger,  ni.  323  sq. 
Gregory's  own  defence  of  his  con- 
duct may  be  seen  in  his  Fpist.  lib. 
IV.  ep.  2.  According  to  Capefigue 
(i.  294  sq.),  the  excommunicated 
emperor  was  to  be  avoided  like  a 
leper,  and  therefore  his  deposition 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

^  In  this  case  as  in  others  (cf. 
p.  147,  n.  10)  the  papal  fulmination 
was  a  popular  act,  Philip  having 
repudiated  his  lawful  wife.  He  was 
resisted  by  Ives,  the  bishop  of  Char- 
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forbade  a  priest  or  bishop  to  swear  any  kind  of  feudal  relations 

TO  THE 

homage®  to   the   sovereign   or  to  other  laymen, — an  in-     p^K^ 

jmiction  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  been  absolutely 

fatal  to  the  union  of  the  Church  and  civil  power.  This 
pontiff  also  headed  the  new  movement^®  of  the  age  for 
rescuing  Palestine  from  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens. 
The  project  had  been  entertained  before  by  Gregory  VII.", 
who  seems  to  have  expected  that  Crusades,  while  strength-  strewfthened 
ening  his  throne,  would  tend  to  reunite  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Christians;  but  no  step  was  taken  for  the 
realizing  of  his  wish  until  the  hermit  Peter  woke  a 
mighty  echo  in  the  heart  of  Urban  II."  Of  the  many 
consequences  which  resulted  from  that  wondrous  impulse, 
none  is  more  apparent  than  the  exaltation  of  the  papal 
dignity"*  at  the'  expense  of  every  other.  Rome  had  thus 
identified  herself  with  the  fanaticism  of  princes  and  of 
people,  to  secure  an  easy  triumph  over  both. 

Paschalis  II.,  known  in  English  history  as  the  supporter 
of  archbishop  Anselm"  in  his  opposition  to  the  crown,  had 
sided  with  Henry  V.  in  his  unnatural  effort  to  dethrone 
his  father  (1104) :  but  soon  afterwards  he  drove  the  pope 
himself  into  concessions  which  were  deemed  an  ignominious 


tres,  who  begged  the  pope  (Epist, 
46)  to  adhere  to  the  sentence  he  had 
pronounced  through  his  legate  at 
the  council  of  Autun.  The  ban  was 
accordingly  pronounced  afresh  at 
the  council  of  Clermont  (1095)  in 
Philip's  own  territories.  Bernold's 
Ohron,  A.D.  1095  (Pertz,  vn.  464). 

®  See  Dollinger's  remarks  on  what 
he  calls  *  the  new  and  severe  addi- 
tion,' III.  330. 

^^  On  the  Crusades  generally,  see 
Michaud,  Hist,  des  CroisadeSf  Wil- 
ken,  Gesch.  der  KreuzzUge,  and  Gib- 
bon, ch.  LVIII. 

1^  Epist.  lib.  n.  ep.  31.  In  lib. 
n.  ep.  49,  he  begs  that  men  who 
love  St  Peter  will  not  prefer  the 
cause  of  secular  potentates  to  that 
of  the  Apostle,  and  complaiiui  of  the 


sad  depression  of  the  Eastern  Church  • 
^'  See  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Clermont  (Nov.    18 — 28,    1095),  in 
Mansi,  xx.  815  sq. 

"  Neander,  vii.  176.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
rusalem (1099),  the  power  of  the 
pope  was  fully  recognized  in  tem- 
poral as  in  spiritual  things. 

^  See  Hasse's  Life  of  Anadm, 
Lond.  1850 ;  and  Turner's  Middle 
Ages,  I.  155  sq.  The  investiture- 
controversy  (cf.  above,  p.  167,  n.  5) 
was  settled  in  England  as  early  as 
1 107  ;  the  pope  and  Anselm  having 
conceded  that  all  prelates  should, 
on  their  election,  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king.  This  con- 
cordat was  accepted  in  the  synod  of 
London,  1107 :  Wilkins,  i.  386. 
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RELATIONS  compromisc.  Paschalis*  openly  surrendered  all  ecclesiastical 
CIVIL      feofs  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  on  condition  that 

— the  king  should  in  his  turn  resign  the  privileges  of  investi- 

o/p<uehaiis  II' ture ;  but  subsequently  even  this  condition  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  over-pliant  pontiff  went  so  far  as  to 
concede  that  Henry  should  invest  the  prelates,  in  the 
usual  way,  before  their  consecration.  But  the  pledge 
was  speedily  revoked. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  conflicting  theories  as  to  the  limits 

of  the  sovereign  power  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  there  grew 

up  in  the  popedom  of  Calixtus  II.  a  more  tractable  and 

,        intermediate  party';  and  since  all  the   combatants   were 

Concordat  of  now  cxhaustcd  by  the  struggle^,  a  concordat  was  agreed 
upon  at  Worms*  (in  September  1122),  and  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  the  council  of  Lateran**  in  the  following  year 


^  He  had  already  (i  io6)  prohibit- 
ed every  kind  of  lay  investiture  like 
his  predecessors  (IVlansi,  xx.  121 1) : 
but  in  nil,  on  the  advance  of  an 
imperial  army,  he  proposed  (i)  to 
resign  the  regalia  held  by  bishops 
and  abbots,  *i.  e,  civitates,  ducatus, 
marchias,  comitatus,  monetas,  telo- 
neum,  mercatum,  advocatias  regni, 
jura  centurionum,  et  curtes,  quae 
manifesto  regni  sunt,  cum  perti- 
nentiis  suis,  militia  et  castra  regni' 
(in  Pertz,  iv.  67)  ;  and  (2)  to  grant 
the  king,  '  ut  regni  tui  epiecopis  vel 
abbatibus  libere  prseter  symoniam 
et  violentiam  electis,  investituram 
virgsB  et  annuli  conferas/  etc. ;  Ibid, 
p.  72,  The  pope,  however  (see 
above,  p.  240,  n.  i),  was  soon  com- 
pelled by  his  party  to  revoke  these 
concessions ;  Ibid.  Append,  pp.  181 
sq. :  cf.  Cardinal,  de  Aragon.  Vit. 
Paschalis  II.,  in  Muratori,  Rer.Ital. 
/Script.  iiL  part  I.  363,  and  Nean- 
der,  vn.  186 — 194.  A  very  bold 
and  bitter  protest  was  put  forth 
(circ.  1102)  against  the  temporal 
assumptions  of  Paschalis,  by  the 
church  of  Li^ge.  Their  organ  was 
Sigeberty    a   monk   of  Gemblours 


(Gemblacensis).  The  letter  is  print- 
ed, among  other  places,  in  Mansi, 
XX.  987. 

^  ThtsBchool  was  represented  by 
Hugo,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  whose 
Tractatua  'de  Begia  PoiestoUe  et  Sa- 
cerdotali  DignitcUe,  is  preserved  in 
Baluze  and  Mansi's  Miacellan.  iv. 
184  sq. 

'  The  following  language  of  Ca- 
lixtus to  the  emperor  (Feb.  19,  1 122) 
deserves  attention  :  *  Nihil,  Henrice, 
de  tuo  jure  vendicare  sibi  quserit 
ecclesia;  nee  regni  nee  imperii  glo- 
riam  affectamus :  obtineat  ecclesia 
quod  Christi  est,  habeat  imperator 
quod  suum  est/  etc. ;  in  Neugart's 
Codex  Diplom.  Alemannice,  11.  50, 
ed.  1 791. 

^  See  Ekkehard,  ad  an.  1122 
(Pertz,  VIII.  260)  ;  Vit.  Calixti,  in 
Muratori,  Eer.  Ital.  Script,  iii.  pt. 
I.  p.  420  :  Planck,  iv.  pt.  i.  207  sq. 

«  Dollinger  (in.  345,  346)  re- 
marks that  on  the  subject  of  the 
oath  of  'homage'  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  fidelity,  the  concordat 
was  entirely  silent,  indicating  that 
Calixtus  *  tolerated '  it.  In  a  letter 
dated  Dec.  13,  1122,  he  congratu- 
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(March  27).     It  waa  there  determined  that  the#emperor  relations 

TO  THB 

should  cease  to  claim  the  riffht  of  investiture  by  rins:  and      civil 

crosier  and  should  grant  to  every  church  the  free  election 

of  the  bishop,  while  the  pope  conceded  that  on  their  elec- 
tion prelates  should  receive  the  'regalia'  from  the  king 
by  means  of  the  sceptre,  and  should  thus  avow  their 
willingness  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
truly  his. 

But  though  one  topic  of  dispute  was  now  adjusted,  fresh  The  Ghibounet 
ones  could  not  fail  to  be  evoked  by  the  aspiring  projects 
of  the  papacy:  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposition 
offered  by  the  house  of  Franconia,  under  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.,  was  stubbornly  continued  for  a  hundred  years 
(1137 — 1236)  by  the  new  line  of  emperors^  (the  Hohen- 
staufen,  Waiblingen  or  Ghibellines).  The  pontiff  could, 
however,  keep  his  ground,  supported  as  he  was  by  the 
political  assailants  of  the  empire,  and  especially  the  ducal 
family  of  Welfs  or  Guelphs'^. 

His  throne,  indeed,  was  shaken  for  a  time  in  the  im-  Theanti- 

hierarditcal 

petuous  movement  headed  by  a  minor  cleric,  Arnold  of  ^f^JJJJj;"' 
Brescia^  who  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  volun- 
tary system,  and  impugned  the  right  of  bishops  and  of 
popes  themselves  to  any  temporal  possession.  A  republic 
was  proclaimed  at  Rome  (1143) ;  the  principles  of  Arnold 
spread  in  every  part  of  Lombardy,  and  though  repressed 


lates  the  emperor  on  his  return  'nunc 
tandem  ad  ecclesiee  gremium :'  Man- 
si,  XXI.  280. 

^  See  Raumer's  Gesch.  der  Ho- 
henstaufen  und  ihrer  Zeit,  Leipzig, 
1840. 

^  The  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 
became  the  'Whigs'  and  'Tories* 
of  this  period,  the  pope  allying  him- 
self with  the  former :  of.  F.  von 
Scblegel,  Philos.  of  HUtoryf  p.  369 
(Bobn's  ed.),  who  views  the  matter 
differently. 

^  See  Schrockh,  xx.  iia  sq.,  and 
I55i  1561  on  the  different  views  re- 


specting him.  Neander's  estimate 
is  favourable  (vn.  203 — 209).  It 
appears  to  be  established  that  Ar- 
nold was  a  pupil  of  Ab^lard  :  Ibid, 
p.  204  (note).  Francke,  Arnold  von 
Brescia^  Zurich,  1825,  tries  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  Waldenses  and 
Gathari.  He  was  condemned  as 
early  as  11 39,  at  the  council  of 
Lateran,  in  company  with  the  anti- 
pope:  cf.  S.  Bernard.  EpUt,  195, 
written  in  the  following  year  to  cau- 
tion the  bishop  of  Constance  against 
Arnold  and  his  principles. 
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POWEK. 


Early  struggle 
of  Frederic 
Barharossa 
wUh  the  popet. 


cited  did  not  cease  for  twenty  years,  after  which  the  mis- 
guided author  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police*  (1155). 
The  German  empire  was  now  administered  by  one  of 
the  sturdiest  of  the  anti-papal  monarchs,  Frederic  I.  or 
Barbarossa  (1152 — 1191).  But  after  he  had  proved  him- 
self a  match  for  Hadrian  IV.',  he  was  compelled  (1176) 
to  recognize  the  claims  of  Alexander  III.*,  who,  counting 
on  the  disaffection  of  the  Lombards,  carried  out  the  Hil- 
debrandine  principles  in  all  their  breadth  and  rigour.  He 
Tf^fluenceofwa.^  sccondcd  in  England  by  the  primate  Becket*,  who, 
although  originally  a  supporter  of  the  royal  cause®,  went 
over  to  the  papal,  and  expired  in  its  behalf.  The  point 
on  which  he  took  his  stand  was  the  exemption  of  all 
clerical  offenders  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  urging  that, 
whatever  were  the  nature  of  their  crime^,  they  should  be 
tried  in  the  spiritual  courts,  and  punished  only  as  the 
canon  law  prescribed.      The   king  insisted,  on  the  con- 


^  The  Bomans  in  this  extremity 
invited  Conrad  to  resume  the  an- 
cient imperial  rights  :  see  e.  g.  the 
two  Letters  in  Mart^ne  and  Burand's 
Collect.  II.  398. 

^  Hadrian  IV.  desired  the  empe- 
ror to  give  up  'ArnJldum  hsereti- 
cum,  quem  vicecomites  de  Campa- 
nia abstulerant  . . .  quem  tamquam 
prophetam  in  terra  sua  cum  honore 
habebant.*  Card,  de  Aragon.  Vit, 
Hadriani,  in  Muratori,  as  above,  p. 
442.  He  was  immediately  hanged  : 
cf.  Neander,  vii.  223. 

3  He  had  reminded  Frederic  ( 1 1 5  7) 
that  the  imperial  crown  was  con- 
ferred ('  coUatam')  by  the  pope,  with 
the  addition,  'Neque  tamen  poenitet 
nos  desideria  tuse  voluntatis  in  om- 
nibus implevisse,  sed  si  majora  bene- 
ficia  excellentia  tua  de  manu  nostra 
suscepisset,  si  fieri  posset,  non  im- 
merito  gauderemus:'  see  Badevicus 
(Badwig),  Qest.  Frid.  lib.  i.  c.  9 ;  in 
Muratori,  JRer,  Jtal.  Script,  vi.  746 
sq.    The  pope,  in  1158,  was  forced 


to  explain  away  the  obnoxioiu 
terms  :  Ibid.  c.  22  ;  Pertz,  iv.  106. 

^  See  Baumer  (as  above),  pp.  244 
sq.;  DoUinger,  rv.  19,  20;  Gieseler, 
in.  §  52,  n.  22. 

^  A  copious  stock  of  authoiitieB 
for  the  Life  of  Becket  is  contained 
in  the  S,  Tkomcbs  CantwirknMi 
edited  by  Giles,  8  vols.  Oxf.  1845 : 
cf.  two  able  Articles  entitled  '  Beo* 
ket*  in  the  English  Review,  vi.  37 
sq.,  370  sq. 

^  Several  limitations  of  the  cle- 
rical encroachments  had  been  made 
under  his  own  auspices :  Turner, 
Middle  Ages,  1.  233,  and  note  55* 
ed.  1830.  The  same  writer  htf 
shewn  (p.  259,  n.  112)  that  at  one 
period  the  clergy  were  apprehensive 
lest  Henry  should  have  broken  alto- 
gether with  the  pope. 

'  The  number  of  crimes  charged 
against  the  clerics  (major  and  mi* 
nor)  in  this  reign  was  fearfully  great 
Engl.  Review,  vi.  61,  62. 
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trary,  that  clerics,  when  convicted  in  his  courts,  should  relations 

TO  THE 

be  degraded  by  the  Church  and  then  remanded  to  the 
civil  power  for  execution  of  the  sentence.  In  a  meeting 
called  the  'Council  of  Clarendon'  (Jan.  25,  1164),  Becket 
had  allowed  himself  to  acquiesce  in  regulations  which  he 
deemed  entirely  hostile  to  the  Church  and  fatal  to  his 
theory  of  hierarchical  exemption:  but  the  pope  immedi- 
ately absolved  him  from  the  oath®,  and  afterwards,  until 
his  murder  (Dec.  29, 1170),  countenanced  his  unremitting 
opposition  to  the  crown  ^°.  His  canonization  and  the  mi- 
racles" alleged  to  have  been  wrought  on  pilgrims  who 
had  worshipped  at  his  tomb,  conspired  to  fix  the  triumph*^ 
of  those  ultra-montane  principles  which  he  had  laboured 
more  than  others  to  diffuse.  . 


^  It  consisted  of  the  king,  the 
two  archbishops,  twelve  bishops, 
and  thirty-nine  lay  barons.  Though 
purporting  to  re-enact  the  '  customs 
of  England/  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon  infringe  at  many  points 
on  the  existing  privileges  of  the 
Church:  e.g.  the  twelfth  reduced 
the  patronage  of  the  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  almost  entirely  under  the 
king's  control.     Wilkins,  I.  435. 

^  Epiat.  S.  ThomcBf  ii.  5,  ed.  Giles. 

^^  Alexander  durst  not  briug  the 
matter  to  an  open  rupture,  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  misunderstanding 
with  the  emperor  Frederic :  but 
(June  8,  1165)  he  reprimanded 
Henry  {/bid.  11.  115)  and  incited 
some  of  the  bishops  to  exert  their 
influence  in  behalf  of  Becket.  A- 
mong  other  things  they  were  to 
admonish  the  king,  '  ut  in  eo  quod 
excesserit  satisfaciat,  a  pravis  acti- 
bus  omnino  desistat,  Romanam  ec- 
clesiam  solita  veneratione  respiciat,* 
etc. ;  Ibid.  ii.  96 :  cf.  n.  53.  Even 
where  he  is  urging  Becket  to  pro- 
ceed against  his  enemies  (April, 
1 166)  he  adds  :  *  Verum  de  persona 
regis  speciale  tibi  mandatum  non 
damns,  nee  tamen  jus  tibi  pontifi- 
cale  quod  in  ordinatione  et  conse- 
cratione  tua  suscepisti,   adimimus.' 


Ibid.  II.  12.  In  a  subsequent  en- 
deavour to  effect  a  compromise, 
Henry  insisted  on  the  reservation 
*  salva  dignitate  regni,^  and  Becket 
on  '  salva  ecclesise  dignitate,'  so  that 
nothing  was  accomplished.  {Eng. 
HevieWf  vi.  398.)  But  the  king  irf- 
terwards  relented  (Jan.  1170)  when 
he  found  it  likely  that  his  kingdom 
would  be  placed  under  an  interdict 
{Epist.  S.  ThomcB,  ii.  55). 

^^    John  of    Salisbury,    Vita  8. 
ThomcB,  0pp.  V.  380,  ed.  Giles. 

^-  See  the  Pvrgatio  Henrici  Regis 
pro  morte  bead  Thomce,  and  tiie 
Charta  Absolutionis  Domini  Regis 
in  Boger  de  Hoveden,  AnruU,  pp. 
529,  530;  ed.  Francof.  1601.  The 
vantage-ground  secured  to  Alex- 
ander by  these  acts  is  shewn  in  lan- 
guage like  the  following  (Sept.  20, 
1 1 72),  where  be  had  congratulated 
Henry  on  the  conquest  of  Ireland : 
'  Et  quia  Koraana  ecclesia  aliud  jus 
habet  in  insula  quam  in  terra  magna 
et  continua,  nos  eam  spem  tenentes, 
quod  jura  ipsius  ecclesise  non  solum 
conservare  veils,  sed  etiam  ampliaref 
et  ubi  nullum  jus  habet,  id  debeas 
sibi  conferre,  rogamus,'  etc.  By- 
mer'g  Foedera,  i.  45,  ed.  1816: 
JaffS,  p.  751. 
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Frederic  Bar- 
bjirossa  renews 
the  coiUest. 


His  influence 
countercmted 
under  Inno- 
cent III. 


Meanwhile  the  conflict  with  the  German  emperor  had 
been  reopened.  Lucius  III.  and  his  immediate  successors 
(1181 — 1187)  were  ejected  from  the  papal  city  by  domestic 
troubles^;  and  the  restless  Barbarossa  threatened  to  reduce 
them  into  bondage,  when  he  was  at  length  diverted  from 
the  theatre  of  strife  to  lead  an  army  of  Crusaders  (1189). 
He  did  not  survive  the  expedition*.  The  minority  of 
Frederic  II.  favoured  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  Innocent  III.  (as  we  have  seen)'^  advanced  the 
most  exorbitant  pretensions,  and  by  force  of  character  as 
well  as  circumstances,  humbled  nearly  all  the  European 
courts.  His  foremost  wishes  were  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine and  an  extensive  'reformation  of  the  Church'*,  but 
neither  of  these  ends  could  be  achieved,  according  to  his 
theory,  except  by  the  obliteration  of  all  nationalities  and 
the  entire  ascendancy  of  Rome  above  the  temporal  power. 
He  gave  away  the  crown  of  Sicily '^  and  governed  there 
as  guardian  of  the  king:  he  elevated,  and  in  turn  de- 
posed, a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne®:  he  freed  the 
subjects  of  count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who  was  infected 
with  the  Albigensian  teaets,  from  their  oath  of  allegiance': 


*  Dollinger,  IV.  4 1  sq. 

^  Kaumer,  as  above,  n.  411  sq. 
'  Above,  pp.  240,  242. 

*  Thus  he  writes  (12 15):  'Illius 
^Tgo  testimonium  invocamus,  qui 
Testis  est  in  coelo  fidelis,  quod  inter 
omnia  desiderabilia  cordis  nostri 
duo  in  hoc  sseculo  principaliter  alFec- 
tamus,  ut  ad  recuperationem  videli- 
cet Terrae  Sanctse  ac  reformationem 
universalis  Ecclesis  valeamus  inten- 
dere  cum  e£fectu.'  Mansi,  xxii. 
960.  The  foundation  of  the  Latin 
empire  at  Constantinople  (1204) 
added  largely  to  the  papal  empire 
and  excited  larger  expectations.  It 
was  destroyed,  however,  in  1261. 

^  Securiug  from  the  crown  a  Bur- 
render  of  the  following  points  :  the 
royal  nomination  of  bishops,  the 
power  of  excluding  legates,  and  pro- 


hibiting appeals  to  Bome,  and  the 
arbitrary  grant  or  refusal  of  permis- 
sion to  the  bishops  to  be  present  at 
councils :  see  Planck,  iv.  pt.  I.  452 
gq. ;  Dollinger,  rv.  27. 

8  This  was  Otho  IV.,  duke  of 
Saxony,  who  had  renounced  all 
participation  in  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tions and  the  'jus  spolii,'  or  title  to 
the  property  of  deceased  bishops 
and  other  clergymen :  but  afb^- 
wards  withdrawing  from  this  en- 
gagement and  seizing  some  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  Koman  see,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  Innocent 
(t2it)  ajid  his  crown  transferred  to 
Frederic  II. :  Matthew  Paris,  from 
Itoger  of  Wendover,  a.d.  12 10; 
DoUinger,  iv.  31,  32. 

'  See  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Lectures,  i. 
219,  220;  ed.  1851. 
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he  made  Philip  Auguste  of  France  take  back  his  rightful  aELATi«g»- 
queen';  and,  passing  over  similar  achievements,  it  was  he  j°,' 
who  forced  a  sovereign  of  this  country  (John)  to  hold  his  — — 
royal  dignity  aa  one  of  the  moat  atject  vassals  of  the  pope" 
(1213).  The  '  Magna  Charta'  was,  however,  gained  in  spite 
of  Iimocent's  emphatic  reprobation'",  and  his  death  in  1216 
allowed  the  terror-stricken  Ghibellinca  to  breathe  afresh 
and  make  an  eiFort  for  diminishing  the  range  of  papal  abso- 
■  lutism.  Fretted  by  their  opposition,  Gregory  IX.  betrayed 
the  fiery  spirit  of  his  predecessors  and  pronounced  his  ban 
against  the  second  emperor  Frederic"  (1227).  A  compro- 
mise ensued,  in  which  the  quarrel  seemed  to  have  been 
amicably  settled ;  but  the  interval  of  calm  was  short ;  and 
on  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  the  fearless  monarch 
was  at  length  proscribed  as  an  incorrigible  misbeliever, 
Tvho  had  justly  forfeited  hia  crown  (Mareh  24,  1239)",^ 
The  contest  thus  exasperated  did  not  cease  until  hia  death 
in  1250,  after  having  more  and  more  developed  the  con- 
viction in  his  subjects,  that  some  check  must  be  imposed 
on  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  see". 


^  InQOcent'  Eptst.  lib.  nl.  «p.  1 1 
Hq.:  Roger  de  Hoveden,  pp.  813, 
814;  ed.  Fraacof.  t5oi. 

"  The  pope  '  Bentantinliter  deS- 
nivit  ut  rex  Anglarom  Johannea  a. 
Bolio  regni  depoiieretur,  et  bIiuh, 
pApa  procnrante^  saci^ederett  qui 
dignioT  haberetur,'  etc.  M.  PnriB, 
A.D.  iin,  p.  195;  from  Roger  of 
Wandover,  111.  i+i,  ad.  Cuxe.  He 
bad  before  (iioS)  laid  the  whole 
kingdom  under  the  interdict.  In 
Jobn^a  deed  of  cession  he  apealcfl  of 
it  aa  made  '  Deo  et  Banetin  A  postolis 
ejua  Petro  et  Paulo,  et  SanctEH  Ko- 

roino  papjB  Innocentio  (jjuaqae  ea- 
tholicia  sucacB8orlbuB...pro  remia- 
m  nosti-orum 
ri  tarn  pro  vivis 
quam  pro  defunctia.'  M.  Paria,  A.D. 
[•113,  p.  igg;  R.  Wandover,  111.253. 
The  tnbute-money  waa  to  be  'niille 


iiiarcas  eaterlingorura  annuatim.' 

■"  Wandover,  A.D.  IJIJ,  111.  313. 

"  Wendover  (tJiS),  iv.  157;  M. 
Paris,  p.  291.  While  under  tliia 
ban  Frederic  actually  aet  out  on  a 
crusade  in  spite  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, isHiiing  bis  orders  'in  the  name 
of  God  and  of  Chriatendom.' 

"  The  gronncis  on  whicb  the 
papal  fulminatJon  rested  are  eiven 
at  length  in  the  bull  of  deposition  : 
M.  Paris  (1539),  p.  411:  of.  Frede- 
ric's own  letters,  Ibid.  pp.  413  sq. 
How  far  ha  merited  the  chaise  of 
blRsphemv,  infidaUty,  or  free-think- 
ing, is  diacuased  by  Neander,  vit. 
348  aq.  The  recent  work,  ShtoTia 
D'jilomatica  Friderici  Secundi,  ed. 
HuQlard-Br^hollBS  (Paria,  iSjjl, 
containa  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion respecting  him. 

'^  A  saying  rose  in  Germany  that 
Frederic  wool ' 
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Banning  of 
reaction 
offaiiui  the 
papacy. 


The  papacy,  indeed,  appeared  to  have  come  forth  tri- 
umphant when  the  last  of  the  Ghibellines,  Conradin*, 
perished  on  the  scaffold  (Oct.  29,  1268) :  but,  in  spite  of 
the  prodigious  energy  which  it  continued  to  evince,  its 
hold  on  all  the  European  nations  was  relaxing,  while  the 
hope  of  Eastern  conquest  faded  more  and  more*.  It  is 
alike  remarkable  that  one  of  the  premonitory  blows  which 
Eoman  despotism  provoked  had  been  inflicted,  half  uncon- 
sciously, by  Lewis  IX.  (St  Louis)  of  France,  and  at  this 
very  juncture.  What  are  known  as  the  '  Galilean  Liber- 
ties' are  clearly  traceable  to  him.  In  his  'Pragmatic 
Sanction '^  he  proceeds  on  the  idea  of  building  up  a 
*  national  church'  in  strict  alliance  with  the  civil  power. 
But  a  more  sensible  advance  was  made  in  this  direction 
under  Philip-le-Bel*,  whose  conduct  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
however  selfish,  arbitrary  and  unjust,  was  tending  to  re- 
verse the  whole  of  the  Hildebrandine  policy,  and  threatened 


eagle  would  spriDg  from  his  ashes 
and  destroy  the  papacy. 

^  Raumer,  Geich.  der  ffokenstau* 
fen,  IV.  594. 

^  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Neander  on 
the  dying  out  of  the  Crusades :  vii. 
260  sq. 

3  Printed  in  Capefigue,  n.  353 
sq.  See  the  critique  of  this  author 
(II.  171,  172).  Another  instrument, 
bearing  the  title  'Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion' and  more  plainly  'Gallican/ 
was  issued  by  Charles  VII.  in  1438. 
Louis  IX.  also  contributed  to  the 
foundation  of  the  college  of  Sor- 
bonne  (1259),  which  afterwards  pro- 
duced a  number  of  intrepid  cham- 
pions in  the  cause  of  '  nationality ' 
as  it  diverges  from  the  Boman  the- 
ory of  universalism. 

^  On  his  important  struggle  with 
Boniface  VIII.  see  Gieseler,  in. 
§  59,  on  one  side,  and  Doilinger.  IV. 
80  sq.  or  Capeiigue,  u.  181  sq.  on 
the  other.  After  some  preliminary 
skirmishing,  Philip,  backed  by  the 


States-Greneral  (Ap.  10,  1302),  wrote 
a  warning  letter  to  the  pope,  whose 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  In  the 
famous  decretal  *Unam  Sanctam,* 
which  appeared  in  the  following 
Kovember,  and  is  printed  in  Cape- 
figue, II.  355,  (cf.  Keander,  ix.  ij), 
Boniface  asserted  the  absolute  su-. 
premacy  of  papal  power  (*Porro 
subesse  Bomano  pontifici  omnem 
humanam  creaturam  declaramus,  di- 
cimus,  diffinimus,  et  pronuntiamus 
omnino  esse  de  necessitate  salutis.') 
He  published  the  ban  against  his 
rival  (April  13,  1303),  but  it  was 
powerless.  Philip  summoned  the 
States-General  afresh  (June  13), 
where  he  preferred  a  charge  of  he- 
resy against  the  pope  and  stated  his 
intention  of  appealing  to  a  general 
coimcil  and  a  future  pontiff.  Boni- 
face, however,  died  in  October,  and 
the  next  pope  (Benedict  XI.)  re- 
voked all  the  edicts  which  Boniface 
had  promulgated  against  the  French 
king. 


more  than  once  to  rend  the  kingdom  from  its  old  connexion  rklatiosb 
.with  the  Roman  see.     The  humbled  pontiff,  watched  and      pow'Ja 

crippled  at  Ayignon,  was  ,for  many  years  his  creatm'e  and — 

Ilia  tooP. 

TJiere  was,  indeed,  no  general  wish  to  question  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  so  long  as  she  confined  herself  within 
the  sacerdotal  province ;  but  her  worldlineas,  venality,  and  '^^^^ 
constant  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  state,  could  hardly 
fail  to  lessen  the  respect  with  which  her  claims  had  beeu 
regarded:  and  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  an  appeal  from  her 
decisions  to  a  General  Council'  was  distinctly  mastered, 
it  ia  clear  that  the  prestige  by  which  her  uaiir^iations 
were  supported  was  already  vanishing  away.  The  true 
relations  of  the  regal  and  ecclesiastical  authority'  were 
now  discussed  with  greater  freedom.  A  reaction  had 
commenced.  Mankind  were  growing  more  and  more  per- 
suaded that  prerogatives  like  those  of  Hildebrand  or  Inno- 
cent III.  were  far  from  apostolic,  and  could  not  be  safely 
lodged  in  sacerdotal  hands*.     Prophetic  warnings  on  the 


"  This  period  of  about  aerenty 
jeare  is  known  hb  'tbe  Cuptivity,' 
and  waa  auch  when  rsgiirded  from 
bliK  ultra-montane  paint  of  view  : 
see  Fifffi  Paparum  ABenionendam, 
eA.  Bnluze,  Paris,  1693. 

"  Frederic  II.  haxl  done  this  in 
his  circular  Ldten  to  the  Cbrintian 
priDoeB  imd  the  cardinala  :  Matthew 
Krifl.  p.  +16:  Neander,  VII.  248. 
•  Tbo  oiample  was  followed  by  PhiUp- 
le-Bel :  see  ftbove,  p.  1^1,  n.  4.  A 
rEmarkable  symptom  of  Che  atate  of 
feeling  an  this  point  ia  furnished  by 
a  poem  of  the  1 3th  century  (Cambr. 
Univ.  MSS.  Dd.  XI.  78,  g  18), 
where  the  Bomsna,  after  arguing 
with  pope  iDnocenllll.,  and  charg- 
ing him  with  becoming  '  apostaticQS ' 
(foL  1 14,  a),  are  made  to  carry  their 
appeal  to  a  genera!  council,  which 
pronouDcee  in  tbeir  favour. 

'  e.'j.  by  tbe  Dominican,  John  of 


Paria,  in  hifl  Tradatut  de  PolesUUe 
Regali  et  Paipati,  published  in  Gul- 
daat's  Monarchia  taitcii  Romani  Im- 
peratorU,  n.  108  aq.  An  analysis 
of  it  ia  made  in  the  posthumous  vo- 
lume of  Neander,  is.  pp.  '22  aq.  See 
alao  the  ^lueilio  ditpulata  in  uU-am- 
que  parltm  pro  et  corUra  pfrntifictaaii 
poteatatem,  by  j^gidius  of  Bome 
(afterwards  archbishop  of  Bourges), 
in  Ooldaat,  n.  95  aq. ;  Neander,  ix. 
19.  Tbe  worst  eyila  of  tbe  a^  were 
traced  to  the  temporal  poeaeasiona 
of  the  pope  and  to  the  apurioua  *  Do- 
natio Constaotiiii/  on  which  those 
posaesaions  were  believed  to  rest : 
cf.  abore,  p.  44.  n.  4. 

^  See  eapeoially  tbo  '  SappltcafUra 
du  Paetible  de  France  aa  Jtoi  contre 
le  Paipe  Bimiface  U  Vlll.,'  in  the 
Appeudii  to  Du  Poy'a  Jlift.  da 
I>ig6rend  entrt  le  Pope  el  Pktlippes 
It  Bel,  Farie,  16J5. 
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EELATioNs  fall  and  secularization  of  the  Church,  poured  forth  hy 

TO  THB 

POWER      earnest  souls  like  Hildegard  and  Joachim  \  united  with 

the  sneers  of  chroniclers  like  Matthew  Paris  and  a  host 

of  anti-papal  songs*,  in  waking  the  intelligence  and  pas- 
sions of  the  many :  while  the  spreading  influence  of  the 
Universities  and  Parliaments'  was  tending,  hj  a  diflTerent 
course,  to  similar  results.  The  vices  of  the  sacred  curia, 
uncorrected  by  the  most  despotic  of  its  tenants,  had  excited 
general  grief  and  indignation,  even  in  the  very  staunchest 
advocates  of  Rome,  St  Bernard*,  for  example,  in  ad- 
monishing Eugenius  III.  to  extirpate  abuses,  could  not 
help  reverting  with  a  sigh  to  earlier  ages  of  the  faith, 
when  *the  Apostles  did  not  cast  their  nets  for  gold  and 
silver  but  for  souls.'  And  both  in  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land, the  impression  had  grown  current  that  the  Church 
of  Rome,  who  had  been  reverenced  there  as  a  benignant 
mother,  was  now  forfeiting  her  claim  to  such  a  title  by 
imperious  and  novercal  acts*. 


^  The  '  abbot  Joachim,  in  his  ex- 
position of  Jeremy,  and  the  maiden 
Hildegare  in  the  book  of  her  pro- 
phecy/ are  frequently  cited  in  these 
times  by  writers  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church :  {e.  g%  in  a  Sermon 

? reached  by  B.  Wimbledon  at  St 
^aul's  Cross,  A.D.  1389,  and  printed 
in  London,  1745).  Bespecting  them 
and  their  influence,  see  Neander, 
viL  298-^323. 

^  Extracts  from  Grerman  ballads 
of  this  class  have  been  collected  in 
Staudlin's  Archiv  fiir  cUte  und  neu 
Kirckengeech.  iv.  pt,  iii.  pp.  549  sq.  i 
cf.  above,  p.  261,  n.  7.  The  un- 
measured fulmiDations  of  the  Albi- 
genses  and  other  sectaries  will  be 
noticed  on  a  future  page.  Dante  (it 
is  well  known)  associated  a  Boman 
bishop  with  the  apocalyptic  woman 
riding  on  the  beast  'con  le  sette 
teste.* 

^  Cf.  Capefigue^s  observations  on 
this  point,  ii.  163.     ('On  commen- 


gait  une  dpoque  de  curiosity  et  d'in- 
novation').  Comte  {Pkilos.  Posit. 
lib.  VI.  c.  10)  fixes  on  the  opening 
of  the  14th  century  as  the  origin  of 
the  revolutionary  process,  which  has 
from  that  date  been  participated  in 
by  every  social  class,  each  in  its 
own  way. 

*  See  his  De  Consideratione  ad 
Eugenium,  passim.  In  epi^.  238, 
'Amantissimo  Patri  et  domino  Dei 
gratia  summo  Pontifici  Eugenic,* 
he  asks  :  '  Quis  mihi  det  antequam 
moriar  videte  ecclesiam  Dei  sicut  in 
diebus  antiquis,  quando  Apostoli 
laxabant  retia  in  capturara,  iion  in 
oapturam  argenti  vel  auri,  sed  in 
capturam  animarum  V 

*  Thus  Frederic  II.,  in  writing  to 
the  king  of  England  (Matthew  Paris, 
A.D.  1228,  p.  293),  complains  that 
the  'Curia  Bomana*  which  ought  to 
be  a  nurse  and  mother-church,  is 
'omnium  malorum  radix  et  origo, 
non  matemos  sed  actus  exercens  no- 
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In  other  wqrds,  the  struggle  with  the  civil  power  had  eelations 

TO  THE 

been  maturing  the  predispositions  that  eventually  attained      civil 

their  object  in  redressing  ancient  wrongs  and  in  a  general 

re-awakening  of  the  Church. 

vercaleSf  ex  cognitis  fnictibus  suis  enim  dicebatur  a  multis,  Bomana 
certum  faciens  argumentum.'  And  ecclesia,  quae  mater  omnium  eccle- 
John  of  Salisbury,  the  bosom  friend  siarum  est,  se  non  tarn  matrem  ex- 
of  Hadrian  TV.,  assured  that  pontiff  hibet  cUiis  quam  novercam  V  Poly- 
how  the  public  feeling  was  now  set  craticus,  lib.  Ti.  c.  24. 
against  the  Roman  church  :    '  Sicut 


'I'i. 
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8t  Bernard 

(d.  1153). 
The  peculiar 
tone  of  his 
theology* 


WESTERN    CHURCH. 

The  man  who  at  this  time  surpassed  all  others  in 
religious  earnestness,  and  who  has  therefore  been  revered 
especially  by  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church,  was  the 
illustrious  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux^  In  reference  to 
his  system  of  theology  he  bears  the  title  'last  of  the 
Fathers,'  representing  what  is  called  the  '  positive,'  patristic, 
or  traditionary  school,  which  in  the  twelfth  century  was 
giving  place  to  philosophical  inquiries  and  to  freer  modes, 
of  thought.  St  Bernard,  in  his  numerous  Letters^  Tracts^ 
and  Sermons  (of  which  eighty-six  are  on  the  '  Book  of 
Canticles'  alone),  exhibits  a  decided  opposition*  to  the 
speculative,  and  as  deep  a  love  for  the  contemplative,  or 
mystical,  theology.  His  general  object  was  to  elevate  and 
warm  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  all 
his  writings  of  this  class  are  emanations  from  a  truly 


1  See  above,  p.  248,  Neander's 
Life  of  him,  translated  by  Wrench : 
and  Hist.  LUtir.  de  S,  Bernard  et 
de  Pierre-lC'  Vinirable  by  Dom  Cl^- 
mencet,  ed.  1773* 

^  This  antagonism  is  seen  espe- 
cially in  his  controversy  with  Ab^- 
lard  (see  below).  Thus,  for  instance, 
he  writes  in  Epist,  192  :  *Magister 
Petrus  [i,e.  Ab^lard]  in  libris  suis 
profanas  vocum  uovitates  inducit  et 


sensum,  disputans  de  fide  contn 
fidem,  verbis  legis  legem  impugnat. 
Nihil  videt  per  speculum  et  in  lenig* 
mate,  sed  facie  ad  faciem  onmii 
intuetur,  ambulans  in  magnis  et  in 
mirabilibus  super  se.'  The  school 
of  the  Victorines  (inmates  of  tiw 
abbey  of  St  Victor  at  Paris)  CMne 
back,  as  we  shall  see,  in  part  to  the 
standing  ground  of  St  Bernard. 
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Christian  heart  that,   after  communing  profoundly  with    westers 

itaelf,   appears  to   hare   obtained   a   satisfactory  response  ^ 1 

to  its  most  ardent  aspirations  in  that  view  of  Ho!y  Scrip- 
ture which  had  been  transmitted  by  the  ancient  doctors  of 
the  Chaich. 

But  meanwhile  other  principles,  allied  in  some  degree  J?^""/'** 
to  those  which  characterize  the  Syrian  school  of  theologians 
in  the  fifth  century  and  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth', 
were   spreading  in  all  parts  of  Europe.     The  scholastic 
era  had  begun.     We  saw  the  earliest  trace  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  its  proper  definition,  in  the  nionastery  of  Bee*,  and 
Anselm,  who  became  the  abbot  in  1078  and  archbishop  ^^"^ 
in  1093,  may  be  regarded  as  the  purest  and  moat  able  JJ'^'JJ^',''* 
type  of  Schoolmen  in  the  west^.     He  occupied  the  place 
of  St  Augustine  in  relation   to   the  Middle  Age.     The 
basis  of  his  principles  indeed  was  also  Augustinian";  but 
the  form  and  colour  which  they  took  from  the  alliance 
now  cemented  between  them  and  Aristotelian  dialectics, 
gave  to  Ansclm  a  peculiar  mission,  and,  compared  with 
his  great  master,  a  one-aided  character. 

The  leading  object  of  the  Schoolmen  in  the  earlier  ^53«^ 
stages  of  their   course  was  not  so  much  to  stimulate  a  ^™''^'™»- 
spirit  of  inquiry,  as  to  write  in  the  defence  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  ancient  dogmas  of  the  Church'.     In  this  ca- 


*  8bb  above,  pp.  77,  ;8. 

*  Above,  p.  171,  n.  I. 

»  Ct  Mohler'a  Eaiay  entitled  Die 
Sckolaitik  dea  A  ruetiaiu  in  hia  Scknf- 
Un  etc.  (Regensburg,  1839),  i.  iig— 
176  ;  Bornemann's  Jnseimiw  etAbiE- 
lardia,  HAvniie,  1B40. 

'  ThuB,  occardmg  to  hia  own  ac- 
coont  (Bjiiit.  lib.  I.  ep.  G8},  it  bad 
been  bis  desire  in  cantroversy,  '  ub 
omoino  nihil  ibi  Haesrerem,  niai  quod 
■utcanonida  aut£.  Aiiguitijii  djctin 
incanctanter  poaae  defendi  Tiderem.' 
Tha  work  here  referred  to  ia  tba 
MoTiolnfjiMm  aive  eictpipljifn  vi^i- 
tandi  de  rafione  FidH,  whicb,  to 
tlier  with  hia  PTOtlogium  (or  Fi 


quferem  InteUectum),  givea  the  beat 
insight  into  hia  theologieo-metaphy- 
sioal  aystem.  Some  parte  of  it  were 
attacked  bya  mock  named  Gaunilon, 
and  AoBBlm  replied  in  the  Apalo- 
geticus.  His  World,  containing  a 
life  by  hie  English  pupil,  Eadmer, 
were  edited  by  Gerberon,  Pma, 
1675,  and  have  been  reprinted  in 
Migns'e  PatTologia  cu/rtua,  Paris, 
1854.  A  contemporary,  and  in  some 
reapacts  an  equal,  of  Anaehn,  was 
Hildebert  do  LavardiDO,  archbp,  of 
Tours,  who  died  about  11.55.  HJ 
works  were  published  at    Paris,   i 
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WESTERN  pacity,  they  undertook  to  shew,  (1)  that  faith  and  reason 
'—  are  not  inconsistent ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  the  su- 
pernatural elements  of  revelation  are  most  truly  rational; 
they  laboured  (2)  to  draw  together  all  the  several  points 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  construct  them  into  one  con- 
sistent scheme :  and  (3)  they  attempted  the  more  rigorons 
definition  of  each  single  dogma,  pointed  out  the  rationale 
of  it,  and  investigated  its  relation  to  the  rest. 

This  method  of  discussion  was  extended  even  to  the 
most  inscrutable  of  all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  Unity :  and  some  of  the  scho- 
lastics did  not  hesitate  to  argue  that  the  truth  of  it  is 
capable  of  rigorous  demonstration  \  A  dispute  aa  to  the 
proper  terms  in  stating  that  and  other  doctrines  opened 
out  the  controversy  of  the  Nominalists  and  Kealists,  a 
question  which  employed  the  subtle  spirit  of  the  Schools 
at  intervals  for  three  or  more  centuries.  The  author  of 
the  former  system^  was  the  canon  Rousellin,  or  Roscel- 
linus',  of  Compifegne,  who,  holding  that  all  general  con- 
ceptions are  no  more  than  empty  names  (*  flatus  vocis'), 
or,  in  other  words,  are  mere  grammatical  abstractions, 
chosen  to  facilitate  our  intellectual  processes,  but  with  no 


JHspiUe 
hetween  the 
IfominalUts 
qnd  Realists. 


Opinions  qf 
JiosceUitws: 


scholastic  wrote  is  forcibly  stated  by 
Anselm  in  the  following  passage: 
^Nullus  quippe  Christianus  debet 
disputare,  quomodo  quod  ecclesia 
catholica  corde  credit  et  ore  confite- 
tur^  non  sit:  sed  semper  eandem 
tidem  indubitanter  tenendo,  amando, 
et  secundum  illam  vivendo  humiliter 
quantum  potest,  quserere  rationem 
quomodo  sit  J*  De  Fide  Trinitat.  cmt- 
tra  JRoacellinum,  c.  2 :  or  still  more 
touchingly  in  the  Proslogium,  c.  i  ; 
'  Non  tento,  Domine,  penetrare  alti- 
tudinem  Tuam,  quia  nullatenus 
comparo  illi  intellectum  meum ;  sed 
desidero  aliquatenus  intelligere  veri- 
tatem  Tuam,  quam  credit  et  amat 
cor  meum.  Neque  enim  qusero  in- 
telligere ut  credam^  sed  credo  ut 


intelligam.' 

^  Klee,  HUt,  of  Christian  Dognuu 
(German),  part  n.  ch.  it  §  ii. 

^  The  problem  had,  howeyer, 
been  suggested  at  an  earlier  date  by 
Porphyry :  see  Cousin's  Owvraga 
inidiU  iAhilard,  pp.  Ix  sq.  Paru^ 
1836  :  Gieseler,  m.  §  73,  n.  5. 

^  The  historical  notices  of  Bosod- 
linus  are  very  few :  see  Epittola 
Jocmnis  ad  Ansdmum,  in  Baluze  and 
Mansi,  MisceU.  ii.  174;  Anselm't 
Liber  de  Fide  Trinitatis  et  de  Inear- 
natione  Verbi  conira  bhtephenUat  Bn- 
zelini,  Gieseler,  iii.  §  73,  n.  11,  has 
also  drawn  attention  to  a  lett^  of 
JBoscellinus,  Ad  Peir,  AhaiiaHbfmt 
lately  found  in  Munich. 
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real  and  objective  import,  argued  boldly  from  these  prin- 
ciplea  that  if,  according  to  the  current  language  of  the  - 
Church,  the  essence  of  the  Godhead  migtt  be  spoken  of 
as  One  reality  ('  una  res'),  the  personal  distinctness  of  the 
three  Divine  hypostases  would  be  constructively  denied. 
To  view  the  Godhead  thus  was  (in  his  eye)  to  violate 
the  Christian  faith :  it  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were  not  Three  distinct 
subsiatencies  ('non  tres  res'),  but  names  and  nothing  more, 
without  a  counterpart  in  fact.  He  urged,  accordingly, 
that  to  avoid  Sabellianism  the  doctors  of  the  Church  were 
bound  to  call  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  three 
real  Beings  ('trea  res')  of  equal  majesty  and  will.  A 
council  held  (1092)  at  Soissona*  instantly  denounced  the  ^ 
author  of  these  speculations  on  the  ground  that  they  were  ^^ 
nothing  short  of  tritheisni :  and  Anselm,  aa  the  champion  ^^ 
of  the  other  system  (or  the  school  of  Realiata),  took  up 
his  pen  to  write  in  its  behalf.  According  to  his  view 
the  genus  has  a  true  subsistence  prior  to,  and  independent 
of,  the  individuals  numbered  in  the  class  it  representa: 
particulars  arise  from  univeraals,  being  fashioned  after 
these  (the  '  universalia  ante  rem')  or  modelled  on  a  general 
archetype  that  comprehends  the  propertiea  of  all'. 


*  Soe  Pagi  CVtfw;.  in  Bar<miiA  jmoi. 
ad  An.  1094.  RoBcellinua  abjured 
the  bereflj  imputed  to  Lim,  but 
af torwards  withdrew  hia  recantation. 
He  died  at  last  in  retlremeDt. 

°  The  trealise  abuvs  mentiooed, 
p.  'Z78,  n.  3.  He  maintained  that 
God,  though  Triune,  la  one  'Ip- 
anm:'  Domer,  p,  3(10.  Aa  the  title 
indicaCus,  Anaelm  looked  upon  the 
□ominahatio  tbeor;  of  bis  oppooent 
aa  subveniee  alao  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation,  Ho  could  not  un- 
derstand how  Chriat  aaaumed  hu- 
manity in  all  ilK  fulnesa,  if  humanity 
be  not  a  Bomelhing- real  and  objective, 
diSurent   &om    the    nature   of    an 


individual  man  :  cf.  arcLd.  Wilber- 
forco.  On  the  Incamaiion,  pp.  40  Vq. 
The  thoughts  of  Anaelm  on  this 
doctrine  are  preaerved  at  length  in 
hia  remarkable  tnatiu,  Cw  Deui 
Homo,  analysed  in  part  by  Sohriickh, 
ijvm.  aTf^— 384. 

*  Tbi)  Nominaliati  regarded  all 
general  ideas  [universidia)  aa  no- 
thing but  abatractioiiB  of  the  human 
midera  tan  ding,  and  derived  from  the 
objects  presented  to  its  observation 
(poslrem).  The  Reahsts  viewed  Buch 
general  ideaa  aa  having  their  origin 
entirely  in  the  (nind  itself  (ante  re»n), 
or  as  that  which  is  essential  in  every 
thing  actual  (t'n  re),    Cf.  Milman, 
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(d.  1142). 


But  though  the  Nominalists  were  now  suppressed,  they 
afterwards  returned  to  the  encounter,  headed  by  a  man 
of  most  extraordinary  powers.  Ab^lard,  bom  in  Brittany 
(1079),  was  educated  under  WilUam  of  Champeaux*  (Cam- 
pellensis),  a  renowned  logician  of  the  Realistic  school.  The 
boldness  of  his  speculations  and  his  brilliant  talents  soon 
attracted  crowds  of  auditors  to  Paris,  where  he  opened  his 
career*.  Success,  however,  threw  him  off  his  guard;  and 
to  the  evil  habits  there  contracted'  many  of  his  future 
gTiefs  as  well  as  many  of  his  intellectual  aberrations  may 
be  traced.  His  earliest  publication  was  an  Introduction 
to  Hieology*,  in  which  he  has  confined  himself  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  Holy 
Trinity.  It  claims  for  men  the  right  of  free  inquiry  into 
all  the  subjects  of  belief,  asserting  that  the  highest  form 
of  faith  is  one  which  has  resulted  from  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ground    on  which   it  rests^      The 


Laiin  Christianity,  iii.  -247 ;  Ne- 
under,  viii.  3;  aud  references  in 
Gieseler,  ill.  §  73,  n.  6. 

^  See  a  Life  of  him  in  the  Hist, 
Liitir,  de  la  France,  x.  307:  cf. 
Cousin,  as  above,  p.  ox.  A  short 
'J  reatise  of  William  de  Champeaux, 
De  Origine  AnimcB,  is  printed  in 
Martbne  and  Durand,  Thesaur. 
A  need.  v.  877  sq. 

^  He  had  indeed  lectured  for  a 
while  already  at  Laon  in  opposition 
to  Anselm  of  that  place,  whose 
works  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  those  of  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury :  see  Cave,  ad  an.  1 103. 

^  See  his  own  epistle  De  hiatoria 
Ccdamitatum  stLarum,  in  P.  Ahcdardi 
et  Heloitce  0pp.  Paris,  16 16:  cf. 
Hist.  LiUir.  de  la  France,  xii.  86 
sq.  629  sq. ;  Ahilard,  par  C.  de 
Remusat,  Paris,  1845 ;  Milman, 
Latin  Christianity,  ni.  251  sq. 

*  Introductio  ad  Theolog.  Christ., 
seu  de  Fide  Trinitatis  ;  0pp.  973  sq. 
He  tries  to  shew  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  a  necessary  con- 


ception of  right  reason,  and  as  such 
was  not  unknown  even  to  the  Gen- 
tile sages :  cf  .  the  larger  and  revised 
edition  of  the  treatise  entitled  Theo- 
logia  Christiana,  in  Martbne  and 
Dur^nd's  Thesaur.  Anecd.  v.  1139 
sq»  Gieseler  (§73,  n.  16)  supposes 
that  another  work,  Sententice  Abce- 
lardi,  was  derived  also  from  this 
source. 

^  See  !N*eander*s  remark  on  the 
difference  between  Anselm  and  Ab^- 
lard,  VIII.  35,  36.  The  strong  feel- 
ings of  the  latter  on  this  point  may 
be  estimated  from  a  single  passage : 
'Asserunt  [i.e.  the  anti-philusophic 
school]  nil  aid  catholicse  fidei  myste- 
ria  pertinens  ratione  investigandum 
esse,  sed  de  omnibus  auctoritati  staiim 
credendwm  esse,  quantumcunque  haec 
ab  humana  ratione  remota  esse  vi- 
deatur.  Quod  quidem  si  recipiatur 
...cuj usque  populi  fides,  quantam- 
cunque  adstruat  falsitatem,  refelli 
non  poterit,  etsi  in  tantam  devoluta 
sit  csecitatem,  ut  idolum  quodlibet 
Deum  esse  ac  coeli  ac  terrse  Creator- 
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inclificriminate  avowal  of  this  principle,  united  in  Ms  pupils    wbstbrw 

with  the  boast,  that  nothing  really  exceeds  the  compre- ■  .  — 

hension  of  a  well-instructed  mind,  provoked  the  opposition 
of  the  older  school  of  teachers'.  Tlie  council  of  Soisaona 
(1121)  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  more  extreme  po-axfjow, 
aitions,  and  consign  his  volume  to  the  flames'.  But  the 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  his  lectures  did  not  die,  and  as 
he  still  adhered  to  his  opinions*,  many  charges  of  heretical 
teaching  were  brought  against  him.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  whose  tone  of  mind  was  ao  completely  different 
from  hia,  had  been  induced"  to  take  the  lead  in  checking 
the  dissemination  of  his  views.  The  two  great  doctors 
were  confronted  in  the  council  of  Sens  {June  22,  1140) ;  aivtaisw, 
where  it  waa  decided  that  the  teaching  of  Ab^lard  was 
unsonud'",  but  that  the  mode  of  dealing  with  his  person 
should,  on  his  appeal,  be  left  to  the  superior  judgment 
of  the  pope.      The   latter  instantly  (July  16)   approved 


em   fateatnr.'     Introd.  ad  Theolog.       of.  Mill 
lib.  n.  0.  3,  p.  lOjp.  saw  this 

"  Walter  de  Mauretanift  (in  Flan- 
ders) ww  one  of  these  :  aenhisEpitt. 
'  1  D'Aohepj, 


ad  Parma  Abalard., 


ni.  S'5. 

'  Cf.  hu  own  aooonnt,  HUt.  Ca- 
lamit.  >aar.  e.  9,  with  Otto  Friaing. 
De  Geaiia  Frider.  lib.  I.  0.  47,  (in 
Muratori,  ffir.  JtiU.  Script,  torn.  vi.). 
He  now  retired  first  to  the  abbey  of 
St  Denis,  and  afterwards  to  an  ora- 
tory in  the  diooeae  of  Trojee  ('the 
Paraolflte')-  This  ha  tranafeiTed  to 
Heloise  when  ha  himself  became 
Bbbot  of  Euits  in  Brittany  (ni6— 
1136). 

"  Another  startling  work,  his  Sic 
et  Non,  had  probably  appeared  in 
the  meiui  time.  Some  portiona  of 
it  are  printed  in  Couain'a  Qavraga 
iaSditi.  It  eithibita  the  multifor- 
mity of  Chriatioji  truth  by  pladng 
side  hy  side  a  number  of  divergent 
extracts  from  the  Fathers,  forming 
a  manual  for  schohutic  disputation  : 


in.  2  7 1 .  If  Bernard 
.tiKE,  it  explains  Lis  im- 
placable hostiUty,  Other  cauaea  of 
offence  were  found  in  his  Sdto  tdp- 
eum  and  hia  Commealary  on  the 
Epiatie  to  tJie  Jloiaana. 

'  By  William,  ahbot  of  St  Thi- 
erry, in  Bernard.  Episi.  .^16,  al.  391. 
The  ground  of  Bernard's  oppoaitioo, 
which  ftppoars  to  have  been  first 
stated  to  Ah^lard  in  private,  may 
be  seen  in  hia  Letters  (,Epp.  iBS, 
iQh  '93)1  "fd  his  Tractatim  de 
Erroribiia  P.  Ahalardi  ad  Jniio- 
wnl.  II.;  0pp.  1.  1441,  ed.  Paris, 
1839. 

"  The  charges  bronght  against 
him  wore  of  the  most  serioaa  kind , 
e.g.  that  he  made  'degrees'  in  the 
holy  Trinity,  that  he  denied,  or  eva- 
cuated, the  doctrines  of  grace,  and 
divided  the  Parson  of  our  Lord  hke 
the  Nestoriana.  All  that  is  known 
respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  has  been  collected  in  Gieae- 
ler,  §  73,  n.  34. 
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their  verdict  and  condemned  the  misbeliever  to  perpetual 
-  silenced     He  now  published  a   Confession  and  Apology^ 
and  died  soon  afterwards,  the  guest  of  Peter  the  Venerable' 
and  the  monks  of  Clugny  (1142). 

The  zeal  of  Bernard  was  now  turned  against  a  kindred 
writer,  Gilbert  de  la  Por^e  (Porretanus),  bishop  of  Poitiers 
(1141),  who,  in  criticising  the  established  language  of  the 
Church,  had  been  apparently  betrayed  into  a  class  of 
errors  bordering  on  Nestorianism*.  Convicted  by  a  synod 
held  at  Paris  in  1147,  he  disarmed  his  adversaries  by 
recanting  in  the  following  year  at  Rheims*  (March  21). 

Our  space  will  not  admit  a  separate  notice  of  the 
many  other  writers®,  who  in  different  ways  attempted  to 
pursue  the  philosophic  methods  of  the  Schoolmen  in  the 
study  of  theology.  The  impulse  given  in  that  direction 
by  Ab^lard  had  been  moderated  for  a  time:  the  calmer 
views  of  Anselm  having  grown  predominant,  especially 
among  the  Victorines,  (surnamed  from  the  abbey  of  S.  Vic- 
tor at  Paris) — Hugo^,  Eichard®,  and  Walter®,  all  of  whom 


^  In  writiDgto  Bernard  and  others, 
Innocent  II.  declares  that  he  con- 
demned the  'perversa  dogmata  cum 
auctore/ Mansl,  xxi.  565  ;  and  after- 
wards commands,  '  ut  Petrum  Abse- 
lardum  et  Amaldum  de  Brixia  [see 
above,  p.  267],  perversi  dogmatis 
fabricatores  et  catholicse  fidei  impug- 
natores,  in  religiosis  locis,..separa- 
tim  faciatis  includi,  et  libros  erroris 
eorum,  ubicumque  reperti  fuerint, 
igne  comburi.' 

^  Bespecting  these  and  the  spirit 
which  suggested  them,  see  Neander, 
VIII.  62,  63. 

^  By  his  influence  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  between  Bernard  and 
Ab^lard :  see  his  EpUt.  lib.  iv.  ep. 
4,  in  Bibl.  Poubr,  ed.  Lugdun.  xxii. 
907  :  Milman,  in.  267. 

*  The  fourth  proposition  he  was 
charged  with  maintaining  is  'Quod 
Bivina  natura  non  esset  incamata :' 
cf.  Capefigue,  I.  357,  358.    The  fol- 


lowing '  minor'  points  are  also  urged 
against  him  (Otto  Frising.  De  Gestis 
Frider.  lib.  i.  c.  50) :  '  Quod  meii- 
turn  humanum  attenuando,  nullum 
mereri  diceret  praeter  Christum: 
Qund  Ecclesise  sacramenta  evacn- 
ando  diceret,  nullum  baptizari  nisi 
salvandum.'  He  wrote,  among 
other  subjects,  on  the  Apocalypse 
(ed.  Paris,  15 12). 

^  See  the  *  Fidei  symbolum  contra 
errores  Gilliberti  Porretani,'  in 
Mansi,  xxL  712. 

^  e.g.  John  of  Salisbury  (d.  11 80), 
a  pupil  of  Ab^lard,  but  unlike  him 
(Wright's  Biogr.  Brit.  11,  230  sq.): 
Rupert  of  Deutz  (d.  1135),  a  co- 
pious exegetical  writer  {Hist,  lAtUr, 
de  la  France,  xi.  422  sq. :  Domer, 
11.  389  sq.). 

^  His  chief  works  (ed.  Rotomagi, 
1648)  are  De  Sacramentis  Fidei  and 
the  Summa  Sententiarum  (assigned 
incorrectly,  with  the  title  Tractatut 
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combbied  the  cultivation  of  the  dialectics  of  the  age  with 

R  more  spiritual  and  mystic  torn  of  mind'".    It  was  through  — — —^ 

their  endeavours  more  especially  that  men  like  Bernard 
■were  conciliated  by  degi'eea  in  favour  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples from  which  scholasticism  had  sprung. 

This  combination  was  exhibited  afresh  in  Robert  le  *?^;^''™'*' 
Poule  (or  Pollen},  for  some  years  distinguished  as  a  preacher"  (f-iisoi.  J 
in  Oxford,  and  at  length  a  Roman  cardinal  (1144).     Hia  J 

treatise  called  the   Sentences"  ('  Libri   Sententiamm')  re-  I 

cognized  the  principle  of  baaing  every  dialectic  process  on  1 

the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fatliers.     But  the  classical 
production  of  this   kind  is   one   by   Peter   Lombard,   of  JfJS^^al*' 
Novara,  who  attained  the   greatest  eminence   at  Paris",  ^'-^g? 
where  he  died  as  bishop   in  1164.      His  work  was  also 
termed  The  Sentences^*  (or  '  Quatuor  Libri  Sententianmi'). 

Thtotngiimt,  to  Hildeliart  of  Toura) : 
Bee  Liebner's  Hiiga  vov,  S.  Victnr 
unrf  die  iheol.  Skhtunfien  eeiner 
Zeit,  Leipzig,  1S31,  and  tlist.  LiUir. 
de  la  France,  sir.  J.  NeaniJor  (vni. 
^5  Bq.)  gives  a  BtriliCng  Buminaiy  of 
hia  modefl  of  thoaght. 

^  Biobatd  was  of  Scots!)  extrac- 
tion, and  wrote  Ge  Trinilate,  De 
aialu  interiorU  Jtominu,  etc.  (ed. 
Hotomagi,  tfijo) ;  of,  NeMiiler,  YIH. 
So— 83 ;  Schrockh,  iin.  175 — ago. 

°  Tbe  oppnaition  to  Ab^Iard  and 
bia  acbool  was  atroogeat  in  tbia 
writer  (otherwise  cailed  Walter  of 
Maurstania  1  sea  above,  p.  781,  a.  6). 
Hia  cbisf  work  ia  commonly  entitled 
Cimlra  guatuor  iabyrinlhos  Gallit^, 
being  a  posaionate  attack  on  the 
principlea  of  Ah^lard,  Pater  Lom- 
bard, Feter  of  Poitiers,  and  Gilbert 
de  la  Por^.  Extraota  only  are 
printed  in  BuIebus,  BIst.  Univ.  Paris. 
II.  loo  eq.,  noj  aq,,  561  aq.,  6ig  aq. 

'"  On  ibis  peculiarity,  and  the 
Oreek  inflaence  it  betrayed,  aee 
Dorner,  II.  36oaq. 


aplur 


profec* 


lint.' 


in  Wright'a  Biogr.  . 
(note).  Another  Eng 
tinction  in  tho  field  of  metaphysical 
theology  was  Robert  de  Melun, 
biabop  of  Hereford,  who  wrote  a 
8amma  Theologiie.  Ibid.  p.  loi. 
CopioQg  extra^ta  from  this  Samma 
"iibeus,  Eiitor.  Vni- 


I.  PaHi 


—628. 


Pnbliabed  at  Paria.  j 
appeara  t9  have  alao  written  on  tbe 
Apooalypae,  and  twenty  of  bis  Ser- 
luona  are  preserved  among  tbe  Lam- 
beth MSS.     Wright,  /Sirf.  p.  (83. 

"  Ha  waa  opposed  by  Walter 
of  Sfc  Victor  (above,  n.  9I,  fur  bia 
Bpecnlatiooa  toncbing  the  Incar- 
nation (or  '  Nibilianiam,'  as  tbey 
were  called) ;  aee  Dorner,  ir.  379 
sq. :  but  bia  work  On  Ihe  Senleiuxa 
received  the  formal  approbation  of 
Innocent  III.  at  tbe  council  of  La- 

"  Tbe  firit  bi 


qun  par  idem  tempus  in  Anglia  ob- 
Boluerantr  prffi  scbolaaticia  quippe 
neglectiE  f  ueraot,  per  quinqnennium 


eata  '  De  Mya- 
leno  xnnitatiB,  tne  second  '  Do 
Beruni  corporaliiim  et  eptrituahum 
creatiotie  et  formatione,'  tbe  third 
'  Do    luoarnatione    Verbi    sjiiaqua 
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It  consisted  of  timid  arguments  upon  the  leading  theolo- 
gical questions  then  debated  in  the  schools,  supported 
always  by  quotations  from  the  older  Latin  doctors  of  the 
Church ;  and  since  the  whole  is  neatly  and  methodically 
put  together,  it  was  welcomed  as  a  clear  and  useful 
hand-book  by  the  students  in  divinity.  Its  fame,  indeed, 
extended  everywhere,  and  many  able  scholars  both  of 
that  and  future  times  wrote  commentaries  on  it,  making 
it  the  ground-work  of  more  shrewd  and  independent 
speculations. 

Hitherto  the  influence  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy 
had  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  single  field  of 
dialectics*,  where  it  served  for  the  defence  of  Christian 
dogmas.  Plato  was  the  real  favourite  of  the  Church, 
although  a  concord*  having  been  in  part  established  be- 
tween him  and  the  Stagyrite,  the  opinions  of  the  latter 
had  indirectly  tinctured  the  theology  of  many  writers  in 


ad  hoc  spectantibus/  the  fourth 
'De  Sacramentis  et  signis  sacra- 
mentalibus.'  See  Schrockh's  ac- 
count of  it  and  its  author,  xxviii. 
487 — 534;  and  an  analysis  of  the 
work  in  Turner,  Middle  Ages,  Part 
17.  ch.  I ;  and  cf.  Milman,  ZcUin 
Chriatianityy  Bk.  Xiv.  ch.  ill.  Peter 
Lombard  had  before  him  a  Latin 
version  of  the  great  work  of  John 
of  Damascus,  irepi  6p6od6^ov  ir£(rr6ws, 
and  thus  connected  the  Western 
with  the  Eastern  scholasticism: 
Domer,  u.  257,  258.  Svmmoe  and 
SententicB  were  now  multiplied  in 
every  quailer,  the  first  being  mainly 
devoted  to  the  free  discussion  of 
doctrines  and  speculative  problems, 
and  the  second  more  especially  to 
the  arrangement  of  passages  derived 
from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
To  the  former  class  belongs  the  Ars 
CcUholiccB  Fidei  ex  rationibua  natvr 
rcUibus  demonstratce,  of  Alanus  Mag- 
nus, a  Parisian  doctor  (d.  1202),  in 
Pezy   Thescmr,  AnecdoU  I.   pt.    ii. 


475  sq- 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  172,  n.  2.    The 

other  works  of  Aristotle  were,  how- 
ever, studied  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
Moorish  schools  of  opain,  especially 
after  the  time  of  Avicenna  (Ebn- 
Sina),  who  died  in  1036.  A  new 
impulse  in  the  same  direction  was 
given  by  Averroes  (Ebn-Rashid),  at 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
who  combined  with  his  belief  in  the 
Koran  an  almost  servile  deference 
to  the  philosophic  views  of  the  Sta- 
gyrite. See  authorities  in  Tenne- 
mann's  Manual  of  Philosophy, 
§§  ^55—257:  cf-  Milman,  vi.  265 
sq.  From  the  tenets  of  Averroes, 
when  imbibed  by  Christian  writers, 
grew  the  tendency  to  scepticism 
which  the  profound  and  ever-actiTC 
Baymond  Lull  (above,  p.  236)  espe- 
daUy  endeavoured  to  resist  in  his 
Ars  Genercdis. 

^  See  Neander,  viii.  91,  92,  127; 
and  Dr  Hampden's  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, in  Encyclop.  Metrop,  xi.  804, 805* 
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works  of  Aristotle,  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs  and - 

Crusaders,  were  more  widely  circulated  in  the  twelfth 
century,  they  were  not  only  treated  by  the  popes  and 
councils  with  suspicion,  but  the  physical  and  metaphysical 
books  were  actually  condemned'.  Yet  this  antipathy  soon 
afterwards  abated',  and  in  the  more  palmy  period  of  the 
Schoolmen,  dating  from  Alexander  of  Hales,  the  blending 
of  the  Aristotelic  processes  and  doctrines  with  the  contro- 
s  of  the  Western  Church  was  almost  universal''. 


Alexander  of  Hales  {Alesius},  after  studying  in  the/ia""^ 
convent  of  that  name  in  Gloucestershire,  attained  a  high  ^Sniir^ijaabii, 
celebrity  at  Paris,  where  he  was  distinguished  from  the 
many  scholars  of  the  age  as  the  '  Irrefragable  Doctor. ' 
His  great  work  is  a  Summa  Umverste  Theologim",  in  which 
the  various  topics  handled  in  the  book  of  Peter  Lombard 
are  extended  and  discussed  according  to  the  strictly  syl- 
logistic method  of  the  Schools. 

He  was  a  mendicant  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  as 
snch  had  taken  part  in  the  training  of  another  schoolman 
(the  '  Seraphic  Doctor'),  who  was  destined  to  effect  a  last- 


'  e,g.  at  the  synod  of  Paris  (nog), 
and  afterwarda  by  a  papal  legate 
(laij).  The  'statute'  of  the  latter 
(Bulwos,  Sisl.  Univ.  Pant.  lu.  8i) 
ia  as  follawB  :  '  Et  quod  legant  libroa 
AriBtotelia  de  dialeotioa,  tarn  da  ve- 
tiiti  quaiu  de  nova  in  sciioUe  ordi- 
Darie  etnou  ad  curaum...Noti  legaii- 
tur  libri  Aristotelia  de  inetaphyBioa 
et  natural!  philosnphia,  nee  SumnuB 
de  eiadem  ant  de  doutrina  niagistri 
de  Dinant  aat  Amalrici  huiretiei, 
uub  Maurioii  Hispani.'  TheaB  per- 
BODB  were  infected  with  the  Fanthe. 
istie  principles  advocated  by  Erigena, 
and  then  spreading  in  the  Moorish 
Bchools :  Boa  Domer,  n.  365,  36(1. 
The  pope  (mg)  again  forbids  the 
introdnction  of  'profane  aoienoe' 
into  the  study  of  Scripture  and  tra- 
di'ion  :  of.  CapeGgue's  remarlu,  II. 


1(15,  16G;  and  Milman,  Tl.  16S. 

*  Thus  Koger  Bacon  {Opus  Majm, 
p.  14,  ed.  Jebb),  writing  fifty  years 
later,  saye  that  Aristotle's  treatises 
had  been  condemned  'ob  denssni  ig. 
Dorantiam.'  Among  the  works  of 
Koliert  Grosseteete  (soa  aboie,  p, 
1^6)  is  a  Commentary  on  parts  of 
Aristotle   (in    LUros   Poeterioram), 


id.  Ven 


■555. 


Cf.  Milman's  remarks  on  the 
era  of  Scholaaticism,  and  the  Eobool. 
men ;  Laiia  CArisriontij/,  yi,  371 
sq.;  and  Brewer's  Preface  to  Mana- 
menia  Frandicana,  pp.  lii  sq.,  in 
Ckronlela  taid  Memorial!  oj  Great 
Sritain. 

•  Opp,  ed.  Cologne,  i6i3,  4  vols,: 
see  Schriickh  (xxlx.  i) — 54)  for  a 
sketch  of  his  theological  system. 


Bonaventura 

(d.  1274). 
the  Seraphic. 


Albert  the 
Great 

(d.  1280)> 
■the  Universal. 
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was  John  of  Fidailza,  or  Bonaventura,  in  whom  the  riaiag  |^ 
order  of  Franciscans  found  an  able  champion^  and  a  Tene- 
rated  head.    Inferior  in  acumen  to  his  fellow-countryman, 
archbishop  Anselm,  he  was  more  than  equal  in  the  warmA 
and  elevation  of  his  feelings,  though  the  mode  in  whidi 
they  were  too  frequently  expressed — ^the  rapturous  worship » 
of  the  Virgin* — is  a  deep   and  startling  blemish  on  liii  ■ 
character.    His  works  are  very  numerous',  for  the  moil 
part  of  a  mystical,  ascetic,  and  subjective  kind. 

Contemporary  with  these  two  Franciscans,  and  no  less 
distinguished,  were  the  two  Dominicans,  Albert  the  Gieat 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  standing  also  in  the  same  relatioih 
ship  of  tutor  and  pupil.  Albert*,  born  in  Suabia  (1198), 
educated  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  eventually  settling  at  • 
Cologne,  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  the  genuine  scholar. 
He  was  conversant  with  nearly  every  field  of  human 
thought,  but  most  at  home  in  physics,  natural  history,  and 
ethics.  His  chief  writings  in  divinity  are  Commentaries^ 
on  the  Book  of  Sentences,  and  a  Summ<i  Theologm^^  in 
both  of  which,  amid  a  crowd  of  metaphysical  subtleties 
peculiar  to  the  time,  he  manifests  a  clear  conception  of 
the  leading  truths  of  Christianity. 

But  Albert  and  indeed  all  others  were  eclipsed  by  his 


1  See  above,  p.  253  :  and,  on  his 
life  and  writings,  Hiii,  LitiSr.  de  la 
France,  xix.  266  sq.;  Schrbckh, 
zxix.  209 — 232. 

2  When  he  became  general  of  the 
Franciscans,  he  placed  them  under 
the  peculiar  patronage  of  the  Virgin, 
and  his  works  abound  with  extrava- 
gant and  almost  impious  sayings 
in  her  honour  (e.g.  Speculum  de 
Laudibus  B.  Marice).  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  the  Psalterium  B. 
Marice  be  his  or  not,  c.  g.  by  Alban 
Butler  in  his  Life  of  S.  Bonaventura 
(July    14):    of.   Schrockh,  xxviu. 


255,  and  Capefigue,  n.  40. 

^  The  Vatican  edition  is  In  8  voli. 
folio.  Among  the  rest  (vol  iv.  V.) 
is  a  Commentaritut  in  IV.  LUr. 
Sententiarum.  The  first  and  second 
volumes  contain  expositions  of  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures. 

*  See  his  Works  in  21  vols.  foBo^ 
ed.  Lyons,  165 1 :  and,  for  his  Lifti 
Scrlptores  Ord.  Prcedicat,  by  Quetif 
and  Echard,  i.  162  sq.,  SchrScUi^ 
XXIV.  424  sq. 

^  Filling,  vol.  xiv — XVL 

^  See  Schrockh's  Analysis,  XXD- 
57  sq. 
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illustrious  and  profound  disciple.     Thomas  de  Aquino^  (or    western 

CHURcH 

Aquinas),   honoured  with  the  names  of  *  Universal'  and 


*  Angelic  Doctor,'  and  the  founder  of  the  able  school  of^iguS 

*  Thomists,'  proved  himself  the  master-spirit  of  scholas-  tke  AngeUc. 
ticism,  and  a  most  worthy  representative  of  mediaeval  philo- 
sophy.    He  took  his  stand  among  the  school  of  Realists, 

and  was  devoted  strongly  to  the  Aristotelian  dialectics, 
which  he  used  as  the  organ  of  investigation :  but  his 
independent  genius  urged  him  to  dissent  materially  from 
other  principles  of  Aristotle,  and  to  graft  upon  the  older 
system  many  foreign  elements.  A  careM  study^  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Book  of  Sentences  prepared  him  for  the 
composition  of  those  powerful  works,  which  occupied  him 
till  his  death  in  1274.  The  greatest  of  them  is  the  Summa  General 
Totius  TheohgicB^,  which,  as  it  forms  a  clear  exponent  of  g"™™* 
his  views  and  is  the  most  colossal  work  of  that  or  any 
period,  merits  an  especial  notice^**.  It  is  divided  into  three 
great  parts,  (1)  the  Natural,  (2)  the  Moral,  (3)  the  Sacra- 
mental. In  the  first  of  these,  the  writer  ascertains  the  Prima  Par*. 
nature  and  the  limits  of  theology,  which  he  esteems  a 
proper  science,  based  upon  a  supernatural  revelation,  the 
contents  of  which,  though  far  transcending  all  the  powers 
of  human  thought,  are,  when  communicated,  subjects  for 


^  See  his  Life  in  the  Ada  Sand, 
Mart.  I.  655  sq.,  and  on  his  pbiloso- 
pbico-religious  system,  Dr  Hamp- 
den's Aquinas,  in  Encyd,  Metrop, 
XI.  793  sq.:  Schrockh,  xxix.  71 — 
208 :  Bitter's  Geach.  der  Chmtl. 
PhMos,  IV.  257  sq. 

^  It  is  also  mentioned  in  his 
biography  (as  above)  that  he  never 
wrote,  lectured,  or  disputed,  without 
betaking  himself  to  God  in  prayer 
for  the  Divine  illumination,  and  he 
did  the  same  when  he  was  confronted 
by  difficulties  and  doubts.  The  rea- 
Bon  he  assigned  for  the  peculiar  fre- 
quency of  his  devotions  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  *  Quia  frequenter  contingit, 


quod  dum  intellectus  superius  sub- 
tilia  speculatur,  affectus  inferius  a 
devotione  remittitur.* 

*  A  good  edition,  with  copious 
indexes,  was  published  at  Arras 
(Atrebati)  in  1610.  -The  whole 
works  of  Aquinas  have  been  often 
reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Venice  (1745  sq.)  in  28  vols.  4to. 
His  Catena  Aurea  (from  the  Fathers) 
has  been  translated  into  English 
(Oxf.  1843). 

^^  Cf.  Hampden,  as  above,  n.  7, 
and  Kling's  Descriptio  Summce  Theo- 
log,  Thomce  Aqmn.  sticdnda,  Bonn, 
1846. 
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Seeunda  Pars, 


WESTERN    devout  inquiry  and  admit  of  argumentative  defence.    A&« 

'—-  cordingly  the  writer  next  discusses  the  existence  and  di6 

attributes  of  God,  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  nature  of] 
His  will,  His  providence,  the  ground  of  His  predestination*, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  Unity,- 
doctrine  which,  although  he  deems  incapable  of  dt 
demonstration,  finds  an  echo  and  a  counterpart  in  maiL 
Descending  from  the  Cause  to  the  effects,  he  analyses  ditf 
constituent  parts  of  the  creation,  angels,  the  material  world, 
and  men,  enlarging  more  especially  upon  the  fdnctionsof 
the  human  soul,  its  close  relation  to  the  body,  and  the 
state  of  both  before  the  Fall. 

The  second  part  is  subdivided  into  the  Prima  Seeunda, 
and  the  Seeunda  Secundce.  The  former  carries  on  tlie 
general  subject,  viewing  men  no  longer  from  the  heavenlj 
but  the  earthly  side,  as  moral  and  responsible  agentsgifted 
with  a  vast  complexity  of  passions,  sentiments,  and  fk- 
culties.  The  way  in  which  these  powers  would  naturally 
operate,  if  acting  by  themselves,  is  first  considered,  and 
the  author  then  proceeds  to  shew  how  they  are  modified 
by  supernatural  agencies,  or  coexistent  gifts  of  grace*. 
This  leads  him  to  compare  the  state,  or  the  position,  of 
mankind  in  reference  to  the  systems  (or  economies)  of 
grace  and  nature,  and,  as  the  immediate  consequence,  to 
treat  of  our  original  righteousness,  free-will,  original  sin, 
justification®,  and  the  various  rules  of  life.     In  the  Seeunda 


1  On  this  point  his  views  are 
rigorously  Augustinian :  Par.  I. 
Quaest.  xxin.  Anselm  wrote  a  spe- 
cial treatise  on  it  in  a  somewhat 
milder  tone.  The  title  is,  De  Con- 
cordia ProescienticB  et  Pr(B(jLegtina- 
tionis  necnon  Gfratke  Dei  cum  lihero 
arhUrio. 

^  He  does  not  indeed  suppose,  as 
many  of  the  Schoolmen  did,  that 
the  communication  of  the  gifts  of 
grace  was  to  depend  upon  the  way 
in  which   mankind   employed    the 


simply  natural  qualities  ('  pun  nft- 
turalia').  His  view  is,  that  grace 
was  given  from  the  first,  and  that 
the  harmonious  coexistence  of  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  ood- 
stituted  man's  'originalis  jusfeitia.* 
The  violation  of  this  harmony  ('in- 
ordinata  dispositio  partium  aninuB*) 
is  original  sin.     Cf.  Neander,  TUL 

193. 

^  This  he  makes  to  be  primarilj 
the  infusion  of  grac6^  which  ope* 
rates  (i)  in  the  spontaneous  movo* 


;s  Doctri 


3  and  Controversies. 


SecundcB,  the  several  virtues  are  diacuased  in  turn,  aa  they 
exiat  under  the  operation  of  Divine  grace  or  that  of  nature- 
only.  They  are  seven  in  numher.  Three  of  them  are 
'  theological,'  or  siipematurally  infused  and  nourished, — 
viz,  faith,  hope,  and  love,  while  the  remainder  are  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  of  justice,  prudence,  fortitude,  and 
temperance,  and  are  'ethical'  or  purely  human.  The 
discussion  of  these  virtues  forma  an  admirahle  work  on 
Christian  morals. 

The  third  part  of  the  Summa  is  devoted  to  an  expo- ; 
sition  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  Sacraments, — a  class  of  topics  which,  according  to 
the  principles  of  all  the  mediaival  writers,  are  essentially 
akin*.  Aquinas  traces  every  supernatural  influence  to  the 
Person  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  who  hy  the  union  of  our 
nature  with  the  Godhead  has  hecome  the,  Reconatractor 
of  humanity  and  the  Dispenser  of  new  life.  This  life,  to- 
gether with  the  aliment  by  which  it  is  auatained,  descends 
to  man  through  certain  outward  media,  or  the  sacramental 
ordinances  of  the  Church  :  their  number  being  seven,  viz. 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  Penitence,  Orders, 
Matrimony,  and  Extreme  Unction'.  In  the  last  division 
of  the  work  we  see  the  mighty  influence  of  Aquinas  in 
determining  the  scientific  form  and  mutual  action  of  those 


meat  of  the  wiU  to  God,  (i)  in  the 
reaiataaoe  to  lin,  and  (3)  to  ila  Fur- 
givenesa ;  oltbough  these  efiecta  ore 
Bnid  to  be  prodoced  Bimultaoeoualj. 
Prima  Secand.  Qmeat.  ciiu.  Art. 
8;  cf.  Neander,  Vl[i.  sJisq. 

*  'Poat  Donsiderstiauem  eorum 
qaffl  pBrtinent  ad  myateria  Verbi 
Incanxati,  consideranduni  est  de 
Eocliuiie  HBCrameDtui,  qus  ah  Ipso 
Verbo  Inraraato  effioaciHm  babant.' 
Qaisat.  LZ.  On  the  mutual  relations 
and  order  of  the  Bsoraraenta  in  the 
tliaologioal  flysti-'ni  of  Aquinaa,  bbo 
Quffiat.  LXV.  Art.  I,  1.  One  of  his 
reosona  for  oasigDrng  tbe  chief  place 
«.  A. 


to  the  Eactiarist  ia  this ;  '  Nam  in 
Sacramento  Euohanatite  oontinetur 
Ipae  CbriHtus  subatantiatiter,  in  sliis 

dam  TirtuB  iDgtrumentalia  par^ci- 
pata  a  Christo.'     Ibid.  Art.  3, 

'  The  disouMion  of  these  pointa 
in  detail  was  out  short  bj  the  au- 
thor's death,  before  he  reached  lbs 
'aacrament  of  ordera:'  hut  a  Sop- 
plemetit  containing  bia  opinions  on 
the  rest  was  formed  out  of  his  Cnm- 
mentarj  ou  tlia  Book  of  Senleacei, 
and  is  appended  to  the  ArrsB  and 
other  editiona  of  the  Sii'uma. 


doctrinea  whicli  hereafter  threatened  to  obtain  complel 
-  ascendancy  in  all  the  western  Churches. 

The  most  powerfal  rival  of  Aquinas  and  the  ' 
mists  of  this  period  was  the  English  Franciscan,  Joll 
Duns  Scotus',  whose  acumen  and  success  in  the  S 
lastic  fields  of  war  enabled  him  to  organize  the  pwl 
known  as  '  Scotists.'  lie  was  termed  the  '  Subtle  DoctM 
and  although  a  reahst  in  the  dispute  concerning  i 
versals  and  particulars,  diverged  on  many  topics  £ 
the  system  of  Aquinas^,  and  attracted  a  large  number  f 
disciples.  In  the  narrower  province  of  theology  he 
remarkable  for  his  antagonism,  in  part  at  least,  to  ti 
authority  of  St  Augustine.  He  maintaiued  the  freed 
of  the  human  wUI,  and  stated  other  principles, 
way  as  to  incur  the  imputation  of  Pelagianism';  wM 
in  his  theorizing  with  regarded  to  the  conception  of  d 
Virgin  he  opposed,  not  only  the  more  ancient  teachii 
of  the  Church',  but  also  that  of  Bernard'  and  the  scho 
of  Thomists'. 


'  Bom  at  I>unatan,  near  Ala- 
ivicb ;  or  at  Dutise  in  Berwickshire ; 
at  '  Ihiai  in  the  countray  of  Msra' 
scconUng  to  Spotswood  (anno  1328), 
p.  5+.  See  Lift  of  Sootue  by  Wad- 
ding (the  Franciscan  annallvt)  pre- 
fixed to  big  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Scotu9,  Lugdun.  1639,  I3  vols,  fol. 

^  Schriiokb,  Xx]V.  435  aq.;  Ritter, 
IT.  354  sq.  Gieselar  (g  74,  u.  26) 
draws  attention  to  an  order  in 
which  all  the  Franciscan  lecturers 
are  cammaoded  to  follow  Scotua 
'  tarn  in  cursa  phitoaopbico  quam  in 
tbeologioo.' 

'  t.g.  on  the  qneation  of  original 
UQ  be  argued  that  it  waa  barely 
negative,  a  'caientja  jmtitiie  de- 
bitiB"  (In  Lib.  Sealmt.  lib.  n.  Dist. 
sun.  §  7).  diacarding  from  bia 
definition  Che  idea  of  coucupiacence 
{I'lid.  Diat.  IXI.)  Ha  queBtiontd 
the  absolute  neoesaitj  of  presenting 
grace,  asserting  'quud  ex  puris  na- 


tnralibna  potest  quiEcimqiu  vait 


(Samma,  Fart.  I.,  Qusst.  Z] 
Art.  5),  Sootufl  thought  the 
of  it  to  lie  in  the  positioD  '1 
liberum  arbitrium  n^dat  one 
tia '  (Ibid.  lib.  ir.  Diat.  xxTm, , 
Tbeae  Pekgianizing  tendenOM* 
bbe  Scotists  were  opposed  by  w 
bp.  Bradwardine  (of  Cautnba 
who  died  1 339,  iu  his  Z)b  Cnaa 
CDJiJra  Pelagimn,  eU.,  ed.  8h 
Lend.  i6i8. 

*  Cf.  above,  p.  iji,  n.  j.  Dm 
(n.  416,  417)  connects  the  Ml 
latry  of  Scotus  with  hia  paco 
views  of  the  lucaruation. 

"  Id  hia  Epia.  cbSxiv.  be  *]>■ 


;  by  a  crowd  of  minor  writers'  who  adhered  to    westers 

one  or  other  of  these  theological  parties,  car  attention  is  ■ 1. 

arrested  by  the  most  original  genius  whom  the  thirteentii 
century  produced.  The  Friar  Bacon*,  bom  at  Tlchester,  soowsbow 
in  Somersetshire,  1214,  was  trained  in  tlie  universities  of''"  »'wderjvt. 
Oxford  and  Paris,  where  his  time  was  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  to  the  study  of  languages. 
His  great  proficiency  in  these  had  won  for  him  the  name 
of  '  Doctor  Mirabilis.'  He  entered  the  Franciscan  Order, 
but  the  more  fanatic  members  of  that  body,  joining  with 
unlettered  clergymen  and  academics,  put  an  end  to  his 
public  lectures,  and  eventually  procured  his  incarceration, 
(1278),  on  the  ground  that  he  was  prying  too  minutely 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  nature.  In  the  Opus  Majus  de 
utilitate  Scientiarum" , — a  collection  of  his  works  addressed 
in  1266  to  Pope  Clement  IV., — the  general  object  is  to^^**.™ 


of  tbe  doctrine  of  tLe  tmmsculnte 
oonoeption  aa  a  novelty,  'qiiaoi 
riUu  Eoclesis  nescit,  nun  prohat 
ratio,  non  comracod&t  antiqua  tra- 
ditio,'  etc. 

"  In  the  Samlaa,  Fart.  m.  Qoffist. 
SXTII.  Art.  1,  as  contrasted  irith 
Buds  Scotiu,  In  lAbr.  Senienl.  lib. 
m.  Dist.  m.  Qnast.  i.  §S  g,  14  aq.  ; 
and  BoKiTivm  B.  Maria,  lea  Ap- 
pend, ad  quaat.  i .  diit.  3 :  cf.  Klee, 
Milt  of  Do^aat,  part  It  oh.  nr, 
%  15,  where  it  is  niootioned  that 
Duns  Scotua  so  far  carried  hia  point 
in  the  Univerait;  of  Paris  as  to  ex- 
clude all  persons  from  degrees  who 
did  not  pledge  themselvee  tn  main- 
tain the  truth  of  the  immaculate 
coaceptiou. 

'  William  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of 
Paris  (d.  1348),  deserves  some  men- 
tion as  a  theologian  and  apologist 
{0pp.  Paris,  1674,  1  vols,  folio), 
and  as  a  sample  of  the  soimt;  stock 
of  writers  who  were  col  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  the  Mendicant  Or- 
ders. Of  the  ritualists  belonging  to 
the  thirteenth  ctntury  the  moat 
,    eminent  is  Duranti  (not  tu  be  cuu- 


founded  with  a.  norajnalistio  school- 
man, Durand  de  S.  Pourfain),  whose 
BatUntolt  Diptnorvm,  Q^donim  ia  a 
copious  eiposilion  of  the  principles 
'    '     '        [pressed    in    the 


and  ritual  of  the  Church,  It  has 
been  often  publiahed,  e.g.  Venet. 
i6og.  On  the  other  Uturgical  writ- 
ings of  the  period,  see  Schruckh, 
sxvin. -27761. 

^  Roger  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  his  contempOTThry  Robert  Bn- 
con,  the  friend  of  Grosseteste.  See 
Tanner's  Siblioth.  under  tbe  i^ 


from 


rhich  B< 


of  Friar  Bacon  and  hia  writings 
may  be  drawn.  Some  idea  of  hia 
marvellous  acquaintance  with  che- 
mistry and  other  scieucee  ia  given 
by  Dr  Shaw,  in  Dr  Hook'a  Ecd. 
Biogr.  I.  450,  4Si:  of.  Palgrava'a 
JHerclia'at  and  Friar,  passim ;  and 
the  Preface  to  the  volume  of  Bacon's 
Opera  Imdita,  ed.  Brewer,  i8.';9,  in 
the  series  of  Chtaniclea  and  Memo- 
■riah  of  Great  Biitain. 
«  Ed.  Jebb,  Loud.  1733. 


-  sciences ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  push  his  principle 
free  inquiry  into  every  sphere  of  human  thought'.  Whi 
indicating  little  or  no  love  for  the  scholastic  snbtletiea 
he  apoke  in  favour  of  the  wider  circulation  and  mo 
earnest  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  tracing  nearly  all  tl 
evils  of  the  times  to  want  of  personal  acquaintance  wi 
this  heavenly  rule  of  life'.  He  proved  the  clearness  ai 
fertility  of  his  convictions  on  these  points  by  recommendii] 
a  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate',  and  especially  by  urgiii 
the  importance  of  recurring  to  the  Greek  and  Hehre 
texts.  Indeed  the  mind  of  Roger  Bacon  was  so  j 
in  advance  of  the  period  when  he  lived,  as  to  have  am 
dated  much  of  what  has  only  flourished  since  the  refom 
tion  of  the  Western  Church. 


EASTERN    CHURCH. 

There  was  little  in  the  mind  of  Eastern  Christendo 
to  correspond  with  the  activity,  enthusiasm,  and  alma 
universal  progress  we  have  noted  in  the  sister  churebe 
of  the  West.     Reposing  with  a  vague  and  otiose  1 


the  writings  of  the  Fathere  <c,  ii), 
arguing  that  'in  omni  homiue  eat 
multa  imperrectio  sapieulja,  turn  in 
Banctia  quum  in  sapieDtibua.' 

'  Ha  preferred  Aristotle  on  the 
whole,  but  added  very  characteria- 
tioally,  'Posteriores  ipaum  in  aii- 
quilius  correierunt,  et  multa  ad  ejus 
t  adhuc  nddun- 

nUtii  <M  ptrfeciftta  in  Aumonis  invtn- 
tioaibut:'  Ibid,  part  II.  c.  8.  Tha 
higheat  of  sU  BCiencea  (according  to 
hira)  a  the  ecience  that  treata  of 
diviite  things,  and  it  ib  all  ci 


da :'   aa  in  llie  following  iiDt«, 
411 :  of.  Neander,  Viu.  in,  iij 

'  See  the  remarkable  extit 
from  hia  Ejnstala  de  Laudt  Set 
tune  SaitctiE,  in  the  addition*  m 
to  UBBher's  Iliit.  Dogmat.  by  Wfc 
ton  (Lond.  ifiSg),  pp,  ^jo-^ 
The  MS.  i«  in  the  Library  at  U 
beth:  no.  CO.  fol.  38. 

*  Thia  idea  was  earned  out 
part  by  Hogo  de  S.  Charo  (S.  Oh 
a  Dominican  (d.  I'lej),  who  Ij  I 
aid  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  iM 
MSS.  reformed  the  text  of  I 
whole  Bible.  He  also 
a  ConcoTdanBt  of  the  Soiic 
(Schrocth,  ixviii.  ;  ' 
tilla  in  Uidveraa  BiUia,  juxl 
rt^ictm  muum  (Ibid.  368). 
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m  the  traditionaiy  doctrines  as  tliey  had  been  logically    eastbrn 

systematized  by  John  of  Damascus,  the  great  body  of  the  - - 

'  orthodox'  (or  Greek)  communion  were  subsiding  fast  into  ih^o™ 
a  state  of  spiritual  deadness  and  of  intellectual  senility.  "*"'*" 
The  rigours  of  Byzantine  despotism,  too  prone  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  articles  of  faith',  the  ill  exaiople  of  a 
crowd  of  idle  and  unlettered  monks',  and  the  perplexities 
entailed  upon  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  recklessness  of  the 
Crusaders',  had  contributed  to  this  result.  The  literary 
spirit  now  and  then  revived,  however ;  and  if  they  in  whom 
it  wrought  are  often  shadows  in  comparison  of  men  like 
Chrysostom,  or  Basil,  or  the  G-regoriea,  they  must  be,  not- 
withstanding, viewed  as  bright  exceptions  to  the  general 
dulness  of  the  age. 

Among  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  eleventh  century 
is  Michael  Psellus,  the  younger,  who  besides  composing  pj^^ 
multifarious  treatises'  on  jurisprudence,  physics,  mathe- "^^"'^■' 
malics,  and  philosophy,  displayed  an  aptitude  for  higher 
fields  of  contemplation  in  his  Chapters  on  the  Holy  Trinity 


'  Cf.  aboTB,  p.  54,  n.  i.  In  the 
preBunt  period  Kicetas  Choniata  (O* 
Manueli  Comneno,  lib.  vu.  c.  s) 
Teiiia.rka  that  (hs  empsrora  expected 
men  to  believs  that  thay  ware,  lii 
7La>.Qii&r   eiiaoijioi    fat   SoyiiaTiaral 

tie^arrpiK,  Koi  iirXuJt   Siloir  tal  it 

""      imperor  berealluried 


o("43- 


iieo)e: 


_.it  controverHj,  by  inaisting  do  the 
general  adoption  of  tbia  fiirmubi, 
rir  attrapKUiUKir  Btiv  TrpBatjiipfm 
re  4/»D  Kol  Tpa^ifiifitaSat  (Ibid.). 
Some  of  the  bisbopa  vbo  reaiatad  it, 
when  Bftni:tionBd  by  a  oouncil,  wars 
iastaatly  dapoesd :  cf .  Neander,  vm. 
351,  153-  On  »  future  oocaaion, 
when  the  prelates  iDode  a  atand 
Bgniiist  him,  Manuel  threatened  to 
call  in  the  pope,  which  ultimately 
lul  to  11  compromiee:  Jbid.  p.  354, 


The  deapotiam  of  Michael  Palsolo- 
glia  (1159— iiSi)  ocoaflioned  what 
in  known  as  the  An^enian  schism 
(1166— 1311),  by  which  the  Church 
of  Gonatantinople  was  for  k  time 
divided  in  itself  and  separated  from 
that  of  Alexandria.  See  S^e,  ii. 
311    111 

»  See  the  Btartling  revelationa  of 
Eu5tBthiu',  'E7rfo-«e^ii  (SIou  /M»axi- 
Kou  iirl  SwpS^mi  Tun  irepl  airby, 
paiiim      Opp.  ed.  Tafel,  1831. 

'  On  the  relatione  of  the  Eart 
and  West  at  this  period,  see  below, 
pp   5 


in.  563,  f,6t.  The  work  on  the 
Trinity  and  some  of  the  paraphrases 
hare  been   published.     Psellus  also 
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EASTERN    aiid  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  liis  Paraphrases  on  the  Old 

'—  Testament. 

™^j^""  Contempomry  with  him  was  Theophylact',  archbishop 

of  Bulgaria,   who   achieved   a   lasting  reputation  by  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  (tf.J 
St  Paul,  and  the  Minor  Prophets.     They  are  baaed,  hoff-  I 
ever,  for  the  most  part  on  the  corresponding  labours  of 
St  Chrysostom. 

Another  exegetical  writer  was. a  monk  of  Constantinople, 

z^^S^mi       Euthymius  Zigabenus',  who  commented  on  the   Psalms, 

(a- 1118!)        the  Gospels,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  the  style,  and  not 

iinfrequently  the  language,  of  the  earher  doctors  of  the 

East.     He  also  wrote  a  Panoply'  in  refutation  of  all  forms 

of  misbelief,  deriving  the  great  bulk  of  his  materials  from 

the  same  quarter.  i 

sfwof  In  the  following  century  a  kindred  work',  intended  as 

a.  laoe^       the  complement  of  this,  proceeded  from  the  learned  pen  of 

Nicetas  Acominatus   (bom  at  Clionce,  formerly  Colosae). 

The  title  is  Thesaurus  Orthodoxies,  but  only  portions  of  it 

have  been  published. 


'  0pp.  Venet.  1754—1763,  4ToIa. 
fol.iof,  Scbrookh,  xjTin.  3<S— 318- 
The  sober  views  of  Theophjluct  on 
the  separation  of  East  and  West 
may  be  gathered  from  hie  Lib,  de 
'*"  in  juiiw  iniini  a"  " 


published  (at  Tei 


rn 


?<i^^,,,, 


>    T«. 


'  Cf.  I 


,    P-   "94. 


Taluable  Comiaentarki  on  the  Psalms 
and  Gospels  have  been  often  printed 
in  Latin  veiHiona.  The  Greek  text 
of  Ibat  on  the  Psalms  is  in  Theo- 
phylacti  0pp.  Tomo  IT.  315  nqq.; 
that  on  the  Gospels  was  printed  at 
Lfflprig,  1791,  and  Athena,  1840. 
The  Cammentarji  on  the  Epistles 
exists  only  in  MS.  Cf.  Fabriciua, 
BiU.  Ortmt,  vm.  jaSsq.;  Gieseler, 
III.  1 94,  n.  4;  and  Schrjickh  (X3T1IL 
3o6aq.)  on    the    character   of   bia 

s  The  full  title  is  nayor^ta  doy- 
fiitTiiri)  TTJs  ipSotS^ou  irloTfiut.  Part 
only  ot  the  Greek  original  haa  been 


DQ  the  doctrine  of  tbo  Procession,  ia 
tbere  dropped.  See  an  intereeting 
article  (by  Ullmann),  in  the  SludleH 
and  EnlUvn,  for  1833,  CI.  665. 
Another  work  of  this  o^ss  {A  CU- 
Uction  of  the  Prindplet  of  FaiA] 
was  composed  for  tbe  Alexandiina 
Jacobites  by  Ebn-NasBal.  It  not 
ily  refutes  the  eyatems  of  psganimi 


and  Jodaii 


,  but  I 


akes  B 


!  Nestorians  and  tbe  MslchitsK   , 
Neale,  n.  30+.  | 

'  Ullmann,  lUd.  p.  680.  Tht  I 
whole  is  extant  In  the  Royal  li- 
brary of  Paris.  The  first  five  boob 
appeared  in  Paris,  1569.  On  the 
historical  writings  of  the  author,  see 
Smith's  Siogr.  Diet.  U.  1183, 


(A  HflSl. 


Nicholas,  bisbop  of  Methone  (in  Messenia)  was  a  more    eastern 
original  and  able  writer.     lie  examined  and  rejected  the 
philosopby  of  Proclus ',  the  Neo-Platonist,  whose  principles  SS^  '^  "^ 
appear  to  have  survived  in  the  Peloponneaus,  and  was  also  ' 
energetic  in  repelling  the  encroachments  of  the  pope  and 
in  defending  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Gireeks. 

But  al!  the  Eastern  scholars  of  this  period  are  surpassed 
by  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  Eustathius,  His  gi- 
gantic commentaries*  on  the  ancient  poets,  more  especially 
on  Homer,  did  not  so  engross  his  mind  as  to  unfit  him 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies.  Some  of 
his  minor  works',  including  Sermons  and  l^istles,  have 
lately  come  to  light,  and  we  there  see  him  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Chrysostom,  and  waging  war  against  the  hollow- 
ncss,  frivolity,  and  superstitions  of  the  age. 

Besides  a  multitude  of  long-forgotten  writers  on  divinity,  ^*^,^'™ 
and  some  who  still  enjoy  considerable  fame  as  jurists  and 
historians,  others  had  continued  to  spring  up  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  '  Orthodox'  communion.  Ebed-Jeau*  metro- 
politan of  Soba  (Xisibis)  was  the  most  able  and  voluminous 
writer  of  the  Chaldcean  {or  '  Nestorian')  body ;  and  among 
the  Jacobites  were  Dionysius  Bar-Salibi°,  bishop  of  Amida,  Bar-saiBn 
Jacob",  bishop  of  Tagritum,  and  Abulpharagius"  (^^'-j^;?'" 

((L  1931). 
'  The    title    of     tbe    treatisB    in 

ffiwi  II^kXou.  ed.  Vemel,  Francf. 
18^5:  cf.  Ullmann,  as  above,  pp. 
701  sq.  His  treatiBcB  De  Primaltt 
Papa,  etc.  are  not  published  {Fabri- 
cios,  Bibl.  Gnec.  XI.  390). 

'  See  Smith's  Bhgr.  IHct.  II.  uo. 

^  Eustathii  Oputcula,  sd.  Tafet, 
Franoof.  1831:   cf.  Noander,  TUl. 


•  He  wrote  Comnimlariri  on  the  (d- 1388'. 
whole  Bible  and  many  other  trea- 
tises (ABsemat),  Ibid.  II.  15O).  Hia 
Litaryia  ia  published  in  Renaudat^ 
Littirg.  Orient.  CMectio,  n.  448  sq., 
ed.  1847. 

'"  On  hia  Liher  Th^sanroram,  gee 


1,  Ibid,  n 


ni- 


348. 

'  Among  other  things  (see  Asae- 
man,  Bibi.  Orient,  in.  part.  i.  325) 
be  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  Liber 
MargariliB  tew  dt  VeriiaSe  CArintiont* 
RtHgionii,  printed  in  Mail  Script, 
Va.  Nora  ColltOio,  Bom.  1815,  torn. 
X  put.  0.317  sq. 


"  Besides  a  very  important  hia- 
toriual  work,  Hiat.  DyniMiaram,  of 
which  versions  have  been  printed 
entire  (ed.  Pococfc,  1663),  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  original  sjtiac 
(Leipzig,  1789)  Bod  eitracts  from 
the  rest  in  Asseman  (Ibid.  it.  144 
— 463),  Abulphnragias  wrote  many 
strictly  theological  works,  t.  g.  Mor- 
reaia    MytterioruM,     Caaidairvm 
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r  primate  of  the  Eaat.     Tlie  kindi 


E-^T  AND    sect  of  the  Armenians  alao  added  many  contributions  tft 

—  the  province  of  dogmatic  and  polemical  theology,  as  well 

as  to  the  other  fields  of  learning'.     Tlie  beat  known  and 
moat  accessible   are   those   of   the   Armenian    catliolicoa, 
h'™73)        Verses',  who  exhibits  a  decided  predilection  for  the  weatem 
modes  of  thought. 

Hated  and  occasionally  peraecnted  by  their  Moslem  con- 
querors, these  sects  had  gradually  been  drawn  more  closely 
to  each  other',  tliough  retaining  their  distinctive  creeds. 
The  state  of  feeling  was,  however,  different  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Christiana,  whom  we  saw  diverging  more  com- 
pletely and  exchanging  the  most  bitter  fulmiuations  at  the 
close  of  the  previons  period. 

RELATIONS    OF   THE    EASTERN   AND    WESTERN    CHURCHES. 

JTaTSIS  '^'^^  effect  of  the  scholastic  system,  and  still  more  of  the 

development  of  pHpal  absolutism,  was  to  sharpen  the  great 
lines  of  demarcation  which  divided  East  from  West.     The 


Sanclorain  de  FandJinu^tii  ercUti- 
aetwU,  Hla  Nomocanon  Ecdeiia 
AntiucheniK  is  published  in  ■  Lalia 

part.  n.  i — 168  :  and  hia  Liivrgia 
m  ReDKudot,  n.  451; — 4G7,  whera 
see  the  editor's  annotatians,  pp.  467 


»  His  works,  with  a  Latin  Ter- 
Bion,  were  published  at  Veaioe,  in 
1  vols.  8yo.  1833. 

°  Anaeman  (tl.  191)  qnotea  the 
following  from  Ahulpharaf^ue,  who, 
after  ceosuring  those  who  iutroduci^ 
absurd  hereniee  into  th;  Church,  con- 
'  Beliqiis  vero  qus  hedie  in 


de  Triuil 


bent  lentiaiil,  in  nominibua  uni'astt 
tolum  tecuM  piiynanl  :'  cf.  /bid.  pp. 
149,  166.  l^e  Armenians  un  more 
than  one  occaeion  made  overturta 
to  the  Greek  empire  with  »  view  b> 
the  establiehraent  of  union,  and  thU 
union  seemed  to  be  almost  completed 
inii7<j.  {Gieseler,  m.  §  97,  n.  5.) 
But  aubeequenllj  (i  199)  fretib  iiego- 
tiations  were  opened  with  the  popes, 
which  Jed  to  a  more  penoanent  re- 
sult (Schriickh,  ixix.  368  aq.).  In 
1139  it  is  recorded  that  the  catho- 
licos  received  a  palliuot  from  Rome 
(Ibid.  370).  This  true 
ever,  ultimately  broken 
The  powerful  Latins  also  t! 
at  one  period  (1137— 1 
sorb  the  Jacohites  and 
nana:  see  Baynaldus,  ^nn.  1 
ad  an.  1247,  gg  31—41;  SohrBo 
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Latin  theory  as  to  the  mode  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  helatiosi 
Spirit,  which  htia  constituted,  with  some  points  of  minor   ka^ 

moment,  an  insuperable  har  to  compromise,  was  now  more 

clearly  stated  and  more  logically  urged  into  its  consequences 
by  a  master  mind  like  Anselm's';  while  the  towering 
claims  of  Hildebrand,  content  with  nothing  short  of  uni- 
versal monarchy  in  every  patriarchate  of  the  Church,  were 
met  by  indignatiou  and  defiance*. 

It   is   likely  that  the  thought  of  widening  the  papal  ^^'' 
empire  was  a  moving  eanse  of  the  Crusades ;  and  when  iobb; 
the  first  of  those  enterprises  was  considered  at  the  council 
of  Bari"  (in  Apulia),  1098,  the  Latin  doctrine  was  distinctly 
reaflirmed,  and  the  anathema  imposed  afresh  on  all  who 
ventured  to  impugn  it.     In  the  reign  of  the  next  pontiff  ^^ J 
(Paschalia  II.)  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  (1113)  by 
sending  Peter  Chryaolanna',  archbishop  of  Milan,  to  the 
court  of  Alexius  I.   Comnenus,    (1081 — 1118),  who  was 
trembling  at  the  progress  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  on  one 
and  the  wild  Crusaders  on   the  other.      Terms  of  nn: 
were  again  proposed  in  1115,  Pasclialis  writing  a  paci 


letter  to  the  emperor,  but  urging  the  subi 


;fic 

of  the 


*  See  hiB  De  Procemone  SpirUta 
Sancii  eonlm  Gracoi:  0pp.  ed.  Ger- 
beron,  pp.  49 — fit.  The  sober  tone 
□f  this  production  may  be  eatim&ted 
from  the  Prologue  nhere  he  is  apeak- 
ing  of  bia  antAgooiata  :  '  Qui  quo- 
niam  Eiangelia  nobiamim  vaneran- 
tur,  et  in  aliiB  de  Triua  et  Vaa  Deo 
crednnt  hoc  ipaum  per  omnia  quod 
HOB,  qui  de  eadem  re  certi  euinus  ; 
sporo  per  auxilium  ejuedein  SpirituB 
Sancti  quia  si  maluot  solid^e  verit&ti 
acqoieacere  quAin  pro  inaui  Tictoria 
contendere,  per  boo  quuti  absque 
)uiibi)piitate  coofltentur  ad  hoc  quod 
roD  reciplunt  mtiouabiliter  duel  pos- 

"  t.g.  Anna  Comnena,  as  quoted 
by  Gibbon,  ed.  Miiman,  VI.  j,  n. 
i(.  Under  Hildebrand  (1075)  the 
Western  pontifls  made  their  first  at- 


tempt upon  the  Russian  church, 
'ok  parte  B,  Petri:'  Manai,  xs. 
183  ;  Mouraviev,  p.  361, 

'  Anselm  happened  to  he  present, 
and  (adda  William  of  Malmeabor;) 
'  ita  pertraetarit  quiestionis  later*, 
ita  penetntTit  et  enubilavit  intima, 
ut  Latini  clamore  testarentur  gau- 
dium,  GrBci  de  ae  pr»beri  dolerent 
ridiculum.'  De  Geitia  Ponlif.  p.  523. 
Out  of  tliis  oraljan  grew  tbe  tieatiae 
above  mentioned. 

''  See  his  Oration  in  Leo  Altatius, 
GriEcia  OriAodoxa,  I.  379  sq.  Rom, 
1651.  The  treatise  De  Eccl.  Occi- 
denL  aiqu£  OrUnt  perpetita  Consen- 
lume,  by  the  same  author,  is  an 
impartaot,  though  one-sided,  autho- 
rity in  this  dispute. 

"  'Prima  igitur  unitatiahujua  via 
luec    videtur,  ut    coufrater 
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RELiTioNB  Eastern  prelates  as  the  foremost  article  of  the  concoiAat  I 
KAST  AND    he  was  auxioua  to  arrange.    The  project  failed,  however,  1 

— — -as  we  learn  from  its  revival  in  1146,  when  Anselm,  bishop 

of  Havelberg,  andambassador  of  Lothairell.,  disputed  with 
Nicetas,  the  archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  at  Conetantinople. 

'^'avaJ'^  It  is  obvious  from  the  extant  record'  of  this  interview,  tliflt 
the  divergency  of  East  and  West  had  rather  widened  since 
the  time  of  Cerularius;  and  the  other  writings  of  the  age' 
bear  witness  to  the  fact.  They  shew  especially*  that  the 
encroachments  of  the  pope  were  now  more  keenly  felt  to 
be  subversive  of  religious  nationality,  and  that  the  'Roman' 
Church  was  being  substituted  for  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
brotherhood  which  they  were  taught  to  reverence  in  the 
creed*. 

^^i^  The  founding  of  a  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople  by 

jtaHihSj?^  the  French  and  Venetians,  and  the  brutal  pillage  that  had 
been  its  harbinger  (1204),  could  only  deepen  the  hereditaiy 
hatred  of  the  Greeks,   and  add  fresh  fiiel  to  the  flame'. 


CoDstBjitinopolitaiiQa  pntriarcba  pri- 

Btaliue  recognoecena obatinatiiini 

prteteritaui  corngat^..Ea  eniia,  qii:e 
inter  Latinos  et  Gneooa  fidei  vel 
conBuetudinnm  [diversitatem]  faci- 
□nt,  null  videntur  aliter  pcwse  sedan, 
nisi  priua  capiti  membra  cobsreant.' 
The  whole  of  thia  letter  is  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  Jaff^,  JUfftst- 
Ponlif.  Roman,  pp.  jio,  511,  Bero- 
lin.  i8.:;i.  The  independent  hearing 
of  the  Buseian  Chunth  at  this  period 
ia  weU  attested  by  a  letter  of  the 
metropolitan  of  Kiev  to  the  pope,  in 
MouravieT,  ed,  Blackmore,  p.  368 
—370. 

'  In  D'Achery's  Spicileg.  I.  161 
aq.  Cf.  the  modem  German  essaja, 
referred   to   by  Neander,  VUI.    156 

'  See  the  list  in  Giaaeler,  g  9s, 
D.  7.  Tha  popular  hatred  is  gra- 
phioally  sketched  bj  Gibbon,  VI. 
5  sq.  At  this  period  grew  up  the 
■llU.   pending    controTcray   on   the 


Bubject  of  the  Holy  Places  at  Jem- 
aalem.  The  'orthodoi'  or  Greek! 
purohaaed  from  Saladin  the  churcfi 
of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre  in  1187;  but 
Latin  Christiana,  and  even  some  of 
the  BaBtem  aecta  (e.  g.  the  Armeni- 
ana),  were  allowed  the  use  of  chapeh 
in  it,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
proper  owners. 

'  Tbua  Nicetas,  in  the  IH^ivla- 
Uont  above  quoted  (lib.  m.  e.  8, 
p.  1  gti) :  '  Si  Boinanus  Fontifex  in 
excdso  throno  glorira  suce  reaideu 
iiobia  tonare,  et  quaai  projicere  man- 
data  sua  de  anblimi  voluerit,  et  non 
nnatro  conoilio,  aed  proprio  arbitrio, 
pro  beneplacito  sno  de  nobis  at  do 
ecclesiis  nostris  judioare.  imo  im- 
perare  voluerit ;  giite  fraterniKa,  m 
etiam  qua  patemita*  hoc  esse  pofar*/ 
Quis  boo  unquam  ^no  aniino  aua- 

*  md. 

■  So  deep  had  the  aversion  grown 
that  at  the  date  of  the  councU  of 
Lateran  (ms),  it  waa  not  uaiuiial 


roBrlm/JI* 
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It  chanced,  however,  that  the  new  political  relations  which  rblatiosh 

this  Latin  dynasty  effected,  led  the  way  to  another  series ■"" 

of  attempts  for  hiuding  the  antagonistic  churches  into  one.  - 
The  Eastern  emperors,  who  held  their  court  at  Nicsea, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  stem  the  furious  tide  of 
■western  domination,  ultimately  sought  to  bring  about  this^; 
object  by  negotiating  a  religious  treaty  with  the  popes.  *"' 
The  step  originated  in  the  able  politician,  John  IIL 
Vatatzes  (1222—1255),  who  was  seconded  by  two  severe 
but  on  the  whole  conciliatory  letters"  from  the  pen  of 
Gcrmanus,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (1232),  Gre- 
gory IX.  attracted  by  these  overtures  dispatched  his  envoys 
to  the  East  (1233).  They  were  instructed  to  declare'  that 
'while  he  could  not  tolerate  in  any  one  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Koman  Church,  he 
would  allow  the  Orientals  to  retain  a  few  of  their  peculiar 
usages,  and  even  to  omit,  provided  they  did  not  repu- 
diate*, the  expression  FUioque,  in  their  recitation  of  the 
Creed. 

Although  this  effort  shared  the  fate  of  many  of  its 


for  the  GraeliB  to  rebaptize  those 
who  bad  been  already  baptized  b; 
the  Latins;  c  4 :  cf .  above,  p.  301, 
n.  6.  Oliar  aweepiog  charges  which 
polemics  broaght  agunst  each  other 
may  be  aeeo  in  the  Tractatat  contra 
Gneconua  errortt  di  ProcaeioiK  Spi- 
Til/m  S.,  dt  unttnabiu  d^nctoram, 
de  asj/mia  tt  fenaeatato  et  de  obedi- 
entia  Rom.  Eedariie  (iijs),  in  Cani- 
BiaB,  Zed.  Antiq.j  ed.  Basnage,  iv. 
ig  sq.  Id  the  midst  of  these  die- 
senaions  tbe  French  king,  Philip 
AuguatB,  founded  a  'coUegiuco  Con- 
HtaDtiDopolitBDOin '  m  Paris  for  the 
training  of  the  Greeks  who  now  and 
then  embraced  the  Latin  rite:  Bu- 
liEus,  HiB£,  l/niv,  Parix,  III.  lo. 

"  PreserTed  in  Matthew  Paris, 
A.D.  1^37,  pp,  386  at].:  but  mis- 
dated. SeeanaCGOuntof  thelifeand 
wricinga  of   Germanua  in    Smith's 


Biogr.  Diet.  n.  1G4.  He  did  not 
he^tate  to  trace  the  schism  between 
the  rival  churches  to  tbe  pride  and 
tyranny  of  Rome  :  'I^visio  nostns 
unitatis  processit  a  tjrannide  veatrs 
oppressionis  [addressing  the  cardi- 
nals], et  exBctionum  Bomacie  eccle- 
iia,    qute   de   matre   facta   noverca 

pads  yolucris  snoa  puDos  eipellentls, 
£lios  elongavit:'  p.  J8g. 

'  See  the  papal  Letters  in  Mat- 
thew Paris,  pp.  390  eq.  The  envoya 
were  two  Dominicans  and  two  Fran- 
nscans,  respecting  whose  negotia- 
tion,   see  Raynatdos,    Jniioi.    A.D. 

'  Thej  were  eten  required  to  bnm 
the  books  which  they  had  written 
agiunat  tbe  Latin  doctrine  of  tbe 
Procession,  and  to  inculcate  it  in 
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EBtATioua  predecessors,  an  important  school   with  leanings   to  the 
^wkst""  Western  view   of  the  Procession  now  arose   among  the 

--■ —Greeks.     The    leader    of    it    was    an    Influential    ascetic, 

Nicephorus  Blemmidaa';   and  when  the  policy   of  John 

,^"'*;!Jn'*"^  Vatatzcs  was  continued  under  Michael  PalEeologus,  wLo 
drove  the  Latins  from  Constantinople  (1261),  the  plan  of  a 
reunion  was  more  widely  entertained,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  Byzantine  jurisdiction  reached,  was  almost  carried  to 
effect.  The  emperor  himself  appears  to  have  been  forced 
into  this  negotiation  by  his  dread  of  the  crusade'  which 
Urban  IV.  had  organized  against  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  Balduin  II.,  bis  Latin  rival,  on  the  throne, 
When  every  other  scheme  for  warding  off  the  dangai 
failed  him,  he  convened  a  synod  at  Constantinople, 
enlarging  on  the  critical  position  of  affairs,  attempted 

^^"T*-        win  over  the  reluctant  clergy  to  his  side.     He  argued'  that 

^^^1^  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  might  be  in  future 
left  an  open  question  ;  that  it  was  imprudent,  and  uncharit- 
able also,  for  the  Eastern  Christians  to  require  an  absolut* 
agreement  in  the  choice  of  theological  terms,  and  that 
they  ouglit  to  exercise  forbearance  on  6uc!i  points,  pro- 
vided the  antagonistic  Latins  would  in  turn  expunge  their 
Filioque  from  the  Creed;  that  by  agreeing  to  insert  the 
name  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  '  diptychs,'  they  would 
not  incur  the  charge  of  elevating  him  unduly,  nor  of 
derogating  from  the  honour  of  the  Eastern  patriarcha; 
and  lastly,  that  the  exercise  of  papal  jurisdiction  in  the 


t1iat<  ' 


tlie  Greek  liactritie,  and  in  the  other 
manifesting  a  dacided  praference  for 
the  Lfttin.     Leo  Allilioa  {Be  Per- 

attempts  to 
Both  the  ti 

Graeia  Oiihodoxa,  I. 
— 6o.  The  firmneaa  of  Nicephorus 
declining  to  administer  the  aacrame 
lo  Marcesina,  an  imperial  mistm 


lib. 


'  Ths  hcst  aocount  ii  that  of 
GeorgiuB  FBchjtiierea,  who  ml 
advocate-general  of  the  ehivoh  nt 
CoDstaDtinaple,  and  wrote,  mmo^ 
other  thiogB,  an  NiMoria  Bgzantim, 
containing  the  life  of  Michael  PaliH)> 
logus  :  see  espedally  lib.  v.  c.  iSnq-i 
ed,  Bonn,  iBjj,  and  of,  Sohriickli, 
XXIX.  43)  sq. 


of  appeals,  if  sucli  a  claim  aa  that  should  be  io  hblationb 
isserted,  could  not,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the   sx»r  and 

empire,  be   so   harsh   and  burdenaome  as   they '- — 

idy  to  forebode. 

patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joseph,  who  was  ever  tu^-iana 
:xible  opponent  of  the  comproiniae,  had  found  a  ™™' 
upporter  in  the  chartophjlax  Beccua,  or  Veccus, 

of  the  records  in  the  great  church  of  Constan- 
.  But  it  seems  that  the  convictions  of  the  latter 
;nt  a  thorough  change'  while  he  was  languisliing 
a,  aa  a  penalty  for  his  resistance  to  the  wishes  of 
:t;  and  afterwards  we  find  him  the  most  able  and 
ling  champion  of  the  party  who  were  urging  on 
ject  of  reunion.     Palteologus  now  sent  a  message*  iriidtpuirui 

Gregory  X,,  in  which,  ignoring  the  disinclination  1273. 
patriarch  and  the  hostility  of  his  own  subjects  at 
itinople,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  unity,  and 
;ntured  to  hold  out  a  hope  of  its  immediate  con- 
ion  (1273).    In  the  following  year  a  larger  embassy  fUm^nf 


I 


cLangB  is  aacribahle,  in 
ut,  to  the  writings  of  Ni- 

Blemmidaa.  Some  hava 
'  aa  no  mors  than  bypo- 
'etence.  Butliissubee(]uent 

notwithstanding  kU  the 
ma  be   endnred   from   tbo 

party,  is  apposeil  to  this 
[on.    M&ny  of  his   works 
Hbsd  b;  Leo  Allatius,  in 
((  OrtAodaia, 
1,  Sail,  Ckurch,  'Alexan- 

31s.  The  diBploMure  of 
9  b(  thia  movemont  of  tho 
ioCic«d  b;  Pacbymeres,  as 
).  V.  0,  II.  Gibbon  men- 
Wever,  that  the  letters  of 
re  ultimateW  signed  by  tbs 
hia  MD,  and  thirty-five  nie- 
\t  tyi.  9R),  which  inrltidetl 
iffiiagans  of  that  rank  be- 
to  the  patriarchate :  yet 
BiJo  reraarkal  they  do  not 


address  the  pope  as  '  (eecmenioiil, ' 
but  only  aa  the  'great  pontiff  of  the 
ApoBtohc  see.'     Ibid.  p.  316. 

«  The  memhBTB  of  it  were  Germa- 
nuH,  formerly  patriarcb  of  Conetan- 
Btinople,  Tbeophanes,  metropolitao 
of  Nicffia,  and  many  other  court 
dignitaries.  In  the  letter  whioh  they 
carried  with  them  (Manai,  xsiv. 
C7I,  Faleenlogus,  after  he  bad  mada 
a  Btatement  of  his  faith  according  to 
a  form  drawn  up  by  Clement  IV.  in 
1267,  preferred  the  following  r&. 
quest ;  '  Rogamns  magnitndineia 
vestram,  ot  ecclesia  nostra  dioat 
eanctum  sjmbolum,   prout  dicebat 


1   uaqne 


s  that  tbe 


delegates  tbemselveB  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  clause  Pilio'jae,  as  tbey 
chanted  the  cretd  with  that  addition 
on  the  6th  of  July. 
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BBLATiosa  appeared  in  tis  behalf  at  wliat  ia  called  the 
bas/and   council  of  Lyona ;  and  on  June  29,  1274,  the  formal  woi 

~ —  of  '  reconciliation'  was  inaugurated,  in  the  presence  of  the 

pope  himself,  with  unexampled  grandeur  and  aolemni^'. 
A  future  seaaion  of  the  prelates,  on  July  6,  beheld  the 
repreaentatives  of  Palfeologua  abjui-e  the  ancient  schiani, 
and  recognize  the  papal  primacy,  aa  well  as  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Church. 

onitrni.iKi-  On  their  return,  the  patriarch  Joseph,  who  had  pre- 

nfoietiuaiuni.  yioualy  retired  into  a  convent  waiting  tor  the  issue  of 
negotiations  he  had  vainly  striven  to  retard,  was  superseded 
by  his  former  colleague  Beccus":  but  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople viewed  the  union  with  unmixed  abhorrence,  and 
in  many  caaea  went  so  far  as  to  decline  religious  inter- 
courae  witli  any  one  suspected  of  the  slightest  tenderness 
for  Eome,  The  gentle  pen  of  Beccus  was  in  vain  em- 
ployed to  soften  the  asperity  of  public  feeling ;  and 
although  he  often  interceded  with  the  emperor  in  mitiga- 
tion of  the  penalties  inflicted  by  that  heartless  tyrant  on 
the  nonconforming  party,  his  endeavours  only  tended  to 
increase  the  general  agitation.  He  resigned  his  honours, 
Dec,  26,  1282,  convinced  that  he  should  never  reconcOe 
hia  flock  to  the  unpopular  alliance  with  the  West*. 


1  The  Council  waa  not  reeognizfld 
OB  'osoumenioal'hy  Eastern  churches; 
it  contained  no  lepreaeatatireR  of 
AthanHsius  the  p&triarcli  of  Alexan- 
dria, nor  of  Eutbymins  of  Antioch, 
nor  of  Gregory  II.  of  JeruaaJenj. 
The  last  of  these  positively  wrote 
Bgidnat  the  union.  Neale,  Ibid.  p. 
317.  The  same  repugiiance  to  the 
uniaii  was  felt  in  Uussla.  Moura- 
viev,  p.  49. 

<  Five  hundred  Latin  bishops,  ae- 
Tenty  abbots,  and  about  a  thousand 
other  ecolesiastics  were  present,  to- 
gether witb  ambaasadorH  iroia  Eng- 
land, France,  Gennany,  &o.  The 
popa  celebrated  high  mass,  and  Bo- 
naventura  preached.    Aquinaa,  who 


had  recently  composed  an  Ojmiailm 
crmtra  Grcecoi,  waa  expected  to  lakt 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conn- 
cil,  but  died  on  hia  journey  thither. 
'  Pacbytoerefi,  as  above,  lib. 


54  sq. 


Hud  Neander,  ' 


270  jq. 


cation  of  property,  soonrging,  and 
personal  mutilation  were  among  tbe 
instrumonta  employed  by  Michael 
Palseologua  in  forcing  hia  subjecb 
into  an  approval  of  the  union  yn& 
the  Latins.  On  the  other  side,  Ui« 
ultra-Greeks  were  moat  unmeasuroii 
in  their  animosity  and  in  the  charga 
which   they  brought    aguinst   thor 

*  Pachymeres  (lib.  VI.  c.  30)  laji 
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le  Roman  pontiffa  had  in  turn  grown  weaiy  of  the 
;39,  craft,  and  insincerity  tetrayed  by  Michael  and  hia  ^ 
.  carrying  out  the  terms  of  union.  They  accordingly  !*, 
id  the  crown  of  tlie  Two  Sicilies  to  fall  into  the 
I  of  hia  powerful  rival',  Charles  of  Anjou  (1266) :  and 
he  instigated  the  revolt  of  those  provinces  in  1280, 
Martin  IV.  restrained  himaelf  no  longer,  breaking 
6  hollow  and  unprofitable  treaty  by  hia  excommuni- 
1  of  the  Eastern  emperor"  (Nov.  18,  1281).  The 
Y  death  of  Michael  Pateologns  (1282)  waa  followed 
le  overthrow  and  disappearance  of  the  Latin  party, 
he  formal  revocation'  of  the  acts  in  which  the  see  of 
antinople  had  succumbed  to  that  of  Rome, 


THE    EASTERN    AND    WESTERN     SECTS, 

be  most  important  of  the  Eastern  sects  who  flourished  "^^ 
is  period  were  the  Bogomiles,  or  the  Massiliai 
ed  (aa  we  have  already  aeen')  to  the  Enthusiasts  or 
ites.  Issuing  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century 
Bulgaria,  where  they  grew  into  a  formidable  body, 


itli  the  eiception  of  the  em- 
ind  psitriarcli,  and  a  few  of 
nmeaUito  dependeDtB,  rdvm 

I  Hie  documBQt  in  Rajoal- 
ntoZ.  Ecda.  a.d.  iiSi,  g  15. 

tniBB  of  displeasure  are 
a  Schrtickli,  xsi<l  441}. 
to  xkew  emperor  AJidroiiECua 
Ihough  be  bad  joined  hie 
ia  negotiiLtiDg  tLe  uuion  on 
1    grounds,    waa    really    op- 

-      --     '  'a  Life  by  Paohy- 


He  n 


lih. 

Dunicalud,  by  Clou 

at  tbeae  niuuea  may  be  re- 
ui'deacripUvB  of  the  same 
is  prosed  by  the  following 
I,  among  others  :  'H  iroXiiw- 


rviiO!  TiSr  MaiririXiiU'wi',  elrotir  Bo- 
fOfitKinr  afyean  ir  irdirj?  iriXti,  Kal 
X<ipf,  nal  lirapxlf  iriToXd^ct  TtwSr. 
Eutbymiua  ZigabenuB,  in  hia  work 
entitled,  ■EXcT^ot  fal  Bulan^ot  t^j 
^Xaai/ylliuiv  Kal  iroXuiiSoiJs  alpiacat 
Tur  idiav  MaatraMayHi',  Tur  col 
*(IH'SaVTuii  ital  BoyoiilXiiii'  taXou/i^- 
wji-,  lai  EixiJ-ii',  S.T.X.,  edited  by 
Toltiua  in  hia  Iter  Ilalicain,,  1696, 

p.   113. 

*  Above,  J).  501,  The  colony  of 
the  FauliciaoB  at  Philippopolis 
(above,  p,  93,  d.  i)  was  atill  thriv. 
ing  :  but  their  inflnenoe  waa  counter- 
acted ID  a  great  degree  by  the  fonn- 
of  the  orthodox  AJeiiopolia 


1  the  r 


n  of  J 


,  See  the  ii/e  of  that 
cmjieroi'  ('Alexias')  by  his  learned 
daughter  Anna  Coumeoa,  lib.  xiv. 
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SEOTS. 


77^  main 
features  of 
Uteir  creed. 


they  invaded  other  districts  in  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
'  stantinople,   and  soon  afterwards  obtained   a    footing  in 
Egyptian  dioceses*. 

At  the  centre  of  their  theological  system",  which  was 
quasi-dualistic,  stood  a  superhuman  being  whom  they 
called  Satanael,  the  first-bom  Son  of  God,  and  honoured 
with  the  second  place  in  the  administration  of  the  world*. 
This  Being  (a  distorted  image  of  the  Prince  of  Evil)  was 
ere  long  intoxicated  by  the  vastness  of  his  power:  he 
ceased  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  Father,  and  resolved  to 
organize  an  empire  of  his  own.  A  multitude  of  angels, 
whom  he  had  involved  in  his  rebellion,  were  ejected  with 
him  from  the  nearer  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  after 
fashioning  the  earth  from  preexistent  but  chaotic  elements, 
he  last  of  all  created  man.  The  human  soul^  however, 
had  a  higher  origin:  it  was  inspired  directly  into  our 
first  parents  by  the  Lord  of  heaven  Himself;  the  framer 
of  the  body  having  sought  in  vain  to  animate  the  work 
until  he  had  addressed  his  supplications  to  the  Author 
of  all  Good*.  The  very  excellences  now  apparent  in 
mankind  inflamed  the  envy  of  Satanael.  He  seduced  the 
mother  of  the  human  race;  and  Cain,  the  godless  issue 
of  that  intercourse,  became  the  root  and  representative  of 
evil :  while  his  brother  Abel,  on  the  contrary,  the  son  of 


^  Neale,  n,  240.  According  to 
this  writer,  a  treatise,  still  in  MS., 
was  composed  by  the  Alexandrine 
patriarch  Eulogius  against  the  Bo- 
gomiles. 

'  Our  information  on  this  subject 
is  derived  mainly  from  the  work  of 
Euthymius,  above  cited,  n.  8,  and 
the  twenty-third  title  of  his  Pano- 
pUa  (see  above,  p.  294,  n.  3),  which 
was  edited  separately  by  Gieseler, 
Gottingen,  1842.  The  general  truth- 
fulness of  eastern  writers  on  the 
Bogomiles  has  been  established  by 
the  close  agreement  of  their  narra- 
tive with  independent  publications 
of  the  Western  Church  in  refutation 


of  the  kindred  sect  of  Cathari. 

'  Euthym.  Panop,  tit.  xxiir.  c  6: 
cf.  the  apocryphal  Gospel  in  Thilo*B 
Codex  Apocryph.  N.  Test,  i.  885,  and 
Keander's  summary,  vin.  1 79  sq. 

^  AieirpcffPcHfa'aTo  irpbs  rhu  i,yaJ^ 
Tlar4pa,  Kal  irapeKdiKetre  irefi^B^w 
vap*  airov  irvo^v,  ifrayyeiKdfi&tl 
Koivhv  €t»ai  rbv  dvOpcoirov,  e/  jlM- 
7roiri6'§,  Kal  iirb  rod  yivovi  aMS 
7r\rjpov<rdai  rods  ip  oifpoMt^  r^wwii 
Twv  dtro^^KpdivTdjy  &yy iKtav:  Ibii, 
c.  7.  The  same  idea  of  supplyiog 
vacancies  occasioned  by  the  fall  d 
the  angels  is  mentioned  elsewhere: 
e.  g.  by  Scotus  Erigena,  De  Dm- 
aione  Naturce,  p.  304,  ed.  Oxon. 


i 
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testified  to  the  existence  of  a  better  principle  in      sects. 

This  principle,   however,  was   comparatively  in- 
Dus*  owing  to  the  crafty  malice  of  the  Tempter ; 

length*  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God  was 
^ly  needed  for  the  rescue  and  redemption  of  the 

soul.    The  agent  whom  He  singled  out  was  Christ. 
it,  called  the  Son  of  God,  or  Logos,  and  identified  ^('^ 
lichael  the  Archangel,   came  into  the  world,   putJSS^^^. 

semblance  of  a  body',  baffled  the  apostate  angels, 
vesting  their  malignant  leader  of  all  superhuman 
tes,  reduced  his  title  from  Satanael  to  Satan,  and 
5d  his  empire  in  the  world®.  The  Saviour  was  then 
ip  to  heaven,  where,  after  occupying  the  chief  post 
)ur.  He  is,  at  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation, 
reabsorbed  into  the  essence  out  of  which  His  being 
red.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  like  manner,  is  according  ^  ^j^ntui 
Bogomiles,  an  emanation  only,  destined  to  revert 
er,  when  His  work  has  been  completed,  to  the  ab- 
1  and  only  proper  source  of  life. 

fovav,    &rt    Tunf    itfBpdnrwp  etantinople. 

rvpamfWiUwtaPt    koX    dTrpfut  ^  adpKa  t^  <f>atyofi4v<p  fih  HkiK^p 

fyfwiff  /iiyis  6\lyoi  rwit  rrjt  koX    dfioUuf    dpOfxhirov    ffdjuari    rg 

}6r  lupUim  iyiyovro,  koI  els  9*  dXridelq^  dvKw  Kal  0€Oirp€Tr%  c.  8. 

dyyiktaif   ri^v    &if4prfaay.  The  Incarnation  and  the  Passion  of 

3.     One  of  the  acts  c^  Sata-  the  Christ  were,  therefore,  equally 

ording  to  this  sect,  was  to  unreal.    Ibid. 

Ifofles,    and   through    him  ^  According  to  Euthymius  (Ibid.) 

rew  nation,  by  giving  them  Satan   was    shut    up    in    Tartarus 

The  Bogomiles  hiul  con-  (iraxei  koL  papet   KkoiQ    KaTadrja'ai 

f  no  reverence  for  ^he  Pen-  Kal  iyK\€i<rai  n?  raprdptfi) ;   but  it 

although    they   used    the  appears  from  other  statements  that 

md  the  Prophets,  as  well  as  the  unredeemed  were  still,  accord- 

r  Testament  (c.  i).    Nean-  ing  to  the  •  Bogomiles,  exposed  to 

iks  (vm.    a86)    that    they  his  malignity:  cf.  Neander's  note, 

d  a  paramount  authority  to  vin.  aSi.    The  consciousness  of  this 

pel  of   St  John :   and  it  is  may  have  led  them  to  propitiate  the 

stated  (c.  i6)  that  a  copy  of  powers  of  darkness  by  a  modified 

ipd  was  laid  upon  the  head  worship,  which  some  of  them  actually 

>n  his  admission  to  the  sect,  paid ;   appealing  in  justification   of 

was  said  to  be  in  the  5500th  their  conduct  to  the  language  of 

»r  the  creation  of  the  world,  apocryphal  Gospels  (Ibid.   cc.   10, 

MTwponded  with  the  Chris-  ai).     On  the  devil-worshippers,  cf. 

in  the  reckoning  of  Con-  above,  p.  202,  n.  3. 

A.  X 
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Other  errors. 


TMroppo- 
ntian  to  imaget 
and  saint- 
worship. 


Partial 
suppression 
of  the  sect, 

1119. 


The  authors  of  this  scheme  had  many  points  in  common 
with  the  other  mediaeval  sects.  They  looked  on  all  the 
Church  as  antichristian  and  as  ruled  by  fallen  angels, 
arguing  that  no  others  save  their  own  community  were 
genuine  *  citizens  of  Christ '\  The  strong  repugnance 
which  they  felt  to  every  thing  that  savoured  of  Mosaism' 
urged  them  to  despise  the  ritual  system  of  the  Church: 
for  instance,  they  contended  that  the  only  proper  baptism 
is  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit'.  A  more  healthy  feeling  was 
indeed  expressed  in  their  hostility  to  image-worship*  and 
exaggerated  reverence  of  the  saints,  though  even  th^ 
the  opposition  rested  mainly  on  Docetic  views  of  Christ 
and  His  redemption*. 

These  opinions  had  been  widely  circulated*  in  the 
Eastern  empire  when  Alexius  Comnenus  (d.  1118)  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  respecting  them,  and  after  he  had 
singled  out  a  number  of  the  influential  misbelievers'  doomed 
them  to  imprisonment  for  life.  An  aged  monk,  named 
Basil,  who  came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  sect,  resisted 
the  persuasions  of  Alexius  and  the  patriarch.      He  ulti- 


1  See  Tollius,  Iter,  Ital,  p.  112. 
The  word  is  x/>*<rTOToXtrot. 

*  See  above,  p.  305,  n.  5.  They 
spoke  of  churches  as  the  habitation 
of  demons  (Euthymius,  as  above,  c. 
18),  urging  that  the  Ahnighty  does 
not  dwell  in  'temples  made  with 
hands  :'  they  condemned  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  (t^v  fivcriK^v  Kal 
ippiKT^v  Icpovpyiojf),  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  dvHav  rQv  ivoiKOi^iau 
Tois  vaoTs  Sai/Jidvwv,  c.  1 7.  The  only 
form  of  prayer  which  they  allowed 
was  the  Lord's  Prayer  :  c.  19. 

^  c.  16.  The  baptism  adminis- 
tered at  church  was  in  their  eyes 
equivalent  to  John's,  and  therefore 
was  a  vestige  of  Judaism.  Their 
own  mode  of  initiation  is  described 
in  the  paragraph  here  quoteci. 

*  Toifs  'lepipxo-s  Zk  Kal  robs  IIo- 
r^pat  hpMv  Trdvras  dTTodoKifidl^ovffiu 
(is  €l8(a\o\dTpas  5(d  r^v  rQ>v  €Ik6' 


v(ap  Trpoo'KT^vria'iv  (c.  11).  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  BogomileB 
cherished  an  esteem  for  Constantine 
Copronymus  (above,  p.  80). 

°  They  abhorred  the  symbol  of  tie 
cross  (^s  dfaipirriv  roG  2<aTTJpos  (c 
14)  ;  thejr  refused  the  title  Qecrrbtoi 
to  the  Virgin  on  the  ground  that  it 
properly  belongs  to  every  holy  soul, 
and  not  peculiarly  to  her  who  was 
unconscious  even  of  the  Saviour's 
birth  {rrjs  vapOivov  p-'/ire  rijv  dffcSv 
oi5toO  yvoj&ffujs  fi'fyre  r^  i^oSv, 
c.  8).  An  Oration  "was  composed 
by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Gemjanus  (d.  1254),  In  exaUatiih 
nem  venerandce  crucis  et  adventu  Bo- 
gomilos;  in  Gretser,  0pp.  11.  1 1^  aq. 

^  See  the  expressions  in  p.  303, 
n.  8. 

7  For  an  account  of  the  stratagem 
employed  by  Alexius,  see  Schrockb, 
ZXix.  462  sq. 
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mately  perished  at  the  stake,  in  Constantinople,  1119.  His      sects. 
creed,  however,  still  survived  and  found  adherents  in  all 
quarters,  more  especially  in  minds  alive  to  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church,  and  mystic  in  their  texture^ 

The  communication  which  existed  now  between  the  ^^^»^««  <>/<*« 
Eastern  and  the  Western  world,  arising  chiefly  out  o{ff^^- 
pilgrimages,  commerce,  and  crusades,  facilitated  the  trans- 
mission of  these  errors  into  Lombardy,  the  south  of  France, 
and  ultimately  into  almost  every  part  of  Western  Europe. 
All  the  varying  titles,  Bulgri®,  Popelicani*^,  Paterini", 
Passagieri^^,  Cathari",  and  Albigenses",  indicate,  if  not  the 


^  See  the  sketch  given  by  Nean- 
der  of  the  two  monks  Chrysomalos 
and  Niphon  (viii.  289 — 295).  Se- 
veral councils  of  Constantinople  {e.g. 
1 140,  ti43;  Mansi,  XXI.  551,  583) 
anathematized  the  principles  of  the 
Bogomiles. 

^  This  name  (with  its  varieties, 
Bnlgares,  Bougres,  etc.)  points  at 
once  to  Bulgaria,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Bogomiles,  and  formerly  infected 
with  the  cognate  heresy  of  the  Pau- 
licians  (Gibbon,  V.  281  sq.  ed.  Mil- 
man). 

^^  *Popelicani'  (=*Publicani,'and 
in  Flanders,  'Piphiles')  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  used  in  France. 
Ducange,  Gloss,  v.  *  Populicani.'  It 
is  probably  a  corrupted  form  of 
llavXiKiavoL  See  DrMaitland*s  Facts 
and  Documents  illustrative  of  the 
History,  <Ssc,  of  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses,  Lond.  1832,  p.  91,  and 
the  same  writer's  Eight  Essays,  Lond. 
1852,  p.  172.  The  Greeks  would 
pronounce  their  word  Pavlikiani. 

^^  See  above,  p.  204,  n.  6.  Mat- 
thew Paris,  A.  D.  1236,  p.  362, 
writes,  *  qid  vulgariter  dicantur 
Faterini  et  Bugares:*  and,  A.D. 
I  ^38,  p.  407  :  '  Ipsos  autem  nomine 
vulgari  Bugaros  appellavit  (Robertus 
Bugre,  the  Inquisitor),  sive  eesent 
Faterini f  sive  Joviniard,  vel  Albi- 
genses, vel  aliis  hseresibus  maculati.' 


^^  This  name,  with  its  equivalent 
'Passagini,'  is  derived  from  *Pas- 
sagium,'  the  common  word  for  a 
*  crusade'  (Ducange,  sub  voc.) ;  it 
therefore  will  suggest  the  channel 
by  which  Catharist  opinions  were 
conveyed  at  times  into  the  west  of 
Europe. 

^'  This  name  (= the  Pure,  or  Pu- 
ritans, and  connected  with  'Boni 
Homines' and  'Bons-hommes*)  was 
most  current  in  Germany.  It  sur- 
vives as  a  generic  form  in  Ketzer. 
As  early  as  Aldhelm  (Opp^  p.  87, 
ed.  Giles)  we  read  of  heretics,  *  qui 
se  Ejktharos,  id  est,  mundos  nuncu- 
pari  voluerunt.' 

^*  The  name  'Albigenses*  (mean- 
ing natives  of  the  district  Albigesi- 
um-,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Alby) 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
for  marking  out  the  members  of  this 
sect  until  some  time  after  what  is 
called  the  '  Albigensian'  Crusade 
(Maitland,  Facts  and  Documents,  &c. 
p.  96).  They  were  at  first  known 
by  some  one  of  the  titles  above 
mentioned,  or  others  like  them  (see 
Schmidt,  Ifist.  et  Doctrine  de  la 
secte  des  Cathares,  Paris,  1 849,  Tome 
II.  pp.  275 — 284);  and  subsequently, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Waldenses, 
they  bore  the  simple  name  of  '  here- 
tics :'  Maitland,  Eight  Essays,  p. 
178. 

X2 
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very  same,  at  least  a  group  of  kindred  sects,  all  standiDg 
in  relations  more  or  less  immediate  with  the  Bogomiles, 
and  holding  certain  points  in  common  with  Paulicians  and 
the  Manichaeans  proper^. 

At  the  basis  of  their  speculative  system  lay  the  Eastern 
theories  of  dualism  and  emanation.  But  the  former  was 
considerably  changed  or  softened,  partly  (as  it  seems)  by 
contact  with  less  impious  sectaries,  and  partly  by  the 
independent  action  of  the  Western  mind.  One  school'  of 
Cathari  continued,  it  is  true,  entirely  ditkeistic,  cherishing 
the  Manichaean  view  of  two  opposing  Principles,  which 
had  alike  subsisted  from  eternity  in  regions  of  their  own 
(the  visible  and  the  invisible):  but  others',  like  the  Bogo- 
miles, while  tracing  the  formation  of  the  present  world 
to  absolutely  evil  agencies,  and  looking  upon  matter  as 
irreconcileably  opposed  to  spirit,  were  nevertheless  induced 
to  recognize  one  only  primal  God,  the  Author  of  all  true 
and  permanent  existence.  The  antagonistic  powers  of 
darkness  had  originally  paid  allegiance  unto  Him,  and  as 
their  fall,  with  its  results,  at  length  necessitated  the  de- 
scent of  Christ,  who  was  a  glorious  emanation  issuing  from 
the  Father  in  behalf  of  men,  the  fruit  of  His  redemption 
will  be  seen  in  the  eventual  recovery  of  human  souls  and 


^  See  the  works  of  Maitland  and 
Schmidt  above  referred  to  ;  and  es- 
pecially Hahn's  Geach.  der  Ketzer  im 
MittdaUer,  Stuttgart,  1845-7  ;C7ie8e- 
ler,  in.  §§  87 — 90, 96 ;  aad  Neander, 
VIII.  297— r330.  The  last  writer  has 
pointed  out  many  particulars  which 
shew  the  close  affinity  between  the 
Cathari  and  Bogomiles,  although  he 
thinks  (p.  297)  that  one  class  of  the 
former  may  have  sprung  out  of 
some  other  (Eastern)  sect  which  dif- 
fered in  the  details  of  its  creed  from 
Bogomiles  or  Euchites:  cf.  Schmidt's 
reply,  11.  263 — 266,  in  which  he 
contends  that  Bogomilism  itself  is 


rather  a  branch  or  modification  of 
primitive  Gatharism. 

^  Neander,  Yin.  298.  It  is  obserr* 
able  that  some  writers  of  this  partr 
appealed  both  to  the  Scriptures  uA 
Aristotle  in  favour  of  their  views; 
but  they  indulged  in  the  most  ex* 
travagant  flights  of  '  spiritual'  inter- 
pretation. Among  the  chief  of  tbeir 
dogmatic  peculiarities  they  were  pre* 
destinarians  (p.  301),  and  represented 
the  Virgin- MoUier  as  an  angd  (p* 

303). 

8  Ibid.  p.  305  ;  with  which  con- 
pare  Schmidt's  'Appreciation  6^ 
n^rale,'  li.  167 — 173.  ^ 
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a  return  of  the  material  world  into  the  chaos  out  of  which 
it  had  been  shaped. 

In  noting  the  more  practical  phases  of  this  heresy  the  n 
modes  of  thought  we  saw  prevailing  in  the  Bogomiles 
continually  recur.  The  Cathari  rejected  most  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  the  Old  Testament*  aa  well  as  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  on  the  ground 
that  Satan  was  the  author  of  them  both*.  Contending  that 
the  body  of  t!ie  Son  of  God",  on  His  appearance  among 
men,  waa  an  ethereal  body,  or  was  not  in  any  way 
derived  from  the  substance  of  His  Virgin-Mother,  they 
repudiated  every  article  of  faith  that  rests  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation.  They  agreed  in  substituting 
novel  rites  for  those  administered  at  church',  denouncing 
with  peculaj  emphasis  the  baptism  of  unconscious  chil- 
dren*. They  were  also  most  ascetic  in  their  discipline; 
forbidding  matrimony,  and,  at  least  in  many  districts, 
every  kind  of  animal  food.     Nor  should  we   deem   this 


*  The  Dominican  Moneta,  who 
vrotehia  book  Atlvertia  Catharot  d 
Taldenees  a-hoat  1340,  saja  (p.  118) 
tbat  the  CSithari  at  lirat  rejected  Ml 
the  prophets  except  Isaiuli :  but  thej 
afterwarda  qnote  iiii«e  writings  io 
disputing  with  theic  adTersaries. 

"  e.g.  Peter,  a  Clsterciiin  monk 
of  Vaux  Henau  (YDlliB-sanieDBiB), 
whose  Hiii.  AHigeniiam  (aa  far  as 
the  year  I3i8)  ia  printed  in  Bou- 
quet and  Briol'a  Script.  Franc.  3ix. 
1  sq.;  'Novum  Testamentmii  be- 
nigno  Deo,  Vetus  vero  maligno  at- 
tribuebant,  et  illud  omnino  repudia- 
bant  prater  yuaadam,  avotorifafu  qiue 
de  Ttttri  Talamailo  novo   sunt   in- 


B  existed  on  this 
point.  One  scbool  of  Cathari  ad- 
mitted the  reaJity  of  oar  Saviour's 
body,  but  ascribed  it  to  Satan,  and 
affirmed  that  the  genuine  Christ 
('bonus  ChristasT  is  purely  spiri- 
tual and  altogether  diflcrent  from 


the  bifltoric  Christ  (see  Peter  of 
VauK  Sernai,  as  iu  the  former  note) ; 
others  held  the  same  opinion  as  the 
^Bogomiles  ;  aluve,  p.  304. 

'  Their  hatred  of  the  whole 
charch-eyatetn  is  attested  by  coa- 
temporary  writers,  t.g.  Ebnird  and 
Ermengsj^  edited  by  Gretser  (In- 
golstadt,  1614),  in  a  work  bearing 
tbe  incorrect  titia  Triat  &riptomw, 
adv.  Wsldeosium  JKCfom .-  of.  Giese- 
ler,  S  B7,  a.  IJ,  i6 ;  and  Maitland, 
,Farf<  and  DocumenU,  pp.  37J — 391. 

^  Their  own  rite  of  initiation  was 
called  '  consolamentum '  (cf.  above, 
p.  103,  n.  6),  a  '  baptism  of  the 
Spirit'  (' Consolator'),  wliich  they 
administered  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  and  prayer.  See  Schmidt,  n. 
Tig  B<i.  rsBpecting  this  and  other 
rites.  The  best  original  authority 
is  Riunerio  Saocboni  (circ.  1950). 
nhose  work  is  analysed  in  Mait- 
land's  FacU  and  Docamenl*,  pp. 
400  sq.;  of.  pp.  525  sq. 
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rigour  hypocritical.  The  lives  of  the  more  spiritual  or 
*  perfect'  class ^  presented  an  example  of  simplicity;,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  moral  elevation',  higher  than  was 
commonly  discernible  in  members  of  the  Church;  and  to 
this  circumstance  should  be  ascribed  at  least  some  measure 
of  the  popularity  and  progress**  of  the  Cathari  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  circulate  their  tenets  in  the  West. 

The  ground  in  which  those  tenets  were  most  deeply 
rooted  was  the  south  of  France,  from  B^ziers  to  Bordeaux, 
especially  throughout  the  territories  of  the  count  of  Ton- 
louse,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alby.  Here,  indeed, 
among  the  haunts  of  gaiety,  refinement,  and  romance, 
the  morals  both  of  court  and  people  were  most  shamelessly 
relaxed* ;  but  on  a  sudden  the  attention  of  the  many,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  had  been  directed  into  other  channels  by 
the  forcible  harangues  of  *  Albigensian'  preachers.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  all  the  barons  of  the  neighbourhood  became 


^  The  Gatbari  were  divided  into 
(i)  the  'Perfecti/  or  'Boni  Ho- 
mines,' and  (2)  the  'Oredentes/  or 
'Auditores  :'  see  Schmidt,  n.  91  sq. 
Neander,  Vin.  315  sq.  It  is  recorded 
that,  although  the  number  of  the 
Cathari  was  immense  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  only  four  thou- 
sand belonged  to  the  class  of  '  Per- 
fecti.* 

*  The  picture  drawn  by  Schmidt 
(i.  194)  may  be  somewhat  too  fa- 
vourable, but  the  superiority  of 
their  moral  character  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  prelates  cannot  be 
disputed.  See  the  whole  of  the 
chapter,  pp.  188  sq. 

*  e.g.  William  Little  of  Newbery, 
De  Rehm  Angl.  lib.  11.  c.  13  (ed. 
Hearne),  who  died  about  1208,  de- 
scribes their  rapid  growth  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Some 
who  found  their  way  into  England 
were  suppressed  as  early  as  11 60 
(or  1 166),  by  the  council  of  Oxford 
(Wilkins/  I.  438).    They  were  so 


numerous  in  the  south  of  France, 
Guyenne,  Provence,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Gascony,  that  foreigners 
were  told  how  heresy  was  rapidly  in- 
fecting more  than  a  thousand  towns, 
and  how  the  followers  of  Maoes  in 
that  district  were  outnumbering 
those  of  Jesus  Christ.  Schmidt,  i. 
194.  The  same  is  mentioned  with 
regard  to  Lombardy  and  the  papal 
states  (Schmidt,  i.  142  sq.)^  where 
we  may  gather  from  the  treatise  of 
Bonacursus  (circ.  i  ipo).  Vita  Heart- 
ticorunif  seu  ManifestcUio  Mcarent 
Catharorum  (in  D'Achery,  i.  268 
sq.),  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect 
('Passagini*)  had  so  far  modified 
their  doctrines  as  to  have  betrayed 
a  judaizing  tendency ;  cf.  Neander, 
vni.  332  ;  Schmidt,  n.  ^94. 

^  Abundant  proofs  of  this  are 
furnished  in  the  'chanzoe'  of  the 
Proven9al  poets,  collected,  for  exam* 
pie,  by  Baynouard  in  his  Poisiet  da 
Trovhadom's ;  and  in  the  J^abliata: 
although  these  latter  more  commonljr 
refer  to  the  north  of  France. 
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protectors  of  the  heresy ;  aome  even  ranking  with  its  most      aEcrs. 
devoted  followers,  the  '  Perfect".'     In  a  council  held  at 
Toulouse  as  early  as  July  8,  1119,  a  class  of  tenets  such 
aa  those  maintained  among  the  Cathari",   were   solemnly 
denounced ;  and  mission  after  mission'  laboured  to  repress 
their  wider  circulation.     It  waa  not,  however,   until  the  ndr  aotent 
pontificate  of  Innocent  III*.,  that  vigorous  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  extirpation  of  the  sect.     The  murder  o? tn  cnajda, 
the  papal  legate",  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  in  1208,  which  was 
attributed  unjustly  to  count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  a  patron 
of  the  '  Albigenses,'  led  the  way  to  an  atrocious  series  of 
Crusades,  conducted  at  the  bidding  of  the  pope  by  Simon 
de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  extending  over  thirty 
years'".     By  this  terrific  war  the  swarming  misbelievers 
of  Provence   were  almost  literally   '  drowned    in  blood.' 
The  remnant  which  escaped  the  sword  of  the  crusaders 
fell   a   prey  to  ruthless   agents   of  the   Inquisition, — the  a"i*'^"'*e 
tribunal  now  established  permanently  by  the   council  of 
Toulouse"  (1229)  for  noting  and  extinguishing  all  kinds 
of  heretical  pravity. 


*  Boliniidt,  1.  195,  196. 

*  It  denouucea  (can.  j]  those,  'qui 
ligioniB    Bntcicm   Himulantea    Uo- 


aanguuL 


mEUtum,  puerorum  baptiema,  <acer- 
ilocium,  et  cteteroa  ecclesiaBticon 
□  rdineg  et  legitimiiruiD  dmUDalit 
ftedftrs  nuptiaruHi'  (Manai,  xsi. 
21;,  where  the  date  is  incorreotlj 
given  ;  cf.  JaSfi,  p.  519).  At  thig 
council  an  nppoal  was  miide  to  '  po- 
testatee  ext'ine/  in  order  toauppresa 
the  misbelievers.  The  decrees  were 
echoed  at  the  council  of  Laterau 
(1139):  Mansi,  IXl.  531.  Other 
councils,  e.g.  Rheims  (1148),  c.  18, 
and  Tours  (1 163),  c.  4,  adopted  the 
samo  couiHti.  An  important  con- 
ference with  the  leaders  of  the 
Cattiari,  inclading  their  bisliDp  Si- 
card  Cellerier.  was  held  in  1165 
(Maniu,  XXII.  157)  at  Lombers,  near 
AlLy;  cf.  Schmidt,  I.  70  ay. 


'  That  in  1147  connisted  of  the 
legate  Alb^rio  and  St  Bernard  :  see 
Bernard.  Epht,  141,  from  which  we 
learn  that  tile  chunihea  were  desert- 
ed, the  cXer^j  despised,  and  nearly 
all  the  south  of  France  addicted  to 
the  Cathari :  cf.  Schmidt,  I.  44,  45. 
In  1 18;,  Henrj  abbot  of  ClairTftQI, 
who  bad  before  ( 1 1 78)  endeavoured 
to  rechum  the  diocese  of  Alb;  in  a 
gentler  way,  began  to  preach  a 
crusade  ngainat  it ;  lUd.  1.  83. 

"  See  above,  p.  ■353,  on  his  pa- 
tronage of  Dominic,  tbe  founder  of 
the  Preachers. 

°  Schmidt,  I.  117  sq, 

'°  See  Barrau  and  Darragon,  Hilt, 
da  CroUoiUi  contrc  lea  Albiyemi, 
Paris,  1 840,  and  Schmidt,  aa  above, 
I.  219— 193. 

^'  Manai,  xim.  igz  sq.  The  germ 
ot  this  institution  is  contained  in 
the  decree  of  Lucius  III.   (1184), 
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The  fears  awakened  in  the  Vatican  and  in  the  Western 
Church  at  large  by  the  astounding  progress  of  the  'Al- 
bigenses,'  were  increased  by  other  movements,  totally 
distinct  in  character,  but  also  finding  the  great  bulk  of 
their  adherents  in  the  southern  parts  of  France.  The 
Pderqf  Bruit  author  of  the  earliest  (1104—1124)  was  a  priest  of  Bmis 

(d.  1124)  .  , 

named  Peter  (hence  the  title  Fetrobrusiani),  who,  together 
with  some  startling  traits  of  heterodoxy,  manifested^  aa 
attachment  to  the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  and  a 
desire  to  eleyate  the  tone  of  morals  in  the  districts  where 
he  taught.  He  ultimately  perished  at  the  stake ;  but  the 
impression  he  produced  was  much  extended  by  a  Cluniac 
and  Henry  the  mouk  and  dcacou,   Henrv*.    After  labouring   sedulously 

Cluniac  monk     ,  /»iti«itii  i         ,   a  n  •  •      j 

(silenced  m  the  field  which  had  been  overrun  by  'Albigensian 
missionaries,  and  attracting  many  whom  their  doctrines 
did  not  satisfy^,  he  fell  (1147)  into  the  hands  of  a  papal 
legate,  who  had  visited  Provence  in  company  with  St 
Bernard  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  further  propa- 
gation of  heretical  opinions.    Henry  was  sentenced  at  the 


'  Contra  Hsereticos,*  (Maitland's 
FactSf  &c.  pp.  496 — ^498) ;  and  its 
organization  was  advanced  by  the 
coancil  of  Lateran  (12 15),  c.  3 
{Decret,  Oregor,  lib.  v.  tit.  7,  c.  13 : 
in  the  Corpus  Jv/ris  Canon.),  On 
the  general  history  see  Limborch, 
Hist,  InquisitionUf  Amst.  1692.  It 
soon  found  other  fields  of  daty  in 
extinguishing  the  Gathari  of  Italy 
(Schmidt,  I*  159  sq.),  of  Spain  {Ibid, 
I.  372  sq.),  of  Germany  {Ilnd.  L 
376  sq.),  and  also  in  suppressing 
(1234)  a  politico* religious  sect,  en- 
titled '  Stedingers,'  who  had  arisen 
in  the  district  of  Oldenburg:  Gie- 
seler,  m.  §  80,  n.  37.  Frietiiekes 
ArchiVf  ed.  Ehrentrant,  n.  265  sq., 
Oldenbui^y  1854.  They  refused  to 
pay  tithes  and  tributes. 

'  Our  chief  information  respecting 
him  is  derived  from  a  contemporair 
Letter  of  Peter  the  Venerable^  Ad- 


verms  Petrobrimanosffceretioos;  Opp, 
p.  719,  ed.  Migne.  It  seems  that 
Peter  of  Bruis  and  his  immediate 
followers  rejected  infant  baptism,  on 
the  ground  that  personal  faith  it 
always  needed  as  a  preconditioD, 
ere  the  grace  of  God  can  take  efieet 
('nos  yero  tempus  congruum  fidei 
expectamus*).  For  this  cause  tfaej 
rebaptized.  They  undervalued,  if 
they  did  not  absolutely  set  adde^ 
the  Eucharist.  They  burned  the 
crosses,  and  denounced  diurohr 
music  and  the  ritual  system  of  the 
age.  They  also  censured  and  de- 
rided prayers  and  ofiferiags  for  the 
dead  :  cf.  Neander,  viii.  338 — 341. 

'  See  Gesta  HUdeberti  among  the 
Acta  Episcoporum  Cenomanenmm 
[i.e.  of  Mans],  in  MabiUoii,  V4. 
Analect,  ni.  312,  and  ef.  Neaodar, 
vni.  341— 350 ;  Giesel^r,  §  87,  n.  4. 

'  Schmidt^  i.  40,  41. 
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council  of  Hheims  (1148)  to  meagre  diet  and  imprisonment      sects. 
.for  life. 

How  far  the  influential  sect,  hereafter  known  as  the  ^(.JJI^tfc™* 
'  Waldenaes*,'  were  allied  with  this  reforming  movement, 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  They  are  certainly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  '  Albigenses".'  In  their  creed  we  find 
no  vestiges"  of  dualism,  nor  anything  which  indicates  the 
least  affinity  to  oriental  theories  of  emanation.  What 
those  bodies  learned  to  bold  in  common,  and  what  made 
tliem  equally  the  prey  of  the  Inquisitor,  was  their  un- 
wavering belief  in  the  con'uption  of  the  Medieval  Church, 
especially  as  governed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs'.  It  has 
also  been  disputed  whether  the  '  Waldensea'  dated  further 
back  as  a  religious  corporation  than  tbe  twelfth  century. 
Although  this  view  appears  to  have  been  current  once 
■with  members  of  the  sect',  or  had  at  least  been  confidently 


*  Tliia  nimie  first  occurs  in  an 
edict  of  lidephonflUB,  kioE  of  Ar- 
ragon  (1194).  (Maitliuid's  FacU 
and  Document),  Ac,  p.  181.)  The 
'Waldenges'  are  tbare  MBOciated 
-with  tbe  'luzftbbati'  (i.e.  peraoDa 
wearing  'aabots'  or  woodeo  slioesl, 
and  with  tbe  '  Poor  Mod  of  hyona.' 
Another  of  the  names  tboy  bore 
was      '  Leonistffi '    (from     Leona^ 

'  This  distinction  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  two  very  different  Bchools 
of  theologians,  one  endeavouring  to 
Bbew  that  tbe  tenets  of  tbe  Albi- 
gensea  and  Waldenses  were  equally 
&Ise,  and  the  Brcinid  that  they  were 
equidlf  true :  bnt  all  dispassionate 
writarH  of  the  present  day  (e.g. 
Gieaeler,  Neander,  Scbmidt)  agree 
in  the  conclusion  above  stated. 
Dr  Maitland  has  discussed  tbe 
qnestion  at  length  in  bis  Fart*  mid 
Doaimentt,  etc.,  and  in  his  Eiyht 
Eatayt  (1851),  pp.  i78Bq.,  he  ad- 
duces evidence  from  a  record  of 
tbe  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  (1307 
— 1313)  wiucb  'coinple(«ty  docidra 
the  question.'    A  new  work,  entitled 


Dif  roniani^chen  Waldetuifr,  etc.  was 
put   forth  in   1853  (Halle)   by  Dr 

'  In  H07  a  pastor  of  the  Albi- 
genses nuuntained  that  tbe  Cburcb 
of  Rome  was  not  tbe  Spouse  of 
Christ,  but  the  Apocalyptic  Ba- 
bylon, See  the  extract  on  this 
subject  in  TJssher'B  De  Ckriit.  Ecd. 
Sacceisione  el  Statu,  cb.  x.  §  23, 
0pp.  !L  341,  ed.  EhingtOD,  The 
Waldenses  also  ultimately  nrged 
tbe  same  objeution  (though  at  first 
thair  tone  was  diffiirout),  'Quod 
Eoclesia  Romana  non  est  EocJeaia 

Jesu   Cbristi Quod   Ecclesia 

Romana  est  ecclesia  malignantinm, 
et  bestia  et  meretrii,'  etc.  See 
Rainerii  Summa  de  Catharia  et  Lea- 
nitti3,  in  Martfene  and  Duraod's 
Thtaanr.  Anecdot.  v.  ifiS. 

'  In  the  Summa,  as  above  quoted, 
the  'Waldenses  of  tlie  thirteenth 
century  afFirmed  'quod  ecclesia 
Cbristi  pemtanait  in  episcopis  et 
aliis  pnetatis  usque  ad  B.  Sylves- 
trum  [tbe  contemporary  of  Con- 
stantine],  et  in  ao  defecit  quousque 
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SECTS. 


Their  founder, 
Peter  M^aldo: 


urged  on  some  occasions  when  the  adversary  challenged 
them  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  their  opinions,  it  is  found 
to  have  no  basis  in  authentic  history. 

The  leader  of  the  agitation  out  of  which  they  grew  (1170) 
was  Peter  Waldo  (Pierre  deVaud),  a  citizen  of  Liy ons,  who 
renounced  his  property  that  he  might  give  himself  entirely 
to  the  service  of  religion.  He  began  to  circnlate  a  Eo- 
maunt  version  of  the  Gospels  and  of  many  other  books  of 
Holy  Writ\  and  with  the  aid  of  kindred  spirits,  laymen  like 
himself,  to  preach  among  the  populace ;  their  object  being, 
not  to  tamper  with  the  creeds  or  revolutionize  the  eccle- 
siastical system,  but  rather  to  exalt  the  spirit  and  to 
purify  the  practice  of  the  age.  These  warm  and  desultory 
efforts  proved  distasteful  to  the  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
who  compelled  the  preachers  to  desist.  They  carried  an 
appeal  to  Rome  (1179),  exhibiting  their  version  of  the 
Bible  to  pope  Alexander  IIL,  and  suing  for  his  appro- 
bation both  of  it  and  of  the  new  fraternity*.     The  papal 


quod  semper  fuenint  aJiqui  qui 
Deum  timebant  et  salvabantur.' 
But  when  it  was  argued,  e,g,  by 
the  Dominican  Moneta  (circ.  1240) 
Adveraus  CcUharos  et  Valdenses.ed. 
Bicchini,  p.  402,  that  the  Wal- 
denses  were  not  'successores  Ec- 
clesisB  primitivse,'  and  therefore  not 
'  Ecclesia  Dei/  some  of  them  con- 
tended that  the  sect  had  lasted 
ever  since  the  time  of  pope  Syl- 
vester, and  others  that  it  was  trace- 
able to  the  age  of  the  Apostles : 
see  the  Additions  to  the  Stmma  of 
Kainerio,  in  Bibl.  Pair.  ed.  Lugdun. 
xxv.  264,  and  Pilschdorf,  ConPra 
WcUdenses  (circ.  1444) :  Ibid,  xxv. 
^78.  Schmidt  (n.  287 — 293)  has 
proved  that  history  and  tradition 
are  both  silent  on  this  great  an- 
tiquity until  the  13th  oentury,  and 
that  the  sect  was  really  no  older 
than  Peter  Waldo.  Neander  (viii. 
368,  note)  thinks  Dr  Maitland 
apmewhat  too  sceptical  as  to  the 


genuineness  of  the  Ndbla  LeyezM^  % 
Waldensian  summary  of  doctrines; 
claiming  to  belong  to  A.  D.  1 100.  It 
may,  however,  have  been  written 
at  the  close  of  the  12th  century: 
Schmidt,  p.  290. 

^  As  he  was  himself  no  scholar, 
the  version  was  made  for  him  by 
two  ecclesiastics.  See  a  oontem' 
porary  account  by  the  Dominican 
Stephen  de  Borbone,  extracted  in 
D'Argentr^,  CollecHo  Jvdiciorvm  dt 
Novis  ErroribuSf  qui  ah  iniiio  xU 
8CBC,  usque  ad  an,  1632  in  BceUtia 
proacripti  8wnt,  Paris,  1728,  i.  87. 
The  same  hands  translated  for  him 
'  auctoritates  Sanctorum  multas  per 
titulos  congregatas,  quas  SententiM 
apii^llabant.' 

^  See  the  important  record  of 
their  conduct  at  the  council  of 
Lateran  by  one  who  was  an  eye> 
witness,  Walter  Mapes,  afterwards 
archdeacon  of  Oxford  (i  196).  The 
passage  is  in  his  i>e  Nugit  Cuiri- 
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I  was  not  given,  although  at  present  the  Waldenses      sects. 

t  share  in  the  anathemas  pronounced  on  other  bodies  faiu  to 

iri  included).      They  were   afterwards   condemned,  pS^7i5c<ion. 

er,  in  1184,  by  Lucius  III.''     But  nothing  could 

5  the  sturdy  vigour  of  the  men  who  laboured  at  all 

o  forward  what  they  deemed  a  genuine  reformation 

Church.  Their  principles  were  soon  diffused  m  Rapid  diffusion 
5m  France,  in  Arragon,  in  Piedmont,  in  Lombardy  *,  principles, 
^en  in  the  Ehenish  provinces*.  Insisting  as  they 
;  did  on  the  desirableness  of  personal  acquaintance 
le  Bible,  which,  in  union  with  their  claim  to  exercise 
cerdotal  oflSce*,  constituted  the  peculiarity  in  their 
il  creed,  they  multiplied  translations  into  the  ver- 
r,  and  frequently  surpassed  the  clergy  in  their 
5dge  of  the  Scriptures^.  Innocent  III.  endeavoured 
te  them  with  the  Church  (1210),  and  he  in  part 
led,  forming  his  Waldensian  concerts  into  a  society 
i  Pauper es  Gatholid^;  but  the  majority,  estranged 
secution,  zealously  maintained  a  separate  existence. 
J  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  a  number 
□a  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont®,  where  after  many 

Distinct.    I.    §  xxxi.   (ed.  Eucharist  might  be  consecrated  'a 

1850),  the  title  being  '  De  viro   et   muliere,    ordinate  et  non 

idegiorwm,,^ .  ordinate  :*  and  both  males  and  fe- 

.  primis    ergo  Gatharos  et  males  preached  on  every  side  ('tarn 

)8y  et  eos  qui  se  Humiliatos  homines  quam  mulieres,  idiotse  et 

pares  de  Lugduno  falso  no^  illiterati,   per  villas  discurrentes  et 

BDtiuntur;  Passaginos,   Jo-  domos    penetrantes    et    in    plateis 

Amoldistas  perpetuo  decer-  prsedicantes  et  etiam  in  eeclesiis,  ad 

lathematesubjaoere.'  Mansi,  idem  alios  provocabant.'    Stephen 

7.  de  Borbone  (as  above,  p.  314,  n.  i). 

>    authorities  at   length  in  They   had    a    ministry,    however, 

y  §  83,  n.  8,  %  10.  nominated  by  the  brotherhood,  and 

e  following    passage  is  an  consisting    of     'majorales'    (=bi- 

to    their  progress  in  the  shops?)    and    'barbas'    (=spreach- 

nriiood   of   Trives  (1231) :  ers?) :   see  Gieseler,   §   90,   n.  29. 

ores    erant  sectee  et  multi  Their  ministers  were  married, 

instmcti     erant    ScripivTis  ^  Neander,  Yin.  360. 

quas  habebcmt  in  Theutoni'  ^   Innocent   III.   Epist.  lib.   XI.. 

rulatos,*     Gesta  Trevirorum,  epp.  196 — 198  :  lib.  xu.  epp.  17,  69: 

Lngust.  Tre?ir.  1836.  lib.  xin.  ep.  78. 

They  muntained  (in  the  ^  See  extracts  from  a  record  in 

above  cited,  n.  5)  that  the  the    archives   of   Turin    communi- 
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daxk    vicissitudes    they    axe    surviving    at     the.  preaent 
day\ 

Their  tenets,  which  were  at  the  first  distinguishable  ie 
but  few  particulars  from  those  of  other  Christiaiis^  rapidlj 
developed  into  forms  antagonistic  to  the  common  teachbg 
of  the  Mediaeval  Church*.  The  Vaudois  were  indeed  to 
some  extent  precursors  of  the  Eeformation,  more  especial]^ 
as  it  was  often  carried  out  in  continental  Europe. 

An  allusion  has  been  made  already  to /the  aberrations 
(iSeOHSoT)  of  the  stricter  school  of  the  Franciscans',  of  the  Beghards*, 
and  the  Amoldists'  (or  partisans  of  Arnold  of  Brescia). 
From  the  impulse  which  had  been  communicated  by  the 
authors  of  those  movements  sprang  another  sect,  entitled 
*  Apostolicals','    It  was  confined  at  first  to  Lombardy  and 


The 
ApottolieaU 


cated  by  Krone  in  bis  Frd  Dolcino 
vnd  die  Patarener,  p.  22,  Leipz. 
1844. 

^  They  nuuntained  themselves 
in  Provence  until  1545,  when  by 
uniting  with  the  Galvinists  they 
were  violently  persecuted  and  ex- 
pelled. For  an  account  of  their 
past  sufferings  and  present  condi- 
tion,  see  Gilly's  NcMrative,  &c.  4th 
edition,  and  L^ger,  Hist,  des  Vatidois. 
Their  intercourse  with  CEiColampa- 
dius  and  other  Swiss  reformers,  in 
153O}  is  described  by  Herzog,  pp. 

333—376. 
*  They  denied    the    sacramental 

character  of  orders,  unction,  con- 
firmation, and  marriage,  and  the 
efficacy  of  absolution  and  the  eu- 
charist  when  these  were  adminis- 
tered by  unworthy  persons  whether 
lay  or  derio  (cf.  above,  p.  315, 
n.  6).  They  did  not  acc^t  the 
canon  of  the  Mass,  but  were  in 
&vour  of  more  frequent  (even 
daily)  communion.  They  did  not 
invoke  the  saints,  nor  venerate  the 
cross  and  relics.  They  did  not 
believe  in  any  kind  of  purgatory, 
and  made  no  offerings  for  the  dead. 
They  repudiated  tithes^  the  taking 
of  an  oath,  military  service,  and 
capital    punishment.     They  dispa- 


raged fasting,  all  distinction  of  dap 
('quod  unus  dies  sit  sicat  alinsT, 
and  every  kind  of  decoration  in  tlM 
ritual  or  the  fabric  of  the  church. 
With  regard  to  baptism  their  opis- 
ions  are  not  very  clearly  stated,  but, 
owing  to  their  strong  belief  in  ihe 
necessity  of  actual  preconditions  01 
the  part  of  the  recipient,  they  seem 
at  best  to  have  esteemed  it,  whn 
administered  to  infants,  as  an  emptf 
ceremonial  ('quod  ablatio,  qusd^- 
tur  infantibus,  nihil  prosit ') :  cf.  Ne> 
ander,  vui.  365.  See  on  the  Wat 
densian  doctrines  the  authoritifli 
quoted  above,  p.  313,  n.  7,  andtiie 
Brtracta  from  LimboreJCa  Hittory  if 
ike  Inquisition,  in  Maitland*s  FaeUf 
&c.  pp.  229  sq. 

*  Above,  p.  250. 

*  Above,  p.  254.  Gieseler,  §00^ 
n.  35,  has  pointed  out  some  na- 
tures in  which  the  Beghards,  or, 
(as  they  described  themselves)  'the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit,'  were  akin  to  the  Waldenses; 
and  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter  that 
they  were  progenitors  of  the  Ger* 
man  (not  the  English)  LuUaida^  or 
Lollards. 

*  Above,  pp.  267,  268. 

*  See  Mosheim's  Oesoh.  des  Ajpci' 
td^ordens,  Helm^tadt,  T748.  Afidl, 
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iistricts  of  the  Tyrol.    Its  main  object  was  to  reaKze      sECTa 

j-forgotten   picture   which  the  Bible  seemed  to 

of  a  truly  evangelic  poverty,  and  of  a  Church 

11  the  members,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 

ed  solely  by  the  bonds  of  Christian  love'.     The 

ions  of  the  Apostolicals  were  all,  however,  more 

istempered  by  fanatical  and  communistic  theories^ 

rousing  the  displeasure  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 

ver,  at  length  consigned  their  hapless  leader,  Saga- 

►  the  stake  (1300).    His  able,  but  misguided  fol-^S^/'^"^ 

>olcino,  after  braving  almost  every  kind  of  danger, 

sake  of  his  convictions,  met  the  same  unchristian 

307). 


i^bat  violent,  desoription 
aggie  which  the  'Apos- 
xdted  will  be  foand  in 

Frd  Dolcmo    and   hU 
nd.  1853. 

vinoulo  obedientiffi  ez- 
d  interioris  tantnm.* 
>tti,  pp.  iSasq.y  pp.  213 
gusts  m>m  two  of  Dolcino's 
are  given  in  Muratori, 
r.  ItM,  IX.  450.  The  fol- 
lews,  among  his  other 
B,  shew  that  he  hoped  to 
>t  only  the  purification  of 
y  but  also  the  founding 
e  monarchy:  'Fredericus 
B  debet  relevari  in  impe- 
et  fitcere  reges  novos,  et 
m  papam  pugnando  ha- 
icere  ocddi  com  aliis  oc- 


oidendis....Tunc   omnes    Ghrtstiani 

erunt  positi  in  pace,  et  tunc  erit 
imus  papa  sanetus  a  Deo  missus 
mirabiliter  et  electu8,...et  sub  illo 
papa  erunt  illi,  qui  sunt  de  statu 
Apostolico,  et  etiam  alii  de  dericis 
et  religiosiB  qui    unienter    els...... 

et  tunc  accipient  Spiritus  Sancti 
gratiam,  sicut  acceperunt  Apostoli 
in  Ecclesia  primitiva.'  For  Dante's 
view  of  Doldno  and  his  mission, 
see  JkJV  InfemOy  cant,  xxvin.  55 
sq. 

^  Mariotti,  p.  102. 

^®  Ihid,  p.  396.  In  1320  some 
branches  of  the  sect  of  'Apostoli- 
cals* existed  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  traces  of  them  are  found  in 
Grermany  as  late  as  the  year  1402. 
Ihid.  pp.  314  sq. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


ON  THE  STATE  OP  INTELLIGENCE  AND  PIETY. 


Confining  our  review  to  Western  Christendom*,  in 


MEANS  OF 
GRACE  AND 

j^GE.     which  alone  the  aspect  of  religion  underwent  a  clearij 


New  impuUe 
ieen  to  the 


measurable  change,  we  must  regard  the  present  as  aa 
age  of  great  activity  and  very  general  progress.  Tbc 
>«<«mmint/.  Crusadcs  had  opened  a  new  world  of  intellectual  enter- 
prise; the  fever  of  scholasticism  arousing  all  the  specu- 
lative faculties  had  urged  men  to  investigate  the  grounds  I 
of  their  belief;  while  literary  institutions,  bent  on  further- 1 
ing  the  spread  of  secular  as  well  as  sacred  knowledge,  and  1 
constructed  after  the  illustrious  models  in  ther  Universi^ 
of  Paris,  had  sprung  up  on  every  side*.  A  somewhat 
novel  feature  in  the  works  transmitted  to  us  from  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  should  not  te  overlooked. 
The  literature  of  Europe  until  then  was  almost  everywhere 
exclusively  '  religious,'  or  one  might  affirm  at  least  that 
it  was  nearly  always  penetrated  by  a  strong  ecclesiastical 
element'.  But  afterwards  a  different  class  of  works  were 
published,  which,  if  not  entirely  hostile  to  the  Church,  were 


Literature  not 

exclitsively 

ecclesiastical: 


^  On  the  torpor  and  monotony  of 
the  Eastern  Church  at  this  period 
also,  see  above,  p.  293. 

*  See  above,  25  3.  Colleges  began 
to  be  numerous  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany 
(Mohler,  Schriften,  etc.  11.  6).  This 
imfulse  was  transmitted  as  far  as 
Iceland,  on  the  copious  literature  of 
which,  see  Mallets  Northern  AiiV' 


qtdtieSf  pp.  363  sq.  ed.  1847.  ^ 
two  'general'  councils  of  LsAenOt 
A.D.  1 1 79  (c.  18),  and  A.D,  i«5 
(c.  11),  enjoin  that  a  schoolmaster 
shall  be  provided  in  eYerj  cathednl 
church  for  teaching  the  poorer  clerics 
and  the  young.         , 

^   Capefigue,   UEglise  au  Moya 
Age,  I.  363. 
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«d  to  impair  Its  old  ascendancy  and  to  Imperil  the   means  op 


GRACE  AND 


ions  both  of  faith  and  morals.     Such  were  many     know 

T  FTifK. 

imoroTis  pieces*  of  the  Troubadours,  Trouvferes,  and 


ingers.     Soft  and  polished  as  they  are,  it  is  too    J^J^ 

1  that  their  general  tendency  was  to  produce  con-, 
for  holy  things  and  throw  a  veil  upon  the  most 
ig  sensuality.  The  same  Is  often  true  of  mediaeval 
es',  which,  as  may  be  argued  from  the  copious  list 
Qg  at  the  present  day,  began  to  fascinate  a  very 
►us  circle. 

2  more  earnest  readers  still  preferred  the  ancient 
of  Saints^'     These  after  some  recasting  were,  as  in 

mer  age,  translated  Into  many  dialects  of  Europe.  J^J^"?'*' 
acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  Christianity  might  j^*ZJ2^ 
i  obtained  from  versions  of  the  Bible,  or  at  least 
ain  parts  which  were  occasionally  put  in  circula- 
But  the  most  original   method  now   adopted  for 


Sismondiy  Literature  of  the 

Europe,  c.  iv — vin. ;  Tay- 
^r),   Lays   of  the    Minne- 

passim.  It  appears  that 
he  earliest  of  the  amorous 

the  north  of  France  was 
t  the  schoobuan.  Uallam, 
Eur,  pt.  I.  ch.  I.  §  36.  On 
■ms  of  romances  that  found 
ly  into  the  monasteries  at 
;od,  see  Warton,  Engl,  Poet, 

ed.  1840. 

Ellis,  Specimens  of  Early 
JSomances,     ed.     Halliwell, 

)  Speculum  Historicde  of  Yin- 
'  Beauvais  (Belloyacensis), 
)  Hitioria  Lombardica  sive 
\  Aurea  de  Vitis  Sanctorum, 
bus  de  Voragine  (di  Vira^ 
ere  the  favourite  books  in 
1  Europe.  The  popularity 
atter  (the  'Golden  Legend') 
3d  to  the  time  of  the  Be- 
>n.  A  specimen  of  the  ver- 
hagiolog^  of  this  period  is 
id  by  a  Semi-Saxon  Legend 
Uherine  (among  the  publica- 


tions of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society).  The  date  is  the  early  part; 
of  the  13th  centiury. 

7  e,g.  before  the  year  1100,  the 
Anglo«Normans  bad  translated  into 
their    own  dialect,    in    prose,    the 
Psalter   and  the  Canticles  of  the 
Church;   and  towards    the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  they  seem 
to  haye  possessed  a  prose  version 
of   the  entire  Bible.     But  most  of 
the  sacred  literature  at  this  period 
is  metrical;  e.  g.  the  Ormvlum,  writ- 
ten  perhaps  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
serving  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts.     Other  instances 
are  quoted  in-  the  Preface  to  the 
Wyckliffite  Bible,   p.    iii.     Oxford, 
1850.    The  Historia  Scholastica  of 
Peter    Comestor    (circ.    1190)   was 
very   generally   circulated  both  in 
the  original  and  in  translations.     It 
contains  an  abstract  of  sacred  history, 
disfigured  often  by  absurd  interpo- 
lations and  unauthorized  glosses.  A 
version  of   it,    somewhat  modified 
(1294),  was  known  as  the  first  Frencti 
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MEANS  OP  imparting  rudiments  of  sacred  knowledge  were  dramatic 
exhibitions,  called  *  miracle-plays,'  which  grew  at  length 
into  *  moralities.'  The  object  was  to  bring  the  leading 
facts  of  revelation  and  church-history  more  vividly  be- 
fore the  ill-instructed  mass.  The  infancy,  the  public  life, 
and  crucifixion  of  our  Blessed  Lord  were  the  most  favourite 
topics*. 

It  is  constantly  complained,  however,  even  with  regard 
to  the  more  enterprising  class  of  scholars,  that  the  Bible 
was  comparatively  thrust  into  the  background",  many  of 
BM^ngqfthe  i\^qjj^  sccmiug  to  prefer  the  study  of  the  pagan  writers  or 
the  civil  law,  and  others  giving  all  their  time  to  lectures 
on  the  *  Book  of  Sentences.' 

The  Vaudois,  on  the  contrary,  like  all  the  other  medlse- 
val  sectaries  who  thought  themselves  constrained  to  wrestle 
with  the  evils  of  the  times,  appealed  in  every  case  di- 
rectly to  the  Bible';   and  although  the  meaning  of  the 


JBible,  See  Gilly's  Prrface  to  the 
Bomaunt  Version  of  St  John,  pp. 
xiv — xvii.  Loud.  1848. 

^  See  an  abstract  of  one  of  them 
in  Sismondi,  ZU,  of  the  SotUh  of 
Europe,  I.  931  sq. ;  Mone's  Schau' 
spide  des  MittelaUers,  passim,  Karls- 
ruhe, 1846,  and  Warton*s  ffist.  of 
English  Poetry,  11.  24  sq.,  ed.  1840. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  northern 
missionary  (at  Kiga)  made  use  of 
this  vehicle  in  1204,  '  ut  fidei  Chris- 
tianas rudimenta  gentilitas  fide  etiam 
disceret  oculata:'  Neander,  vn.  52. 
One  of  the  earliest,  and  in  England 
the  very  first,  of  these  theatrical 
pieces  was  a  Ludus  S,  Catharince, 
performed  at  Dunstable  about  11 00: 
Dugdale's  Monast,  11.  184,  new  ed. 

«  Thus  Robert  le  Poule  (Pollen), 
as  above,  p.  283,  read  the  Scriptures 
at  Oxford,  where,  as  weU  as  in  other 
parts  of  England,  they  had  been 
neglected  '  prse  scholasticis : '  cf.  the 
remarkable  language  of  Peter  of 
Blois  (Blesensis),  archdeacon  of  Bath 
(d.  1200),  ep,  LXXVI.    The  follow- 


ing words  of  Boger  Bacon  (quoted 
in  Bulseus,  ffist.  Univ,  Paris,  m. 
383)  are  to  the  same  effect:  'Bie* 
calaureus,  qui  legit  iextum,  suocom- 
bit  lectori  Sententiarum.  Parina 
ille,  qui  legit  Sententias,  habet  prin* 
cipalem  horam  legend!  Becnndom 
Buam  voluntatem,  habet  gooium  et 
cameram  apud  religiosos,  sed  qsi 
legit  JBihliam  caret  his,'  etc. — ^Bot 
on  the  other  hand  numerous  in* 
stances  have  been  coUected,  mors 
especially  by  Ussher  {ffist.  Dog- 
matica:  Works,  ed.  EHrington,  ZU. 
3^7 — 343)>  in  which  the  ancient 
,  reverence  for  the  Scriptures^  as  the 
rule  of  life,  is  very  forcibly  expressed. 
'  It  was  the  principle  of  Peter 
Waldo  to  persuade  aU  'ut  biUis 
legerent,  atque  ex  ipso  fonte  liben- 
tins  haurirent  aquam  salatarem, 
quam  ex  hominum  imparis  lacuniB. 
Soli  enim  Biblise  scripturse  tot  di< 
vinis  testimoniis  omatss  atque  oon* 
firmatffi  conscientias  tuto  inniti 
posse.'  MS.  quoted  by  TJssheri  ai 
above,  p.  331. 
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text  was  often  very  grievously  distorted  in  tLeir  meass  of 
to  establish  a  one-sided  or  heretical  position,  the  ?BnQB. 
impulse  which  had  now  treen   given  to  scriptural - 


Y  was  insensibly  transmitted  far  and  wide  among  "'^J'''  "^ 
lembera   of  the    Chuich    itself*.     At   first,    indeed, 
se   to  which  vernacular   translations   were  applied, 
ned  the  suspicions^  of  the  prelates  and  the  fury  of 
iquiaition.     The  endeavours  to  suppress  them  dated  ^'J^^ 
he  council  of  Toulouse"  in  1229,  allusion  teing  there  f^u 
ed    more  especially  to    the   Romaunt   translations 
ited  by  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo.     But  in  spite 
is    repugnance    on  the   part    of    the    ecclesiastical 
ities,  the  wish  to  draw  instruction  personally  from 


4 


IB  Innocent  III.  (itig),  lil 
141,  after  directing  the  a. 
of  the  bishop   and  chapb 


o  Ibee) 


:eof  a 


a  of  the  Psalter 

Epiatlej^  tie.,  proceeds  as 
:  '  Licet  sutem  Jeaidcrium 
mdi  divinas  Scripturas,  et 
no  eaa  atudium  fulhortandi 
tdendtim  non  aii,  »ed  poiius 
dandvm;  in  eo  tamen  ap- 
merito  ar^endi,  quod  tales 

oonventiouLi  sua  csltbrant, 
I  aibi  pnedtcationis  usurpant, 
tam  simplicitatem  eludunt, 
im  consDrtinm  asperDatitur, 
ibus  Don  iuhtereut.'     A  like 

bad  been  muiiifiisted  aonie 
[fore  (rilo)  in  condemning 
cka  of  the  paothvistic  school- 
BTid  of  DJnanto  {aea  atnvc, 

n.  3)-  The  prohibition  waji 
id  to  kU  '  theolo^cal '  works 
Preneh  language,  David  hav- 
i  trsaalatioDB  for  disaeimaat- 
ipiniona  :  Neander,  vni.  131, 

1.  14.  It  forbids  the  laity  to 
t  Iheir  poBaeasion  any  copy 
books  of  the  Old  and  New 
ent,  except  perLa|>s  the  Fsal- 
1   those  parls   of  the  Bible 


contained  in  the  Breviary  and  the 
Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
most  rijrorously  condemna  the  use 
ot  vernacular  translations.  Bee 
Flenrys  apology  for  this  injunction, 
Bial.  EtxUi.,  !iv.  lksix,  %  5S.  At 
the  council  of  Tarragona  (1734, 
c.  3),  the  censure  is  restricted  to 
all  versions  'in  Romanica:'  t)ut  in 
[146  the  oounoU  of  B^ziers  (Biter- 
rense),  where  the  Cathari  had  been 
most  numerous,  ahsolutely  urge  the 
Inquisition  (c.  36 ;  Manai,  sxm. 
724)  to  takt4  measures  'de  libris  theo- 
logicis  nan  tenendis  elUim  a  lateii  in 
Liliao,  et  neque  ab  ipsia  neque  a 
clericisiniinj!<;ari,'  Itia  remarkable, 
however,  that  notwitbatanding  these 
local  prabibitioni!,  many  parts  of 
the  Bible  were  still  translated  {e.g. 
into  Italian  and  Spanish),  and  ap- 
parently   authorized :    Gilly,    as   a- 

given  for  putting  out  a  new  edition 
of  the  French  'Bible'  (see  above, 
p.  319,  n.  j)  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  of  France  ((364-1380),  was  to 
supplant  the  Waldensian  veraiona  : 
GiUy,  p.  aiii.  Cf.  Buckingham, 
£ibie  ii  tkcMiddle  Agcg,  pp.  43,  46. 
On  tbe  use  made  of  traoelations 
of  the  ScnptutBS  by  the  Roman 
misaionB  to  the  East,  gee  above,  p. 
'35.  1.  7. 
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The  present  age  was  also  far  superior  to  the  last  in 
efficiency  and  number  of  its  public  teachers  \  Every  parish- 
priest,  as  heretofore,  was  bound'  to  inculcate  on  all  the 
children  of  his  cure  at  least  some  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  faith  (by  expositions  of  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  at  last  the 
Ave  Maria,  in  the  vulgar  tongue),  as  well  as  to  be  dili- 
gent in  preaching  to  the  rest'.  But  more  was  now  effected 
through  the  voluntary  labours  of  the  Mendicants*,  whose 
zeal  and  learning  were  employed,  as  they  itinerated  here 
and  there,  in  teaching  simple  truths  of  Christianity  no  less 
than  in  repelling  what  were  deemed  the  shafts  of  misbeM 
A  prelate,  such  as  Grosseteste*^,  anxious  for  the  spiritual 
advancement  of  his  flock  and  painfully  alive  to  the  incom- 
petence^ of  many  of  the  seculars,  occasionally  invited  Men- 
dicants to  aid  him  in  his  holy  task ;  and  even  where  they 
had  no  invitation,  they  considered  that  the  papal  license 


*  We  may  judge  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  instruction  now  afforded 
to  the  working-classes  by  the  fact 
that  all  persons  were  enjoined  to 
go  to  church  (sometimes  under  a 
penalty,  e.g.  council  of  Toulouse, 
A.D.  1229,  c.  25)  on  Sundays,  on 
the  greater  festivals  (see  a  list  of 
them,  Jbid.  c.  26,  or  council  of 
Exeter,  A.D.  1287,  c.  23),  and  on 
Saturday  evenings. 

*  Cf.  above,  pp.  206,  207 ;  see 
also  the  Prcecepta  Commtmia  of 
Odo,  bishop  of  Paris  (circ.  1200), 
§  TO,  in  Mansi,  xxn.  681 ;  the  Sta- 
tuta  Synodal,  of  Bichard  of  Chi- 
chester (1246),  Ibid.  XX  III.  714: 
and  archbp.  Peckham*s  ConstUtUions 
(1281),  in  Johnson,  II.  282  sq. 

'  A  mighty  influence  must  have 
been  exerted  by  the  sermons  of  St 
Bernard,  who  often  preached  in 
the    vernacular    language.     Speci- 


mens of  this  class  are  printed  in 
the  Documens  8ur  VHi^Uiirt  de 
France,  ed.  Le  Roux  de  liocj, 
1 84 1.  On  the  other  famous  prescb- 
ers  of  this  period,  see  Schrockh, 
XXIX.  313  sq.  The  sermons  of 
Berthold,  a  Franciscan  (d.  1271), 
are  said  to  have  produced  a  vcft 
deep  impression  on  aJl  kinds  of 
hearers.  Many  of  them  (surviving 
in  the  vernacular)  have  been  edited 
by  Kling,  Berlin,  1824. 

*  See  above,  pp.  249  sq. 

'  Above,  p.  252,  n.  8. 

^  This  was  also  urged  by  tlie 
apologist  of  the  Franciscan  simI 
Dominican  orders.  He  regarded 
them  as  supernumeraries  especullj 
authorized  by  the  pope  in  an  enter 
gency  to  remedy  the  sad  defecti  of 
the  parochial  priests :  cf.  the  lan- 
guage of  Bonaventura  and  Aqtdiiii 
quoted  in  Neander,  vn.  398. 
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■waa  enougli  to  warrant  tlieir  admisaion  into  any  diocese. 
The  popularity  of  this  abnormal  method  of  procedure  Indi- 
cates the  growing  thirst  for  knowledge;  and  we  must  infer- 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  gross  hypocrisy,  fanaticism, 
and  intermeddling  spirit  which  the  friara  have  too  commonly 
betrayed  In  after  times,  they  served  at  first  as  powerful 
agents  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  for  promoting  in- 
teilectual  culture  and  enlivening  the  stagnant  pulses  of 
religion'. 

It  waa  not  until  this  period  that  the  '  sacramental ' 
system  of  the  Church  attained  its  full  development".  The 
methodizing  and  complete  determination  of  the  subjects 
it  involved  is  due  to  the  abstruse  Inquiries  of  the  School- 
men. Previously  the  name  of  '  sacrament '  waa  used  to . 
designate'  a  ritual  or  symbolic  act  In  general, — Baptism,  < 
Confirmation,  and  the  Eucharist  belonging  to  a  special 
class"".    But  in  the  twelfth  century  the  ordinances  which 


'  The  treatiie  of  Humbert  Ja 
Bomnnia  (circ  1:50),  general  of 
the  DorainiciitiB,  entitled  De  Eru- 
dilione  Pradicalurajn,  is  a,  line  proof 
of  the  earoestDesa  with  wliich  men 
were  eojoined  to  enter  on  the  work 
of  preaching,  though  we  trace  'm 
it  a.  diapoaitian  to  eiagger&te  t}ia 
worth  of  Bennons  as  compared 
with  other  nieaaa  of  grace.  See 
a  review  of  it  in  Neaoder,  vu. 
435  —  44D.  The  following  ia  the 
account  giten  by  the  biographer 
of  Aquioaa  (c.  Tui.  a.  48,  aa  above, 
p.  iSj,  n.  7),  respactiog  hia  atylo 
of  preaching  :  '  Frxdicationea  auita, 
qoibua  phLceret  Deo,  prodesset  po- 
pulo,  aic  fonoabntj  ut  non  eaeet  in 
curiasis  humans  aapientiffi  verbia, 
■ed  in  Bpiritu  et   virtute   aermooia. 


Klee,  Dagmeageach.  Pt.  n.  oh.  yi.,  on 
the  other. 

'  St   Auguatine'a    definition    wad 

gratiffi  viaibiiia  forma'  (Klee,  Ibid. 
1 1):  but  like  Damiani  (quoted  above, 
p.  213,  n.  8),  he  applied  the  word 
'aacramenlum'  very  generallj.  The 
earae  appears  to  have  been  the  oaae 
with  the  word  ^urrij^iai'  in  tha 
Eaatt  altbougii  the  number  of  rltea 
to  which  it  was  in  Btrictneaa  ap- 
pliuable,  was  at  length  reduced  to 
aijL, — baptism,  the  Lord 'a  Supper, 
the  eonaecration  of  the  holj  oil 
{rtKtrii  iiipov),  priestly  ordera,  mo- 
Doatic  dedication  (>iojiax'«^  TiKeiii- 
o-h),  and  tha  ceremonies  relating  to 
tha  holy   dead.      SohrQckh,   XKai. 


iu    ilia 


-119;  I 


'■  +S- 


.  aa  late  as  Babanus  Mau- 
ruB  (De  InsiUui.  Cltricomm,  lib.  I. 
0.  14],  and  Paachaaiua  Radbert  (Z>« 
Corpore  et  Saiiff.  Domini,  c.  3),  and 
BereDgariuB   {Be    " 
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could  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  'sacraments' 
were  found  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  sacred  nmnber 
seven*.  The  earliest  trace  of  this  scholastic  limitation  has 
been  pointed  out  in  a  discourse  of  Otho  the  apostle  of 
the  Pomeranians'  (1124);  and  from  the  age  of  Peter 
Lombard',  Bonaventura,  and  Aquinas,  members  of  the 
Western  Church  were  taught  to  pay  a  large,  if  not  an 
equal,  share  of  reverence  unto  all  the  *  sacraments  of  the 
new  law,' — Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  Peni- 
tence, Extreme  Unction,  Orders,  and  Matrimony.  A  dis- 
tinction was,  however,  drawn  among  them  in  respect  of 
dignity,  specific  virtues,  and  importance*.  Preachers  also 
were  not  wanting  to  insist  upon  the  need  of  faith  and 
other  preconditions  in  all  those,  excepting  infants'*,  who 
were  made  partakers  of  the  sacraments.  Still  it  is  plain 
that  the  prevailing  tendency  of  this  and  former  ages,  as 
distinguished  from  the  period  since  the  Eeformation,  was 
'to  view  a  sacred  rite  far  too  exclusively  in  its  objectiYe 


ander  of  Hales  {Summa,  Pt.  rv. 
Qusest.  vin.  Art.  2)  accepted  the 
scholastic  terminology  he  was  con- 
strained to  allow  that  only  two 
sacraments  (baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist)  were  instituted  by  the  Lord 
Himself  '  secundum  suam  formam/ 
The  same  appears  to  be  the  view  of 
Hugo  de  St  Victor,  in  his  work  On 
the  Sacraments  (above,  p.  282,  n.  7). 
^  See  the  varying  theories  on 
this  point  in  Klee  (as  above),  §  lo, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  ser- 
mons of  the  Franciscan  Berthold 
(as  above,  p.  322,  n.  3),  pp.  439  sq. 

*  Above,  p.  224 :  cf.  Schrockh, 
XXV.  227. 

'  Sentent.f  lib.  rv.  Dist.  i.  sq., 
which  practically  settled  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Western  Church. 
The  sects,  however,  still  continued 
to  protest  against  the  elevation  of  a 
class  of  ordinances  for  which  there 
was  no  express  warrant  in  the 
Bible  {e,g,  the  Waldenses,    above^ 


p.  316,  n.  2). 

*  Klee,  as  above,  §  ir. 

'^  See  the  remarkable  paF»i^e  in 
Peter  Lombard,  Sentent,  lib.  nr.,Di8t 
4,  on  the  benefits  of  baptism  in  the 
case  of  infants.  His  language  im* 
plies  that  the  precise  amount  of 
spiritual  blessing  was  disputed,  and 
that  some,  who  thought  original 
sin  to  be  remitted  in  the  case  of 
every  child,  contended  that  the 
grace  imparted  then  was  given  'io 
munere  non  in  usu,  ut  cum  ad 
majorem  venerint  [i.  e,  cuucti  pa^ 
vuli]  setatem,  ex  munere  sortiantor 
usum,  nisi  per  libera  m  arbitrimn 
usum  muneris  extinguant  peccando, 
et  ita  ex  culpa  eorum  est,  non  ex 
defectu  gratis,  quod  mail  fiani' 
Aquinas  discusses  the  same  point, 
'utrum  pueri  in  baptismo  conse- 
quantur  gratiam  et  virtutes.'  (Sun- 
ma,  Pt.  III.,  Qusest.  LXix.,  Art.  vi.), 
determining  it,  for  the  most  par^ 
in  the  language  of  Augustine. 
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character'  (i.e.  without  n 
to  whom  it  was  applied). 


I  to  the  suaceptibtUty  of  t 


These  feelings  were  in  no  case  carried  out  so  far  as  De/miu 
in  relation  to  the  Eucharist.  The  doctrine  which  affirmed  «/(rann 
a  physical  '  tran substantiation'  of  the  elements  had,  on  the 
overthrow  of  Berengarius',  gained  complete  possession  of 
the  leading  teachers  of  the  West*.  Discussions*,  it  is  true, 
■were  agitated  still  among  the  Schoolmen  as  to  the  exact 
intention  of  the  phrase  'to  transubstantiate;'  hut  the  em- 
phatic sentence  of  tlie  council  held  at  the  Lateran"  (1215), 
designed  especially  to  counteract  the  spreading  tenets  of 
the  Albigensea  and  some  other  sects'',  admitted  of  no 
casuistical  evasion. 

One  effect  of  a  belief  in  tran  substantiation  was  to  dlscon-  J™SiSd^*!' 
tinue  the  original  practice  of  administering  the  Eucharist 


•  The  pbraae  '  ex  opere  operato' 
WM  now  introduced  to  reprKsent 
thia  mode  of  viewing  aftcrameiits ; 
e,  g.  DunB  Scotus  (Seni.  lib.  IV. 
Dial.  I.,  Qitsst.  6,  §  lo)  affiraiB, 
'  Saoramentuni  ex  virtitte  operia  upe- 
y^ti  confert  gratiiUDj  ita  quod  non 
renuiritur  ibi  bonuB  motus  anterior 
qui  mereatur  gratUm ;  sed  eufficib, 
quod  gnscipiena  non  ponat  obicem.' 
I  the  otbec  band  {Samma, 


Pt.  HI.,  QuuMt.  l: 


i.)m 


a  than  the 
*  instrumenfojis  cansa  gratue,'  while 
the  true  agent  is  God ;  '  Deus  Bacra- 
mentis  adLibitis  in  anima  gratiam 
operatur:' ... 'Nihil  potest  caUBBre 
gratiam,  nisi  DeuB.^  ElsBwhere, 
however  (Pt.  HI.  Quaest.  txiK.  Art. 
1 1),  he  arguefl  tha.t  the  '  perfection' 
of  the  Euchariat  ia  not  to  bo  BOUglit 
'in  U8U   Sdelium,   Bed  in  conBecra- 


^  GicBeler  (g  ;7,  n,  5)  has  pointed 
out  an  instance  wliere  the  t«rm 
'  tianBubBtantlatio'  occurs  as  earl; 
as  Damiani  in  his  Expoailio  Canoait 
Mutie,  iu  Uali  Script.  Vet,  Coiltet. 


Ti„  pt.  n.  515,  B™.  tSis).  Other 
inatancea  belonging  to  the  twelfth 
century  have  been  collected  in  Bp. 
Coain'a  Bilt.  Tmmttibitant.  c.  ^,  new 
edit.,  which  ia  an  important  au- 
thority on  the  whale  question. 

°  See  Klee,  as  above,  %  35.  One 
of  the  moBt  independent  writers  on 
the  aubjeot  waa  the  Dominioao, 
John  of  Paria,  (oirc.  1300)  whose 
DdenaiiuUio  de  iMido  ta'islendi  Cor- 
porit  Chrieti  in  tacramertio  allarit 
oiio  qaaia  ail  ille,  g«em  lend  Mcclaia 
waa  edited  by  Allix,  Lond.  16S6 ; 
cf.  Neander,  vn.  473. 

1°  '  In  qua  [t.  e.  Eccleaia]  idem 
Ipse  Sacerdos  eat  et  Sacrificium 
Jeaua  Christus,  cujus  corpus  et  san- 
guis in  aacmmento  altoria  suh  upe- 
oiebus  pania  «t  vini  veraciter  con- 
tiuentur,  transubatantiatis  pane  in 
corpus  et  vino  in  saDguineni  potes- 
tate  divina',  elc.  c.  r.  On  the  con- 
temporary doctrine  ot  the  Eaatem 
Church,  see  above,  p.  103,  n.  8 ; 
Schrockh,  SJtvUI,  71,  73;  Hagen- 
bach,  £  1 97. 

"  Cf.  Palmer's  Trtaliae  D»  tJte 
Chareh,  part  17,  ch.  11,  g  1. 


of  Inh 


ani  Ptety.        [A.ti.  tftj' 


in  both  kinds';  the  reason  being  that  our  Slessed  Lw3 
existed  so  entirely  and  so  indivisibly  in  either  element  thil 
all  who  were  partakers  of  the  consecrated  host  received 
therein  His  Body  and  His  Blood'.  This  novel  theoiy 
was  called  the  doctrine  of  'concomitance:'  but  notwiti- 
standing  all  the  specioua  logic  which  the  schoolmen  urged 
in  its  behalf,  it  waa  not  generally  accepted  till  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Another  consequence  that  flowed  immediately  from  tie 
scholastic  dogmas  on  the  Lord's  Supper  was  the  adoration 
of  the  host.  It  had  been  usual  long  before  to  elevate' 
the  holy  sacrament  with  the  idea  of  teaching  by  a  aymbo! 
the  triumphant  exaltation  of  the  Lord.  A  different  mean- 
ing was,  however,  naturally  imparted  to  the  rite',  where 
men  believed  that  Christ  was  truly  veiled  beneath  the 
sacramental  emblems.  These  in  turn  became  an  object 
of  the  highest  worship,  which  was  paid  to  them  not  onlj 
in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  but  also  when  the   boat 


1  Cf,  atiovB,  p.  «i,l,  n.  8. 

'  Anselm  {^il.  lib.  iv.  ep.  107) 
was  the  firat  who  argued  'in  utra- 
qne  specie  lotum  Christum  aunii.' 
Others,  qaoted  at  length  b;  Gieaeler 
g  77,  n.  u,  11),  foUowed  his  es- 
ample ;  though  the  cup  did  not  bitgia 
to  be  actually  wlihdmvm  team  the 
communicaDta  till  somewhat  later. 
The  stepa  by  which  the  change 
was  finally  accomplished  have  been 
traced  at  length  in  Spittlec  (as 
above,  p.  irj,  d.  8). 

•  Schrockh,  xsvin.  74 :  Klee, 
part  n,  ch.  vi.  %  31  :  L'Airoque, 
IlUt.  of  Iht  Buckariit,  part  1.  oh.  ix. 
Wemay  gather  the  prevailiDg  modes 
of  thought  from  the' AncrenRiwle,' 
written  early  in  the  1,1th  century 
(edited  with  translation  by  Morton  ; 
Camd,  80c.  l8i,l);  'In  the  mass, 
when  the  priest  elevates  God's  body, 
say  theae  verses  standing,  Ecce  satut 
viiaidi,  verbytm  Palrii,  hoitia  vera, 
Fira    caro,    deilaa    integra,    verta 


kneeling  down  before 
an  object  of  worship)  is  said  H 
have  occurred  in  the  thirteenH 
century  (oiro.  I3is).  See  Cmsariu 
of  Heisterbaoh,  De  JUiraailia,  tie., 
Diatogi,  lib.  ix.  c.  51  (quoted  bj 
Neander,  Til.  474).  In  the  IMcnI. 
Gregor.  IX.,  lib,  in.  tit.  sti,  0.  10 
(CorpM  Jmii  Canoa.),  we  Bnd  till 
following  order  of  Honorius  III. 
(dro.  1317}:  'Saoerdoa  vero  qui- 
libet  frequenter  doceat  plebem  snaic, 

elevatur  bostia  salutaHa,  qailibet 
SB  reverenter  incljnet,  idem  facielli 
cum  eam  defurt  presbyter  ad  in- 
firmuni.'  The  Order  ot  St  Clui 
(above,  p.  449,  D,  8)  devoted  then- 
selves  especially  to  the  adoration  of 
the  sacrament.     Capefigqe,  n,  ii. 


was  carried  in  procession  to  tte  sick.     Tte  annual  feast    oobbcp- 
of  Corpus  Christi  (on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday)     abobet 
was  the  point  in  which  these  acts  of  worship  culminated.  F/attuf 
It  was  authorized  expressly  in  a  bull  of  Urban  IV.'  (]  264},  '^'^'"  ""^ 
and  confirmed  afresh  by  Clement  V.  at  the  council   of 
Tiennc'  (1311). 

Although  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  better  class  Pmenrrd « 
oi  mmds  may  have  been  stimulated  in  their  pious  medita-  tramniaum 
tions'  by  thus  realizing  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Crucified,  the  general  effect  of  a  belief  in  transubatan- 
tiation,  and  the  doctrines  in  connexion  with  it,  was  to 
thin  the  number  of  communicants".  The  Eucharist  was 
commonly  esteemed  an  awful  and  mysterious  sacrifice  of 
■which  the  celebrant  alone  was  worthy  to  partake,  at  least 


'  BvnaTlwm,  Ramrmvm,  I.  14/)  sq. 
JjBgdun.  171:1.  It  aoema  to  hava 
oxiflted  Bomflwhat  earlier  in  the 
diocese  of  Li^,  or  at  least  the  in- 
etitalJoD  of  it  WRS  suggested  frotn 
that  quarter.  See  Gett.  Ponti/.... 
Zeodient.,  ed.  ChapeaviUe,  n.  293; 
Jjeodii}  1612. 

»  OUmentm.  Ub.  HI.  tit.  ivi  (in 
the  Gorput  Jw.  Canwi.). 

^  e.  g.  the  treaUse  Be  Sacrament. 
Allcmt,  Pt.  u.  c.  8  (wrongly  aa- 
cribed  to  Anaelm  of  Canterbury  aud 
printed  in  the  old  editions  of  his 
Works):  'Cnm  ergo,  de  came  sua, 
arnaudi  Se  tantam  iogerit  materiam, 
magnam  et  mirificam  animabus  uos- 
tris  eitffi  ahmomam  miniatrat,  cum 
duloiter  recoULpmuB  at  in  ventre 
memorin  recoudimus  quiecunque  pro 
nobis  fecit  et  paasuB  est  Christus.' 
AKcrea  Rode,  p.  a  (Morton's 
transhition) ;  '  After  the  kias  of 
peace  io  the  mass,  when  the  pneet 
consecrates,  forget  tbere  all  the 
world,  and  there  ha  entirely  out  of 
the  body ;  there  in  glowing  bve 
embraco  your  beloved  [Saviour] 
wlio  is  come  down  &om  heaven 
into  your  breast's  bower,  and  hold 
hiin  fast  until  he  shall  have  granted 
whatever  you  wish  for."    Cf.  Nean- 


"  Tho  twenty-firat  canon  of  the 
conncil  of  Lateran  (ms)  is  evi- 
dence of  this  infrequency.  It  en- 
joma  that  all  the  faitiiful  of  ^ther 
BBS  shall  communicate  at  least  once 
a  year,  viz.  at  Easter,  on  pain  of 
ejicommmiication  ('  niai  forte  de  con- 
Biho  proprii  aacerdotis  ob  aliquam 
rationabilem  caueam  ad  tempos  ab 
^us  perceptione  duierit  amtinen- 
dum).  Schrdokh  (sxvni.  iii  sq.) 
has  collected  other  evidence,  shew- 
ing that  in  France  and  England 
attempts  were  made  to  induce  the 
people  to  commuoicatc  three  times  a 
year.  Worthless  priests  now  began 
to  enter  into  pecuniary  contracts, 
biuding  themseivea  to  offer  masses 
(aaj  for  twenty  or  thirty  yeara)  in 
behalf  of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  better  olasa  of  prelates  did  not 
fail,  however,  to  denounce  the  prao- 
tjce.  Ibid.  p.  113,  and  Neander, 
vtl.  4S1.  The  practice  of  adimnister- 
log  tha  Eucharist  to  chilfktfa  was 
difioontinued  from  thia  epoch,  aoarce- 
ly  any  trace  of  it  appearing  after 
the  twelfth  century.  It  was  actually 
forbidden  at  the  council  of  Bordeaux 
(Burdegalense),  A.D.  usSi  c.  S,  bnt 
is  still  retailed  in  the  Eastern 
Church. 
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CORRUP- 
TIONS AND 
ABUSB& 

WwiMp  of 
the  Virgin. 


from  day  to   day.      His  flock  were   present   chiefly  as 
spectators  of  the  rite. 

A  grave  delusion  which  had  shewn  itself  already  in  the 
worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin  was  continued  to  the  present 
age\  It  now  pervaded  almost  every  class  of  Chnstiaiis, 
not  excepting  the  more  thoughtful  Schoolmen*,  and  was 
one  of  the  prime  elements  in  giving  birth  to  what  are 
called  the  institutes  of  *  chivalry."'  The  parallel  indeed 
which  was  established  at  this  time  betwe^i  the  honoim 
rendered  to  St  Mary  and  to  God  himself*  is  a  distressing 
proof  that  in  the  estimation  even  of  her  purest  votaries  she 
was  exalted  far  above  the  human  level  and  invested  with 
prerogatives  belonging  only  to  her  Son.  A  slight  reaction 
may  indeed  have  been  occasioned  through  the  partial  failure 
of  the  effort,  noticed  on  a  previous  page*,  when  the  Fran- 


^  Buckingham,  p.  255 :  'In  the 
1 3th  centuiy  the  universal  reverence 
of  mankind  found  utterance  in  the 
establishment  of  that  order,  whose 
founders  chose  the  title  of  Servites, 
or  Serfs  of  Mary,  as  the  expression 
of  their  joyful  allegiance  to  ?ier 
sovereignty.* 

^  e.g.  Bonaventura,  above,  p.  286. 

^  See  Miller's  History  Philoso- 
phically Illustrated,  II.  14 — 16.  A 
glance  at  the  Fabliaux  (ed.  Le 
Grand)  will  shew  the  awful  way  in 
which  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
was  associated  with  an  almost  dia- 
bolical licentiousness :  see  especially 
the  Contes  Divots^  in  tome  v. 

*  We  see  this  feeling  manifested 
strongly  in  the  Cwrsus  B.  Marioe 
(Neander,  vii.  117,  note),  and  in 
the  compilation  of  the  Psalterium 
Minus,  the  Psalterium  Majus  B, 
Virginis  Marice,  and  of  the  Biblia 
Mariana,  which  (whoever  may  have 
been  the  authors)  were  circulated  at 
this  period  (cf.  above,  p.  286,  n.  2 ; 
and  Gieseler,  §  78,  n.  9,  10,  12). 
Aquinas  first  employed  the  term  hy- 
perdulia  (  =  ' medium  inter  latriam 
et  duliam'),    intending    by  it  the 


peculiar  veneration,  short  of  supreme' 
worship,  which  was  due  to  the  Vir- 
gin as  distinguished  from  all  other 
saints  {Summa^  Secunda  Secunds, 
Qusest.  cin.  Art.  iv.).  He  aflBrms 
elsewhere  (Part  ni.  Qusest.  xxv. 
Art.  V.)  *quod  matri  Kegis  non 
debetur  sequalis  honor  honori  qui 
debetur  Begi;  debetur  tamen  d 
quidam  honor  consimilis  ratione  cu* 
jusdam  excellentise.' 

«  Above,  p.  290.  The  Feasi  qffk 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  (Dec.  8), 
corresponding  with  that  of  her  Ncf 
tivity  (Sept.  8:  cf.  above,  p.  100^ 
n.  4)  was  introduced  in  the  isth 
century,  but  not  made  absolutely 
binding  ('  cujus  celebrationi  non  im- 
ponitur  necessitas;'  Synod  of  Ox- 
ford, A.D.  1222,  c.  8:  Mansi,  xxu. 
II 5 3).  See,  on  the  general  question, 
Gravois,  Be  Ortu  et  Progressu  Culiut 
ac  Festi  Immac.  Concep,  Dei  Ge»t- 
trids,  Luc.  1762.  The  council  of 
Basle  (Sess.  xxxvi. ;  Sept.  1 7,  1439) 
decreed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  was  a  pioos 
opinion,  agreeable  to  the  worship  of 
the  Church,  the  catholic  faith,  and 
right  reason. 
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attempted  to  exact  belief  in  the  immaculate  con-  oorbitp- 

•  TI0N8  AND 

of  the  Virgin  as  an  article  of  faith :  but  it  is  obvious  abuses. 


3  parly  siding  with  Anselm,  Bernard,  and  Aquinas 
numbered  by  the  rest,  and  that  the  general  current 
LOUS  feeling  had  now  set  the  other  way. 
i  number  of  factitious  saints,  abeady  vast",  was  saimjtwwmp. 
ied  by  the  credulity  of  some  and  by  the  impious 
:  others,  who  on  their  return  from  Palestine  were 
circulate  astotmding  tales  among  their  countrymen,  • 
•nish  fresh  supplies  of  relics  to  the  convents   on 
ay.    These  practices,  however,  were  most  warmly 
ted  here  and  there^. 

J  rage  for  pilgrimages  had  not  been  diminished,  Pihrimaget. 
iter  the  idea  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
ly  abandoned^  on  all  sides.  The  less  distant 
were  still  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  superstitious 
fl,  Jittracted  thither,  as  of  old,  by  an  idea  of  light- 
;he  conscience  at  an  easy  cost.    Nor  was  the  sterner  Extreme 

•        1  t*  •  •oil  ^    •  Mceticitm. 

3etic  class  of  pemtents  extmct*:  although  it  seems 


re,  p.  «io:    see  the  very  *  They  frequently  took  refuge  in 

aiogus  Sanctorum,  compiled  some  one  of  the  religious  Orders,  or 

de  Natalibus ;  fol.  Lugdun.  attached  theraselves  to    the    third 

'o  this  period  belongs  the  class  of  the  Franciscans  (see  aboye, 

igend  of  the  i  i^ooo  virgins  p.   '250).     In  the  Eastern  Church 

le  (perhaps  a  mis-reading  the  self-immolation  of  the  monks  as- 

[.  yirgine8=XI  Martyres,  sumed  the  most  extravagant  shapes. 

I.    The  story  was  already  See  Eustathius,  Ad  Stylitam  quen- 

mong  our  forefathers  in  the  dam,  c.   48  sq.   {Ojpp.   ed.   Tafel). 

niry :  see  a  NoTTnan- French  The  pilgrimages  of  Italian  '  Flagel' 

,   c.    Lm.   Cambr.    Univ.  lants*  (1260  sq.)  are  manifestations 

t.  I.  10,  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  West  (Mu- 

le  specimen  occurs  in  the  ratori,  Script.  Rer.  ItcU.  vni.   712). 

De  PignorUms    Sanctorum  The  author  of  the  Ancren  Riwle, 

rt,  abbot  of  Nogent-sous-  who  is  generally  very  stem,   was 

1 1 24):  0pp.  ed.  D'Achery,  under  the  necessity  of  giving  such 

injunctions  as  these  to  the  nuns  of 
ve,  p.  272.  The  feelings  of  Tarente  in  Dorsetshire  :  *  Wear  no 
>  intelligent  pilgrims  may  iron,  nor  hair-cloth,  nor  hedgehog- 
red  from  a  tract  of  Peter  skins ;  and  do  not  beat  yourselves 

De  Hieroiolymitana  Fere-  therewith,   nor  with  a  scourge  of 

e  acceleranda.    See  extracts  leather  thongs,  nor  leaded ;  and  do 

lame  general  character  in  not  with  holly  nor  with  briars  cause 

,  VII.  425 — 427.  yourselves  to  bleed  without  leave  of 


•.of 

:  religion   had   upon 
whole  become  more  joyous  than  was  noted   in  the  font 
'  period. 

The  inSuence  of  the  Schools  had  shewn  itself  again  is 
giving  a  more  scientific  shape  to  the  conceptions 
had  long  been  current  in  the  Western  Church  respi 
penance.  It  is  true  that  many  popular  abuses  of  an 
date'  were  still  too  common  both  iu  England  and 
continent.  They  kept  their  ground  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  made  by  Gregory  VXI,'  and  other  prelates  to  enfotw 
&  worthier  and  more  evangelic  doctrine.  Peter  Ijombard, 
with  the  Schoolmen  generally,  insisted  on  contrition  of  the 
heart  as  one  of  three'  essential  elements  in  true  repeDt- 
anee ; — the  remaining  parts,  confession  of  the  mouth  and 
satisfaction,  being  signs  or  consequences  of  a  moral  change 
already  wrought  within.  According  to  this  view,  humili- 
ation in  the  sight  of  God  is  proved  by  corresponding  acts 
of  self-renunciation,  hy  confession  to  a  priest  (a  usage  ab- 
solutely enjoined  on  all  of  either  sex  at  Lateran*,  1215), 


your  confessor ;  and  do  not,  at  one 
time,  use  too  many  flagellations:'  p. 
419  (Morton's  tranBlatioii)' 

'  Bee  above,  p.  1 1 6 :  and  cf . 
council  oF  York  (1195),  c.  4;  of 
London  (1337),  C.  4;  WilkinB,  I. 
501,  650 ;  Joluisoii,  n.  76,  154. 

'  His  letter  (1079)  to  the  bishops 
and  iMthfnl  of  Britanny  (Hb,  vii, 
ep.  10:  Manai,  IX.  395)  ia  very 
remarkable.  He  argaes  that  true 
repentance  is  nothing  less  than  a 
return  to  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to 
feel  one's  self  obliged  hereaft«r  to 
tha  faithful  performance  of  baptis- 
mal obUgations.  Other  forms  of 
penance,  if  this  change  of  heart  be 
wanting,  are  said  to  be  sheer  hypo- 
crisy. See  also  the  Ephlles  of  Ives 
of  Chartres,  epp,  47,  t-A  \  and  the 
a  of  the  synod  of  Melfi 
(IDS9) :  Mansi,  XX.  724.  The  sober 
~-~m  of  Hildebrand  respecting  mo- 
il may  be  gatberad  from  his 


letter  to  the  abbot  of  Clugi 
Ti  op.  17. 


The  three-told  representation  rf 
penance,  '  contritio  (distingnisbal 
tromatiWlio)  cordis,'  'confessio  onu' 
and  'satiafactio  operis,'  dates  fna 
HUdebert  of  Tours,  e.  g.  Sermo  IT. 
in  Quadragesima,  0pp.  col.  334,  II 
is  also  found  in  Peter  Ijombard  (^!^ 
teni.  lib.  IV.,  Dist.  xn.)  and  in  tin 
schoolmen  generally.  Peter  BlO' 
ensis,  Of,  Ooafatlone  Sacramailiit 
(p,  1086,  ed.  Migne)  haa  tjie  folio"- 
ing  passage:  '  Chrietus  autem  pa- 
gationem  peccatorum  faciens,  noo 
in  judicio.  Bed  in  desiderio,  non  is 
imore,  tria  nobis  por 
icorditer  ssBignaTib 
contritionem,  oria  ooufesBU- 
oamis  affliotiouem,'  cU.  On 
Mnes  'contrition'  and  'attn- 
,'BeeKloB,  partn.  ch.  VI.  6  11. 
Peter  Lombard  (as  above,  SiA 
1.)  asserts  the  neccraify  of  ml 
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)y  perfonning,  in  oljedience  to  liis  will,  a  cycle  of    coBHtp- 
3U3   exercises   (fastings,   prayers,    alms,    and    other     abuses. 
ed  worts).     The  aim  of  these  austerities,  as  well  as 
)f  penance  in  all  cases,  was  to  expiate  the  '  po^na,'  or 
\mporal  effect  of  sins  which,  it  was  argued,  cleavca 
.  offender,  and  demands  a  rigoroTis  satisfaction,  even 
the  eternal  consequences  of  them  (or   the  'culpa') 
jinittcd  freely   by    the   pardoning  grace    of  Christ", 
any  as  neglected  to  complete  this  satisfaction  in  the 
it  life  would  find  a  debt  remaining  still  to  he  dis- 
sd  in  purgatory, — apprehended   by  the   Schoolmen 
lace  of  discipline  to  which  the  spirits  of  tlie  justified, 
ley  alone,  have  access. 
rter  Lombard  also  dealt  a  heavy  blow  on  those  who  AtietHtum. 
saggeratcd  the  effects  of  sacerdotal  absolution".     He 
aiued  that  any  sentence  of  the  priest  was  valid  only 
far  as  it  accorded  with  the  higher  sentence  of  the 
But  in  the  many  a  distinction  of  this  kind  was 
>  often  disregarded,  and  the  errors  into  wliich  they 


on,  '  si  ailBit  facaltss :'  bot 
t  oonialiar  authority  abao- 
[«manding  it  of  every  one, 
am  ad  anDoa  dtacretionia 
lit,'   a   ths    Coneil.    later. 

c.  It.  See  the  arguments 
bias  in  the  Sumtna,  pnrt  m. 

ixxxrv.  sq.  The  practice 
isBuig  to  taffiR^n  vBfl  allowed 
>me  oases,  but  in  the  tliir- 
entucy  such  acta  were  judged 
m-sacramental :  see  GieeeTer, 
;,  n.  «  :  Klee,  as  above,  §  19. 

TJolent  controvetsy  whicli 
ip  at  thia  period  in  the  Ja- 
DommunioD  respecting  the 
r  of  auricular  coufeSBion,  Bee 
pattern  Ckv,rek,  n.  a6i  sq. 

Aqninas,  {Samiaa,  Pt.  lie 
ent.    QuBBt.  xmi.  Art.  1) : 


I  ad  calpam,  et  per  c 


atema,  quEe  simnl  cnm  culpa  di- 
tnittitnr  ex  vi  claviuni,  ex  pasBione 
Chrieti  efficaciam  habentium,  auge- 
tur  gratia,  et  remittitur  Im^oralis 
piEua,  CQJUH  reatus  adhuc  remanae- 
rat  post  culpfe  remissionem :  Don 
tamen  tota,  sicut  in  baptismo,  aed 
pan  ejus, '  rio. 

possumus,  quod  solus  Dens  dimit- 
tit  peccata  et  retinet :  et  tomen 
EccleaTGB  contulit  potestntam  !i- 
gandi  et  solvendi.  Sed  aliter  Ipse 
sol  I  it    vel     ligat,     aliter     Eccleaia. 

peccatum,  quia  et  antmam  niundat 
sb  ititeriDn  macula,  et  a  debits 
mtanue  niortie  solvit.  Non  antem 
hoc  sacerdntibua  concessit,  gjiilim 
iamen  tribail  poteitaltn  solvendi  et 
ItgandiT  i.  f.  ogtcndmdi  homincB  li' 
galas  vel  aoltifns,  SenteiU,  lib.  IV. 
Diet.  xvni.  Thia  view  wa«,  how- 
ever, far  &oin  general :  of.  Klee,  §  8. 
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coRRur-    fell  would  find  abundant  countenance  in  some  proceedingr  I 
■*spasa.     of  the  Church  itself.     Indulgences,  for  instance,  purportinj  I 

iitduiamca.     to  lessen  the  amoitnt  of  satisfaction,  or,  in  other  wordfl, » I 
act  as  substitutes  for  penitential  exercises',  were  now  issMdl 
by  the  popes,  in  favour  of  all  Western  Cliriatendom,  wha 
it  was  necessary  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  the  Crusaders,  ii 
advance  the  interest  of  the  Roman  see.     The  earliest  g 

^^""""f  of  'plenary'  indulgences  ia  due  to  Urban  II.'  (1095). 
was  discovered  also  that  a  treasuiy  of  merits",  rising  chid 
out  of  Christ's,  but  partly  out  of  those  whicli  others,  Ij 
Hia  grace,  had  been  enabled  to  contribute,  were  now  plai 
at  the  disposal  of  the  popes,  who  could  allot  them  tod 
needy  members  of  the  Church  as  an  equivalent  for  V 
completed  penance.  A  gigantic  illustration  of  these  prift^ 
ciples  recun-ed  in  1300,  which  Boniface  VIII.  appointei 

ran-  ofjKbaa.  as  the  year  of  Jubiice'.     A  plenary  indulgence  was  then 


'  Bee  above,  p.  3 16. 

'  Council  of  Clermont,  c.i:'  Qui- 
canquB  pro  Bala  (JeTotione  noa  pro 
honoris  vel  pecuniie  adeptione,  ad 
liberandam  Ecclesiam  Dsi  Jerusaleiu 
proftctua  fuerit,  iter  illud  pro  omni 
piBnileiitia\ei\nptUelur:'  Mansi,  xx. 
816:  cf.  uibbmi,  ed.  Milman,  v. 
413  sq.  The  fearful  relaxation  of 
morak  !□  tfae  great  bulk  of  tbe  Ciu- 


uden 


iictiTB  « 


practice.  Bee  Aventi- 
Dus,  Annal,  Soioram,  lib.  tii.  u.  5, 
edit.  Gundling.  Innocent  III.  bim- 
seK  (uis),  in  Daretal.  Grig.  IX., 
lib.  V.  tit.  xxs.viu.  c.  n,  was  obliged 
to  limit  the  oitension  and  number 
of  indulgences,  and  Innocent  IV. 
(1146),  in  Manei,  xxiu.  600,  con- 
fesaes  that  some  of  the  Crusaders 
'  cum  deberent  ab  excesaibus  absti. 
nere,  propter  liberiatem  tii  indulfam, 
furtn,  homiddia,  raptua  mulierum, 
et  aiia  perpetrsnt  dctestanda.'  Tho 
inability  of  the  populace  to  enter 
into  the  scholastic  diatincUoDB  on 
ingularl;  illuatiated 
by    tlia    language    of   William    of 


Auxerre,  who  viewed  the 

of  the   Church  aa  a  kind  of  '\ 

&aud.'     Neander, 

»  '  Theaaurua 
'  ThcBaitrua  suparerogationia  i . 
fectonmi.'  The  first  advocates  d  I 
this  notion  were  Alexfttider  of  Hula  I 
and  Albert  the  Great  (sea  eilncK  I 
iuGieselsr,  g&t,  n.  15— 18I.  i"' 
regard  to  bouIh  in  purgatory  it 
coutended  that  indulgences  do  ml  1 
apply  atMTdw-itctfiiw  but    i  ■"•^ 

i.e.  not  directly,    but  in    . 

the   suffrages  which    are   i , 

their    behalf   by   the    living,    \ 
question  is  diacusaed.  at  Length  ^ 
Aquinas    (Samma,    Pt.   nx.  St^flt  1 
meni.  Qmeat.  LXsi.  Art.  10), 

•  See  the   BaU   ia  the  L 

gonial  Communea  {Corp.  Jvr.Caiai.],    ] 
lib.    V.    tjt.    II.    c.     I.      The    popt 
grants   to  all  who  are   penitent  or 

quelibet  ceuteslma  secuturo  atmiii 
non  solum  plemuu,  sed  Urgionm, 
imo  pleoissimata  oniuiam  : 
veniam  peooatoram,' 
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Id  oat  to  eveiy  Christian,  who,  for  certain  days,  should  com 
inctoally  worship  at  the  tomts  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  abtti 
be  news  of  this  festivity  were  spread  on  every  side, 
tracting  a  tumultuary  host  of  pilgrims',  male  and  female, 
bo  set  out  for  the  metropolis  of  Western  Christendom, 
:  search  of  what  tliey  hoped  might  prove  itself  a  general 
nnesty,  at  least  for  all  the  temporal  effects  of  sin,  both 
neent  and  to  come. 

In  that  and  other  like  events  we  see  the  characteristic  conwa* 
stares  of  the  age.  It  was  an  age  of  feverish  excite- "J**  f 
ent,  where  the  passions  and  imagination  acted  far 
ore  strongly  than  the  reason,  and  accordingly  it  teemed 
ironghout  with  moral  paradoxes.  Elements  of  darkness 
lid  of  light,  of  genuine  piety  and  abject  superstition,  of 
rtreme  decorum  and  unblushing  profligacy,  of  self-sacrifice 
[iproaching  almost  to  the  apostolic  model  and  of  callous- 
B^  that  bordered  on  brutality,  are  found  not  only  in 
pmediate  juxtaposition,  but  are  often,  as  it  seems,  amal- 
imated  and  allied.  The  courtly  knight  devoted  to  the 
pecial  honour  of  the  Virgin,  but  most  openly  unchaste, 
ke  grasping  friar,  the  Inquisitor  consigning  to  the  faggot 
pen  whom  he  had  just  been  labouring  to  convert,  the 
^j  reclnae,  the  pleasure-hunting  pilgrim,  the  Crusader 
lending  on  the  blood-stained  threshold  of  the  Sepulchre 
ind  then  disgracing  by  flagitious  deeds  the  holy  sign  he 
ad  emblazoned  on  his  armour, — these  are  specimens  of 
^  deplorable  confusion  to  be  traced  in  all  the  ruling 
lodes  of  thonght. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  should  remember  that  anom- 

which  differ  only  in   degree  present   themselves  in 

■  age   of  Christianity,  nay,  more  or   less,   in   every 

lan  heart ;  and  that  in  spite  of  very  much  to  sadden 

perplex  us  in  our  study  of  the   Middle  Age,  there 
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CORRUP- 
TIONS AND 
ABUSBS. 


is  enough  in  men  like  Anselm,  Bernard,  Louis  IX.  rf 
France,  Aquinas,  Grosseteste,  and  if  we  include  the  gentler 
sex,  Elizabeth  of  Hessia,  Hedwidge  of  Poland,  and  a  host 
of  others,  to  attest  the  permanence  of  Christian  truth  and 
real  saintliness  of  life. 


HE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  FROM  THE  TRANSFER 
OF  THE  PAPAL  SEE  TO  AYIGNON  UNTIL 
THE  EXCOMMUNICATION  OF  LUTHER. 


1305—1520. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


MISRIONS. 


Introduction 
of  the  Oospel 
into  LUhttU' 
nia: 


§  1.    GRO  WTH  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

The  Gospel  of  our  Blessed  Lord  was  now  *  in  truth  or 
in  pretence'  accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of  European 
tribes,  although  in  much  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  in 
Eussia^  and  the  modern  Turkey*,  its  ascendancy  was 
broken  or  disputed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Cross. 

AMONQ    THE   LITHUANIANS. 

Almost  the  only  district  of  importance  which  remained 
entirely  in  the  shade  of  paganism  was  the  grand-duchy  of 
Lithuania',  peopled  by  a  branch  of  the  Sarmatian  family*, 
in  close  relation  to  the  Slaves'^.  As  early  as  1252  we  read' 
that  Mindove,  the  son  of  a  Litbuanic  chief,  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  and  Vitus,  a  Dominican,  appears  to  have 


^  The  Mongols  were  not  expelled 
till  1462  ;  see  above,  p.  131. 

^  Constantinople  itself  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Muhamroedans, 
May  29,  1453  ;  the  last  refuge  of 
the  Christians  being  the  church  of 
St  Sophia,  which  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  mosque.  Gibbon, 
VI.  31C8  sq.,  ed.  Milman. 

'  Hither  had  fled  a  remnant  of 
the  Prussians,  who  still  clung  to 
heathenism :  above,  p.  -23-2,  n.  4. 

*  Numbers  of  their  kinsmen  in 
the  East,  instead  of  realizing  the 
hopes  of  Catholic  and  Nestorian 
missionaries  (cf.  above,  p.  234), 
shewed  a  stronger  leaning  to  Moi- 
hammedanism.  See  Mosheim,  HUt, 
Tartar,  Ecd.^  pp.  90  sq.    In  China 


also  Christianity  was  weU-nigh  sub- 
verted in  1369  (above,  p.  235,  n.  8), 
and  the  subsequent  irruptions  (1370 
— 1400)  of  Timur  (or  Tamerlane), 
an  ardent  patron  of  the  Persian 
(anti-Turkish)  sect  of  the  Muham- 
medans,  while  they  proved  instni- 
mental  in  curtailing  the  Ottoman 
power,  were  no  less  fatal  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel.  See  Gibbon, 
VI.  178  sq.,  ed.  Milman. 

'^  Dr  Latham's  Ethnology  of  Eu- 
rope, pp.  154  sq.,  Lond.  185a. 

«  DoUinger,  ill.  285,  286:  but 
cf.  Schrbckh,  xxx.  496.  Kusaian 
influences  had  also  been  exerted 
on  the  other  side  and  in  a  milder 
spirit.    Mouraviev,  p.  42. 


gone  thither,  at  the  bidding  of  pope  Innocent  TV.,  as 
missionaiy  bishop :  but  ere  long  the  influence  he  exerted 
waa  reversed,  and  scarcely  aught  is  heard  of  Christianity 
in  Lithuania  until  1386,  In  that  year  Jagal,  or  Jagello', 
the  grand-duke,  whose  predatory  inroads  had  been  long 
the  terror  of  his  Polish  neighbours,  entered  into  an  alii-  ""W* ' 
ance  with  them,  on  eondition  that  he  should  espouse  their  i*"™^- 
youthful  monarch,  Iledwige,  and  should  plant  the  Church 
in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  Jagal  was  baptized  at 
"Cracow"  (1366),  by  the  name  of  Vladislav,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Bodzanta',  the  archbishop  of  Gneseu,  and 
a  staff  of  Polish  missionaries  headed  by  Vasillo,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  he  soon  extinguished  the  more  public  and 
revolting  rites  of  paganism.  But,  strange  to  say,  the 
Tvork  of  the  evangelist  was  maiuly  undertaken  by  the 
duke  himself",  tlie  missionaries  having  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  the  native  dialects.  The  change  produced  was, 
therefore,  nearly  always  superficial",  though,  as  time  went 
on,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wilna",  where  the 


'  The  chief  original  authority  on 
the  couTeraiun  of  Litiiu&iiia  is  the 
Hiitoria  Pohniis  of  John  Dlugoaa 
(aoinon  of  Craoow,  who  died  i^Bo), 
ed.  Lipa.  ipi,  lib.  X.  -pp.  96  sq. 

*  Some  of  his  retinue  who  had 
been  formerly  haptiaad  acoordnig 
tn  Greek  ritee  could  not  be  ioduced 
'ad  ilsrandum,  vel,  iit  aignificatlori 
verbo  utar,  ad  snpplendnm  bap- 
liama.'     Ibid.  p.  104. 

•  Wiltaoh,  II.  261. 

'"  The  following  entry  of  the 
Polish  ahronicler  ia  in  numy  ways 
iDstmotive  r  'Per  dies  autem  ali- 
quot de  artioulie  (idei,  quos  credere 
oportet,  et  Omtione  Dominica  at- 
que  syTQl>o1o  per  aacerdoteB  Polo- 
nonini,  magis  tamen  pec  Wladialai 
regis  [  ?  operam],  qui  lingoam  gen- 
tiB  Doverat  et  cui  facilius  asaentie- 
bat,  edocta,  aacri  baptisniatig  unda 
renata  est,  largiento  Wladisiao  regB 
singulis  ei  popularium  numero  post 
BUBceptum  baptiema  de  paiino  ar 
U.  A. 


Polonia  adduGto  novas  Testes,  tuni- 
cas, et  [ndumeDta :'  p.  1 10.  Tlie  hap- 
tiama  were  performed  by  aprinlding 
a  large  mass  oF  the  people  at  onee, 
to  aU  of  whom  waa  given  the  same 
obriatiaa  naiae,  e.g.  Paul  or  Peter. 

'^  In  the  middle  of  tbc  (itleenth 
century,  serpent-warship  ^'as  still 
dominant  in  many  diEtricts  (sea 
.£!neas  Sylvius,  De  Statu  Earapa, 
c.  ■26,  pp.  ?;5  aq,,  Hulmetad.  1699) : 
and  tracea  of  heatheniam  are  re- 
corded even  in  tUe  aixteenth  cen- 
tury (»ee  Lucas  David,  Freua. 
Ohronik.  fld.  Hemiing,  vn.  205), 

1*  The  Bee  was  founded  in  1J87, 
in  which  year,  according  to  a 
chronicler  [quoted  by  RaynaUus, 
ad  an.  ^  15),  Lithuania  pa^ed  orer 
'  ad  eccleaiffi  Bomans  obedientiam, 
optimi  principis  auctoritate  induota.' 
The  biahop  waa  placed  in  immediate 
Buhjection  to  the  papal  see,  without 
B  metropolitan. 


MiBsioKs.    bishops  lived,  was  gradually  pervaded  hy  a  knowledge  of  I 
'       the  tiuth. 


AMONG    THE    SAMAITES   AND    LAPPS. 

The  arms  of  the  Teutonic  knights'  had  forced  a 
into  the  region  occupied  bj  the  tribe  of  Samaites  (Si 
gitee),  which  are  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  aa' 
and  half-chriatian  race  of  Samoeida',  at  present  bordei 
on  the  Arctic  circle.  The  alight  impression  thus  prodt 
was  afterwards  extended  (1413)  by  the  labours  of  a 
nian  priest  named  Witliold'.  He  was  consecrated  bit 
of  Womie  or  Miedniki'  (?  1417),  but  nambera  of  his 
appear  to  have  immediately  relapsed.  The  date  of 
final  conversion  is  unknown. 

The  Lapps,  a  kindred  tribe'  inhabiting  the  northern- 
most extremity  of  Scandinavia,  had  submitted  to  the 
thriving  state  of  Sweden  in  1279.  From  tiience  pro- 
ceeded Christian  missions,  more  particularly  in  the  time 
of  Hemming",  primate  of  Upsala  (1335),  who  founded  the 
first  church  at  Tomea,  and  baptized  a  multitude  of  people, 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  sixteenth  and  two  following 
centuries'  that  Christianity  became  the  popular  religion. 


AMONG    THE    KUMANIANS. 


These  were  members  of  a  Turkish  family"  who  entered 
Europe  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  upon  the  track 
of  the  Magyars.    They  settled  more  especially  in  "Volhyni* 


'  Above,  p.  2^1. 

'  Schriickh  deni 
498),  but  assigDB  II 
tbo  other  huad  it  is  indleputable 
that  the  SajnoaidB  (a  section  of  the 
Ugrian  raoe)  bad  formerly  dwelt  in 
mors  southern  latitudes :  cf.  La.- 
tham,Elhncihiffii  of  £ar<ipe,'cip.i66an. 

'  DlugoBs,  as  above,  Ub.  xr.  [i]i, 
3^1  gq. 


above,  p.  337,  n.  u),  but  owing  to 
the  troubles  of  tha  period,  was  mX 
actually  filled  until  1417:  cf .  Wiltaeh, 

'  Latham,  aa  above,  p.  ifj, 

'  See  Schetfer's  Lapponda,  c  i, 
pp.  63  sq.,  Fraticof.  1673, 

'  Gaerike,  Sirchengesch.  n.  35S, 
356,  Halle,  1843.  On  the  wito 
labours  of  Russioa  monki,  M 
Mouraviev,  pp.   70,   97. 

°  Latham,  as  above,  p.  147, 


itA  of  the  Church. 

Moldavia,  -where,  unlike  a  numter  of  their  kinsmen 
became  Muhammedana,  they  clung  to  a  degraded  form 
ganism*.  In  1340  some  Franciscan  missionaries,  who 
been  established  in  the  town  of  Szeret  (in  Bukhovinia), 
assassinated  hy  tlie  natives.  To  avenge  this  barbarous 
g  an  army'"  of  Hungarian  crusaders  marched  into  the 
ict  and  compelled  a  large  proportion  of  the  heathen  to 
t  the  Christian  faith  and  recognize  the  Roman  pontiff". 
all  Moldavia  was  ere  long  subdued  by  the  Walla- 
18,  the  new  'converts'  passed  thereby  into  the  juris- 
)n  of  the  Eastern  Church". 

THE   CANARIES   AND   WESTERN    AFRICA. 
'he  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  had  opened  Jj 
,w  field  for  missionary  zeal.     Incited  by  the  ardour  % 
■ince  Henry",  they  discovered  the  important  island  of 
eira  in  1420.     Other  efforts  were  alike  successful ;  and 
184  Bartolomfe  Diaz  ventured  round  tlie  southern  point 
Lfrica,  which  was  significantly  termed  the    '  Cape  of 
I  Hope.'     The  ground-work  of  their  Indian  empire 
established  in  1608  by  Alfonso  Albuquerque,    Mean- 
e  the  authors  of  these  mighty  projects  had  secm'ed  the 
itenance  and  warrant  of  the  pope,  on  the  condition  that 
rever  they  might   plant  a  flag,   they   should  be   also 
ma  in  promoting  the  extension  of  the  Christian  faith". 


heoordhig  t 


a  {Conlinttalio,  I. 
I,  ths  iTcIiblBhop  of  Gran  bad 
It  year  baptized  tbs  king  of  tba 

bnt  it  does  not  appear  tbat 
Uanitj  was  genBrnlly  adopted 
later  period:    cf.    Sclircjckli, 

fee  the  native  Chronicle,  o.  46, 
iwandiner'a  ScriiH.  Her.  Ev.n- 

L  L*i>n  biahoprio  wag  placed 
erot   in    1370   by  TJrbau    V.; 

eh,  u.  300.  340. 


'*  Ihid.  pp.  3+0,  340- 

'^  Se6  Mariana,  Hill.  General  de 
ffspoiui,  lib.  KSV,  0.  II  (II.  166  aq., 
Madrid,  1678). 

'*  Tbe  &at  airangemeDt  of  tbia 
kind  waa  made  b;  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal witl«  Eugenius  IV.  in  1*43. 
Othur  iiiBCanceaare  cited  in  ScbrOckb, 
SXX.  joj,  J01.  Muiaca  (lib<  XxTi. 
o.  17)  apeaka  as  if  it  were  a  lead- 
in(f  object  of  tbe  enpeditions  'Llovar 
la  luE  del  Evaneelto  a  lo  poEtrcro 
ido,  y  4  la  India  Oriental." 
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MISSIONS. 

Apathy  in 
regard  to 
tMstions* 

ConvenUmof 
the  Canary 
Iriandt. 


Christianitp 
on  the  coast 
of  Guinea. 


This  pledge,  however,  was  but  seldoni  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  present  period ;  an  immoderate  lust  of 
wealth  and  territorial  grandeur  strangling  fot  the  mo6t 
part  every  better  aspiration.  The  Canary  Islands  are 
indeed  to  be  excepted  from  this  class.  A  party  of  Fran- 
ciscans^  about  1476,  attempted  to  convert  the  natives ;  and 
a  letter'  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  attests  their  very  general  sue-  jj 
cess,  at  least  in  four  of  the  southern  islands.  The  same 
missionaries  penetrated  as  far  as  the  *  western  Ethiopians,' 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea*.  And  soon  after,  in  1484,  when 
traffic  had  been  opened  with  the  Portuguese,  the  seeds  of 
Christianity  were  scattered  also  to  the  south  of  Guinea, 
in  Congo  and  Benin*.  But  on  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  a  passage  round  the  Cape,  the  speculations  of  the 
western  merchants  were  diverted  into  other  channels. 


Discovery  of 
America. 


IN   AMERICA. 

Columbus,  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  landed  on  the  isle  of  San  Salvador  in  1492; 
and  five  years  later,  a  Venetian,  Cabot  or  Gabotta,  who 
had  sailed  from  England,  ranged  along  the  actual  coast 
of  North  America,  and  was  indeed  the  first  of  the  adven- 
turers who  trod  the  soil  of  the  new  continent*.  In  1499 
Brazil  was  also  added  to  the  empire  of  the  Portuguese, 


antagonistic  forms  of  Christianity. 
Thus  in  India,  the  Portuguese  la- 
boured to  repress  the  'Syrian'  Chris- 
tians (above,  p.  30)  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar  (seeGeddes,  Hia.  of  Church 
of  Malabar  J  p.  4,  Lond.  1694);  and 
Uie  same  spirit  dictated  the  first  in- 
terference of  the  Portuguew  in  the 
Church  of  Abyssinia,  extending  over 
half  a  century  (1490  sq) :  Neale^ 
East.  Church,  ii.  343  sq. 

^  Raynaldus,  ad  an.  1476,  §  21. 

'  'Peroepimus  quod  jam  Divina 
oooperante  gratia  ex  aeptem  ipsa- 
mm   Canarifld    insulis    habitatores 


quatuor  earundem  insulanim  ad 
fidem  conversi  sunt :  in  Aliis  vero 
convertendis  tribus  non  pauca  sed 
magna  expectatur  populomm  et  gen- 
tium multitude  convert! ;  nam  qui 
Deum  hactenus  non  novemnt,  mcido 
cupiunt  catholicam  fidem  suBcipere, 
ac  sacri  baptismatis  unda  reoaad,' 
etc.    Quoted  in  Wiltsch,  §  522,  n.  i. 

^  Kaynaldus,  ad  an.  1476,  §  21. 

^  Ibid,  adan.  1 484,  §  82 :  Sduockh, 
XXX.  503. 

^  Cf .  the  interesting  tradition  no- 
ticed above,  p.  i  ip,  n.  8. 


— 1B20] 
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K  and  afterwards,  in  1620,  Magalhaena  achieved  the  circura-    missions, 

I   navigation  of  the  globe.      Yet  owing  to  tha  imbecility, 

I   the  sloth,  and  moral  blindness  of  the  Church  in   Spain 

P    and  Portugal,   these   conquests  did   not   lead   at  first  to 

t     any  true  enlargement   of  her  borders.     What  waa  done 

*     ostensibly  for  '  the  conversion  of  the  Indiana'  tended  rather  Famtidm 

■  to  accelerate    their   ruin'.      The   fanatic    temper    of  the  'o-wu*™": 
t     Spaniard,  maddened  as  he  waa  by  recent  conflicta  with 

■  the  infidel  at  home,  betrayed  him   into  policy  on  which 
i_    -we   cannot   dwell   without   a   shudder.     Multitudes   who 

did  not  bend  to  his  impevioua  will  and  instantly  renounce 

the  ancient  auperstitiona,  were  most  brutally  massacred, 

while  slavery  became  the  bitter  portion  of  the  reat'.     Their 

only  friend  for  many  years  was  an  ecclesiastic,  Bartoiomfe  '.^^^ 

de  laa  Casas,  who  in  sojourning  among  them  (till  1516) 

drew  a  harrowing  picture  of  the  national  and  social  wrongs 

he  struggled  to  redress*.     Some  measures  had  indeed  been 

taken  for  disseminating  Christian  principles  and  lightening 

the  yoke  of  the  oppressed.     The  pope  already  urged  this  Au/mputo 

point  on  making  grants  of  territory"  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  ""'■■""■ 

and  Portugal.    At  his  desire  a  band  of  missionaries'",  chiefly 

of  the  Mendicant  ordera,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action ; 


"  The  title  of  tlie  CODternporary 
work  of  Bartoloiufa  de  las  Caeas, 
an  ejewitnoBS,  is  patheticallj  true: 
Rdaaaa  rU  la  datraicion  de  lot  In- 
dioJt,  See  an  aceoimt  of  him  and 
Ilia  -writinge  in  Presoott'a  ConqKeit 
of  Madeo,  I.  318  sq.  Load.  1850. 
He  declaree  tliat  in  forty  ycara  bis 
fellow-conntrynien  had  mafisacred 
twelre  millionB   of  the   natives  of 

7  The  Thucalans  sioBC,  at  the  m- 
commendation  of  Cortes,  mere  ex' 
emptad  from  the  system  of  repar- 


niards  to  transport  t,  tnultitade  at 
Negroes  from  tha  coast  of  Africa. 
TI1U8  started  the  inhuman  '  slave- 
trade.' 

»  Above,  n.  6.  Ho  finally  ra- 
treated,  almost  in  despair,  to  a  con- 
vent at  St  Domingo.  His  dislike 
:ver,  shared  by 


Domi 


age. 


I      (0. 


Praseott,  i 
jS*.  At  first  the  bondage  of  the 
conquered  waa  mnnt  abject,  but  the 
empoTor  Charles  V,  consented  to  Its 
mitigation,   and  alloned   the  Spa- 


s  the  '  abolitionists '  of  tliat 


Alexander  VI.  affectod  to  do 
this  (1493),  '  de  nostra  mera  llba- 
ralitate  ac  da  apostolicce  poteststis 
plenitudine  : '  Kaynaldus,  ad  an. 
'493,  §19:  of.  Mariana,  lib.  XXVt. 
c.  i  (11.  1S4].  In  the  same  year  he 
sent  out  misBionaiies  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  the  natives,  S  34. 
"  Prescott,  in.  2 18  (note). 
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MieaioNB.  and  in  many  of  the  ordinances  which  prescribe  the  seme 
of  the  Indians,  it  ia  stipulated  that  religious  training  shull 
be  added.  But  these  measures  seldom  took  effect.  In 
1620  only  five  bishoprics'  had  been  established,  andtlie 
genuine  converts  were  proportionately  rare :  although  il 
should  be  stated  that  upon  the  tinal  settlement  of  Mexico, 
the  conqueror  had  begun  to  manifest  a  deep  solicitade 
for  the  rehgious  welfare  of  his  charge'. 

COMPULSORY  CONVERSION    OF    MUHAMMEDANS    AND   JEWS. 

A  series  of  reactions  dating  from  an  earlier  period  had 
confined  the  Moorish  influence  to  a  corner  in  the  south 
of  Spain ;  and  when  the  royal  city  of  Granada  ultimately 
'***'«^'  bowed  beneath  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
1492,  it  was  their  ardent  hope  to  christianize  the  whole 
Peninsula  afresh.  The  foremost  agent  they  employed  was 
Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo  (1495).  His  arguments, 
however,  did  not  always  satisfy  the  audiences  to  whom 
they  were  addressed',  and  therefore  he  proceeded  in  the 
narrow  spirit  of  the  age,  to  which  in  other  points  he 
ehewed  himself  remarkably  superior',  to  advise  the  appU- 
cation  of  coercive  measures^,  justifying  them  on  grounda 
of  policy.     The  copies  of  the   Koran   were  immediatelj 


'  WiltBoIi,  5  513,  where  a  letter, 
addreaaed  to  Leo  X.  by  Peter  Mar- 
tyr (an  ecolesiastiB  of  the  court  of 
rerditiacd),  ia  quoted. 

^  Preacott,  HI.  119.  He  begged 
the  emperor  to  send  out  holy  moH, 
not  pampered  prelates,  but  mem- 
bers of  religioua  orders  whose  Uvea 
would  be  a  fitting  cununeDtar;  ou 
their  doctrine,  xhe  result  seems  to 
have  beua  eminentl;  auccsBsful  in 
tbia  case,  slmoat  every  vestige  of  the 
Azteo  worship  diaappearing  from 
the  Spanish  aettlementa  in  the  eoutHB 
of  the  next  twenty  years. 

'  See  Flechier,  iiid.  du  Cmrdinal 


Simenu,  I.  tj6  wj.  Paris,  1694.  On 
the  conquest  of  Granada,  Ferdinaiul 
had  positively  pledged  bimaelf  to 
tolerate  the  religion  of  the  Moon. 
—         '6(11.       - 


*  He  V 


,  for 


I  grwl 


of  learning,  and  contributal 
muca  to  the  editing  of  the  Polj- 
glott  Pible  which  bears  bis  name 
(Fleury,  lib.  cm.  %  141).  A  akeWh 
of  ilia  eccleaisstioal  refomiB  in  gina 
in  Preacott's  Fet^inattd  and  /ai- 
btlla,  II.  481  aq, 

°  Oq  the  difterent  viewa  that  ws« 
taken  of  hie  conduct,  sea  Schrockh, 


—1520] 
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seized  and  "burnt  in  public,  while,  to  gratify  the  rage  of  mibbions. 
the   fanatic   populate,  it  was  resolved   at   last,   in    1501,  i,,^  amv^ 
Ihat  every  obstinate  Muhammedan  who  did  not  quit  the  e^mml 
country  should  henceforward  be  reduced  to   the   position 
of  a  serf.     Aa  one  naight  naturally  expect,  a  part  of  the 
Moriscos  now  conformed";  but  many  othera,  who  were  true 
to  their  convictious,  crossed  the  channel  into  Barbary'. 

The  violence  with  which  the  Jews  were  handled  byP™^'™'f 
the  other  states  of  Europe'  was  intensified  in  the  Peninsula, 
where  they  had  long  existed  as  a  thriving  and  compara- 
tively learned  body".  The  old  story  of  their  crucifying 
children  on  Good  Friday,  gained  a  general  currency  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  period'".  Laws  were  framed 
accordingly  for  their  repression,  and  a  superstitious  rabble, 
stimulated,  in  the  south  of  Spain  particularly,  by  inflam-  ^rucuiaris  ir 
matory  preachers",  vented  theii'  unchristian  fury  on  the 
Jews,  whom  they  despoiled  of  property  and  even  life 
itself.  More  salutary  influence  was  exerted  here  and  there 
by  magistrates  or  preachers  of  the  better  class";  and  at  the 

«  Mariana  (lib.  xxvn.  c.  5)  re- 
corda  many  instances,  where  thou- 
Baoda  wero  baptized  together, 

I  Ibid, 

'  Scbrockh  {xxs.  551  sq.)  has 
pointed  out  3.  number  of  cruelties 
committed  on  the  Jews  of  Germany, 
One  of  the  most  intumaa  jiereecu- 


liappenod  in  1349,  whEo  thej  were 
charged  with  poisoning  the  wellBand 
causiiig  an  unusual  mortality  (see 
Pasii  SmjXor.  Sfr.  Aiistr.  i.  148). 

•  Their  potest  theological  lumi- 
naiy  at  thu  time  was  Rabbi  Isaac 
Al»rbaDel,  a  diedngniabed  exegs- 
tical  writer,  bom  at  Lisbon  ['437), 
His  works  on  the  Old  TeBtament 
bave  been  much  need  and  valued 
by  Ohriadiui  oommentatorB, 

'"  Thus  in  Spain  Alfonso  X. 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  such  ofiendera.  A. 
de  Castro,  ifisi,  of  Ihe  JeKI  in  Spain, 


translated  by  Mr  Eirwan,  pp.  64, 
65,  Cambridge,  1 B5 1 .  At  the  same 
time  all  Jews  were  ordered  to  wear 
a  red  badge  on  their  left  shoulder, 
under  heavy  penalties, 

"  e.y.  those  preached  at  Seville 
I3((i,  hy  archdeacon  Martinez  (/ii'rf, 
pp.  87  sq,),  the  effect  of  which  waa 
that  many  of  his  audience  roshed 
into  the  streets  and  murdered  all 
the  Jewa  they  met.  He  was  re- 
strained, howcTer,  by  the  king  (John 
I.) :  hut  in  the  very  next  reign  four 
thousand  Jewa  were  'slain  at  once. 
Ibid.  p.  91. 

"  The  converaion  (circ.  1390)  of 
the  leamadTabnudifit,  Hnlorqi  (after- 
wards known  as  Jerdnimo  de  Santa 
Fd)  is  traced  to  the  discourses  of  an 
Bameflt  preacher,  Vincente  Ferrer. 
Jbid.  p.  95.  Pablo  (afterwards 
bishop  of  Qirtagona)  was  moved  to 
follow  his  example  bj  reading  Aqui- 
nas, Se  Ltgibva.     Ibid.  p.  106. 


memorable  disputation  in  Tortoaa'  which   lasted  aeve 
months  (1414),  a  party  of  the  most  accomplished  Eabbi 
owned  their  inability  to  answer  the  opponents,  and,  mX 
two  exceptions,  instantly  passed  over  to  the  Church, 
although  the  conversion  of  their  champions 
to  some  extent  the  prejudice  of  others,  it  does  not  appe 
that  the  Hebrews  aa  a  body  had  been  drawn  more  closel 
to  the  Cliristian  faith.     The  thmiders  of  the  Spanish 
quisition,  which  began  its  coui-ae  in  1480,  were  continuall; 
levelled  at  the  Jews'  and  at  a  growing  class  of  pera 
whom  it  taxed  with  judaizing.      Prompted  by  the  sa 
distempered  zeal,  or  captivated  by  a  prospect  of  replenial 
ing  the  public  coffers,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  gave  the 
the   alternative  of  baptism  or  expulsion'.      Many,  aa  1 
noticed  in   regard  to  the  Moriscos,  would  be   nominal 
christianized  in  order  to  retain  their  property.     A  i 
titude  of  others  fled  for  refuge  chiefly  into  Portugal,  i 
new  calamities  were  thickening  on  their  path.     In  141 
the  king  of  Portugal  (John  II,)  ordered*  that  the  childi 
of  the  Hebrews  should  be  forcibly  abstracted  and  baptize 
while  such  of  the  adults  as  were  unwilling  to  be  tang 
the   truths  of  Christianity   were  in  the  following  i 
compelled  to  forfeit  their  possessions  and  to  emigrate 
quest  of  other  homes. 

■  Ibid.  pp.   96 — 100.    Tho  con- 
gresB  vaa  held  in  the  presence  of  the 

rish  luiti-papB  Benedict  XIII, , 
afterwards  issued  certajn  de- 
drees  coadamnntory  of  Jewish  teaeta, 
and  among  other  things  requiririg 
that  Jews  should  Ualen  everj  year 
to  three  sermona  preached  with  tho 
design  of  promoting  their  conver- 
sion: Ibid,  p,  104.  A  similar  de- 
cree was  jiassed  at  tbe  council  of 
Basle  in  the  sixteenth  session  (Feb. 


$,  1434),   where  the 
founding  Hcbrevr  and  other  pr 
Borships   in    the    nmTeruties 
strongly  insisted  on.    Cf.  aboTf 
3jfi,  n.  +. 
'  Ibid,  p 


Accounts 
as  to  the  actual  muuber  of  Ute 
pelled.     Mariana   (lib.    xiT 
tbinks  it  might  be  as  great 
hundred  thousand. 

*  De  Castro,  aa  above,  pp. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


CONSTITCTION   AND  GOVERNMENT   OF  THE   CHRISTIAN 
CHUHCH. 


The  numerous  changes  that  were  supervening  at  thia       the 

Mtiod  on  the   constitution   of  the   Western   Church,  in 

pnaltj  regarded,  had  been  so  inextricably  blended  with 
irior  questions  touching  its  relation  to  tlie  secular  au- 
kority,  that,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  volume  like  the 
vesent,  the  two  subjects  will  be  most  conveniently  ap- 
poached  and  carried  on  together. 

Viewed  by  unobservant  eyes,  tbe  form  of  government  Gratra  qf 
prevailing  in  the  west  of  Christendom  might  often  look/aflns- 

autocratic  as  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  Gregory  VII. 
•t  Innocent  III.;  but  on  a  closer  survey  we  shall  find 
that  while  political  events  as  well  as  public  opinion  had 
been  hitherto  conspiring  almost  uniformly  to  exalt  the 
papacy,  they  now  were  running  more  and  more  directly 
counter  to  its  claims.  The  very  impulses  which  it  had 
given  for  civilizing  all  the  influential  states  of  Europe 
irere  now  threatening  to  recoil  and  overwhelm  itself. 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  period  till  the 
Jumer  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  consciousness  of 
Hivil  and  of  intellectual  independence  had  been  roused 
^ike  in  kings,  in  scholars,  and  in  legislative  bodies, 
5^6  important  middle-class,  now  starting  up  on  every 
j^e,  had  also  grown  impatient  of  the  foreign  bondage; 
lud  although  the   surface  of  the  Church  was  somewhat 


smoother  in  the  interval  between  the  council  of  Bask 
-  (1443)  and  the  appearance  of  Luther,  it  is  obvious  tbi 
a  strong  under-current  of  hostility  to  Home  had  new 
ceased  to  work  and  rankle  in  men's  bosoma.  There  ms 
still  indeed  no  well-defined  intention  to  revive  tbe  theorj 
of  local  churches,  or  to  limit,  in  things  purely  spiritml, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see  :  but  aa  one  formidalle 
class  of  its  pretensions  had  intruded  very  far  into  (be 
province  of  the  civil  power,  the  pontiffs  daily  ran  tk 
risk  of  weakening  their  sway  in  general  by  the  arbitraij 
maintenance  of  some  obnoxioua  point.  The  conflict,  whid 
at  first  is  traceable  in  almost  every  case  to  the  resent- 
ment of  a  crushed  and  outraged  nationality,  was  easily 
extended  to  a  different  sphere  of  thought,  till  numben 
of  the  more  discerning  spirits,  keenly  smarting  under  the 
injustice  of  the  pope,  had  lost  all  real  faitli  in  his  in- 
faUibility\ 

A  heavy  blow  had  been  inflicted  on  the  temporal  sn- 
preraacy  of  Rome  when  Clement  V.  submitted  to  thd 
king  of  France  and  fixed  his  chair  within  the  jnrU- 
diction  of  a  papal  vassal,  Robert  of  Anjou,  at  Avignon. 
The  seventy  years'  captivity',  aa  the  Italians  often  called 
the  papal  sojourn  in  Provence,  had  tended  much  W 
weaken  the  prestige  associated  with  the  mother-city  of 
the  West.  The  pontiffs  also,  living  as  they  now  did  &r 
away  from  their  estates,  devised  new  engines  of  extor- 
tion' for  replenishing  their  empty  coffers.     By  this  venal 


k 


'  e.g.  The  follovfing  ia  the  lan- 
gnage  of  MarailiuB  of  Paduij  for- 
merly rflctor  of  the  TJnivareity  of 
Faria  :  '  Sic  igitur  propter  tempD- 
ralia  contondoDdo  non  vefb  defen- 
ditur  BpoDBa  Chriatl  Bam  etenim, 
qme  \ere  ChciEti  sponsa  eeC,  catbo- 
llcam  fidem  at  fidelium  multitu- 
dinem,  non  defenduitt  modtmi  Bo- 
manorum  pontijieet,  B«d  olfenduut, 
iUiusi^ue    pulchritadinem,  uaitatem 


■videlicet,  non  serrant,  ged  fcBduiE, 
dum  nizanias  et  sohiamata  seminaiuh 
ipsiu9  membra  laceraat  et  ab  invitum 
geparant,"  etc.;  in  Goldaat,  MoMf 
diia  Roman,  n.  i8i,  ed.  FruMot 
1668. 

°  'L'empia  Babilonia'  is  U« 
phraae  of  Petrarch. 

'  e.g.  the  appropriation  of  ridi 
beneficoH  and  hiahoprics  to  the  B* 
of  the  pope  or  of  his  favouritea,  bj 
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rapacioua  policy  the  feelings  of  the  Chureh  were  still 
I  deeply  irritated  and  more  lastingly  estranged'.  — 

n  spite  of  the  obsequiousness  of  Clement  V.  in  deal- 
Kiiii  the  crown  of  Fiance,  he  shewed  as  often  as  he 
i  that  he  inherited  the   domineering  temper  of  the 
cy°.     But  his  pretensions  were  eclipsed  by  those  of 
i   XXII,°  (1316),  whose   contest'  with   the  German^ 
sror,   Louis  of  Bavaria,   was   a  prolongation   of  the  ^ 
al  feud  between  the  Ghibeltines  and  Guelfs,  to  which  ™ 
ion  has  been  made  above".     In  1323  (Oct.  8)  a  papal 
ive*  called  on  Louis  to  revoke  hia  proclamations,  to 


roymons.'  Sneh  benefices  were 
iritli  otbers  '  in  commendam :' 
Dye,  p.  1^4,  n.  4.  The  syatem 
H  form  commenced  under  Cle- 

V.  (E;aravasaatai  Commttnai, 
a.  tit.   ii.   c.   2.   in   'Connis 

Canon.'),  and  was  fully  de- 
•d  by  hia  ancceaaor  Jolin 
[.,  who  'reserved'  to  himeelf 
10  bisboprics  in  Cbristendoia 
te.    Fit.    PapantM    Avenvm., 

S  HallaiD,  Middle  Ag^.  c  vil. 
ii  tdI.  II.  p.  134,  loth  ed.; 
i  other  insCancsa  are  givea). 
vluid,  where  tho  papal  man- 
for  piBlerring  a  particular 
IimI  been  disputed  long  before. 
Stem  of  'provisiona'  was  moat 
Imnlf  repelled;  aea  Sol,  Pari,, 
,  II.  %  37]  and  especially  thti 
a  gtatnte  of  Proviaora  (1351), 
hr.  HI.,  cap.  6,  Other  cases 
iatsDce  are  dted  in  Twyeden, 
t^ion  Iff  the  Chunk,  pp.  80, 
Imb.  ed.  Annatea,  or  firat- 
<;  of  ecoletiaslical  benefices, 
iIbo  instituted  by  John  XXII., 
IwcumiilatBd  in  thia  way  a 
iuuB  tretuiure  (Hallam,  Ibid. 
len,  pp.  104— i07i. 
,g.  Giovanni  Viliani  {Hist, 
yl.  Ub.  n.  c.  58)  drawB  the 
log  picture  of  John  XXII. : 
Ii  fu  huomo  molto  cupida  di 
CO,  che  ogoi  bene- 


Ecio   per   moneta  in   ana  [ 

*  Thia  was  exemplified  in  hia 
laying  Vauice  under  the  interdict 
(1309),  and  even  forbidding  all  com- 
merce with  it  and  empowering  any 
one  to  seise  the  property  or  persons 
of  its  Bubjeota.  Baynald.  ad  an. 
1309.  g  6. 

°  Owing-  to  a  violent  dispute  be- 
tween  the  French  and  Italian  car- 
dinals, tha  papal  throne  was  vacant 
two  yuaiB  and  nearly  four  months 
after  the  death  of  Clement  (1314). 
It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  last 
important  contribution  to  the  Canon 
Law  (the  Libri  Ctemtnlin!)  was 
made  by  this  pope  in  1513:  of. 
above,  p.  343,  n.  3. 

'  One  of  the  beat  at 
important  struggle  will  be  found 
in  OhlonschJager,  Staaiigeich.  del 
rSm,  Kaiierthiims  in  der  erst.  HiSfte 
dee    i^ten   Jahrhund.  pp.    B6  sq., 


Francofl 
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the  Ghibellines.     Hia  book  On  Mo- 
TUtrckg  appeared  in  1312. 

'  See  the  tarioua  Prrnxeita  against 
the  emperor  in  Martfene  and  Du- 
rand's  Tkaaiir.  Anecd.  u.  G44  aq., 
and  of.  DblEngBr,  IV.  106.  The 
people,  the  juriata,  and  many  of  tbe 
clergy  took  the  imperial  side  of  the 
dispute. 
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THB  abstain  from  the  administration  of  the  empire,  and  ptt- 1 
— — !— sent  himself,  within  throe  months,  a  suppliant  at  Avig-I 
non,  if  he  wished  his  claima  to  be  allowed.  Meanwhile  I 
both  laymen  and  ecclesiastics  were  commanded  to  wiSk-J 
hold  allegiance  from  Jiira.  Goaded  by  indignities  like  ftoH 
the  emperor  put  forth  a.  counter-manifesto  (Dec.  16,  139l^| 
where  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  his  adversajy  a  0^| 
tender  and  a  fautor  of  heretical  pravity.  He  also  etai^| 
his  intention  of  appealing  to  a  General  Council'.  Butl^| 
threats  and  protests  were  alike  unheeded,  and  the  B^H 
tence  of  excommunication  was  launched  against  bim^l 
the  following  spring  (March  21).  ^M 

1^™^  Amid   tlie  tumults  which  this  controversy   had  j^| 

"^  duced,  the  Church  was  further  startled  by   the  publi^| 

tion  of  a  treatise  written  by  imperialists'  and  leve^H 
at  the  roots  of  papal,  and  indeed  all  other  hierarchiodH 
supremacy.  The  title  of  it  is  Defensor  Pacis.  Aa  the 
natural  effect  of  a  recoil  from  Hildebrandine  principles, 
it  manifests  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  privileges  ef 
the  laity  in  matters  that  aifcct  the  Church,  contendmg 
even  that  the  power  of  the  keys  was  delegated  to  the 
priesthood  by  their  flock  or  by  the  emperor  himself,  who 
might  be  viewed  as  the  representative  of  all".     In  manj 


1  See  above,  p.  473.  Tha  docu- 
ment  in  OhlenBchJager,  as  above, 
VrkutuUitbuiA,  p.  84.  Louia  adiuite, 
however,  that  the  Almighty  has 
pl&ced  two  great  lighta  in  the  fir- 
mament of  the  Church,  'pontifi- 
mleni  videlicet  auotoritatem  et  ini- 
peratoriain  majeBtateni,  illud  ut 
pTffieaset  diei,  apiritualia  diaponendo, 
alterum  ut  pneesBet  nocti,  tempuralia 
judicaudo  :  cf.  above,  p.  z6z,  n.  1. 

'  The  leading  author  was  Mar- 
siliiia  of  Padua,  assisted  by  John 
of  Jandnno,  a  FTanciacan  ;  cf.  Ne- 
ander,  II.  35.  The  Be/emar  Paeit 
ii  printed  in  Goldaat'e  Monarch. 
Simon,  u.  154  sq.     It  via  ttata- 


lated  into  Engliiih  at  the  beginnii; 
of  the  Reformation,  and  inclndni 
in  a  hat  of  'prohibited  bookc' 
Baker,  Note*  on  Burnet,  (Brit.  M^. 
SIXTI.  395). 

xxm.,  iKKvii.    (These  CoacliuiMi, 

third  Part   of  the   Treatise).    Ha, 
following  la  another  indie     ' 
the  utme  teadonoy  fChncl, 
'  Generale    concilium    aut 
saeerdotum    et   epiBCOpomm 
iigwtrum    fiddinm   per    co 
poteatatflm  congregara,    ad 
legislatoreia    aut    ejua    am  . 
prinoipantem  in  commuoitatibni: 


g  the  antliore  of  this  work  preserved  a  juster  balance,        the 

may  fairly  take  their  stand  with  the  precursors  of — - 

ieformation*.  It  is  plain  that  nearly  all  the  anti- 
writings  of  the  age  are  tinctured  with  the  prin- 
I  of  the  extreme  Franciscans,  or  the  '  Spirituales',' 
had  long  been  halting  in  their  loyalty  to  Rome. 
her  of  that  disaffected  class  is  William  of  Occam, 
English  schoolman,  who  had  found  a  shelter  at  the 
of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  contended  witli  a  bold- 
titherto  unequalled  for  the  dignity  and  independence 
le  empire".  lie  questioned  the  infallibility  of  the 
in  judging  even  of  doctrinal  matters,  and,  unlike 
^reat  majority  who  shared  hia  feelings  on  this  head, 
18  unwilling  to  accept  a  General  Council  aa  the  court 
imate  appeal, 
te  cause  of  John  XXII,  was  defended,  among  others',  Jjf^' "-'' 


tontumniDdo  perWoere,  nee 
ir  oongregato  iltitermiDBta  Tim 
hur  habere.'  The  Ocfemar 
ftlao  ftdTocatcH  the  thooiy 
liesU  and  bighops  were  ori- 

eqiul,  and  darives  tbe  pri- 
Of  Itome  itaelf  froui  a  grant 
itfUi^e  ('qui  quandam  pi^' 
itUQ]  et  puCesUttm  tribuit 
iU  et  cccIbb™  RnmaQtH  BUper 
k  maiidi  ecaleeiaa  b«u  preebj- 
moea').  Aa  above,  n.  143. 
iaa  they  plualy  atata,  '<iuod 

I  acriptumm  IrreTocabditer 
oredere  rel  fateri    tenemur 

Lttlatt  talatii  aieraa,  nisi  eas 
Mionicie  appellantur'  {Ibid. 
1) ;  tenocving.  howeTsr,  tbe 
Uce  ia  thfl  irda^prttalion  of 
trs   to   Reneral    coaooils  ('et 

II  teneDdum,  dGt«ntiinationo9 
kfum  genenlium  i»  Kna&us 
nB  dvii'if  a  Spiritu  Snncto 
>eriUlU     origiueni     Buann-a,' 

ft  ftbore,  p.  450.  It  was 
kg  of  tbu  achool,  headed  b; 
^tt*  da  Cm>U,   vho  Btigmo- 


tiied  the  pope  Bi  a  heretic  for 
maintainiiig  that  our  Lard  aod  the 
Apostles  '  in  apeciali  non  habuiase 
dliqna,  nee  in  communi  etiam.'  See 
also  the  D^enmrium,  Wil.  OeeaMt 
(onlra  Julian,  papain,  XXII.,  in 
Bmwn'g  Faack.  11.  439 — 465. 

»  Hie  DitpuUtiio  de  PoteHatt  Be- 
cletite  et  Steeali  and  other  kindred 
worka  are  printed  io  Goldaat,  as 
above,  n.  314  eq.  His  anti-popety 
is  aluioBt  as  bot  as  Luther'a  ie.g. 
p.  390):  of.  Turner,  Nisi,  of  Eng- 
laiul.  Middle  Ages,  Jii.  98. 

'  i'fae  princigwl  was  a  Franciscan 
of  the  milJer  school  named  Alvarus 
Felagiue,  wha  cempoaed  his  Dt 
Ptaiwta  Ecelenis  abeut  1330  (ed. 
Venet.  15S0).  Ho  mMntains  '  quod 
juriadictiuneni  hahet  uaiverealem  in 
totomunda  Pt.pa»edumU\,tpiritiuU' 
ibiii,  led  Itmporaiibut,  licet  execu- 
tionem  gladii  temporalis  et  juriadlc- 
tiunem  pec-  filium  auum  legidmum 
ijuperatorean,  onm  fuprit,  tanquam 
per  advooatum  et  defensorem  Eoole- 
USB,  et  per  alios  reges....  debeat  ez- 
eroere:'  Ub.  L  e,  13. 


}.l^ 
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THB       by  an  Auguatinian  hermit  of  Ancona,  Ag^tino  Trintnfi 

— (Triumph us),  who,  in  pushing  ultra-montane  principles  lo 

their  legitimate  results,  asserted  that  the  pope  alone  could 
nominate  an  emperor,   and   therefore  that  the   college  of 
electors  acted  only  at  hia  beck  or  through  his  delegation', 
an^^r^       But  the  hour  was  past  when  writers  of  this  stamp  could 
iMprrauve.      gway   the    general    mind    of    Europe.     Appealing  to  i 
future  council',  Louis  braved  the  excommunication,  and 
at  last  the  interdict',  of  hia  opponent  (1324), 
fided  in  the  loyalty  of  hia  dependents*,  and  especially 
the   Franciscan  order,    one  of  whom  he  thrust   into 
place  of  John  XXII.  with  the  title  Nicholas  V. 
friara  never  ceaaed  ta  tax  the  pontiff  as  a  heretic, 
ing,  in  addition  to  an  older  charge   respecting  bis 
tempt  of  '  evangelical  poverty,'   that   he   had   absolot 
erred  while  preaching  on  the  beatific  vision  of  the  saints' 
™t:^ia°fan.  The  next   pontiff,   Benedict  XII.*  (1334),  appears  to 

have  been  anxious  to  reform   hia  court,  and    even  can- 


'  See  the  ^umnta  de  Poietlale  Ec- 
cUnatiKa  (eil.  Rom.,  1582),  Qus>at. 
XSXT.  Art.  I.  sq.    The  papal  ckiniB 

thaD  in  tbe  following  passage:  '  Pla- 
num eat  autem,  quod  papa  eat  omaia 
juria  interprea  et  ordinator,  taroquani 
arohiteotar  in  tota  ecolesiastica  bier- 
nrchia,  vice  Cbristi;  tmde  qaolibet 
jure  potest,  cum  aubest  causa  ratiou- 
abilia,  decimaa  l^trorum,  nan  solum 
aubditorum,  yerum  etism  regam, 
principum  et  duminorum  recipere  et 
conoedere  pro  eccleais  utiljtate,  ac 
eoSf  si  iiolaerint  dat^,  contpelUre^^ 
QuSHb.  Lxxm.  Art.  iii. 

*  Hie  formal  appeal  ia  ^ven  in 
Baluza,  VU. Papar.  Avenlon.  iH'jS. 

'  In  MartfeoB  and  Durand.,  as 
above,  n.  660. 

'  Wb  learn  from  tbe  comtempo- 
rary  Ckronifoa  of  Jobann  von  Win- 
tcTthur  (or  Vitoduraiiu3),  that  such 
of  the  clergy  aa  observed  the  intcr- 
diot   were  roughly  handled  by  tbe 


people:  see  The»aiinu  HUl.  ffd«- 
(HOT(Tiguri,  1736),  t.  49. 

'  According  to  the  Coiitinn»te 
of  tbe  Chranicon  of  William  * 
Ifangia  (D'Achery,  rrr.  95),  he  tud 
BtaCed  in  a  aeriaon  (1331),  '  qnod 
animfe  decedentium  in  gratia  Dcn 
TJdeant  Deum  per  easontiam^  nee 
siut  perfecte  beabe,  nisi  -post  re- 
sumptioaem corporis;'  cf.  Dollings, 
IV.  Ill  (notel.  The  practical  deduc- 
tion from  bis  view  la  thua  ataCtd 
by  Giovanni  Villani,  lib.  x.  o.  130: 
'  Dicendo  l^camente,  come  f«del 
Christiano,  ohe  in  irano  li  prrgheni- 
bono  i  eanti,  >>  barebbeai  speroaza  di 
solute  per  li  loro  meriti,  ae  nostn 
donna  aanta  Maria. ..a  11  altri  san" 
non  poteaaono  vedere  la  Dmtadfli 
fine  al  dl  del  giudido/  i 

'  Peraaoally  be  was  not  a 
for    the    clergy,    being     '  coi 
maximiia  et  pctator  egregiiw,' 
tbe  origin  ot  tbe  proverb  'bibamiu 
papaliter;'  see  Neander,  jx.  58. 


L  manj  grants  of  benefices  whicli  his  predeceasora 
made  over  to  themselves'.  He  also  wished  to  bring  - 
;  a  reconciliation  with  Louis  of  Bavaria:  but  his 
s  were  resisted  by  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he 
in  bondage".  For  this  cause  the  interdict  of  John 
I.  long  continued  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Germany. 
386  a  meeting  of  electors'  held  at  Eense  (on  the 
s  of  the  Rhine)  asserted  the  divine  commission  of 
imperor,  and  laboured  to  emancipate  him  altogether 
the  trammels  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  venturing  even 
ithdiaw  from  them  the  ancient  privilege  of  confirm- 
313  election,  Clement  VI.  (1342)  prolonged  tlie  con-  ^' 
ray,  and  on  finding  the  imperialists  determined  to  "" 
tain  their  ground,  two  other  writs  of  excommunica- 
',  breathing  curses  hitherto  unequalled  in  the  mani- 
is  of  the  pope,  were  circulated  in  all  quarters  where 
:«nta  could  be  gained  (1341,  1346).  When  Louis 
in  1347,  the  prospects  of  his  house  and  party  had 
darkened  by  the  elevation  of  a  rival  emperor, 
lea  of  Moravia,  who  had  pledged  himseir'  to  carry 
he  policy  suggested  by  the  king  of  France  and  by 
enclave  at  Avignon.  Many  of  the  violent  Fran- 
is  were  now  ready  to   conform,   and   even  William 


I 


J.  Bkluze,  Va,  Fapar.  Ave- 
I.  198.  Albert  of  Slraabur^ 
itineiuiB),  Chron.  in  Uratisii 
m.Miaar.n.  iij. 
sninger,  IV.  1 16,  117. 
oe  An  document  is  Ohlen- 
O',  u  above,  p.  l8g.  This  act 
Itffi-wards  published  (March, 
•a  a  constitution  of  the  em- 
loldait,  Conilii.  Imperial,  ui. 
■md  Tigorouslj  defended  by 
Id  of  Bebeoburg,  aflecwurdH 

of  Bambwg,  and  by  William 
nxm.      Tba     last- mention  eil 

took  tbfl  part  of  Louia  in 
r  quM&n,  where  he  far  ex- 


ceeded his  prerogative  by  trying  to 
dissolve  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
of  Carinthia,  and  granting  to  his 
son  the  dispensations  Dveeasurf  for 
coatractiug  an  alliance  witli  her 
(134J).  See  Occam,  De  JurUdie- 
tione  itnperalona  in  cau»U  mairiiao- 
niaiiiin,  la  Goldast'a  JKoaarcA,  i. 
II,  and  the  CAnmkon  of  Vitodura- 
nna  (aa  above,  11.  4),  p.  59. 

"luEaycaM.  ad  an.  1345,  %  43: 
ad  an.  1346,  g  3,  For  the  inter- 
vening negociatiooa  with  the  pope, 
ace  documents  in  Oblenschliiger,  pp. 
116 eq. 

'*  Kaynald.  ad  au.  1346,  J  19. 
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THB 
PAPACY. 


Return  of  the 
Pope  to  Itome, 

1376. 


The  papal 
schigin  of 
Joriif  yean. 


of  Occam  ultimately  recognized,  in  words  at  least,  dM 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope*. 

But  much  as  this  important  victory  might  He^a  to 
benefit  the  cause  of  Clement  and  to  prop  his  sinking  iat^ 
tunes,  they  were  damaged  inore  and  more  by- his  rapacitf, 
his  nepotism,  and  the  licentious  splendour  of  his  conrt'. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VI.  (1352),  who  in  aieigi 
of  ten  years  did  something'  to  produce  a  healthier  tone 
of  morals  and  to  allay  the  ever-formidable  spirit  of  le- 
monstrance  which  was  breaking  out  on  every  side,  espe- 
cially in  parliaments  and  other  public  bodies.  Urban  V. 
(1362)  attempted,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  one 
faction  in  the  conclave,  to  replace  the  papal  chair  in  Italy 
(1367),  but  unpropitious  circumstances  drove  him  back*; 
and  that  desire  could  not  be  finally  accomplished  till  the 
next  pontificate  (1370),  when  Gregory  XI.,  relying  on  tin 
influence  of  a  nun,  the  able  Catharine  of  Siena*,  occupied 
the  old  metropolis  (1376).  His  death,  which  followed  in 
1378,  gave  rise  to  a  dispute,  which,  next  to  the  long 
residence  at  Avignon,  was  tending  more  than  other  agencies 
to  shake  the  empire  of  the  popes,  and  stimulate  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  ^     The  present  schism,  unlike  convul- 


^  DoUinger,  iv.  123. 

2  See  Albert  of  Strasburg  (as 
above),  p.  133,  and  Matteo  Villani 
(who  continu^  the  Historie  Fioren- 
tine  of  his  brother,  Giovanni  Villani), 
lib.  in.  c.  43:  cf.  Dollinger,  iv, 
124. 

^  e.g.  Baluze,  YU.  Pa^par,  Ave- 
nion.  I.  357.  Under  his  predecessor 
almost  all  the  English  benefices 
were  reserved  to  the  pope  or  other 
*  aliens,'  which  provoked  the  famous 
statute  of  Provisors  (1350).  Inno- 
cent VI.  did  not  repeat  his  claims ; 
and  Urban  V.  issued  a  bull  Oontra 
Plu/ralitatea  inbenejiciia  (1365);  Wil- 
kins.  III.  62. 

^  Baynald.  ad  an.  1370,  §  19. 
Petrarch  {Vie  de  PStrarque,  by  De 
Sade)  was  actively  engaged  in  this 


dispute,  contending  for  the  chums 
of  Kome  as  the  metropolis  of  tlie 
popes,  and  eloquently  denoundi^ 
the  corruptions  of  Avignon,  whlch^ 
he  calls  the  third  Babylon :  see  kii 
EpistoloR  sine  titulo.  A  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Rienzi,  and  the 
civil  revolutions  of  which  Kome  wai 
now  the  theatre,  will  be  found  in 
Gibbon,  ch.  Lxx. 

^  Some  of  her  works,  indndii^ 
letters  on  this  point,  were  priniad 
at  Paris,  1644  :  see  her  Life  in  tiis 
Act.  Sanct.  April,  in,  956.  Bridget 
(Brigitta)  of  Sweden,  also  canoo* 
ized,  was  equally  urgent  in  pio* 
moting  the  return  of  Gregoiy :  sm 
her  Jteifekaiones,  lib.  IV.  c.  139  aq.  ed. 
Antverp.  161 1. 

^  See  Neander^  Ix.  67  sq.  on 
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>f  su  earlier  period',  lasted  almost  forty  years  (1378 
7*),  and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  give  an  impulse, 
to  unknown^  in  calling  up  the  nationality  of  many 
tern  state,  in  satisfying  it  that  papal  rule  was  not 
ial  to  its  welfere,  and  in  thereby  adding  strength 
d  jurisdictions.  The  dislike  of  *  aliens'  and  of  Eoman 
leddling  was  embittered  at  the  same  time  by  the 
exactions'  of  the  rival  pontiffs,  each  of  whom  was 
r  anxious  to  maintain  his  dignity  at  any  cost  what- 
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le  origin  of  this  important  feud  appears  to  be  as  its  origin. 
s^^      When  the  cardinals,  of  whom  the  great  ma- 


1  important  bearings  of  the 
(hism.  Henry  of  Hesse  (al. 
stein),  in  his  Consilium  Pa- 
nted  by  Von  der  Hardt  in 
icU.  donstant,  ii.  i  sq.,  de- 
[381)  '  Haue  tribalationem  a 
n  gratis  permissam,  sed  in 
iam  opportwnamque  ecclesice 
tionem  finaliter  converten- 
:f .  Lenfant,  ConcUe  de  Phe, 
.  51,  Amsterd.  1724. 
,  for  instance,  p.  242,  n.  i,  2. 

this  year  Benedict  XIII. 
losed  by  the  council  of  Con- 
but  he  persisted  in  his  claims 
s  death  in  ^424. 
the  treatise,  written  in  1401, 
«a  Ecclesice  (al.  De  Corrupto 
I  Statu),  attributed  generally 
olas  de  Cl^menges  (Cleman- 
d  printed  in  Yon  der  Hardt, 

Constant,  torn.   I.    pt.  ill.. 

Brown,  Fascic,  n.  555  sq. 
ir  (ix.  81  sq.)  has  reviewed 
morable  work,  together  with 
,  treatise,  De  Studio  Theolo- 
t  D*Achery,  I.  473  sq.  The 
traces  the  exile  of  the  popes 

own  '  fomicationes  odibiles.' 
aking  of  his  own   time  he 

'Adeo  se  et  ecclesiam  uni- 
n  eorum  arbitrio  subjecerunt 
dediderunt,  ut  yix  aHquam 
^m  prsebendam  nisi  eorum 
»  yel  consensu  in  provinciis 

kf.  A. 


eorum  tribuere  ausi  essent.'  A  second 
writer  of  the  period,  Theodoric  de 
Niem  (Niebeim),  in  his  works,  De 
Schismiue,  and  Nemus  Unionis  (Ar- 
gentor.  1629),  has  furnished  ample 
evidence  to  the  same  effect.  The 
English  parliaments  continued  to 
resist,  with  more  or  less  firmness, 
the  increased  exactions  of  the  pope, 
and  in  1389  the  statute  of  PraBmu- 
nire,  13  Ric.  II.  stat.  ii.  c.  2  and  3, 
eolarg^  and  reinforced  by  16  Bic 
II.  c.  5,  was  levelled  at  the  same 
offender.  No  one  in  future  was  to 
send  or  bring  hither  a  summons  or 
excommunication  against  any  per- 
son for  executing  the  statute  of 
Pro  visors  (cf.  above,  p.  352,  n.  3), 
and  the  bearers  of  papal  bulls  or 
other  instruments  for  the  translation 
of  bishops  and  like  purposes,  were 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  forfeiture 
and  perpetual  imprisonment.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  statute  16  Kic. 
II.  was  enrolled  on  the  desire  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Twys- 
den,  Vindic,  of  tlve  Church,  p.  1 1 1, 
Camb.  ed. 

^<^  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  237, 
238,  loth  ed. :  Maimbourg,  Hist,  du 
(/rand  Schisme^  Paris,  1678 ;  and 
more  especially  Lenfant,  ConcUe  de 
Pise,  who  in  the  first  and  second 
books  has  fairly  stated  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

AA 
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jority  were  French,  had  met  to  nominate  a   successor 
-  Gregory  XI.,  the  Roman  populace  tumultuously  demandel 
that  theii  choice  should  fall  on  nome  Italian.      Inflnencall 
by  this  menace  they  elected  a  Neapolitan,  the  archbisi 
of  Bari,  who  at  his  coronation  took  the  name  of  Urban 
(April  IS,  1378).     The  cardinals,  however,  soon  repei 
of  their  choice,  and,  when  the  pressare  of  the   mob 
been  withdrawn,   endeavoured   to   annul   the   whole  jBO- 
ceeding  by   the  substitution   of  a  member  of  their  om 
conclave,  and  a  Frenchman,   who  was  crowned   as  Cle- 
e  mcnt  VII.  (Oct.  31).     lietween  these  two  competitors  the 
Western   Church  was   almost  equally  divided'.     Urban, 
who  remained  at  Rome,  enjoyed  the  countenance  of  Eng^ 
land,  Italy,  Bohemia,  the  German  empire,  Prussia,  Poland, 
and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms:  while  his  rival,  who  re- 
treated to  Avignon,   was  acknowledged   in  the  whole  of 
France',  Scotland,  Spain,  Lorraine,  Sicily,  and  CypruH, 

Neither  of  the  factions  would  consent  to  the  retirement 
of  their  leader,  and  accordingly  the  quarrel  was  embittered 
I  and  prolonged.  The  Roman  conclave,  after  the  death  o( 
Urban,  nominated  Boniface  IX.  (1389),  Innocent  VII, 
(1404),  and  Gregory  XII.  (1406);  and  Clement  ha 
obstinate  successor  in  the  cardinal  Pedro  de  Luna, 
nedict  XIII,  (1394).  Dismayed  or  scandalized  by 
unseemly   struggle,    the    more  earnest   members    of 


■  Richard  UllerBton  (or  Ulver- 
Btore),  whcae  paper  urging  an  im- 
mediate '  reformation  of  tbe  church,' 
WM  presented  at  the  coaacil  ol'  Pisa 
(1409),  complaina  of  this  among  ttie 
other  conaequeDceB  of  ttie  schism  ; 
'Quod  profeeto  exinde  patuit,  quod 
regtia  inter  se  priua  diviaa  partibus 
a  Be  iuvicem  divigis  tt  inter  Be  de 


«  The  university  of  Paris  i 
ed  its  inilepeudence  for  some 
by  recogniring  Deilher  of  ths  eut  I 
didatm,  so  that  there  were  tbrai 
parties  in  ths  Weatem  cLuroh,  Uh 
Urlmnites,  the  Clementites,  and  llu 
Nautralg.  The  last  party,  who  wer 
looking  to  a  general  council  for  n 
dreas,  was  rBpraaented  by  Henry  ot 
Langenateiu  (ct.  aboVGj  p.  sja,  n.  6): 
Neander,  a.  71,  7a.  The  inflnoi- 
tial  mMiifeatOGB  issued  at  this  orin 
by  the  university  are  noticed  in  fi«- 
lieus,  Miif.  Unit).  Porta,  iv,  6i8iq. 


h'  now  looked  in  every  quarter  for  redress.  At 
I  they  seem  to  have  been  forced  to  a  conclusion  - 
he  Bchism  was  never  likely  to  be  healed,  except  by 
Bembling  of  a  general  council',  which  (in  cases  where 
onable  doabt  existed  as  to  the  validity  of  an  election) 
all  the  theologians  deemed  superior  to  the  pope. 
Council  of  Pisa'  was  now  summoned  in  this  spirit  g| 
allied  cardinals  (1409),  its  object  being  to  securely 
ity,  and  stimulate  the  reformation,  of  the  Church. 
ig  the  sessions,  which  extended  over  many  months 
ch  25 — August  7),  the  rival  pontiffs,  on  declining  to 
nt  themselves  for  judgment,  were  pronounced  contu- 
tns  (March  30),  and  at  last  were  both  formally  de- 
*  {June  5)  as  guilty  of  schism,  heresy,  and  peijury. 
^hoice  of  the  electors  now  fell  on  Peter  of  Candia 
tander  V.),  who  pledged  liimaelf  to  purify  the  Church', 
id  and  members ;  but  he  died  in  the  following  year, 

auncil    might   determine   for    pro- 


I 


iers  lookeii  npnn  the  ques- 
I  is  tfue,  in  a  veiy  ^liferent 
r,  wjing,  'niliil  omninn  cu- 
1  qual  papiE  rini.'  Bulfflua, 
ftltr.  Parii,  iv,  700. 
ipeats  hod  been  nccnainnall]' 
Jreid;  to  »  general  oouncal  in 
!e  wbere  BomaD  Bbaolutiani 
coliarij  oppreasive  (nee  above. 


:   bnt  the  c 


e  of  t< 


DDtifTs  vying  with  each  i 
m^nitude  of  their  exactions, 
01  to  diacnSB  the  subject  far 
deeply.  See,  fur  instaDoe,  the 
Liible  treatise  or  Matthseua  de 
is,  biehop  of  WormB,  entitled 
Wtloribut  SomatUE  Carire  (in 
,  JHoniment.  Midii  jSvi,  t. 
I,  Ootting.  1757.) 
a  Letifant's  Miat.  dn  Concile 
r,  Ainst.  1714;  Mansj,  UTii. 
Among  the  very  uumeroua 
IB  bere  assembled  waa  Itobert 
n,  biehop  of  Saliabory,  who 
m  BcUve  part  in  the  proceed- 
ed declared  (April  30)  tliat 
1  inthority  from  the  king  of 
a  whatever  Ibe 


'  'Christi  nomioo invooato,  sancta 
eb  nniversalig  synodua  universalem 
eaolusuuu  repnesentans,  et  ad  qnaia 
cogiiitio  et  decuio  hujui  caaace  not- 
eilHT  pfr(inm!...pronunciat...Ange- 
lum  Con-ario  fie.  Gregory  XII.] 
et  Petnim  de  Lana  [i.  e.  Benedict 
XIII.]  de  papatu  contendenten  et 
eonnn  utrumque  fniaae  et  bbbb  rotu- 
rioB  uoliiBTnaticos,  et  antiqui  schia- 
matia  nutritore!,  defanBore9,...nec- 
noQ  notoriog  hffiretico*  et  a  fide 
devioB,  notoriiaque  crimmibns  ennr- 
mibua  p«rjuiii  et  violatianis  vati 
irretitoB,'  tte.  On  these  grounds  a 
definitive  sentence  is  passed  upon 
both,  inhibiting  them  'ne  earmn 
aliquia  pro  summo  pontiflce  gerere 
BB  prffisuniat,'  e<n.;  Manai,  ib.  401: 
ef.  Theodorio  de  Niam,  JM  Schii- 
naU,  lib.  111.  □.  44. 

'  Leofant,  I.  igo.  See  the  die- 
onurae  of  Gerson,  preached  befure 
liim.  on  thia  snbjcct,  in  Geraon'a 
Worh,  ed.  Du  Pin,  n.  131,  The 
text  WM  Acts  i.  5 ;  from  which  ho 
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ineffectual  in 

reuretritig 

schism. 


CouncU  of 
Constance 

(1414-1418) 


when  Balthassar  Cossa  (John  XXIIL),  notoriously*  devoid 
of  principle,  succeeded  to  his  throne.  So  far,  howey^, 
was  this  council  from  allaying  the  religious  conflicts  of 
the  west,  that  for  a  time  it  onlj  added  fuel  to  the  flamea 
The  whole  of  Spain  and  Scotland  still  adhered  to  Bene- 
dict; and  as  the  Boman  candidate  (Gregory  XII.)  was 
not  entirely  unsupported,  Christendom  might  gaze  with 
horror  at  the  spectacle  of  three  antagonistic  popes.  A 
large  majority,  however,  recognized  the  claim  of  Jolm 
XXIII.,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  nominated  by  the 
lawful  conclave  who  presided  in  the  council  of  Pisa.  But 
this  worthless  pontiff  afterwards  consented,  in  an  evil  hour, 
to  summon  all  the  western  prelates  to  another  general 
council  held  at  Constance  (1414—1418),  and  intended,  like 
its  predecessor,  to  eradicate  abuses,  and  to  heal  the  papal 
schism*.  The  animus  of  the  assemblage,  numbering  alto- 
gether eighteen  thousand  in  ecclesiastics  only',  was  dis- 
played in  the  first  session  (Nov.  16,  1414) ;  where  it  was 
determined*  that  not  only  the  prelates  (bishops  and  abbots) 


urged  the  pope  to  realize  (as  far  as 
might  be)  all  the  ends  for  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  founded.  But 
as  many  prelates  hastened  to  depart, 
the  question  of  reform  was  after- 
wards postponed  until  the  year  141 2, 
when  Alexander  was  to  call  another 
council  for  that  purpose  ('reformare 
Ecclesiam  in  capite  et  in  memhris.') 
This  delay  was  strongly  censured  by 
the  ardent  reformers,  such  as  Nicho- 
las de  Cl^menges :  see  his  Bisputa' 
tio  super  materia  Concilii  Generalis 
(written  in  14 16):  0pp.  ed.  Lydius, 
16 1 3,  p.  70.  It  is  true  that  a  synod 
was  held  at  Home  in  14 12,  but,  as 
the  same  writer  complains  (Ibid.  p. 
75),  the  time  was  merely  wasted  *  in 
rebus  supervacuis  nihilque  ad  utili- 
tatem  ecclesise  pertinentibus.' 

^  Nicholas  de  Cl^menges  {ibid. 
p.  75)  speaks  of  him  in  1416  as 
'Balthasar  ille  peVfidissimus  nuper 
e  Petri  sede  (quam  turpissime  fceda- 
vit)  ejectuB :'  see  the  Life  of  him  by 


Theodoric  de  Niem,  in  Von  der 
Hardt's  Condi.  Constant,  u.  336  sq.: 
and  cf.  Dollinger,  iv.  152. 

^  See  Lenfant's  Hist,  du  ConaU 
de  Constance,  Amst.  1727,  and  Von 
der  Hardt,  Condi.  Constant.  6  voli. 
Francof.  1700  (additional  Tolmue 
containing  Ithdex  bj  Bohnstedt, 
Berlin,  1742). 

3  Dollinger,  iv.  155.  In  the  train 
of  this  assemblage  followed,  it  is 
said,  no  less  than '  seven  hundred 
*  mulieres  communes.'  See  the  sto- 
tistical  account  of  an  eyewitness  in 
Von  der  Hardt,  V.  pt.  11.  pp.  losq.    I 

*  The  advocate  of  the  inferior 
clergy  was  the  cardinal  Peter 
d'Ailly,  bishop  of  Cambraj.  See 
the  whole  discussion  in  Von  der 
Hardt,  11.  224  sq.  The  Paris  doc- 
tors, in  suggesting  the  appeal  to  ft 
general  council  (1394),  bad  ah-eady 
urged  the  importance  of  Introdudiig 
doctors  of  theology  and  law,  or  at 
least  the  representatiyeB  of  catliedial 
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iferior  clergy,  proctors  for  the  univerBitiea,  and  others, 
xcludiog  jurists,  should  possess  a  deliberative  voice. 
princea  and  ambassadors  of  Christian  states  might 
vote,  except  on  articles  of  faitJi.  And  aa  Italian 
tes,  who  were  numerous  and  devoted  to  the  interest 
le  pope,  were  not  unlikely  to  impede  the  progress 
form,  if  suffrages  continued  to  be  taken  by  the  head, 
s  arranged  that  all  the  members  of  the  council  should 
e  tbemselves  into  four  'nations",'  the  Italian,  German, 
ch,  and  English,  each  with  equal  rights,  and  that  no 
jsition  shoidd  be  carried  till  it  was  separately  discussed 
1  the  nations,  and  then  passed  by  a  majority.  Eu- 
lied  upon  this  vantage-ground,  the  members  of  the 
i  wrung  a  promise"  of  immediate  abdication  from 
John  himself,  by  whom  they  were  convened,  and 
he  had  violated  his  oath  and  fled'  to  Schaffhausen 
fignise  (March  21),  they  did  not  scruple  to  assert  the 
tnonnt  authority  of  the  council,  citing  him  (May  2) 
jpear  before  them,  and  at  length  completing  his  de- 
aon*  (May  12, 1415).     To  these  acts  indeed  they  were 


I 


K"S?. 


ITS,  monaatic  Orders,  ftc.  The 
n,  u  a  body,  were  consirlenid. 
jtentB  for  the  liecisiaa  of  ao 
a.  point  ('quia  plurta  eorum 
pador  I  hodie  satiig  illiterati 
')     Bee    BuIebus,    MiH.     Univ. 

ee  Umkaai,  n.  p.  45.  After 
mawed  depoallion  of  Benciiict 
,  (July  16,  141 7),  a.  SpanUh 
w'  waa  added, 
''on  der  Hardl,  IT.  3  40. 
[e  Loped  that  in  his  abeencg 
10  DouM  he  undertaken  to  his 
oent,  and  some  of  bis  adhe- 
in  the  council  argued  'quod 
lluTD  dlBsolutum  enaet  propter 
tituD  et  recessum  dicti  Bal- 
rie."  Theod.  de  Niam,  VU. 
KXirr.  (as  abow),  lib.  II.  0.  8. 
Ltler  stating  that  he  had  per- 
m1  in  evil  courses  'post  mo- 
les detntis  et  caritfttivoa, '  and 


had  shewn  himself  altogctber  in- 
corrigible, tbey  proceed  :  '  Eum  dic- 
ta sancta  qyoodus  amoret,  prieat  et 
deponit,  uniiersos  et  eingulDs  Cliria- 
ticolas,  cujuscnnque  status  dignita- 
tis vel  couditionii  eiietaot,  ab  ejus 
obedieotiih,  €delitate  et  jurameuto, 
absolutoa  declarando. '  Von  dar 
Hardt,  IV.  aSo ;  Mansi,  MVii.  716. 
In  a  former  session  (March  30)  they 
had  declared  ;  '  Qucid  ipsa  Synodus 
in  Spirita  Sancto  legitiinu  oongre- 
gata,  geuerole  concilium  faoiena  et 
ecole^am  catbolicam  miJitanteni  re- 
pneeentans,  poteilalem  a  C'kriiio  im- 
mediaU  habet,  cui  quilibet  cujuscun- 
que  statna  vel  dignitatis,  etiamgi  pa- 
pidU,  existat,  ohedire  tenetorin  his, 
quit  pertioent  ud  fidem  et  ad  exatirpa- 
tionetn  dicti  Bchistiiatia,  ao  fitnera- 
Itm  rrfnrniaiiojiem  Ecclesiie  Dei  in 
oapito  et  in  membrifl.'  Ibid.if. Sg; 
Mansi,  t6.  5S5.   On  this  ground  rest 
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THB        osteneibly  impelled  by  a  meniorial',  charging   him  will 

~ — '—  almost  every  species  of  depravity ;  but  it  ia  obvious  thai 

the  real  cause  of  their  antagoniam  was  a  desire  to  limit 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  and  strangle  the  more  daring  of 
the  papal  usurpations.  Two  of  the  conspieuoua  leaden 
i^gHina  tif .  in  the  movement  were  Peter  d'Ailly'  (de  AUiaco)  and  Joho 
Gerson",  who  had  been  successive  chancellors  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  They  had  warmly  advocated  the  flfr 
sembling  of  the  Pisan  council;  and  at  Constance,  the 
acute  and  fearless  Gerson  proved  himself  the  soul  of  both 
the  anti-Roman  and  reforming  parties. 

Gregory  XII.  withdrew  hia  claims  (July  4,  1415),  and 
measures  were  adopted  for  displacing  Benedict  XIII.,  who 
was  accordingly  degraded  and  deposed  (July  26,  1417)'. 
In  the  forty-first  session  (Nov.  11,  1417),   the  cardinals, 
Eimiimi^a     assisted  for  this  turn  by  prelates  of  the  different  nations, 
WIT-  elected  a   new   pope.     He  took  the  style  of  Martin  V. 

Hia  earliest  promise  was  to  expedite  the  general  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  a  point  on  which  the  Euglisb,  French, 
and  German*  deputies  insisted  atioDgly,  and  for  which  t 


the  famooB   'GraUican  Artielea'  of 

'  Theodorio  de  Niem,  Vit.  Joh. 
XXIIl.  lib.  ii.  c.  3 :  of.  Halkm, 
MiddU  Aget,  11.  ^40,  lotb  ed. 

'  See,  for  instance,  his  MonUa  de 
naxeaiiaie  r^orMolionU  ecdeaia  (in 
GereoB,  0pp.  u.  885  sq.  ed.  Du 
Pin),  or  hia  treatise  De  dificvJCaie 
r^ormalionii  in  Conciiio  mtistriali 
{Ibid.  S67  sq.). 

^  His  works  on  this  subject  are 
toe  numerous  for  recilal  {0pp.  torn. 
11.  pt.  It.  paitim).  One  of  the  most 
severe  is  entitled,  Be  Modit  aaiendi 
ae  rtfanaandi  EccUtiam  in  Concilio 
Kjiitiereidi.  For  a  review  of  this 
meroorable  treatise,  aee  Naander, 
II.  136.  On  the  flight  of  ttie  pope, 
GeTBon,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
ambassadors  atid  the  nniveisit;  of 
Paris,  preached  au  energetic  sermon 


[  sq.). 

*  Von  der  Hardt,  TV.  1373. 

'  The  Germans,  backed  by  S^- 
mund,  the  emptror,  were  uixiiM 
to  commence  the  work  of  reAniB*- 
don  before  tbej  elected  the  now 
pope  :  but  OQ  tbia  point  thsy  finallf 
gave  waj  {Ibid.  IV.  1394  aq.).  The 
following  is  their  protest  (p.  1414) ; 
'Ptoteatatur  hiec  natio  Gemuuuca 
coram  Deo,  tota  curia  creleati,  um- 
versali  ecclesia  et  Tobia,  quod  niB 
feceritis  pneDiiBsa  modo  et  oidiM 
supra  dictis,  quod  noa  per  oam,  asd 

ecclesia,  sua  Sponso  inconvnlia,  pt- 
rior  et  immBCulatn  reformetur,  et  n- 
formata  ad  pcrffctam  reducatnr  oni" 
tatem. '   Aa  earlj  as  Juno  IJ,  14IS1 


had  lieen  devised  in  the  previous  scBsion ;  tut  ere 
the  council  was  dissolved  by  tis  authority  (April  _ 
418)   without  proceeding   to   redress  the  scandalous 
a^  on  which  Roman  despotism  was  fed. 
jrrangements  had  heen  made*,  however,  that  a  second 
:il  should  be  gathered  at  the  end  of  five  years  to 
aider  this  gigantic  task.     It  was  convoked  accord- 
at  Pavia  (1423)  by  Martin  V.,  who  afterwards  trans- 
1  it  to  Siena,  where  the  barren  sessions  were  prolonged 
the  following  year.     But  owing  to  a  further  act  of 
tgation  nothing  was  effected  till  the  western  prelates 
Bt  Basle  (July  23,  1431),  soon  after  the  election  of  the  MfiiMofOi' 
pope,  Eugenius  IV.    The  objects  of  this  great  assem-  ■B"'*.  1431. 
e',  aa  enumerated  in  the  outset,  were  (1)  to  extirpate /dt-.diniP 
brma  of  heresy,  (2)  to  reunite  the  Eastern  and  the 
tern  Churches,  (3)  to  promote  instruction  in  the  truth, 
o  check  the  wars  then  raging  among  Christian  princes, 
o  bring  about  a  reformation  of  the  Church  in  head 
members,  (6)  to  reestablish,  in  so  far  as  might  be, 
severity  of  ancient  discipline.     The  president  was  the 


I 


lunittee,  t«rmed  tlie  Refurma- 
oll^e  (' Reforinsitoriuin').  hiul 
Cffguiized,  C|iL  ita  reaalutioiifl, 
enfant,  II.  309  eq. 
Tou,  dar  Hardt,  IT.  1451.  The 
R  enHDiflrated  aie  oearljr  oil  of 
aU  and  disciplinary  character. 
me  moat  altiiiiaCel;  bearing  on 
'  *  n  doctrine  is  the  questio 


which  iu  the  time  of  the 


gifDCes, 


i,  1.  10. o). 

The  only  eiceptiDiiB  were  a 
daoreea  published  March  it, 
,  for  reatnuning  Bimoii;,  &□. 
.  [I.  1535.)  The  uueucceBsful 
.natiDH  of  this  ooimcU  naturally 
[  men's  faith  in  the  proliability 
reformation  ;  e.g.  Gobelinua 
ma,  a  German  chronicler,  writ- 
t  the  time  {CoimoiiromMm,  in 


Meibom.  Eer.  Oerman,  Script,  T.  34^, 
Helmastad.  168S),  compliuna  as  fol- 
lowa  ;  *Ego  quideio  jam  aonia  mul- 
tiR  etatoDi  pertraotans  ecclesia^,  per 
quern  moduni  ad  UBWeraalis  eccle- 
aiae  reformationem,  acanilalia  Bnblatia 
omnibua,  pervenire  posset  cnriuaa 
menta  revolvi.  Qiiera  quidem  mo- 
dum  Brmtinia  foTtaa»e  iMtndet,  oum 

TharaiH."  To  abate  the  disaffection 
of  the  states  who  were  moat  anxiouB 
for  the  remedy  of  some  inveterate 
disardera,  Martin  entered  into  se- 
parate concordats  with  them,  e.;/. 
with  the  Eugliab,  in  Von  der  Hwdt, 
1.  1070  ag. 

"  VoD  der  Hardt,  IV.  15*6. 

•  See  all  the  Acta  and  other 
documuntB  relating  to  this  council 
in  Manai,  ^ti« — ixn. 
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the  pope. 


Progrtitof 
thestrugi^ 


cardinal  Jullano  Cesarini*,  who  had  been  selected  for  Ikt  mu^ 
office  by  Martin  V.  and  confirmed  in  the  appointment  Irfjgr:::; 
Eugenius  IV.    It  was  plain,  however,  that  the  anti-papil 
spirit  which  prevailed  at  Constance  had  not  ceased  to  \£ 
animate  the  western  prelates,  and  accordingly  the  Boma 
curia  eyed  them  with  suspicion  and  alarm*.     On  the  12tk 
of  November,  a  bull  was  issued  for  transferring  the  coimial 
to  Bologna',  chiefly  with  the  pretext  that  the  Eastern 
Church  was  favourable  to  re-union,  and  preferred  to  hdd 
their  conference  with  the  Latins  in   some  town  of  Itafy. 
But  notwithstanding  this   abrupt   decision  of  the  pqpe, 
the  council  of  Basle,  supported  by  the  University  of  Park* 
and  emboldened  by  the  arguments  of  Nicholas  Cosanu^ 
(of  Cues,  in  the  diocese  of  Treves),  proceeded  with  its 
arduous  work ;  and  in  the  second  session  (Feb.  15, 1482) 
did  not  hesitate  to  reaffirm  the  most  extreme  decrees  of 
Constance®,  which  subordinated  all  ecclesiastical  authoritj 


^  He  was  at  the  time  eogaged 
in  trying  to  reclaim  the  Hussites 
(in  Bohemia),  and  therefore  opened 
the  synod  by  means  of  two  pleni- 
potentiaries. In  the  following  Sep- 
tember  he  arrived  at  Basle,  when 
he  found  only  a  small  muster  of 
prelates,  llie  mode  of  voting  in 
this  synod  differed  from  that  which 
we  have  noticed  at  Constance.  Here 
indeed,  as  there,  the  members  were 
divided  into  four  sections  ;  but  they 
were  taken  indiscriminately  from 
any  province  of  the  Church. 

^  Capefigue,  a  consistent  ultra- 
montanist,  sees  the  real  ground  of 
this  alarm :  '  Je  considbre  les  con- 
ciles  de  Constance,  de  B&le,  et  la 
Pragmatique  Scmction,  comme  les 
trois  actes  qui  finissent  le  moyen 
&ge  de  TEglise,  en  ibranUmt  la  forte 
et  aairUe  dictature  des  papes:*  ii.  335. 

^  Eaynald.  ad  an.  1431,  §§  30,  11. 

*  See  their  EpistU,  dated  Feb.  9, 
1432,  in  Bulseus,  Ifist.  Univ.  Paris, 
v.  4 1 '2  sq.  The  university-men  also 
acted  the    chief  part   in   this    as- 


semblage:  cf.   DoUinger,  IV.   184, 
207. 

^  See  his  Remarkable  treatise,  Jk 
Caiholica  Concordantia,  written  at 
this  time,  and  printed  with  his 
other  numerous  WorJa,  Basil  1 565. 
He  afterwards  (ciro.  1437)  west 
over  to  the  pSkig^iX  side,  and  tmm. 
did  his  utmost  to  discredit  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Basle.  In  the  woriL 
above  quoted,  besides  vindicatiiif 
the  supremacy  of  general  counflilsi 
he  threw  suspicion  on  the  Pseodo* 
Isidore  decretals,  the  'Donatio  Gob- 
stantini,*  etc. 

^  Mansi,  xxix.  21.  The  .pi** 
sident  (cardinal  Juliano)  felt  mm- 
self  constrained  to  write  two  eii«* 
getic  letters  to  the  pop^  his  patrao» 
(in  Brown's  Fasciculus,  i.  54^-67) 
deprecating  the  dissolution  of  tlit 
counoiL  He  points  out  that  bf 
denying  its  authority,  the  pops 
rejected  the  council  of  GoDSteaet 
and  ultimately  destroyed  his  owi 
title  to  the  pontifical  chair  (p.  64), 
The  following  sentenot  is  instme* 
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of  nntversal  synods.     It  was  also  now  decided  tliat 
incil  could  not  lawfully  be  ti-anHferrcd,    dissolved,  - 
irrnpted  by  any  Iiuuian   power,   witbout  its   own 
ation  and  consent.     Relying  on  the  countenance  o£ 
und  tbe  emperor,  and  other  princes,  the  assembly 
,  entreated,  and   required  Eugenius  (April  29)  to 
.  himself  within  three  months',  or  send  accredited 
1  w^ho  might  give  his  sanction  to  the  whole  pro- 
[3.     Overtures   of  peace   ensued,   and   for   a  while 
lodation  did  not  seem  impossible:  but  in  the  fol- 
September,  the  promoters  of  the  council  moved 
>th  tbe  pope  and  cardinals   should  be  pronounced^ 
acious,  on  the  gound  that  the  obnoxious  bull  which '"' 
>,d  published  for  its  dissolution  was  still  unrevoked. 
5th  the  pope  could  not  resist  the  urgent  prayers  of 
und  and  other  advocates  of  peace :  and  as  the  coun- 
I  now  willing  to  withdraw  its  threats  and  censures, 
ntatives,   who    swore*   (April  8,  1434)   that  they 
faithfully  adhere  to  the  decrees  of  Constance,  and  ^; 
labottr  to  advance  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  '*' 


lonne  popalj  Germanice  vi- 
B  Don  Bolani  doatitutos  ab 

n  haxeticis  [meaniDg   the 
'   ~t  Sent  nobis  inimiciores 


it     Hen. 
fuainJ    £nii 


liop,  Andreaa  de  Esoobar, 
TJting;  to  tbe  Rune  cardinut 
[■Be  his  Qii.bgmacul'aM  Con- 
in  Von  der  Hardt,  vi, 
St  timeadum  est,  quod  ante 
tioii  et  in  brevJ,  tEisi  super 
'.  tbe  Roman  Church]  fiat 
it>  et  repontio,  desaletur  at 
.tator  «t  Kb  boDiimbue  con- 
threat  wu  Kvvrsl  times 


repeated,  e.g.  Sept.  G,  nyi,  Dec. 
18,  1431,  Feb.  19,  >+33,  Sept.  ii, 
1433.  On  Nov.  6,  14J3  (the  r4th 
BsBaun)  a  new  respite  of  three 
raonthB  waa  granted  to  Eugeniua, 
tA  tbe  sante  time  sending  to  hicn 
three  forms  of  revocation.  One  of 
these  he  emplojfd  soon  after  in 
aimuUiog  all  the  bulls  and  other 
instrumentE  which  be  had  issued 
against  tbe  couuoil,  Hia  letters  to 
this  effuct  were  read  Feb,  5,  1434. 

"  Mausi,  xxn.  409.  In  ttie  en- 
sniag  session  (April  16)  it  was  r^ 
solved  that  the  legates  should  bo 
permitted  to  preside  in  the  conncil 
only  on  the  condition  that  they 
shouM  aaknowledge  their  auttiority 
to  be  derived  entirely  from  th« 
conncil;  Ibid.  p.  90.  The  number 
of  tbe  prelates  at  Basle  was  aow 
about  one  hundred. 
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present  meeting,  were  deputed  to  attend   in   hia 
-  But  when,  amid  discuasions  for  reducing  the  pe 
tribute'  to  the  pope  (June  9,  1435),  it  was  contended 
in  this  respect  he  was  amenable  to  their  control,  hi 
saries  bitterly  protested.     Other  subjects  of  dispute 
continually,  and  in  the  end  the  papal  nuncios,  Ji 
with    the   rest,    departed  from    the    council.      After 
retreat  the  pope   was   censured  even   more   emphati< 
for  his  backwardness  in  carrying  out  the  work  of 
ation" ;  and  in  person  or  by  deputy  was  absolutely  ai 
moned  to  appear  before   the   councQ  within    sixty  d»y 
But  feeling  his  position  stronger'  than  before,  his  toi 
was  now  proportionately  changed.     Instead  of  yielding 
the  summons,  he  put  forth  a  document  (Sept.  18,  1437} 
which  he  sought  to  stifle  the  decrees  of  Basle,  and 
the  whole  of  Christendom  to  meet  him  in  a  council 
Ferrara.     The   new  leader   of  the   Basle   assembly  i 
the   cardinal    d'AUemand',    archbishop    of    Arlea,   w 
shewed  himself  unflinching   in  his  struggles  to 
a  reformation  of  the  Church.     On  Mtoch  29,  1438, 


'  After  abolishing  first-fruits 
(Mamii,  ISIS..  104.)  it  in  added ; 
'Et  ai  (quod  abait)  Eomanna  pon- 
tifex,  qui  prm  cieteris  uuirer^aliuia 
conciliDrom  eiaqoi  et  custodire  cn- 
iioaee  debet,  adherens  hanc  Hanc- 
tionero  aliquid  faciendo  eccleaiam 
icandaliiet,  guuraii  Concilia  defe- 
ratur.'  Tbia  was  only  one  of  a 
number  of  reforming  acta  which 
emanated  from  tlie  council  subse- 
quently to  July  14,  1433.  The  last 
decisions  of  the  liiad  were  tnnde, 
Jan.  24, 1438  :  Bee  Mauri,  Xint.  159. 

'  He  appears  to  base  seceded 
in  the  twen^-ffth  seseion  (May  7, 
I433t.  "•'™  '''»  adrioe,  touchiQe 
certain  Greek  amluisaadors  who  had 
come  over  to  negociate  a  union,  was 
rej<!Cted  by  the  council. 

>  Manai,  MIX.  137  aq.  They 
declared  that  nothing  could  induue 


him  '  Dt  aliquam  momm  enm 
tionem  Cbristo  placentem,  ant 
tissiraorum  abusuun)  correctioi 
in  ecclesia  saocta  Dei  efficere  ■ 

*  When  be  yielded  to  the  1 
of  Sigiamund  and  others,  and 
knawledged  the  assembly  at  B~ 
bia  territory  was  in  a  state  of  1 
lutioD,  and  a  prey  to  lawleit 
dottieri  (cf.  Diillinger, 


.   had  I 


r  blowi 


Eugeniua  atrengtbeDed  bimsd 
diapatcbing  nuncioa  to  the  M 
courts  of  Europe  with  his  ow 
parte  version  of  the  auhjeota  i 
pute. 

"  Respecting  him  see  Schr 
KSXU.  65  sq.  After  the  oDB 
tion  of  the  ayaod  of  FemiK  h 
the  only  cardinal  who  wauiB 
Basle. 
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Bjnod  of  Ferrara  was  condemned;  and  all  who  had 
snted  it,  the  pope  himself  among  the  number,  excom-  _ 
sated.     In  a  future  session  he  waa  formally  deposed'  d- 
I  25,  1439).     Into  the  place  of  Eugenius  (Nov.  17) 
elected  an  aristocratic  hermit  (formerly  the  duke  of 
f)   ^fho  reluctantly  assumed'  the  name  of  Felix  V. 
■  24,  1440).     But  from  this  very  date  the  cause  of  the 
nning'  (anti-papal)  party  manifestly  drooped  ^     The 
re,  Spain,  and  France  were,  for  the  most  part,  neutral, 
snouncing  their  connexion  with  Eugenius,  while  they 
siatently  professed  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the 
sii  of  Baale,     The  English  people,  with  some  others,  a 
his  side  more  warmly,  and  sent  deputies  to  Florence,  ** 
ler  his  new  council  of  Ferrara  waa  translated  (1439). 
aat  indeed  was  the  discomtitm-e  now  suffered  by  his 
ffitaries,  that  upon   the   abdication   of  Felix  V.,   ten 
I  later,  all  attempts  to  limit  his  supremacy  and  purify 
rest  of  Christendom,  by  means  of  universal  synods, 
abandoned  in  despair. 

The  only  country  where  the  principles  which  had  been 
cated  in  those  synods  gained  a  lasting  hold  upon 
rulers  both  in  Church  and  State,  waa  France.     In 

bnsi,  ixix.  i;().  Tha  eyund  Mansi,  xxxi,  ^05  sq.  An  answer 
M,  'G>brlt'len]  priua  nomina-  was  put  forth  by  JoL acnes  de  Tur- 
Bugenium  papam  IV.  tuisee  reoreuiata,  entitled  iSumm«  de  ffcc/e- 
lia,  ed.  Venet.  1561, 
cept[B  '  See  the  LeUer  of  ^neas  S;Iviua 
(Augnafc  13,  1440),  giving  an  iu> 
oount  of  the  ooronatioD  of  Felix,  io 
Brown's  ^ojcwMiiua,  i.  51 — 54.  Fe- 
lix was,  however,  recoj^ized  only 
in  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Bavaria  and 
some  other  parts  of  Germany. 
'  This  waa  proved  by  the  e 


,   mandati 


I  inobedientem  el 
■te  rebeUiune  persietentem'  etc. 
I  WM  a  small  party  at  Baale, 
d  by  Tedeschi  archbiehop  of 
tno  (Panormitanns),  which  at- 
|Bd  to  avert  this  cneia  by  main- 
Ig  that  inferior  clerics  who  con- 
(d  H  large  majority  should  be 
ted  of  their  deliberative  Toite. 
InshopB,  it  appears,  wers  not 
•ed  to  go  10  far  as  thu  rest  (cf. 

r",  iv.  ao:,  aoi).  Tedeachi 
however,  waa  a  warm  ad- 
t  of  the  council  generally.  See 
lork  in  [ftvour  of  it  (1439)    in 


I 


of  tha  mors  influential  members 
from  the  council.  See  the  (one-sided) 
account  of  Johaunaa  de  Polemar 
([443),  in  Manai,  isu.  19;  aq.; 
jEneas  SylviuB,  Descriplio  O'erma- 
nia,  0.  :o;  and  Eallam,  MiddU 
Agtt,  a.  144,  lotb  ed. 
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Sanction  of 

1438* 


finaUp  ex- 
changed for  a 
concordat. 


Restriction  of 
the  influence 
of  the  popes: 


what  is  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  of  Boix^ei^ 
enacted  under  Charles  VII.  (1438),  it  was  maintained  dih 
tinctly,  with  some  other  kindred  points,  all  adverse  to  tin 
ultramontane  claims,  that  General  Councils  are  snpenoi 
to  the  pope.  This  edict,  which  for  half  a  century  becant 
the  great  palladium  of  the  liberties  of  France,  was  aflef" 
wards  repealed  by  Louis  XI.  for  diplomatic  reasons;  W 
as  the  Parisian  parUament  would  not  enregister  his  aet; 
the  ^  Sanction'  kept  its  ground  until  it  was  supplanted  If 
a  new  concordat  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.*  (1516). 

Amid  the  lull  which  rested  on  the  surface  of  the  Chmdi 
at  large  for  more  than  half  a  century  anterior  to  As 
Eeformation,  the  cupidity  of  Home  was  far  more  genen% 
confined  within  the  papal  states  and  their  immediate  circle*. 
Nearly  all  the  line  of  pontiffs,  Nicholas  V.  (1447),  0»- 
lixtus  III.  (1455),  Pius  U.  or  ^neaa  Sylvius*  (1468), 


i 


^  Cf,  above,  p.  272:  Gieeeler,  iv. 
§  133.  A  history  of  this  document 
is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  well-known  Traitez  des  Droits  et 
Idbertez  de  VEglise  OaUicane.  Pope 
Pius  II.  said  of  it :  *The  bishop  of 
Home,  whose  diocese  is  the  world, 
has  no  more  jurisdiction  in  France, 
than  what  the  parUament  is  pleased 
to  allow  him.'  Banke,  Hist  ofFrwnce^ 
I.  78,  Lond.  1852.  In  Grermany  the 
pope  (Nicholas  Y.)  was  able  to  ob- 
tain more  copious  concessions.  The 
*  concordat  of  Aschaffenburg'  (July, 
1447),  confirmed  at  Vienna  (Feb. 
17,  1448),  replaced  him  nearly  on 
his  former  ground  (cf.  above,  p.  359, 
n.  7,  and  Gieseler,  §  133).  To  the 
excesses  which  the  Boman  court 
afterwards  committed  we  must  trace 
the  Gravamina  of  1461,  in  Walch. 
Moniment,  Med.  ^vi,  i.  10 1  sq., 
and  the  memorable  Centum  Ora- 
vamina  drawn  up  by  the  German 
princes  in  1522. 

^  Hallam,  as  above,  p.  252.  The 
following  is  the  entry  of  the  learned 
chronicler  Genebrard  (Chronograph, 
Paris,   1580),  relating  to  this  sub- 


ject: 'Anno  15 16  abrogata  est  ■ 
Galliis  Pragmatica  Sanctio,  et  Ooi* 
cordata,  ut  vocant,  substituimtBi 
iremente  universo  dero,  schoUutieit, 
poptUo,  bonis  denique  et  doetis  onai* 
bus.*  For  the  vigorous  AppMi$ 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  reafBrob 
ing  the  p'indples  laid  down  at  tk> 
council  of  Basle,  see  Brown's  F<uck» 
I.  68—71. 

'  Banke,  Popes  during  the  M 
and  i^th  centuries  (Bohn's  ed.\  L 
§  4,  pp.  25  sq.  Sixtus  IV.  was  tbs 
first  to  carry  out  this  line  of  poUtio^ 
and  even  favoured  the  conspin^ 
which  led  to  the  attempted  ifwirr 
nation  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  on  tbs 
steps  of  the  high-altar  in  the  ottibe* 
drid  of  Florence.  '  Abuse  fdlovtl 
abuse,  and  a  dangerous  confusioB  ii 
the  ideas  of  men  on  the  nature  of 
the  ecclesiasticskl  power  and  on  tbs 
true  position  of  th«  pope,  wm  tbs 
natmid  consequence.'  Ddllingw,  If . 
220. 

^  He  was  formerly  devoted  to  tbs 
anti-papal  cause  (see  his  importiBt 
Commentarius  de  GeetU  Bmiatk 
ConcUii,  in  Brown's^oicic.  L  i— 5i)r 


Constitution  of  the  Church. 

I.  {1464),  SixtnalV.  (1471),  Innocent  VIII.  (1484), 
nder  VI.  (1492),  Pius  III."  (1503),  Julius  II.  (1503), 

jBO  X.'  (1513 — 1522),  betrayed  increasing  love  ofioi*" 
and  worldly  pleasures.  Nepotism  was  the  prevailing 
5  in  their  distribution  of  preferment,  while  the  taxes 
ir  chancery  rose  from  day  to  day'.  Too  many 
I  a  leading  part  in  base  political  intrigues,  which, 
if  successful,  tended  to  destroy  the  influence  and 
dit  the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy  at  large.  Nor 
we  pass  in  silence  the  appalling  profligacy  which 
ften  stained  the  reputation  of  these  later  pontiffs, 
particularly  that  of  Alexander  VI.',  who  ia  perhaps 
lalled  in  the  history  of  mediteval  crime,  except  by 
r  Borgia,  his  son.  An  effort,  it  is  true,  was  made 
■  ^neas  Sylvius'  and  Julius  11."  to  resuscitate  the 
ibrandinc  principles,  and  in  the  council  of  Lateran" 


I 


icT  the  inSuence  of  the  great 

0  that  ensued,  he  joined  the 
»f  NioholsB  v.,  nnil  received 
bal'a  bat  frum  Calixtiu  III. 
;  He  died  of  grief  (1464)  on 
[  that  he  could  not  stir  the 
t  to  join  him  in  driving  bock 
ttka  who  brtd  now  taken  C 
limla(Ma7  10,  1453)1  a'"' 

1  BoBDia  and  tSlavonia.  nee 
Mpkring  Life  of  him  in  Plati 
i.  Pontif.  Bama-B.,  and  a.  more 
KbU  one  by  Campiuii,  in  Mu- 
I  Bcript.  Bur.  ll"L  nr.     '      " 

3.    Hie  own   Epittola 
)  tm  the  best  origioiil  autho- 

Im  Snt  word  of  this  pope  after 
10600(150  3)  waa'ReformKtion.' 
led  ill  tweuty^ii  dajs.     Do\- 

f,  IT.  119. 

hi  the  part  tnkon  by  this  pon- 
.tlie  onUet  of  the  reformation, 
bwwe'i  Lift  and  Fautifieale  of 
'.,  chap.  XV. 

lonlcg,  p.  43.  Dtillinger  (an 
bontaniiit)  ia  on  these  subjects 
qtoTtial  for  hi<  English  (tbjib- 
1  Bee  note  at  p.  iiS. 


flight  the  cry  be  u 


'  WeU  c 
that  the  _  _ 
the  way  for  Antichrist  ;  and  that 
ba  laboured  to  promote  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom,  not  of  heaven,  buC 
of  S.itan.      Ranke,  I.  39. 

'  See.  for  instance,  his  Iliilla  He- 
tratlatiimu-ra  (April  56,  14G3  ;  Ray- 
iiald.  od  an.  g  1 14  aq,),  in  which  he 
inamtaini  that  the  pope  has  received 
anpremepoweroverthowholeChuroh 
directly  from  Christ  HimBelf,  and 
that  all  atber  oiiiitBtera  are  hia  dele- 
gates ('  per  ordinem  in  omnem  dif- 
fundit  ecclvsiam').  He  assailed  tba 
French  ■Progmatio  Sanction,'  but 
Charles  VII,  (1460)  met  him  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  general  council:  see 
Preavu  dejt  Liberia  dd'  Egliie  GaUi- 


»  Itia 


III.  g  i< 


Macchiavelli  aaia 
(Bonko,  I.  t,i)  that  '  time  waa,  when 
no  baron  waa  bo  insignificant,  but 
that  he  might  venture  to  brave  the 
papal  power;  now,  it  is  regarded 
witb    re9[>eot  even    by  a  king    of 


(1512 — 1517)  that  effort  waa  in  part  rewarded  wlii 
Freucli,  who  had  been  liitherto  the  chief  antagon 
-  ultra-papal  ciaims,  consented  to  abandon  the  Pra 
Sanction' :  yet,  meanwhile,  a  different  class  of 
breaking  in  tumultuoualy  upon  the  guilty  aluml 
the  conclave,  had  begun  to  wrench  away  the  tia 
pillars  on  which  Roman  despotism  was  reared. 

The  other  prelates  of  the  west  maintained  th 
relations  to  the  papacy,  with  the  exception  that  the 
ing  of  its  Influence  often  added  to  the  magnitude  oi 
This  happened  more  especially  throughout  the  fort; 
schism".  The  pallium  was,  however,  still  procure) 
the  metropolitans:  the  Roman  legate,  where  the  of 
not  held  by  one  of  them,  enjoyed  precedence  ir 
fiiastical  assemblies,  and  in  cases  where  no  obatac 


tLiB  eynod,  Lonla  XII.  of  France, 
quarrelling  with  pope  JuKus  II., 
tad  instigated  Bome  uf  the  cardinals 
to  call  a  council  at  Fisa  (Labbe, 
Xm.  i486  aq.).  It  met  for  aeveral 
montha  (Not.  i,  1511 — April  21, 
1511),  and  in  the  last  session  ven- 
turad  t«  BuBpend  the  pope:  but  its 
members  were  then  diaperaad  and 
nothing  carae  of  their  deuunciationB. 
Louis  XII.  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
pute, struok  a  coin  with  the  Isgend 
'Perdara  BabyloniB  nomen :'  see 
Thuanus  pa  Thou),  Hist.  r.  n. 

^  See  above,  p.  364,  □.  1.  'La 
Pr^matique,  veritable  source  de 
schism  e  et  d'h^r^sif,  fut  houreu- 
sement  r^voqu^s  par  Louis  XI.' 
Capefigua,  n.  335  (note). 

•  Above,  p.  353.  On  the  other 
hand  the  growing  system  of  papal 
'provisions'  (cf.  above,  p.  346,  n.  3) 
tended  to  deprive  them  of   a  large 


[■   form 


influe 


this  was  confessed  by  Martin  V. 
(1418),  in  striving  to  remedy  some 
of  the  abuses  generated  by  his  pre- 
decessors, who  exempted  'ecclesiaa, 
monasteria,  capitula,  conventus,  pri- 
oratuB,  et  peraonas'  from  the  juris- 


diction of  the  bishops  'in 

aorum  Ordinariorum  pnej 

Von  der  Hardt,  rv.  1533- 

'  Such    obstacles,    hoi^ 

■when  Heniy  Beaufort, 
Winchester,  was  conititul 
bjr  Martin  V.  (14^6),  he 
luitted  to  the  counseis  of 
reign  only  on  the  conditic 
quotiens  aliqua,  materisB,  1 
n^tia  ipaum  dominum  i 
regna  seu  dominia  sua  ex  ] 
ac  aedem  apostalicaiD  ex  pa 
coQcernentia ....  idem  cai 
ab    hujusmodi  consiiio  at) 


It  IB 

remarkable  that  a  cbar^ 
against  Wohiey  was,  that 
be  had  transgresaed  ttiA 
of  Pfffimunire'  {see  »boT< 
D.  9),  by  receiving  bnlb  fr 
and  acting  on  them  wi 
king'aleave.  SealheArtio 
liim  in  Herberfa  Hitl. 
Vlll.  pp.  ^94  sq.  Loud. 
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ij  kings  and  parliaments   his   influence  was   su- 
Appeala  were  also  not  nnfrequently  transferred 
e  diocesan  and  tte  provincial  courta  to  what  was  — 
the  chief  tribonal  of  the  west:  but  on  this  subject 

irve  a  corresponding  jealousy  among  the  legislative 

tppointing  bishops  there  was  much  variety  of  usage,  ™ 
,  papal  or  imperial  interest  predominated.  Theo- 
y  every  prelate  was  to  be  elected',  in  accordance 
le  ancient  laws,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  stipu- 
of  the  council  of  Baalo  (July  14,  1433)  related  to 
;liject.  It  was  meant  to  counteract  encroachments* 
f  Rome  and  of  the  civil  power.  According  to  the 
n  compact,  made  in  1448,  these  free  elections^  were 
continued,  the  appointment  of  a  prelate  lapsing  to 
pe,  if  the  capitular  election  were  not  made  within 
;al  time.  But,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  obvious  that 
)wn  was  very  loath  to  acquiesce  in  such  arrange- 
and  contrived,  while  bent  on  humbling  papal  aiTo- 
to  fix  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  bishoprics  and 
benefices  absolutely  in  itself.     The  French  con- 


rwysdoD,  Fituf  icalion  of  At 
pp.  jt  sq.  Cftmb.  ed. 
iTe,  pp.  163,  164,  itfi. 
Sew.  xn. ;  Munei,  xxix.  61 : 
am  de  electionibus  et  cod. 
libuB  BpiaGOponim  at  pnela- 
The  prelateB  had  their  eye 
y  (Ml  tLa  very  numerous  '  re- 
u'  (eleoljoues  eipeutandiE) 
'  the  pope  in  favour  of  some 
«  of  bia  own :  bub  tbej 
to  exhort  priacea  also  to 
from  supeneding,  or  intar- 
l  wieb,  oapituUr  elections. 
eed  a  onlj  one  of  the  mea- 
ley  origintttad  for  aoouriiig 
peoileDce  of  the  epiBcopate. 
reiidBDt  (the  cardinal  uch- 
f  Arlea)i  after  decltirinjj  that 
bishopB  were  mere  shadows 
:  quiEdam'),  superior  to  the 


pr^sbjterv  only  '  habitu  et  ffiditibus, ' 
goes  on  to  slate ;  '  At  noa  eos  in 
atatu  repostiimue  pristine  ...nos  eos, 

episGopoa.'  JEa.  Sylvius,  o!s  Connf. 
BatU.  (in  Brown's  Fikck.  I.  13). 

1  Scbriickh,  xzxu.  164,  i5;. 

«  Ranka,  Popct,  I.  jr.  The  fla- 
grant instances,  that  now  meet  ua, 
of  episcopal  pluralitlos, 


able, 


degree. 


this  dictation  of  the  crown.  Thua, 
the  royal  favourite  Wolsey  at  tb« 
close  of  the  preaent  period  waa  farm- 
ing on  easy  tenna  the  biahoprina 
ol  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford. 
Uie  real  owners  being  absentees : 
be  alao  gained  Buccosaively  the 
biahoprica  of  Durham  '  "" 
cheater,  contriving  to  1 
tbem  aloDg  with  bin  archbishopric 


r 


of 
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OTHER     cordat,  for  example,  which  restored  the  annates  and 
HmLSimT  ^^^^  privileges  to  Leo  X.,  secured  this  right  to  rrands,- 


often  made 
oy  the  crown* 


Attempted 
reformation 
bu  meant  of, 
diocegan 
synods. 


the  nominee,  however,  being  pledged  to  seek  collation 
the  pope :  and  in  this  country,  more  particularly  di 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  power  of  filling  up  the 
sees  had  generally  devolved  upon  the  crown,  which 
was  appropriating  to  itself  one-half  of  the  annates,  E 
where,  indeed,  the  civil  governments  of  Europe  had 
come  possessed  of  what  were  long  regarded  as  ecclesiaai 
prerogatives.  The  secular  element  in  the  Church  ml] 
threatening  to  suppress  the  spiritual  or  hierarchic,  anil 
accordingly  throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  the  EetW' 
mation  we  shall  have  to  notice  the  confusion  of  idai 
which  this  new  ascendancy  produced*. 

In  the  attempt  to  reinvigorate  episcopacy  the  conndl 
of  Basle  enjoined  (Nov.  25,  1433)  that  each  bishop  shodl 
hold  a  diocesan  synod  once  at  least  every  year*,  and  \ff 
his  presence  labour  to  advance  the  reformation  both  of 
pastors  and  of  flocks.  But  owing  to  his  sad  imfitnesi^ 
intellectual  and  moral,  or  his  livelong  absence'  firom  die 
sphere  to  which  his  energies  were  due,   the  bishop  vciy 


he  also  held  in  commendam  the 
abbey  of  St  Alban's  and  many 
other  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, besides  enj  >ying  the  vir- 
tual patronage  of  most  of  the  vacant 
benefices.  Herbert,  Hist,  of  Henry 
VI If.  p.  57. 

^  See  the  just  remarks  on  this 
point  by  Bp.  Russell,  Church  in 
Scotland,  i.  164,  165.  The  royal 
intermeddling  with  conventual  and 
other  church -property  had  in  Eng- 
land begun  some  time  before  the 
Keformation ;  e.g.  several  monas- 
teries were  suppressed  by  Wolsey 
with  the  consent  both  of  the  king 
and  the  pope.  Herbert's  Hist.  0/ 
Henri/  VII I.^  pp.  146,  147,  163, 
164,  ^51. 

^  Sess.  xv.  :  '  Ad  minus  semel  in 


anno  ubi  non  est  consuetudo  Hi 
annuatim  celebrari.'  Provincial  if 
nods  were  also  ordered  to  assemw 
at  least  every  third  year,  and  ii 
England  we  occasionally  meet  witt 
a  list  of  'Reformanda  in  convo» 
tione  cleri;*  e.g,  A.D.  1444,  Wt 
kins,  III.  540. 

'  ^Multi  ex  eis  qui  pastorali  afiiai 
potiuntur,  perque  annosa  tempon 
potlti  sunt,  nunquam  civitates  iW 
intraverunt,  suas  ecclesias  videmk) 
snaloca  vel  dioeceses  visitavenrnt^^A 
Nicholas  de  Cl^menges,  De  txTftf^ 
Ecdmoi  Statu:  Brown's  Faseie.  1L 
562.  Passages  might  be  mnltipliei 
to  the  same  effect,  especially  in  R* 
ference  to  those  cases  where  the 
pope  presented  his  own  oonnknti 
the  foreign  sees. 


is 


gave  effect  to  tliis  injunction.    It  is  true,  that  fine 
ma  ore  not  absolutely  wanting,  but  the  biahopa  for 

it  part  bad  grown  ignorant,  idle,   and  sensual,  or 

;en  occupied  exclusively  in  search  of  honors  and 
enta  that  bound  them  to  the  eartli'. 

monks,  as  we  have  seen  already^,  gorged  with  the  ?ffl[J*™^ 
itica!  endowments,  lost  the  moral  elevation'  they 
iwn  throughout  the  early  periods  of  the  Church, 
!i  it  forfeited  their  hold   on  the  affections   of  the 
Except  the  order  of  Carthusians'  none  of  them 


ithe Itefnuor Pad)  (above 
348}  we  have  tile  follow- 
tint :  '  NUDQ  vera  propter 
somiptionen)  pluriniapari 
>  tl  cpiKOjioruni  m  eaara 
periti  Bant  parum,  et  si 
kt  ioBufficientar  ;  eo  quod 
i  bsDefioiorum,  qaie  agse- 
ffiuofii,  ambitjosi,  cupidi, 
i  qaidam  obtioere  volunt 
i  gbiequio,  prece  vel  pretio 
ri  potentU;'  p.  2f,i:  cf. 
y  piotare  of  the  Spanieh 
it  ULQ  ctoBfl  of  tbia  period, 
'  tha  Dominiuiii  Fablo 
.n  hu  Quia  del  Gielo  (ex- 
Do  Caatro,  Spanixk  Pro- 
ond.  1851,  ]>p.  xxv  aq.). 
man;  of  tho  evils  to  the 
pie  of  the  Boman  court. 
Other  evidence  ia  fiir- 
ths  decrees  of  the  'Be- 
oollege'  at  Conatanee :  sea 
Hv.  Til.  B.  4=  aq.  John 
{ad  Cardinatia  delectos; 
153S)  aaaerta  ;  '  Per  Ger- 


I,  p.  347.  The  Spaoiah 
Mve  quotet],  while  ac- 
ag  that  good  and  holy 
sted,   urges  their  iacou- 


oliange.      'If    left   alone,'  ho   aaja. 


)   the 


y  thiol 


tviU 


-ery  a. 


1  bell 


ing 


cording  til  Turner  {Middle  Agtt,  T. 
iGg)  the  church-property  (wbich  had 
□ow  paaaed  in  very  maDj  cases,  by 
'  appropriationa,'  to  the  conventual 
bodies)  comprised  more  than  half  of 
the  'military  feea,'  i.e.  more  than 
ialf  of  the  landed  property  of  this 

^  See  Nicholas  de  Cl^meDgea  (as 
above),  p.  J64,  The  Bame  writer 
ia  equally  severe  in  speaking  of  the 
nuna.      He     says    that    their    con- 

Veneria  execranda  proatibula'  (p. 
566).  And  Gerson  more  than  once 
advances  the  same  charge;  e.g. 
in  a.  aemion  preached  beifore  the 
conned  of  Constance,  he  declares, 
'Et  utinam  nulla  eiut  monaateria 
mullerum  quas  facta  sunt  prosti- 
bnla  meretricum  ;  et  prohi 
buodeterioraDeus.'  (^jt.ll 
Dupia.     The  persecutions 


ad- 


of  tho  > 


aub- 


1  graphically  described 
MS.  belonging  to  the  University 
of  Camhridgo  (Dd.  i.  p.  yii).  The 
usages  of  a  weU  ordered  nunnery 
are  minutely  described  in  the  'Jii- 
cren  JUwlc'  (Camd.  80c.  1S53),  ed. 
Morton. 

'  SfB  the  contemporary  work  of 
JohnBuschiuB,  De  reformatione  mo- 
ntuMriwum,  Lib.  ui,  c.  31,  (in  Ltdb- 
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OTHER 

BRANCHES 

OF  THE 

HIBEARGHY. 


EffiyrUto 
ri^orm  them. 


yew  congrega- 

tiOTU, 


The  condition 
of  the  Friars, 


adhered  to  the  letter  of  their  institute.  Their  intell 
vigour  at  the  same  time  underwent  a  correspondii 
terioration,  insomuch  that  few  if  any  works  of  merit, 
in  the  field  of  science  or  theology,  proceeded  in  th 
from  cloisters  of  the  west.  The  councils  of  Com 
and  Basle',  in  their  endeavours  to  brace  up  monasi 
cipline  afresh,  produced  some  transitory  changes, 
sisting  on  the  need  of  reformation  and  by  auth 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  many  of  the  Grermg 
vents.  But  in  spite  of  these  remedial  measures 
bound  to  argue,  from  complaints  which  rise  in 
quarter,  that  monasticism  had  grown  almost  incorrigi 
was  ripening  daily  for  the  scythe.  As  in  the  former 
numerous  congregations,  separating  one  by  one  fi 
degenerate  Benedictines,  organized  themselves  i 
societies.  Of  these  the  principal  were  (1417)  the 
gation  of  S.  Justina',  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  ca 
Monte  Cassino.  Offshoots*,  in  like  manner,  such 
Bemardines  (1497),  grew  out  of  the  Cistercian  orde 
While  the  monks  had  thus  degenerated  step  1 
the  Meij^icants  retained  their  former  influence.  T' 
bulk  of  the  religious  endowments  were  now  lavish 
them,  until  they  rivalled  the  Establishment  whi 
had  bitterly  attacked,  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
dations  and  the  freedom  of  their  mode  of  life^     C« 


nitz*s  Scriptores  Brunsv,  ii.  935).  A 
healthier  impulse  was,  however, 
given  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  monasticism  in  Kussia, 
by  Sergius  of  Rostov,  on  whom  see 
Mouraviev,  pp.  61  sq.  and  notes. 

1  On  the  orders  made  by  the  '  Re- 
formation-college '  at  Constance,  see 
Lenfant,  liv.  vii.  s.  55. 

*  See  Buschius,  as  above,  pp.  476 
sq.,  and  elsewhere. 

3  Helyot,  Hist,  des  (h'dres  Belig. 
VI.  230  sq.  Paris,  17 14.  The  rise 
of  other  confraternities  is  mentioned 
in  the  same  place* 


4  Ibid.  V.  56  sq.  Th 
'Order  of  the  Hieronym 
mits)  had  been  founded  \ 
1370;  but  they  were  ai 
voted  to  the  so-called  i 
Augustine.  In  1424  tht 
another :  see  Hclstein's  ( 
43  sq.  ;  and  Sterling's  C 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  \ 

«  See  Nicholas  de  0U\ 
above,  pp.  564,  565  ;  Thi 
Piers  Plowman  (by  Rot 
lande,  about  1362),  ed.  W 
Creed  of  Piers  Plowman  ; 
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satronage  of  popes',  of  kings',  and  notle  ladies,     other 
ire  able  to  surmount  tlie  opposition*  of  the  Uni-  u.Soaecht 

and  the  parochial  clergy,  who  regarded  them  with 

fear,  abhorrence,  and  contempt.  In  apite  of  mu- 
lonsiea  and  altercations",  the  four  leading  orders 
icants""  {Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Cavmelitea,  and  I 

nes)  held  themselves   together"   and  were  almost 

in  the  administration  of  the  Western  Church. 
aming  and  activity  prevented  them  from  forfeiting  Tvfrm, 
ninent  position,  till  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 

when   alt  of  them  put  forth   the  symptonis  of 


ire  On  lAe  Tiiaea  of  Edm. 
\  by  the  preamit  writer 
irey  Society,  No.  Lsxxit. 
1  of  the  fatter  poem  at- 
rioea  prevalent  among  all 
the  commniiity,  especially 
ion  [FranciBcaiiE]  snii  Ja- 
DminiaaiiB],  CarmeB  [Cor- 
Uid  friara  of  nhit  was 
order  of  St  Augustioe : 
q.     In  this  particular  he 


irtUBlV.  (himaalf  a  Fcaa- 
inted  them  cnonnnua  jiri- 
L  bull  entitled  Mare  Mai)' 
{■   3'>  M74).   w^i'gI'  "aa 

(n  tile  'Bulla  Aurea' 
1479).  TLe  pariah-priest 
!ed  them  was  threatened 
loM  of  hie  beneSce.  See 
iriiHn  Somantim,   in.   3, 

■utgeot  was  reopened  in 
th  sesnoa  of  the  conncil 

CDeo.  .g,  is'fi). 
Umer'a  Middle  Aget,  m. 
rhe  English   Frandscana 
^VOureabygeDtlewameii, 
licani  b;  the  nuiia.     Ihid. 


itl.    Pope 


m.)  took  the  aide  (13^1) 


of  the  Friars  against  a  iloctor  of 
the  Snrbonne  (J.  de  Poliaeo) ;  but 
the  Sorbonae  gained  a  victory  in 
1 409 ;  BuUeus,  Bi^.  Viiiv.  Paria. 
T.  i8g :  of,  \.  522  aq.  In  Brown's 
Faicic.  (ti.  466 — 486)  will  he  fooDd 
a  Defeni»oria.m  CWafoniiw,  con(ra  pri- 
vilegiatoe  (1357),  by  Richard,  arob- 
bishop  of  Armagh,  who  spent  some 
years  at  Avignon,  striving  to  inter- 
est the  pope  in  favour  of  the  pariah- 
priests.  The  convocation  of  York 
(1466),  under  archbishop  Nevll,  aOQ- 
demned  those  Friars  ['pardoners'), 
who  went  about  raising  funds  by 
preaching  (or  selling)  indulgences, 
in  the  nnme  of  the  pope  and  other 
bishops;  Johnson,  English  Camtna, 

*  Cf,  above,  p.  152,  and  see  War- 
ton's  Engl.  Poetry,  U.  87  sq.  ed.  1840. 

'"  Or,  as  they  were  now  severally 
termed,  the  minors,  the  hlack-Maia, 
the  white-friars,  and  the  grej-friari. 

"  Thus,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  arch  bishop  of  Armag;h(above, 
n.  8),  the  cause  of  all  the  four  or- 
ders was  defended  in  common  ;  see 
Trithemius  (John  of  Trittenheim), 
Aiinal.  ffiriaug,  11.  145. 

'^  Such  was  plidnty  the  case  in 
England  (see  Warton,  Ibid.  pp.  92, 
93*.  The  Carmelites,  who  were  once 
conspicuous  in  repelling  Lollardiam 
fTurner,  in.  II]),  had  lost  their 
reputation  both  for  scholarship  and 
BB2 
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OTHER  While  the  Dominicans  had  been  employed  especially  ia 

BRANCHES  i.       •/  *■  • 

OF  THE     counteracting  misbelief  and  guiding  the  machinery  of  thi 

HIERARCHY. 


Inquisition,  an  important  school  of  the  Franciscans,  as  m 


IK 


k 


Aberrations qf  noticed  OH  a  formcr  page*,  were  hostile  to  the  see  of  fioin& 
3finors.  The  feeling  which  had  prompted  that  hostility  was  eqnallf  :^ 

aroused  by  other  branches  of  the  Church-establishmcnfc 
In  union  with  the  Beghards*,  they  continued  to  maintik 
that  truly  *  spiritual'  persons  would  subsist  exclusively «  ri: 
alms,  that  personal  tithes  were  not  due  to  the  parochial 
clergy  save  by  usage,  and  that  deadly  sin  was  fatal  ll 
the    sacerdotal    character®.     They   also    propagated  tht^^ 
Apocalyptic  theories  of  earlier  times*,  and  one  at  least 
their  sodality  laid  claim  to  the   prophetic   office*.    Tta 
more  sober  still  adhered  to  the  communion  of  the  Chuidi, 
reverting  to  the  letter  of  their  institute,  and  finally  olh 
taining  the  approbation  of  the  council  of  Constance*  (1416). 


orthodoxy  about  1460;  and  some 
time  before,  the  Augustines  had 
ruined  their  cause  by  preaching  se- 
ditious sermons.  When  Leland  (circ, 
1530)  visited  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Oxford,  he  found  in 
the  library  little  more  than  empty 
shelves  covered  with  dust  and  cob- 
webs ('Inveni  etiam  et  libros,  sed 
quos  tribus  obolis  non  emerem'). 
The  Observants  (14^5)  were  a  re- 
formed Order  of  Franciscans.  The 
influence  of  the  Mendicants  was 
great,  however,  even  at  the  end  of 
the  present  period:  for  Erasmus 
{Epist,  cccoLxxvn.,  0pp.  111.  515, 
ed.  Lugd.  Batav.  1703)  declares 
that  the  world  was  then,  among 
other  evils,  groaning  under  *  tyran- 
nide  Fratrum  Mendicantium,  qui 
cum  sint  satellites  sedis  Bomanas, 
tamen  eo  potentiae  ac  multitudinis 
evadunt,  ut  ipsi  Eomano  pontifici 
atque  ipsis  adeo  regibus  sint  formi- 
dabiles.' 

^  Above,  p.  349. 

*  Above,  p.  254.  They  were  con- 
demned by  John  XXII.  in  131 7 
{Extravagantes  Jokan,   XXII,  tit. 


VII.,  in  Corp.  Jur.  Canon.),  ¥fc» 
declares  that  very  many  of  them  m 
persons,  who  '  a  veritate  Catholim 
fidei  deviantes,  ecclesiastica  sacn* 
menta  despiciunt  ac  errores  afiossta* 
dent  multipliciter  seminare.'  Muy 
of  this  class  fell  a  prey  to  the  Inqui- 
sition: cf.  a  contemporary  aoconnk 
in  Baluze,  Vit.  Pap.  Avenion.  L  598. 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  proceed- 
ings against  William  Russell  tad 
other  English  Franciscans,  inliU* 
kins,  ni.  433  sq. 

*  Above,  pp.  250,  251.  The  Pal- 
tilla  of  Oliva  were  still  most  popahr 
among  them.  The  Church  of  Boom 
was  Babylon,  the  '  meretrix  magoif 
John  XXII.  was  'mysticus  AiA" 
christus,  prseparator  vise  nujoii 
Antichristi,'  etc.  See  the  Liber  Suh 
tentiarum,  p.  304,  annexed  to  LiH' 
borch's  Mist.  Inquiaitionis. 

^  See  the  Copia  Prophetias  Fnini 
Joh.  de  Rupescisaa  etc.,  in  Brova^ 
Fascic.  II.  494  sq.  For  other  ligkt 
on  this  interesting  subject,  coniv 
Dr  Maitland*8  Eight  JSssayt  (1851)^ 
pp.  106  sq. 

s  Von  der  Hardt,  nr.  515. 
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.s  distingnislied  from  the  laser  or  conventual  school  of  ___othbb_ 
iA  Franciacana,  they  were  called  Friars- Regular. 

But    other  groups,   in  which    the    Beghard  influence' 
.8    to    have   preponderated,    now   appeared    in  many 
.ntriea   of  the  west,  especially  in   Flandera  and  some  and  io'aanS. 

of  Germany.  One  section  of  them,  notwithstanding 
indiscriminate  censures*  of  pope  Clement  V.,  had  mam- 
no  desire  to  vary  from  the  general  teaching  of  the 
,UTch.  They  were  religious  brotherhoods  and  aister- 
la  distinguished  for  their  zeal  m  visiting  the  sick,  or,  in 
e  case  of  tliose  to  whom  the  name  of  Lollards '  (LuUards) 
B8  now  popularly  given  kr  smging  at  the  fiiiierala  and 
r  otherwise  assisting  m  the  burial  of  the  dead.  But 
would  seem  that  the  titli_  Lillard  like  the  older  one 
'  Beghard,  or  Beguin,  was  at  an  early  date  synonymous 
ith  heretic",  although  the  bearers"  of  them  both  were 
lidded,  now  and  then  at  least,  from  the  Inquisitor  by 
issives  of  succeeding  popes. 

Another  confraternity  which  ran  the  risk  of  being  con- 


ided  with  the  Beghards,  owed  their  c 


.  to  Gerhard 


'  S«e  &boTe,  p.  15 1,  and  Mosheim, 
t  tliere  qui>tod,  pp.  144  si\. 

*  t.g.  VlemenliH.  C'nulit.  lib.  in, 
b.  D.  c  I.  John  XXII.,  on  the 
ta^nay,  in  1318,  took  the  fumalea 
MWnonl;  called  Beffhina  under  hia 
fMmUod.    Moohiiitu,  Ibid.  pp.  637 

•  Aa  early  as  the  ysar  1309,  wo 
ndof  'qaidam  h\pi>criCK  gyrnvig\, 
Di  LoUaidi,  aire  Deam  laadanlei, 
Bwbiuitur,^  ID  bbe  neii^hhoDrhoad 
f  Lifege:  nee  the  Gat.  Poalif.  Lfod. 
br^  ed.  Chiipnaville,  11.  350.  The 

A*ri*kti(»1  thuB  suggested  is  from  the 
~  luUirn  (  =  ■  lull'),  raferring  to 

utive   melody  eiDplnjed  by 
:  funerals ;  of.   Gieseltr,   tv. 
id  Mutland,  as  above, 


dria'  with  an  English  verb  'loUe.' 
See  also  Halliwell,  Arch.  Hid.  B.  T. 
'Lollards.' 

'°  See  the  last  extract.  In  1408, 
arcbbp.  Arnnd<<l  declares  (g  10)  that 
his  province  (of  Canterbury)  wai 
'  infected  with  new  unprofitable  doc- 
ilities, and  blemiithed  with  tbe  n«w 
damnable  brand  of  Lollardy*  (John- 
BOH,  II.  470),  which  iinpli>«  that  the 
name  was  Ihea  sDmewhat  fresh  in 
England. 

^i  TbuB  BonifacB  IX.  {1395)  re- 
calla  the  eiempfions  which  had  been 
granted   to   persons   of    either    sex 


('  viilgo  I 
Zu.       ■ 


Fratrici 


p.  104. 


K  ballad  nu  IJir  John  Old- 


.psis  vera  pauperea 
.  iiperas  putruli  no- 
.i'}  by  himself  or  bii  predeeea- 
Bora,  on  the  ground  that  heresieg 
weriT  lurking  in  the  institute.  Mos- 
heim,  as  above,  p.  409. 
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OTHBR      GrootS   a  clergyman  of  Deventer,  at  the  middle  of  the 
OF  THB     fourteenth  century.     They  soon  expanded,  under  the  aUe 

patronage  of  the  reformed  *  canons  of  Windesheim,'  into 

an  order  called  the  '  Fratres  Vitse  Communis ;'  and  while 
elevating  in  some  degree  the  tone  of  personal  religion, 
they  contributed*  to  the  more  careful  training  both  rf 
laymen  and  ecclesiastics  in  the  north  of  Europe.  One  d 
their  most  holy  luminaries  was  Thomas  a  Kempis',  who 
died  in  1471. 
idtM-  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  *  working'  (pariBh) 

clergy  had  never  been  so  debased  as  at  the  close  of  the 
present  period.  The  corruptions  we  have  marked  already* 
were  now  threatening  day  by  day  to  leaven  all  the  lump. 
In  Germany*  and  Spain®  particularly,  their  unblushing 


Feafful 

iieracy 

clerici. 


^  See  the  deeply  interesting  Life 
of  him  by  Thomas  h,  Kempis  (d. 
14  71)  in  the  Works  of  the  latter,  iii. 
3  sq.  ed.  Colon.;  and  a  Chronicon 
(circ.  1465)  of  the  canons  of  Windes- 
heim by  one  of  their  number,  Joh. 
Buschius,  ed.  Antverp.  162 1.  This 
order  had  to  defend  themselves  a- 
gainst  a  virulent  attack  of  a  Saxon 
Dominican  {Ibid.  pp.  547  sq.),  and 
were  supported  by  the  leading  men 
at  the  council  of  Constance.  Lenfant, 
Hist,  du  ConcHe,  liv.  vi.  §§  64  sq. 
One  of  the  grounds  of  objection  to 
them  was  that  they  lived  together 
without  adopting  monastic  vows. 
They  were  afterwards  protected  for 
a  time  by  Eugenius  IV.  (Moaheim, 
as  above,  pp.  668  sq.) :  but  numbers, 
through  their  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Beghards,  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  shelter  in  the  tertiary 
estate  of  the  Franciscans  (cf.  above, 
p.  250). 

*  Their  chronicler  Buschius  (as 
above,  p.  374,  n.  i)  asks  with  jus- 
tice (p.  214):  'Quantse  in  sseculo 
sunt  persons  sexus  utriusque,  quas 
amidtia  his  conjunctae  a  sseculi  vani- 
tate  per  eas  [congregationes]  con- 
versaB,  et  ad  meliora....ipsarum  ex- 
emplo  inductee  et  provocates,  quamvis 
ad  omnia  evangeUca  consilia  statim 


arripienda  propter  multa  m\ 
menta  nondum  dare  se  yalent^  vitam 
tamen  sanctam  a  peccatis  afienam, 
ad  earum  informationem  student  ob- 
servare,  quis  enumerabit?'  Thdr 
scholastic  and  other  institations  an 
described  at  length  by  Delprat,  Ver- 
Jiandeling  over  de  Broedersckap  tm 
G.  Groote,  Utrecht,  1830  (translated 
into  German,  with  additions,  bj 
Mohnike,  Leipz.  1840). 

^  It  has  been  disputed  whetbcr 
the  De  Imitatione  ChrisH  is  to  be 
classed  among  bis  warm-hearted 
writings  (some  assigning  it  to  abbot 
Gersen,  and  others  to  Gerson,  the 
Chancellor  of  Paris),  but  the  evi- 
dence, external  and  internal,  seemi 
to  point  him  out  as  the  real  author: 
cf.  Gieseler,  v.  §  146,  n.  n. 

*  Above,  pp.  260,  261. 

^  e.g.  The  cardinal  Cesarini  {tr 
bove,  p.  360)  makes  the  following 
report  to  Eugenius  IV.:  'Indtafit 
etiam  me  hue  venire  [i,  e.  to  the  re- 
forming council  of  Basle]  deformittt 
et  dissolutio  cleri  Alemannis,  a 
qua  laici  supra  modum  irrHeaUwr 
adverstis  statum  eeclesiasticum.  Prop* 
ter  quod  valde  timendum  est,  nisi  m 
emendentf  ne  laici,  more  HussitanuDf 
in  totum  clerum  irruant,  ut  puUiee 
dicimt :'  in  Brown's  Fcucic  I.  56. 


se,   covetousness,  pride,  and  secularity  exposed  them 

B  hatred  of  their  flock  and  to  the  satire  of  the  whole     of  ti 


aunity.  Relieved  on  one  side  by  exemptiona  from 
iirisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  and  on  the  other  by 
atermeddling  zeal  of  Friars,  to  whom  the  actual  cure 
»uls  had  very  frequently  devolred,  they  sank  into 
stuous  ease  and  abject  ignorance,  or  at  the  best  con- 
,  themBelves  to  the  mechanical  performance  of  their 
d  duties  in  the  churcli.  Uncliastity,  the  fruit  of  a 
nided  rigour  in  ecclesiastical  legislation,  had  been 
the  darkest  blot  upon  their  characters,  and  in  the 
eenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  proofs  that  it  went 
pcreaaing  are  most  lamentably  rife.  It  had  infected 
^e  clerical  estate,  but  seems  to  have  been  more  espe- 
f  notorious  in  cathedral-canons'. 
To  eradicate  these  old  and  ulcerating  evils  was  a  leading 
Bt  in  the  great  reformatory  councils  of  Constance  and 
^.  One  proposition  there  advanced  was  to  annul  the 
enforcing  celibacy';  but  the  common  feeling,  that  of 
ion'  with  the  rest,  continued  to  incline  the  other  way. 


niBOASCHV. 


lea  aepecially  De  Castro's  Span-  coiritpto  Ecdesi 

frvleafanJi,    pp.  xvi  Bq.  Lnnd.  mg  agiiinat  thi 

I  and  the  original   authorilieB  of  tbe  other  cli 
liMiitiaDad.  The  following  pro- 

ti^fo,  &aile  6  jadio 


sfiitu,  after  daclsim- 
jy,  Gharacterizea  the 


pidoB wlhuD  e 


(kiU 


migo.p 


MiVe. 


tligbuid  the  BviriarCB  that  might 
Ited  ia  overwhelming.  GoWBr, 
MUnoe,  who  denounced  '  Anti- 
M  Lollardos,'  ia  in  the  Fox 
mnUi  a  stem  oeneor  of  the  vici- 
Hergj.  See  the  Preface :  ed. 
^  Coxe  far  the  RoTibargh  Club, 
J  In  thia  point  he  quite  agrees 
jffyoliffa.  The  author  of  me- 
(  Sermons  [I  Richard  of  Ham- 
i  io  tfaa  Cbmi.  Univer.  MSS., 
t,  pp.  138,  189,  iS3,  has  fine 
bea  on  the  xame  subject. 
toe  the  evidence  with  regard  to 


ibriosoa,  in- 
ui  psBaim  et 
:  meretrice 
ausceptam  et  Bcorta  vice  conjognm 
domi  tenent,'  etc.  Brown's  Fmck. 
II.  564,  56J.  At  the  eame  period 
the  '  Reforming  College '  of  Coo- 
atance  passed  many  regulations  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  theae 
latter.  See  Lfnfant,  liv.  VIi.  c.  54. 
"  e.g.  Uardinal  ZaliarBlla,  b  Ton 
der  Hardt,  i.  514.  Platina  (7t(. 
pa  //,  p,  3J  i)  represents  tliat  pcpo 
as  saying,  that  if  there  were  gond 
reaaons  for  prohihiting  tbe  marriage 
of  prieata,  there  were  stronger  rea- 
sons for  allowing  it:  cf.  his  language 
in  Brown's  Fatcic,  I.  so- 
°  See  his  Dialo^ia  Sofliice  et  X'a- 


i 

i 
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OTHER     The  ^concubinary'  priests  (intending  also  by  that  name 
OF  THE     the  clerics  who  mierht  have  been  secretly  married)  were 


UMUCCUtfuU 


condemned  with  special  emphasis  at  Basle  *  (Jan.  22, 1436). 
On  their  conviction  they  were  sentenced,  after  a  brief 
respite,  to  the  loss  of  their  benefices,  and  in  case  of  new 
offences  made  incapable  at  any  future  time  of  holding 
church  preferment.  Still  it  is  too  obvious,  from  the  cries 
of  sorrow,  indignation,  and  disgust  which  rise  in  every 
quarter,  that  these  stern  injunctions  were  comparatively 
futile*.  Individuals'  there  would  doubtless  be,  who  formed 
a  bright  exception  to  the  guilty  mass;  but  when  the  Church 
at  length  woke  up  and  felt  that  some  reorganization  of 
her  system  was  imperatively  needed,  if  she  hoped  to  keq> 
her  hold  on  the  affections  of  mankind,  no  scandal  was 
so  generally  confessed*  as  that  presented  by  the  lives  of 
the  parochial  clergy. 


turcR  super  ccdibatu  ecclesiasticorum 
{0pp.  II.  617  sq.  ed.  Du  Pin).  Gie- 
seler,  v.  §  139,  n.  14,  has  collected 
numerous  instances  of  the  other  kind 
in  which  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  advocated  by  individual  writers 
throughout  the  fifteenth  century. 

^  Mansi,  xxix.  101.  This  decree 
also  condenms  a  pernicious  custom 
of  some  bishops,  who  accepted  a 
pecuniary  fine  from  clergymen  with- 
out compelling  them  to  put  away 
their  mistresses.  A  similar  complaint 
had  been  already  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  137^  {Rotul.  Pari. 
46^  Edw.  III.  p.  313).  They  prayed 
the  king  for  remedy  against  ordina- 
ries who  took  sums  of  money  from 
ecclesiastics  and  others  '  pur  re- 
demption de  lour  pecche  de  jour 
en  jour  et  an  en  an,  de  ce  que  Us 
liendrent  overtemerU  lours  concubines,* 
The  evil  was  however  unredressed, 
as  we  may  learn,  among  other  evi- 


dence, from  a  monstrous  anecdote 
in  Erasmus,  Opp,  iz.  401 :  ed.  L0 
Clerc. 

^  A  long  catalogue  of  authoritiei 
wiU  be  found  in  G-ieseler,  v.  §  139, 
n.  7. 

^  Such,  for  instance,  were  not 
wanting  in  Spain  itself;  De  Castro^ 
as  above,  p.  xxxv. 

^  The  committee  of  cardinals  «p> 
pointed  by  pope  Paul  III.  in  1538, 
to  consider  what  could  possibly  be 
done  *  de  emendanda  Ecclesia,'  ani- 
madverted in  the  first  place  on  the 
incompetence  and  crying  vices  of  the 
priests  and  other  clerics:  'Hino 
innumera  scandala,  hinc  contemptus 
ordinis  ecclesiastici,  hinc  divini  coi- 
tus veneratio  non  tantum  diminuta 
Bed  etiam  prope  jam  extincta.'  Le 
Plat,  Monum.  Concil,  Trident,  n. 
598  sq.,  Lovan.  1782:  cf.  the  pre- 
sent writer's  History  of  the  ArtidtSi 
pp.  I,  2;  new  edition. 
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CHAPTEE    XV. 

ON   THE  STATE  OF  RELIGIOUS  DOCTRINE  AND 

CONTROVERSIES. 


WESTERN  CHURCH. 

The  leading  theologians  of  this  period  may  be  ranged    ^^"^^^ 
in  one  of  two  great  classes.     They  are  either  speculative,  ~^i^~^ — 
bent    on    reaching    the   solution    of   dogmatic  problems  Jjjjj^^ 
Ilux>ngh  the  aid  of  Greek   philosophy;   or  mystical,  re- 
posing on   the  old  foundations  of  belief  and   shrinking 
fifom  all  dialectic  processes  by  which  the  former  school 
had  long  been  struggling  to  evince  the  truth  and  reason- 
ableness of  Christianity. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  been  so  powerfully 
stimulated  in  the  two  preceding  centuries   continued  to 
be  active   in   the  present.     Some  indeed,  as  heretofore^,  SSSJi'^'^ 
employed  scholastic  weapons  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  for  vindicating  the  established  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  urging  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy 
the  systematizing  genius  of  the  age.     On  men  of  this 
kind,   treading   in  the  reverential   steps  of  Anselm   and 
Aquinas,  the  effect  of  disputation  would  be  often  salu- 
taiy:  it  imparted  a  more  definite  and  scientific  shape  to 
their  convictions.      But   another    train    of    consequences  vevaopmento/ 
might    result   from  the   scholastic  exercises.     An   acute  denda, 
and  daring  mind,  unsobered  by  religious  culture,  might 
convert  them  into  an  arena  for  evolving   its  own   scep- 
ticism,   and    thus    philosophy    would    prove   herself  the 

*  See  above,  pp.  277,  278. 
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parent  and  the  nurse  of  misbelief.  Examples  of  tlieae 
rationalistic  tendencies  appeared  at  an  earlj  date  among 
the  Nominalists,  in  Eoscellinus,  and  still  more  in  the 
disciples  of  Ab^lard.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  {oxa- 
teenth*  century  that  some  objections  which  had  hitherto 
been  stated  hypothetically  in  the  mock-encounters  of  the 
schools  were  deemed  unanswerable  by  the  men  who  put 
them  forth.  In  other  words,  scholasticism  which  had 
been  ever  liable  to  this  perversion*,  not  unfrequently 
broke  out  at  last  into  rebellion  and  derided  supernatural 
truth. 

The  nominalistic  school,  from  which  these  tendencies 
were  mainly  to  proceed,  was  now  revived  under  Durand 
de   S.   Pour9ain^   (de    S.   Porciano),    a   Dominican   and 


1  Fred,  von  Schlegel  {PhU.  offfiat, 
pp.  375  sq.,  ed.  1847)  maintaiDS  that 
the  basis  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy is  essentially  'rationalistic/  and 
that  even  the  genius  of  Aquinas 
could  not  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
revelation.  The  remark,  that  a  prin- 
ciple might  be  true  in  philosophy, 
and  yet  false  in  theology,  betrays 
the  doubt  which  scholasticism  felt 
with  respect  to  its  own  ultimate  ten- 
dencies. Comte  (liv.  VI.  c.  10)  af- 
firms that  the  growing  triumph  of 
scholasticism  was  actually  working 
the  destruction  of  the  theological 
philosophy  and  authority.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
worst  forms  of  misbelief  sprang  up 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Platonism  had  gained  pre- 
dominance afresh :  see  below,  p.  381. 
Several  glimpses  of  an  older  unbe- 
lief, arising  from  the  false  philoso- 
phy then  prevalent,  occur  in  the 
works  of  Petrarch :  e.  g.  in  his  De 
ignorantia  sui  ipsius  et  multorum,  he 
writes  of  the  philosophers  whom  he 
encountered,  *  Submotis  arbitris  op- 
pugnant  veritatem  et  pietatem,  clan- 
culum  in  angulis  irridentes  Christum, 
atque  Aristotelem,  quem  non  intel- 
ligunt,  adorantes,'cte.,  Opj>.  ill.  1048. 
The  frightful  length  to  which  these 


blasphemies  were  carried  at  the  dota 
of  the  present  period  is  illustratod 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Erasmus  (lib.  xxvi.  ep.  34,  Off, 
ed.  Le  Clerc)':  'At  ego  Borne  & 
auribus  audivi  quosdam  abominan- 
dis  blasphemiis  debaochantesinChris- 
tum,  et  in  lllius  Apostolos,  idque 
inultis  mecum  audientibus  et  quidem 
impune.  Ibidem  multos  novi,  qu 
commemorabant,  se  dicta  hoReiidi 
audisse  a  quibusdam  saoerdokifaw 
aulse  Pontificise  ministris,  idque  ii 
ipsa  missa,  tam  clare  ut  ea  vox  ad 
multorum  aures  pervenerit.* 

^  The  freedom  of  his  mind  is  in£- 
cated  by  his  title,  '  Doctor  resolutia* 
simus'  (cf.  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  191  sq.). 
On  many  points,  especially  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments,  he  ventured 
to  depart  from  Aquinas.  He  anif- 
ed  at  the  conclusion  {Optu  super  Stit- 
terUiaa  Lombardi,  Lib.  iv.  Diet  L 
Qusest.  4),  that  there  is  in  a  sacn- 
ment  no  'virtus  causativa  gntie,' 
the  recipients,  where  they  place  no 
bar,  deriving  grace  *non  a  saoa- 
mento  sed  a  Deo.'  He  also  exdudes 
matrimony  from  the  number  ci  » 
craments  '  properly  so  called '  (Lik 
IV.  Dist.  XXVI.  Qusest.  3).  CI  Gk- 
seler,  iv.  §  116,  n.  i. 


erly  a  Thomist.  But  the  second  founder  of  it  was 
fovincial  of  the  English  Franciscans,  William  of- 
an,  bom  in  Surrey,  and  in  earlier  life  addicted  to  « 
principles  of  Scotua*.  He  was  aptly  characterized  b 
'  Invincible'  and  '  Singular  Doctor.'  We  have  seen 
intrepidity  with  which  he  vindicated  the  imperial 
est  in  opposition  to  the  pope',  and  this  desire  to 
tion  every  species  of  traditionai-y  knowledge  made 
Hometimes  overleap  the  common  boundaries  by 
it  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  guarded  and 
led.  An  ardent  speculator  on  the  nature  of  iileaa, 
untended  finally  that  thought  itself  is  but  subjective, — 
nclusion  which  could  hardly  fail  to  give  the  moat 
icious  handle  to  freethinkers  of  the  day.  Indeed 
ander-stream  of  scepticism"  pervades  his  own  pro- 
jons.  Occam  was  vehemently  opposed  by  many  ofg 
Etealists",  bnt  notwithstanding  all  their  censures  and 
{brmal  inhibition  of  his  writings  in  the  University  of 


iDoording  tn  Domer  (II.  4.46, 
|t  was  the  Saotiet-nnniiaidista, 
^  the  Thomist-nominalis  u,  who 
I  raUgioD  altogetlier  on  the 
botiug  u  philoaophy,  and  gave 
DniBB  to  fireeCbiukitig. 
*ov^  p.  i'i9'  I'  16  indeed  re- 
ptile, though  easily  explaioed, 
fbmt  ore  called  the  'orthodox' 
tttiix  took  the  side  of  Roman 
Bmi,  and  that  the  nominaliats 
tan  often  in  the  ranks  of  aati- 
M.  Vex  {Aata  ami  Mon.  II. 
Id.  Loud.  1843)  Bays  of  Occam, 
jte  was  'a  w^irthy  divine,  and 
tght  gincece  jndgmeat,  aa  the 
then  would  either  give  or 
,'  His  book.  Super  poUitatt 
^  Sedttiit  atyiie  prlncipibui 

)kI,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
,  in  Latin,  and  also  in  an  Eng- 
Itnalation.  On  this  grooad  we 
LDdentand  why  Occam  was  at 
k  Bpeoial  favourite  of  Luther 


and  Melanctlion,  while  in  doctrioe 
they  were  often  quite  antagoniBtio 
to  him.  See  Laurence,  Bampt,  Lent. 
]'.  J9  (note),  3rd  ed.  He  ecema,  how- 
ever, favourable  to  the  Lutherim 
view  of  cooBohstantiation :  see  bii 
Qaodiaitta  SepUia  una  cum  TViutolu 
de  Sacraiaentu  Allarii,  lib.  iv.  Qusat. 
35,  ed.  Argent.  1491.  In  the  latter 
treatise  (c.  3)  be  aays  that  the  BJhle 
doea  Dot  teach  us  lo  behsve  in  the 
aooiMJation  of  the  Hubetanoe  of  the 
bread  :  cE.  Schriiokh,  xxxiT.  11)1  aq,, 
and,  on  the  philosophical  system  of 
Occam,  as  developed  in  his  Quiwiio- 
itet  in  Lib.  Sentent,  (ed.  Lugdun. 
I4g.s),  and  his  Ceitiiloqmv.ra  Thtolo- 
ffictim  (ed.  Oxon.  1675),  see  Rjtter, 
GtKh.  der  ChrUt.  Philoa,  iv.  579 aq. 

'  See  an  eaaay  by  Kettberg,  in 
the  Sdidten  und  Kritiiat  for  1839, 
I.  69  aq. 

*  e.  y.  by  Walter  Burleigh,  a  pro- 
fesaoc  of  Osfurd,  and  formerly  his 
fellow-student. 
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WB8TERN    Paris*,  the  ascendancy  of  Nominalism  as  modified  bv  him 
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was  everywhere  apparent,  more  especially  in  Germany 
and  England*.  One  of  the  last  influential  schoolmen, 
Gabriel  Biel',  who  died  in  1495,  adhered  almost  im- 
plicitly to  him.  A  less  extended  notice  of  these  writers* 
will  suffice,  particularly  as  their  disputations  do  not  fall 
so  much  into  the  province  of  theology  as  that  of  meta- 
physics. 

It  was  natural,  when  scholasticism  had  almost  every- 
where degenerated  into  lifeless  subtleties,  that  a  new 
period  of  reaction  would  commence.  We  saw  the  jea- 
lousy with  which  it  was  discountenanced  by  Bernard*  at 
the  first,  and  in  proportion  as  its  vices  came  to  light,  a 
multitude  of  others  turned  their  arms  against  it".     Some 


1  Thus,  while  John  Bundan,  his 
pupil,  was  'rector'  of  the  university, 
the  'doctrina  Gulielmi  dicti  Occam' 
was  condemned  (1339) :  see  Bulseus, 
Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  I  v.  257,  and,  for 
a  sterner  prohibition,  Ibid.  iv.  265. 
In  1473  the  Realists  obtained  a  fresh 
victory  by  means  of  a  royal  order 
{Ibid.  V.  706  sq.),  which  command- 
ed that  the  books  of  their  oppo- 
nents should  be  locked  up.  But  the 
order  was  rescinded  in  1481  (Ibid. 

V.  739). 

*  Cf.  Mr  Hallam's  remark  on  this 

circumstan  ce :  Literal,  of  Europe,  Pt .  I. 
ch.  III.  §  69. 

3  His  chief  work  is  a  Collectorium 
ex  Occamo  in  Lib.  Sentent.  ed.  Tubin- 
gen, 1 50 1.  His  Expositio  Canonis 
Misace,  important  in  a  liturgical  point 
of  view,  has  been  printed  more  than 
once.  On  his  protestantism,  see  a 
disseii;ation  entitled  De  Ga^)riele  Biel 
celeberrimopapista  Anlipayista,  by  H. 
W.  Biel,  Viteb.  1719.  Biel  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cortesius  ('the  Cicero  of 
dogmatists'),  on  whom  see  Schrockh, 
XXXIV.  2 1 7  sq. 

*  Some  of  the  chief  were  Robert 
Holcot,  an  Englishman  (d.  1349), 
Gregory  of  Rimini,  or  Ariminensis 
(d.   1358),   Richard  Swinshead  (or 


Suisset,)  an  Oxford-man  (circ.  1350)1 
Heniyof  Hesse  (d.  1397).  But  they 
were  all  surpassed  by  Peter  d'Ai% 
(cf.  above,  p.  358),  who  was  made  t 
cardinal  in  I4II.  He  laboured  to 
establish  clear  distinctions  between 
theology  and  philosophy.  See  his 
Qiusstiones  super  Lib.  Sentent. ,  Argent 
1490,  and  a  list  of  his  other  numer- 
ous works  in  Cave,  Higt.  Liter,  ad 
an.  1 396.  A  Life  of  him  by  Du  Pin 
is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of 
Gerson's  Works,  ed.  Du  Pin. 

'  Above,  p.  276,  n.  2. 

^  This  antagonism  was  shewn  em- 
phatically in  Erasmus  (b.  T486),  whose 
MoricB  Encomium  (1508),  his  R(Aio 
perveniendi  ad  veram  Theologiam, 
and  other  works,  are  full  of  seven 
critiques  on  the  follies  of  the  later 
schoolmen.  He  had  been  preceded 
by  Laurentius  Valla  {0pp.  Basil. 
I543^»  who  died  in  T457,  by  Bo- 
dolph  Agricola,  orHauamann,  d.  1485 
{0pp.  Colon.  1539).  One  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  took  the  same  ude^ 
was  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  d.  1513 
{0pp.  Berol.  182 1 — 5).  This  Ger 
man  knight  had  a  principal  band  in 
the  famous  satires  EpistoUe  Obteuro- 
rum  Virorum  (ed.  Mtin^h,  1827),  in 
which  the  stupidity  and  dog-Latii 
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hem  indeed  may  have  been  actuated  mainly  by  a 
I  to  introduce  a  purer  love  of  letters,  which  waa 
linly  the  case  with  not  a  few  of  the  Platouic  illumi- 
,  who  revived  the  study  of  the  pagan  classics  in  the 
nd  half  of  the  fifteenth  century'.  They  strove  to 
ah  the  Stagyrite'  and  enthrone  a  more  congenial 
osopliy  in  the  affections  of  the  Church,  That  movc- 
t  failed,  however,  to  revive  the  ancient  truths  of 
istianity.  Its  general  aim  was  heathenizing,  more 
cially  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  works  of  men 

Marsilio  Ficino,  the  favourite  of  the  Medici,  and 
rs,  who  not  only  clad  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in 
phraseology  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  but  were  threaten- 
to  exalt  their  Grecian  master  into  rivalry  with  Christ, 
jrevaleut  had  errors  of  this  class  become,  that  in  the 
ith  session  of  the  Lateran  council*  (Dec.  19,  1513),  it 

necessary  to  declare  the  immortality  of  individual 
B  (in  opposition  to  the  Platonic  views  of  ultimate 
(rption),  and  to  order  all  who  might  profess  to  teach 

doctriaea  of  the  old  philosophy  that  they  should 
sr  hesitate  to  point  out  the  particulars  in  which  it 
oed  from  the  Christian  faith.  The  need  of  this  in- 
ttion  was  peculiarly  great  in  Italy",  where  learning  JK?^* " 


4 


int  fnai 


I,   and  their 
^  the  luxuries 
e  Humanists,  are  described  so 

flly  and  truthfully,  Chat  the 
Icaaa  at  firat  joined  in  circu- 
f  the  book.  See  Gieaeler,  v. 
^,  pp.  184  gq.  Luther  at  the 
time  was  able  to  rejaine  that 
'leotioDss  BcatsntiEince'  were 
lied,  and  that  profeasora  who 
Ml  to  gain  an  audience  must 
re  on  the  Bible,  St  Augustine, 
mve  eoolesiaaticie  auctoritatiB 
ireu.'  See  bis  LtUers,  ed.  De 
»,  1.  57. 

See  Rohoob'b  Life  of  Leo  X.  11, 
.,  Lond.  1846;  Hallani,  Lit.  of 
pe.  Ft.  I.  ch.  u.  S  64,  and  cb. 


Ill,  8  8s.  Ficino,  however,  wrote 
an  apologetic  treatise,  De  Rdigiant 
C'hrUtiana,   analysed  by  Scbr^okh, 


,  Hid.  I 


I3»q. 


Pico  della  Mirandola  at  < 
would  have  faiu  cBtablished  Che  con- 
fllstency  of  the  Aristotelian  aud  PU- 
touic  aysteins :  but  hia  own  l.:anings 
were  towards  the  latter,  wbioh  he 
blended  with  a  ronltitude  of  wild 
opinions  borrowed  from  the  Cabba- 
listic writinga  of  the  Jews :  aee  hia 
JftptaplHs,  BasU.  1601. 

"  Labbe,  siv.  187. 

'°  Cf.  the  extract  from  Erasmus, 
above,  p.  378,  n.  1,  and  othera  in 
Gitneler,  V.  S  154,  a.  8. 
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in  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  more  than  ever,  at  the 
dawn  of  Luther's  reformation,  threatened  to  assume  an 
anti-christian  character, — where  wanton  speculations  had 
become  most  rife,  and  where  indeed  it  was  an  index  rf 
good  breeding  to  despise  the  mysteries  of  Holy  Writ\ 

But  meanwhile  other  agents  were  at  work  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  The  studies  of  ecclesiastics  had  there 
taken  a  more  biblical  direction.  Men  who  learned  to 
know  themselves  were  thirsting  *  after  something  more 
profound  than  the  scholastic  subtleties,  more  fervent  than 
the  cloudy  reveries  of  Plato.  Such  was  the  new  race 
of  mystics.  Here  and  there  we  find  them  swerving  into 
serious  errors*,  but  more  commonly  they  are  distingtlished 
by  a  simple  and  unreasoning  adherence  to  the  central 
doctrines  of  the  faith,  combining  with  it  a  peculiar 
earnestness  and  a  desire  to  elevate  the  tone  of  personal 
religion.  In  the  members,  therefore,  of  this  school  (the 
'Friends  of  God'  as  they  were  called)  we  may  discern 
precursors*  of  a  genuine  reformation. 

At  the  head  of  them  is  John  Tauler*^,  a  Dominican  of 
Cologne.     He  was  originally  captivated  by  the  dialectic 

1  'In  quel  tempo  non  pareva 
fosse  galantuomo  e  buon  cortegiano 
colui  che  de  dogmi  della  Chiesa  non 
aveva  qjialche  opinione  erronea  ed 
heretica.^  MS.  quoted  in  Kanke, 
Popes,  T.  56,  Lond.  1847. 

*  *  Nam  quid  potest  ibi  syncerum 
dici,  ubi  pro  religione  superstitio, 
pro  divina  sapientia  hominum  phi- 
losophia,  pro  Christo  Socrates,  pro 
sacris  scriptoribus  Aristoteles  atque 
Plato  in  Ecclesiam  irrupenint.  Ne- 
que  hsec  ita  intelligi  velim,  quasi 
reprehendam  philosopbiae  studium... 
sed  sic  se  res  habet,  ut,  nisi  divini- 
tatis  cognitio  prsemonstratrix,  mens 
ipsa  hominis  errans  et  vaga  ad  loca 
spinosa  deviaque  deducatur.*  Stur- 
mius  ad  Cardinales  delectos ;  Argen- 
tor.  1538. 

*  e.g.  Master  Eckart  (Aichard), 
a  Dominican  of  Cologne,  who  died 


about  1325,  and  was  one  of  a  class  of 
mystics  who  diverged  into  Neo-PU* 
tonism,  affirming,  for  example,  that 
our  individuality  would  be  forifeited 
at  last  on  our  reabsorption  into  the 
Divine  essence.  See  Schmidt^  JS- 
tudes  sur  le  mysticisme  cUlemand  a* 
xiif  sidcle,  d  Paris,  1847,  PP»  i^8q.; 
Neander,  ix.  569  sq.,  and  letter, 
Christl.  Philos.  iv.  498  sq.  Some  of 
the  doctrines  of  Eckart  were  con> 
demned  in  a  bull  of  John  XXII. 
(1329):  see  Baynald.   ad  an.  1329^ 

§§  70,  71. 

*  See  Ullmann*s  Reformatoren  wr 
der  Bjeformaiion,  Hamb.  1841  and 
1842. 

^  See  especially  Schmidt's  Johaih- 
nes  Tauler  von  Strasshttrg,  Hamb. 
1 84 1,  and  his  French  Essay  quoted 
in  a  previous  note. 


cs  of  tlie  age,  and  the  effect  of  them  continued  to    wrhtrrn 

ftceable  in  all  his  writinga :  but  his  intercourse  witli  a — 

densian^,  Nichoiasof  Baal6(1340),  produced  a  thorough 
ge  in  his  convictions  and  pursuits.  For  twenty  yeara 
'as  an  indefatigable  preacher,  stimulated',  as  it  seems, 
lie  political  distractions  of  hia  country  and  the  ravages 
terrific  pestilence  {'the  black  death').  His  thrilling 
.ons*,  of  which  many  were  preserved  in  the  ver- 
lar  dialects,  are  marked  by  evangelic  tenderness  and 
hial  depth.  They  were  peculiarly  useful  in  resisting 
general  tendency  to  overvalue  the  liturgic  element 
orship. 

Daater  will  be  found  to  have  had  numerons  points  in  J"A» 
Eon  with  John  Ruysbroek",  prior  of  the  Canons -Regular  !^,^^'' 
Irondal  near  Brussels.     He  was   equally  desirous  of™**''^"' 
jrming  to  the  public  institutions  of  the  Church'",  al- 
igh  his  language  more  than  once  excited  a  suspicion 
iiB  orthodoxy.      Geraon"  wrote  (1406)   against  some 
iters   of  a   book  in  which  the  doctrine  of  eventual 
rption    into    God    appears    to    be    maintained.     The 
ta'*  of  Kuysbroek,  in  the  Flemish  language,  were  ex- 


D  tLiB  point,  see  Neander,  iz. 

hid.  p.  588.     It  is  rainarkable 

Wyoliffe  was  incited  ta  com- 

1  J.aa  Agt  of  Hie   Chunk 


,  of  diBaatere. 

last   (inodemizctl)    edition 

bed  at  Pninkfurt,   iSi6,  in 

3ta*o.   Lutber  (1516)  spoke 

M  fbllowi :   '  Si  ta  dolectat 

■olidam,  antiqum  timiUiinam 

Ion    legere,     in    Gumisnica 

eSbuun,  SennooeB  Jotiaania 

,     pneJioatoriie     pruftflsionia 

I  DoDiaicBin],  tlbi  coinpamre 

..Nmjae  enim  ego  vpl  in  La- 

d  in  nostra  lingua  tlieologiam 

ilubtiorsni  et  cum   Evangelio 

nautiorem.'     Luther's  Letters, 

B  Wett^  I.  46. 


'  See  Scliinidt,  Elada  ii. 

•isme,  eto.  pp.   31390.,   t 

[XIV.    3r4sq.,    and   Nea: 

Hia  works  appoa 

inslatioti  at  Colo^ 

iuid  eub.fequently. 

■"  Estracla  in  Naander, 
SS7. 


J79sq. 


'-  5S6. 


itifl  is  Epitt.  super  lertla 
parte  libri  Jok.  Ray^roteh  de  or- 
nata.  tpirilimlisia  nuptiarum,  0pp. 
I.  59,  ed.  Du  Fin,  wbere  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  controremy  will  be 

"  They  ware  tranalatod  into  I^tin 
(ed.  Colon,  is.^^a)  and  afterwards 
into  German  (Offenbach,  1701):  oT. 
Solimidt,  Etuda  (us  aba»e),  pp. 
iijsq.,  Neander,  ix.  ."iSoBq.  A 
third  write:r  of  tbia  scbool  was  Henry 
Suso  (1300— 156;!,  a  Dominican  of 
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WESTERN 
CHURCH. 


JoAn  Oerson 

(1363-1429), 
'  doctor  Chrig- 
tianuiimus.' 


tensively  circulated.  They  are  characterized  by  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  spiritual  wants  and  aberrations  of  the 
age.  He  strove  to  wake  afresh  the  consciousness  of  in- 
dividual fellowship  with  God,  in  opposition  to  the  modes 
of  thought  which  prompted  men  to  lean  for  help  on  ouV- 
ward  union  with  the  Church.  The  faults  of  Ruysbrodt 
are  the  common  faults  of  mystical  writers,  springing  irm 
imdue  development  of  the  imaginative  faculty. 

John  Charlies  de  Gerson,  chancellor  of  Paris  (1395), 
whom  we  have  noticed  as  an  adversary  of  the  ultra-papal 
claims^  and  also  as  opposed  in  some  degree  to  Ruysbroek, 
was  himself  upon  the  whole  addicted  to  the  principles  rf 
mysticism^.  But  many  of  his  writings  indicate  especial  apt- 
ness for  discussing  points  of  practical  Christianity*.  He  was 
the  most  illustrious  theologian  of  the  time,  and  even  now 
is  generally  revered.  The  part,  however,  which  he  played 
at  Constance   in  promoting  the  condemnation   of  Huss* 


Suabia,  on  whom  see  Diepenbrock, 
Suso^s  Lehen  und  Schriften^  Begens- 
burg,  1837.  Many  other  Domini- 
cans followed  in  his  steps.  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  one  of  the  '  Common- 
Life'  clerics  (see  above,  p.  374,  and 
Schrockh,  xxxiv.  302 — 339),  may 
be  added  to  the  number,  and  so 
may  the  unknown  author  [?  Ebland] 
of  the  famous  treatise  Eyn  teutsch 
Theologia,  das  ist,  eyn  edles  BilcMein 
vom  rechten  Verstandj  etc.,  edited  by 
Luther  in  1518.  He  says,  in  the 
Preface,  that  next  to  thq  Bible  and 
St  Augustine  (his  usual  mode  of 
speaking)  there  was  no  book  he 
prized  more  highly.  The  best  mo- 
dem edition  is  that  of  Biesenthal, 
Berlin,  1842  ;  another  by  PfeifFer 
(Roman  Catholic),  Stuttgart,  1851. 
In  England  the  mystical  school, 
though  far  less  influential,  had  a 
worthy  representative  in  the  hermit 
Bichard  E-olle,  of  Hampole  near 
Doncaster,  who  died  in  1348.  Very 
many  of  his  writings  are  poetical. 
See  Wharton's  Append,  to  Cave, 
ad  an.  1340,  and  Warton's  HisU  of 


Eng.  Poetry,  u,  35 — 43,  ed.  1840. 
The  treatise  De  JSmendaiione  Fite 
(printed  at  Paris,  15 10)  furnishes  a 
good  specimen  of  his  teaching,  e.  g. 
cap.  IX.:  'Si  cupis  ad  amorem  Bei 
pervenire  et  succendi  in  desiderio 
coelestium  gaudiorum,  et  indud  ad 
oontemptum  terrenorum,  non  n 
negligens  ad  meditandum  et  1^^ 
dum  dacram  Scripturam.' 
1  Above,  p.  358. 

*  See,  for  example,  his  De  Myt- 
tica  Thedogiaj  and  other  kindrod 
treatises  in  the  collection  of  lui 
Works  by  Du  Pin,  torn.  m.  pt.  n. 
But  he  never  failed  to  guard  againik 
the  feverish  illusions  of  enthusiaam: 
thus 'he  wrote  Contra  sectam  Plagdr 
lantium;  and  also  De  probatkm 
iS^iriiuum,  giving  rules  for  distiB- 
guishing  false  from  true  revelatiooa 
Cf.  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  291 — 30a. 

^  On  this  account  he  was  iw- 
named  '  Doctor  ChristiaDissimW 
Schmidt  has  published  an  able 
8ur  Jean  Gerson,  Paris,  1839. 

*  Lenfant,  liv.  m.  §  5.    It 
of  him  that  Huss  wrote  as  foflova: 


He 


t  ever  be  a  grievous  stain  upon  his  character. 
I  in  virtual  exile*  at  Lyons,  1429.  - 

Another  myatic  of  a  warmer  temperament  than  Geraor,  Si 
jdeficient  in  his  mental  balance,  was  the  Dominican, 
^amo  Savonarola^,  bom  in  1452  at  Ferrara.  Some 
lis  contemporaries,  it  is  true,  denounce  him  as  a  wild 
I  visionary  deraagogiie',  but  the  majority  bear  witness 
(18  patriotism,  his  zeal,  hia  learning,  and  his  saintly 
I  The  fiery  eloquence  of  Savonarola  was  evoked"  by 
[traparalleled  corruption  of  the  Roman  see,  as  then 
iinistered  by  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  How 
ly  elements  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  had  been 
jnsciously  blended  with  his  nobler  feelings  is  not  easy 
fetermine:  but  the  freedom  of  his  apeech"  in  censm-ing 
^ce3  and  disputing  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  has  never 


1853  ;  Bee  also  an  Article  on  .Savo- 
narola in  Quort.  Sev.  No.  cxcvit. 

?  He  laid  eapecial  »<treaH  on  tbe 
Apocalypse,  whicU,  after  1485,  he 
expounded  at  Brescia,  FloreDce,  and 
elsewhere  to  crowded  andiencee  ;  de- 
nouncing tbe  vengeance  of  heayen 
against  Italy,  and  even  claiming  to 
hinuelf  a  kind  of  prophetic  misBiau 
(aee  Life  and  Times,  as  above,  pp. 
9;  Bq.,  and  Savonarola's  Compen- 
dium, Revtlaiionsim).  He  became 
the  bead  of  the  Fratescbi,  or  repub- 
lican, party  at  Florence,  who  endea- 
voured to  avert  tbe  judgmenta  of 
God  by  checking:  the  feaiful  spread 
of  immorality  {Ibid.  p.  155I. 

*  Even  Diiliinger  (iv.  137)  ad- 
mits this,  and  praisea  '  tbe  eloquent 
and  venerated  Dominioan.' 

'  lAfe  and  Times,  as  above, 


Bid.  iiv..vr.  %%i.  Oa  bia  re- 
tom  his  asylum  at  Mulk,  he 
■ed  the  hamblo  office  of  cate- 
of  children,  whom  he  coltect- 
i^  in  the  church  of  St  Paul  at 
\,  and  of  whom  be  required  no 
xeward  than  that  they  should 
i  this   simple    prater,     '  God, 

Iniwey  on   thy   poor   servant. 


i  YU.  Select.  Vironiiii,  ed. 
t  Iiond.  1681,  pp.  108  Bq. 
&■  boA  aooounts  are  that  iu 
bdi,  Mitt,  del  B^pab.  Ital. 
tzn.;  Meier's  Qirolamo  3avo- 
%  Beriin,  1836;  The  Life  and 
I  ijf  Qirolamo  Savaaamla  (con- 
K  ■  oomplete  catalot^ue  of  hia 
jgi).  Load.  1843;  J^rSme  Sor 
We.  «a  ™,  ie>  jiMicatiom,  aes 
,  d'apr^  les  documens  ori^- 
,  par  P.  T.  Porrens,  Paris, 
H.A. 


l()7Hq 


Hia 


directed  gBuerally  against  the  pre- 
lates of  tlie  Church.  '  Illorum  Jibi- 
dinem  avaritiatnque,  illorum  Iuxub 
simoniacasque  labee  insectabatur, 
publioe  privatimque  monere  aolitus, 
a  Babvlooe  (Romam  intelligena)  Tu- 
ieBae,'eM.   VU.  Seleel.  Vin>r. 
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been  denied.  In  May,  1497,  wlien  he  was  laid  uridei 
-ban  of  excommunication',  he  answered  the  papal  brief 
letters  full  of  vehement  remonstrances,  and  even  ultii 
dared*  to  excommunicate  the  pope  in  turn  (Feb.  18, 1491 
His  capture,  prompted  by  the  rage  of  his  political 
Teraaries,  followed  on  the  eighth  of  April,  and 
wards  his  aalies  were  thrown  into  the  Amo  at  Floi 
(May  22),  with  the  sanction,  if  not  through  the 
tion,  of  Alexander  VI.'  Savonarola  has  been  called 
Luther*  of  Italy:  but  bis  eventual  implication  in  the  qi 
rels  of  the  Florentines  proved  fatal  both  to  him  and  to 
canse, 

A  traer  prototype  of  Luther  was  John  Wessel'  (« 
named  Basilius  and  also  Gansfort),  bom  at  Groninj 
(1420).  After  studying  and  then  lecturing  in  the  umi 
sitiea  of  Heidelberg,  Paris,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  he  gi 
disBatisfied  with  the  scholastic  theology,  and  took  refi 
in  a  warm  but  scientific  mysticism.  On  almost  e^i 
point,  on  justification,   penance,  purgatory,  and  even 


1  It  was  nan  that  Pico  deUa 
Minijidol&  wratfl  hifl  Apologia  pro 
SieraHyTRi  Savotiarolis  viri  prophelie 
Innocttitia,  which  is  pi'inted  in  Gold- 
BBt's  Jfmairi.  n.  163s  aii. 

'  Lift  and  Times,  pp.  310 — 312. 

*  Ihid.  p.  3St- 

*  Attemptn  have  been  made,  but 
not  BQcceBafnlly,  to  prove  that  he 
hell]  the  Lutheran  view  of  justifiea- 
tion,  iadulgenceB,  &o.:  cf.  U'Crie's 
Seformalion  in  Italy,  p.   tS,   Load. 

»  The  best  authority  ia  Dllmann's 
/oAann.  Weind,  em  Forpan/er  La- 
then,  Hamb.  1834,  and  in  the  Re- 
formaSorm  vor  de?-  Refarinatioa, 
Hamb.  1841.  The  IPorta  of  Wessel 
(with  a  Life  prefiied)  were  published 
at  Grijuingen,  1614.  He  is  not  to 
becoufouuded  with  hia  acquaintance 
Johann  WJn  WeKl  (da  Weaalia), 
called  atao  Riohrath  and  Burehardua, 
who  waa  a  profeaeor  of  theology  at 
Erfurt  and  afterwards  a  'refoTiuiog' 


preacher  at  Worms.  He  d 
prisoQ  (14B1),  aa  it  seenu,  f« 
ing  intercouree  with  the  Hi 
For  his  Paradoxa  and  the  pi 
inga  againat  him^  see  Browo'd 
I-  ,WS — .133-  "^^  Dllmana,  1 
vor  der  Sef.  T.  367  aq.  Bis 
IMio  advcTiM  iTidiilgmluu  is  ' 
in  Waloh,  Monim.  Med.  ^ 
jii  sq.  He  denied  the  rap 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  i 
that  of  Holy  Scriptura:  1 
John  WeitBel  lamented  [Opf, 
1614,  p.  910),  his  'eruditio  al 
acra  inganium'  not  unfrequciDd 
trajed  him  into  novelties.  Wl 
forming'  principles  were  Bhar 
some  measure  by  the  prior 
nunnery  at  Malinas,  John  Fl 
of  Goch,  near  Cleves  (d.  I 
Regpecting  bim  and  otliM^ 
XJUmaDn,  as  above,  and,  for 
of  his  writings,  Waloh,  JK 
Med.  jSvi,  n.  pt  I.  t  tn^  tM 
73  sq- 


Sucharist,  lie  haa  anticipated  the  conclusions  of  those 
lat  spirits'  who  were  destined  to  commence  the  Saxon 
mation  of  the  Church.  John  Wessel  was  alike  dia- 
dshed   as  a  theologian   and  a  general  scholar.     He 

in  peace  at  Groningen   (1489),   protected  from  the 
isition  by  the  "bishop  of  Utrecht. 
n  Wessel,  as  in  many  of  his  predecessors,  there  had 
awakened   a  fresh  love  for  biblical  studies.     This 
i  had  constituted  in  their  hearts  a  bond  of  sympathy 

men  like  Wycliffe  and  the  Hussites,  more  especially 
aps  in  Germany,  where  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
been  made,  and  very  largely  circulated',  in  the  latter 

of  the  fifteenth  century.  Before  that  time  the  only 
Sal  works  deserving  notice^  are  tlie  Poslilh  of  Nicholas 
yra",  a  Franciaean,  who  applied  bis  Hebrew  knowledge 

effect  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
|on,  who  was  led  by  corresponding  works  of  St  Au- 
ine  to  construct  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels'". 
,on  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  literature  and  the 
jveiy  of  printing,  stronger  impulses  had  been  com- 
Scated  in  this   direction.     The   superior  scholarship 

^  for  iDEtance,  the  extruta 
luler,  V.  §  1S3,  n.  |8.  Luther 
V  the  Preface  to  a.  Farrago  of 
btis,  e&.  Bacll.  1511,  aad  ex- 

rhinuelf  in  the  foUawing 
(Whioll  farntshed  UllmaLQ 
ft  motUi) :  '  Wenn  ioh  den  Wee- 
tfor  Keleseii,  bo  Jieiitien  rneine 
Maolier  sioh    diinken,    Lutber 


i 


fficholai  of 
Id- 1340). 


j^nunel  unm-  BdiUr  GeUl  zu- 

tff.  the  old  Eigh-GBnnui  Ter- 
printed  first  at  Majenae,  1461, 
Nprinted  leu  tiaic9  before  the 
nation  (see  nther  evidence  in 
kr,  V.  %  h6.  n.  13).  In  like 
pr  ta  ItaliAD  Tersion,  printed 
BiiWHa  early  ns  1471,  is  gvd  to 
gons  through  aine  editions  in 
^beenth  ceutary  (aee  M'Criu'a 


Reform,  in  Italy,  p.  53,  Lond.  182;). 

■  Exceptioua  may  be  made  in 
favouc  of  thti  English  Dominioan 
Eobert  Holcot  (d.  1349),  on  whose 
exegetioal  and  other  worka.  Bee 
Whartou'a  Append,  to  Cave's  SUt, 
Liter,  ad  an.  1340;  and  of  tliu 
Spanish  prelate  Tostatua  of  Avila 
(d.  1454),  on  whom,  see  Schrockl;, 
ZXU7.  147  aq. 

»  His  Postillie  Perpelua  in  BUlia 
have  beett  often  published,  first  at 
Home,  1471,  in  5  vols,  folio. 

'"  Thia  work  is  entitled  Monolee- 
laroa,  aea  iinum  ex  quatvor  Evia- 
geiiii:  Geraon,  0pp.  ed.  Du  Pin, 
IV.  83  sq.  He  looks  upon  the  va- 
riations in  ths  Sacred  Writers  aa 
constituting   a  '  coucordissiuia   dis- 


i 


& 


(d.  ISSB). 

(iLisae). 
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WKOTERN  and  holy  taste  of  Laurentiua  Valla',  cardinal  Xiraene^, 
Eeucblin",  Erasmua',  and  others,  indicated  that  a  brigiiw 
period  was  now  dawning  on  the  field  of  scriptural  ha" 
meneutics.  Though  it  be  unfair  to  urge  that 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Bible  in  the  times  aiiterin 
to  the  Reformation,  we  may  safely  argne  that  the  B^ 
formation  was  itself  a  consequence  of  the  enlightenmeiil 
which  biblical  inquiries  had  produced. 

EASTERN    CHURCH, 

As  there  was  almost  nothing  in  the  Eastern  Chuiclifl 
correapondmg  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West,  we  med 
with  nothing  like  the  healthy  series  of  reactions  just  it 
acribed.  The  preseut  period  was  indeed  more  sterile  S 
monotonous  than  all  which  went  before  it.  Scarcely  H 
theological  writers'  of  importance  can  be  traced  esceplil 
those  wTio  figured  in  the  controversy  with  the  Lati 
Church. 

The  more  distingulahed  of  the  biblical  scholars  wa 

paaaim.)  Againat  them  aro  . 
the  maat  cutting  satires  of  the  ^ 
eloUe  Obacurorum  Viroriivi  (see  tkm 
p.  380,  n.  6).  Reuchlin'a  Helen 
grammar  and  leiioon  were  pnV 
liahed  in  1506:  and  in  1518  liv 
Eidition  of  the  Hebrew  BihU  if 
poared  at  Venioo.  M'Urie,  Jt^nrt. 
m  Itaiy,  p.  40. 

*  Hia  edition  of  the  Now  __ 
inont  appeared  at  Basis   in  ifit 
Jbid.  pp.  47  sq.     The   migbtf  fc 
fiueiice  which  his  thaolagical  ■r*'^ 
exerted  on  tho  Refonoation,  n 
BBpeoially  in    England,     where 
caution  was  appreciated,  belonp* 
striotUBBa  to  the  following  perioJ. 

'  To  church -histoiy  an  impan 
Doutributian  was  made  by  IB 
phurua  C»lllati  Xantbopou 
i3iA  whose  work  i 
booka  oitonda  from  the 
to  the  death  of  Phocaa  (610) :« 
Dawlinc's  Irarod.  to  EceL  Bitt.  ^ 
gi  aq.,  Lond.  ■"-'' 


^  Hia  entire  works  ware  printed 
atBaalein  1J40.  Tho  chief  of  them 
in  this  connexion  (cf.  above,  p.  380, 
n.  d)  is  the  aeriee  of  Annoloiionei 
in  Nutnan  TetlmaenlMia,  which  dis- 
play great  oritical  ability.  Hia 
work,  De  LSiero  ATiiinii,  and  still 
more  the  famoua  Declamalu>  de  faUo 
eredila  et  emeMita  Conslajitini  Da- 


373. 


7), 


obarge  of  being  1 
Lutherans. 

'  Cf.  above,  p.  341.  His  aagadty 
and  zeal  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ComplutiaiBian  Polyglott  (iJU — 
'5'7)  were  beyond  all  praise:  see 
Schrdckh,  xxxiv.  Si  aq.  The  papal 
sanction  was,  however,  withheld  un- 
til after  the  cardinal's  death  in  1523. 

^  Reuchlia'a  fame  ia  in^uDly  due 
to  hia  reetoration  of  Ilthfme  litera- 
ture, in  which  ho  was  bitterly 
oppoaad  by  many  of  the  German 
"■  B  iUii  Yit.  ReucUiiii, 


ISrapAoHffli/ 


phanes^,  archbishop  of  Nictea,  wto  composed  a  Har- 
'  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  also  an  elaborate 
offj/,  directing  both  of  them  against  the  Jews.     A  'i^aa" 
c  of  Theasalonlca,  Simeon.',  wrote  a  DiahoKe  anainst  s'wo»  of 

'  ,       ,  .  Tlitaalonica 

lerestes,  and  many  other  worka  in  viiidication  of  the  i™=-  luoi- 

lodox'  (or  Greek)  communion.     George  of  Trebizond,  oeorgeaj 

mewhat  copious  author',  added  to  the  stock  of  evi-  11396—1486). 

es  in  a  book  on  the  Truiii  of  Gh-isttanity, 

?he  state  of  feeling  in  the  great  majority  of  eastern 

stians  was   so  torpid    aa   to  cause  but  few   internal 

a^B.     The  Strieolniks"  of  Russia,  who  in  1371  and  hi™*™  <»( 

wards  obtained   a  host  of  proselytes  at  Novogorod, 

3ie  only  formidable  sect  that  sprang  up  in  this  period. 

T  were  bitterly  opposed  to  all  the  members  of  the 

pdotal  order,  and  their  tenets,  in  some  points  at  least, 

able  those  now  current  with  the  English  '  Lollards.' 

Jut  another  controversy'",  that  broke  out  in  the  neigh-  "'5,*'^^ 

hood   of  Constantinople,   also   merits    our   attention,  comnixriy.- 

ling  as  it  does  some  insight  into  the  prevailing  modes 

lought.     A  party  of  the  monks  -who  swarmed  upon 

'Holy  Mountain'  (Athos)",  in  their  contemplations  on 

blessedness  of  'seeing  God,'  were  led  to  argue  that 

W  Wharton's  Append,  to  Cave, 


Vd.  id  u>.  1410.  Lao  Alia- 
the  Rmnaiiizer)  writes  nith 
u»  to  ^meoD'a  Dudogvs,  tliat 
pins  et  dootuB,  dignuBqua  qui 
ttdo  lucuiD  vidoat,  led  manu- 
I  a  Cattoifco.'  Ih  Sfw«muni 
it  Dial/riba,  p.  195.  Another 
af  this  Kmeon  is  On  Hit  FakK 
»enn»*ni»  o/  iJie  Church,  print- 
jpoiding  to  Sclirijckh  (xxxiv. 
In  Moldavia  (1SS3)  with  the 
fl^  of  LtoaitliauB,  patriarch  of 

rbarton,  aa  above,  sd  an.  1440, 
eo  AllatinB,  Dt  Oeorgiis  Oia- 
m.  395  gq. 

tB  HouiavisT,  ed.  Blackiaure, 
If  379>  3^0-    ^l")?  maiut&ined 


eated 

.__   -     htfl  of  priesthood, 

eleotfd  thEu 
among  tbemBelveB.  They  aleo  de- 
nied the  necessity  of  confession, 
and  made  no  prayera  and  ofieriiigB 
for  the  de&d. 

'°OnthiaeontrOTerHy,aeeSchrbckh, 
XxitV.  431—451  ;  Engelhardt,  Die 
Arieaianfr  [ct.  above,  p.  igj,  n.  j] 
imd  Hegychastea,  in  Illgan'B  Zat- 
ichrift,  hi.  VIII.  St.  i.  pp.  48  aq. ; 
Doruer,  Zaire  uim  der  Penon  Chriati, 
-597. 


dition  (in  1 836)  descrilied  in  Cviraon'a 
VUit  to  MonaiUriet  in  the  Ltvavi, 
Lond.  i8<9,  pp.  356  Bq, 
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EASTERN 
CHURCH. 


cpenedby 
BaHaam 
(drc.  1341)- 


Resigtance  of 

Oreqoriut 

Faktmcu, 


and  NiehoUu 
CaJbasiUu. 


the  Christian  may  arrive  at  a  tranquillity  of  mind  entirely 
free  from  perturbation,  and  that  all  enjoying  such  a  state 
may  hold  an  ocular  intercourse  with  God  Himself,  as  the 
Apostles  were  supposed  to  do  when  they  beheld  His 
glory  shining  forth  in  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord* 
These  mystics  bore  the  name  of  Quietists,  or  Hesychastif 
f  H(rv%a(rra/).  They  were  vehemently  assailed*  by  Bar* 
laam  (circ.  1341),  a  learned  monk  of  the  Order  of  St 
Basil,  and  in  all  his  earlier  life  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
Eastern  Church'.  His  strictures  roused  the  indignation  of 
Gregorius  Palamas*,  hereafter  the  archbishop  designate  of 
Thessalonica ;  by  whose  influence  several  councils*,  held 
at  Constantinople  (1341—1350),  were  induced  to  shelter, 
if  not  absolutely  patronize,  the  Quietists.  Their  censor, 
driven  to  revoke  his  acrimonious  charges,  instantly  seceded 
to  the  Western  Church®,  where  he  became  the  bishop  of 
GieraBce  in  Calabria.  The  Hesychastic  school  was  thiis 
enabled  to  achieve  a  triumph.  They  were  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  eastern  theologians^;  among  others  by  the 
celebrated  mystic,  Nicholas  Cabasilas,  archbishop  also  of 
Thessalonica  (circ.  1350).  His  important  treatise  on  Th 
Life  in  Christ^  is  now  accessible  to  scholars. 


^  Other  names  given  to  them  by 
their  opponents  were  Massalians 
(above,  p.  303,  n.  8),  and  *O^t0a\6- 
ypirxfii  (IJmbilicanimi).  The  latter 
seems  to  have  referred  to  their 
custom  of  sitting  still  and  gazing 
on  the  pit  of  their  stomach  (not 
unlike  some. of  the  Hindu  and  other 
heathen  ascetics). 

*  Joh.  Cantacuzenus,  Hist.  lib.  n. 
c.  39 ;  Niceph.  Gregoras,  Hist,  By- 
zant.  lib.  xi.  c.  10. 

'  See,  for  instance,  his  Yiepl  rijs 
Tov  H&jra  dpxjih  ^d.  Sabuasius, 
Lugdun.  1645. 

*  Joh.  Cantacuzenus,  Ibid.  On 
his  other  writings,  see  Wharton's 
Append,  to  Cave,  ad  an.  1354. 

!*   (1341),    Mansi,    xxv.    1147; 


(1347),  XXVI.  105  ;  (T350),  f5.  147. 
^  Cantacuzenus,  lib.  n.  c.  40; 
Niceph.  Gregoras,  Ibid.  Some  of 
the  Letters  which  he  wrote  on  tlie 
Western  side  of  the  controversy  ire 
printed  in  Canisius,  Ijcct.  AnHq.f  ed. 
Basnage,  iv.  361  sq.  Other  in- 
stances of  secession  to  the  Lft^ 
Church  occur  now  and  then. 

7  Cf.  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  449,  45a 

8  See  Gass,  Die  Mystik  des  Nteo- 
taus  Cabasilas  vom  L^>en  in  Chriib, 
Greifswald,  1849 :  Wharton,  m 
above,  ad  an.  1350.  Among  oths 
works  in  vindication  of  the  Grreek 
Church,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  tlie 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
answer  to  Aquinas  (of.  aboYt^  p> 
302,  n.  2). 


ATIONS  OF  THE  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  CHURCHES. 
he  ancient  resolution  to  maintain  their  freedom  in 
ice  of  the  Roman  court  was  still  the  general  feeling 
e  eastern  Christians.  Some  of  them,  for  instance 
;  Cabasilas",  who  had  preceded  his  nephew  Nicholas 
le  arch  {episcopal  cliair  of  Thesaaloniea,  wrote  with 
er  and  ability.  But  in  proportion  as  the  Turks  were 
oing  Constantinople,  it_beeame  the  policy  of  the  en- 
jd  emperors  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Latin  Churches, 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  healing  of  the  schism. 
Tegocij^tions  were  accordingly  reopened  as  early  as 
,  In  1339  Andronicua  III.  PalEeologus"  dispatched 
mal  emhaaay  to  Benedict  XII.  at  Avignon.  The 
r  of  this  party  was  the  monk  Earlaam,  who,  as  we 
seen",  immediately  afterwards  passed  over  to  the 
em  Church.  His  mission  was,  however,  fruitless  in  re- 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  at  large :  and  though  another 
ror,  John  V.  PalEeologus,  betook  himself  in  person' 


hurch. 

I 


a  trorks  De  Cmiria  Diintianum 
fens  and  De  Primatu,  Papa 
fttedinto  English,  Loud.  1560), 
■dited  b;  SuImiuiuB,  Euior. 
He  also  wrote  at  great  length 
■ocemoiie  S.  Splritas  adiierias 
t:  see  Leo  AllatiuB,  Diatriba 
iu,  p.  49.  Ad  other  Ntlua 
meJ  DMnjla),  cire.  T400, 
BeTeral  treatioes  on  kindred 
Ik,  but  in  a  more  bitter  spirit: 
bartoD'a  Append,  to  Cave,  ad 

Id  the  earher  correspondence, 
,ynald.  ad  an,  1333,  §g  17  en., 
ilhhoD,  ch.  Livi.  In  1339 
■M.  ad  an.  gS  19  sq.)  the 
I  promise,  '  Qu:«CQtique  a 
£  cODciUo  determinata  fiie- 
imnea  orieatalea  libeuter  tueo 
nt,'  Thej  also  begged  that 
)de  of  atatiog  the  Proceasion 
I  Holy  Ghost  might  be  left 
en  question ;  but  the  Latins 
red,    that   this   would    be    Id 


violate  the  unity  of  the  fwth  {'  quia  R 
in  Ecclesia  CaCbohca,  in  qua  noa 
fides  ease  noacitur,  quoad  hoc  du- 
plicem  Mvm  minuB  veraciter  eseet 
dare").  With  regard  to  the  papal 
Bupreraacy,  Benedict  intimated  that 
the  only  way  to  'auxiha,  consilia, 
Bt  favores, '  was  by  cordially  re- 
turning to  '  the  obedieoDe  of  the 
Roman  church.'  A  fresh  embaBsy 
was    sent   to  Avignon   by   Canta- 

C.  9),  for  the  sake  of  aegociating 
a  union  with  Clement  VI.  (1348); 
but  it  woa  also  fruitless. 

"  Above,  p.  390. 

"  Raynald.  ad  an.  1369,  g  i  sq. 
He  had  already  (1355)  bound  him- 
self by  a  secret  oatli  to  become 
'  fidelis,  obediens,  reierens,  et  de- 
votua  beatissima  patri  et  domino, 
domino  Innooentio  aaorosanctie  Ko- 

Huramo  pontifici  et  ejas  successori- 
bus.'    Raynald.  ad  an.  13JJ,  |  34: 
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EEiATioM  to  the  court  of  Rome  (1369),  and  by  his  abject  homag 

■ND  WBBT.  to  pope  Urban  V.  endeavoured  to  awake  the  aympath 

of  European    princes,    his   defection    from    the   Eaala 

Church  produced  no  spiritual  nor  temporal  resulta.    H 

"'^KwBfln^    9on,  Manuel  II.,  not withatan ding  a  ftesh  canvass  for  aus 

liaries'  in  Italy,  France,   Germany,   and  England  (14 

—  1402),  was  unshaken  in  his  predilections  for  the  era 

and  worship  of  his  fathers'.     The  invasions  of  Timur  { 

Tamerlane),  who  conquered  Anatolia  in  1402,  and  thi 

diverted'  for  a  while  the  onslaught  of  the  Turks,  relieve 

the  emperor   from  the   necessity  of  forming   an  alliai 

with  the  weat;  hut,  danger  having  finally  beeome  mi 

imminent  than  ever,  a  fresh  aeries  of  negociations  wi 

commenced  (1434)  under  John  VII,  Palicologua,  his  soi 

uKnmtia-         This  mouarch,  after  some  preliminaries,  undertook  \ 

J^J^^      hold  another  conference  with  the  Latin  Church  beyoi 

3*— 1438.    the  Adriatic;   and  when   he   was    driven   to   detennin 

whether  the  true  channel  of  communication  were  the  Bomi 

pontiif  or  the  synod  of  Biisle,  an  accident  eventually  thro 

him  into  the  arms  of  the  former.    He  was  cairried  off  i 


I 


^  Gibbon,  Ibid^  pp.  110 — 7H, 
On  oGcouut  of  tbe  |iap&l  achism 
(above,  p,  3Si)  t'l''  emperor  had 
BtudiaUBl;  avoided  committiDg-  him- 
self to  either  party,  and  indeed  that 
cnrcumstance  facilitated  bia  appllcu- 
tioD  to  the  differect  courta. 

"  He  even  vrote  twenty  Dialogues 
in  ita  defence ;  Leo  Allatim,  De 
Eccl.  Occident,  d  Orient.  Perpet. 
Conleniiontf  p,  854.  In  1418,  how- 
ever, be  appears  to  have  Beat  an 
embaaey,  beaded  by  the  arobblabup 
of  Kiev,  to  tbe  synod  of  Constianoe, 
where  the  Greeks  were  alluwed  to 
perform  Divine  Service  according 
to  their  rile.  See  Lenfont,  Bisl. 
du  Concik  de  Canst,  liv.  vi.  eh.  44. 

'  Cf,  Miller's  Hutory  philasoplU- 
caSy  illaitrated,  n,  371,  -ird  edit. 


*  Both  the  council  and  tlie  p 
(cf.  above,  p.  361)  had  sent  Tea 
to  fetch  tbe  einperor  from  Gon«1 
tinople,  but  the  pope's  gsUeyi 
tloipated  the  other  by  a  few  is 
and  thus  in  :dl  probabilitj  itai 
a  most  critical  queaCioD  aa  to  I 
relations  of  the  East  and  WtM 
fntm'e  ages.  The  admiral  ol  I 
pipe's  galle<ra  waa  bis  neplM 
who  had  received  inslruutions  ■ 
voKefi.Tia'g  iwaS  dv  iSpTj  rd  mlra 
rvs  Sui^Sou,  lal,  >i  flun}^  M 
Juf^  Hid  dificuilaii.  See  on  I 
whole  subject  the  work  of  Sjro] 
Ins  (circ.  1444).  Vera  Hi)i.  ■Ml 
no»  iviiz  ititer  Gracot  El  Laliaoi,  1 
Creygbton,  Hagie  ComitiB,  iS 
and  tbe  Acti  of  the  oouncQs 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  in  Labi 
xm.  I  sq. :  cf.  Bdhriiokh,  ZXI] 
413  sq. 
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apb  to  the  conndl  of  Ferrara  (Feb.  28,  1438),  attended  relations 

venty-one  eastern  prelates,  in  addition  to  the  patriarch  and  wkbt, 

onstantinople".    The  chief  spokesmen  on  his  side  were  cmfciiof 

C  of  Ephesus,  Dionjsina  of  Sardis,  and  Besaarion  of  113B. 

a.    Legates  also  were  accredited  for  the  occasion  by 

}theus  of  Alexandria  and  Dorotheiia  of  Antioch ;  while 

him  of  Jerusalem  entrusted  hia  aubacription  to  Mark 

phesos. 

["he  pope  {Eugeniua  IV.)  was  not  generally  present 

le  council,  after  the  second  session  (March  15);  but 

ift  behind  him  twc  accomplished  advocates,  the  car- 

Juliano',  who  had  now  reti-eated  from  the  synod  of 
I,  and  Andrew  the  Latin  bishop  of  Rhodes.  The 
le  of  questions  to  be  handled  by  the  deputies  con- 
l  of  the  following  heads:  (1)  the  Procession  of  the -^.^^^j^ ,] 

Spirit,  (2)  the  addition  of  the  clause  Filioque  to  the 
tantinopolitan  creed,  (3)  Purgatory  and  the  interme- 

atate,  (4)  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  holy 
arist,  (5)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boman  see  and  the 
macy  of  the  pope.  A  long  delay  occurred  before 
actual  business  of  the  conference  was  opened,  owi]ig 
E  thin  attendance'  of  the  western  prelates  at  Ferrara. 
in  the  following  autumn  (Oct.  8),  when  the  vigour 
e  Basle  assembly  was  declining,  a  debate'  was  held 


le  Rniwian  church  at  this  time 
DTemed  by  a  metrupglitan  of 
Oftlled  Isidore,  who  had  beeo 
ited  at  CoDgUntinople  under 
lidng  influences.  He  went  to 
tuncU  of  Fermra  in  apite  of 
Mpvings  of  king  Basil,  and  at 
eipoused  the  tetitta  of  the 
•a  ttieologiana.  On  hia  return, 
VT,  decorated  with  the  Romsn 
,  he  was  for  a  while  shut  up 
onuteiy ;  bat  escaping  thtnce 
efuge  with  tbe  pope.  Mou- 
.  PP-  76— J8- 
e  above,  p.  36a,  and  p.  301, 


I  the  flrat  «ea»ion  befor 


the 


aniial  of  the  Greeka  there  were 
present  only  cardinal  Juhano,  five 
archbiahops,  eighteen  biehops,  tea 
abbotB,  and  some  gsneialg  of  mo- 
nastic orders.  Many  of  tlie  Euro- 
pean princes  were  in  favour  of  tho 
Basle  syaod  (sec  above,  p.  363), 
and  CharloB  VII.  of  France,  in  par- 
ticular, al:  first  forbade  any  of  his 
subjects  to  go  to  Ferrara. 

»  Andrew  of  Rhodes  contended 
at  great  length  in  the  6th  Beaaion 
(Oct.  10)  that  tho  clause  Filioqut, 
which  tbe  Greeks  regarded  as  a 
mere  addition,  waa  in  truth  an  ex- 
plication, or  neoesaarj  conscquenoe, 
of  whaC  had  been  maintuned  from 
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;specting  the  first  point  of  controversj.  It  continnei 
'ith  some  interruptions,  till  the  synod  waa  at  leng 
transferred,  by  reason  of  tlie  plague,  to  Florence. 

There  the  sessions  were  resumed  on  Feb.  2B,  1439,  v 
vrith  them  the  discussions  as  to  the  Procession  of  the  Ho 
Ghoat.  The  Latin  arguments,  adduced  by  the  provinc 
of  the  Dominicans  in  Lombardy,  were  stigmatized 
length  as  absolutely  heretical  by  Mark  of  Ephesua',  I 
on  the  other  hand  Bessarion"  owned  himself  a  convert 
the  western  doctrine,  which  he  now  proceeded  to  d 
with  vigour.  A  decree',  embodying  his  conclnsions,  ii 
put  forward,  pledging  all  who  signed  it  to  believe  th 
the  Holy  Spirit  ia  eternally  from  the  Father  and  t 
Son,  and  that  His  essence  is  eternally  from  Both  aa  fri 
One  principle,  and  by  one  only  spiration  ('  tamquam  i 
imo  principio  et  unica  spiratione') :  or,  in  different  1 
guage,  that  the  Son  is  verily  the  Cause,  or  princij^ 
of  the  subsistence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  equally  with  t 
Father.  It  was  next  conceded  by  the  Easterns  that  n 
leavened  bread  as  well  as  leavened  might  be  lawfol 
and  efficaciously  employed  in  celebrating  the  Enchar 
;  The  Latin  theories  on  purgatory  also  were  admitted,  i 
new  definition  being,  that  the  soul  of  every  penitent  w 
dies  in  the  love  of  God,  before  he  baa  made  satis&cti 


tbe  beginning.  In  the  next  Beasion 
(Oct.  aj)  he  illuHtrated  his  remark 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  at  Conatantinople  in  381 . 

^  Heapeating  him  and  hiB  trnme- 
rona  anti-Latin  writings,  see  Wliac- 
ton's  Append,  to  Cave,  ad  an.  1436. 
His  EpUuila  de  Synodo  FtoT'enii'iia 
ad  omna  CkrUliaiuM  is  printed,  in 
the  reply  of  Joseph,  bp.  of  Methane, 
in  Labbe,  jun.  pp.  67J  sq.  An- 
other Greek  declared  on  thia  occa- 
sion, when  Mt  threat  had  been  ap- 
plied to  make  him  unrrender  his 
belief:  'Mori  malo,  quam  unquam 
Xjatiaizare.' 

'  See  Whartmn,  as  above.     Bes- 


sarioQ  became  a,  Hon 
and  on  the  death  of  Nicholu 
(1455)  waa  OQ  the  point  of 
ceeding  to  the  popediim.  Hu 
nificeace  and  abilitieg  coDtrih 
much  to  the  diffijslon  of  Greek. 
rature  in  Italy. 

'  Labbe,  sm,  5 10  eq. 

*  The  language  is  remaAa 
'Tn  azymo  sive  fermentata  ] 
tritioeo  corpus  Cliristi  veracilw 

a\)jeut]  ;  saoardotesque  in  ahcM' 
Hom  Doraidi  corpus  conficeredi" 
unumquemque  scilicet  juxta  ma 
cleaife,  eive  occidentalifl,     '         ' 


fl]  &aiecfBeligiouaDodTmeandContmveraiea. 

i  past  miadeeda  by  "bringing  forth  the  fruita  of  peni-  i 
ia  aided  after  death  by  prayers  and  other  offerings  i 
the  faithful  make  in  hia  behalf;  wliile  he  himself 
ergoing  pains  ('pcenia  purgatoriis')  in  order  to  hia 
jurification   and   reception   into  heaven'.     Whether 
fleet   be  due  to  elemental  fii-e  or  otlier   agents,  ia 
jd  to  be  no  matter  for  a  synodal  dceision.    As  to 
premacy  (t5   TrpcoTeiov)    of  the   pope",  the   Greeks  ™ 
rilling  to  acknowledge  it  in  all  its  latitude,  unleas 
the  final   clause  for  saving  the   canonical   order, 
and  privileges  of  the  eastern  patriarchs  were  meant 
am  scribe  his  power, 

18  raemorahle  edict  was  published  July  6, 1439,  when  ^ 
ibited  the  signatures'  of  the  emperor,  the  repre- 
vea  of  the  patriarcha  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
lem,  and  of  many  othera,  not  including  Mark  of 
as,  nor  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
died  at  Florence.  The  great  object  of  so  many 
snces  might  aeera  to  have  been  reached.     But  when 


E.  sod  of.  Subrijckb,  zxxir. 
o.  The  other  two  caaea, 
he  dBBtination  of  the  siririt 

IteSiVen  or  hell,  are  put  aa 

'lUonuaqne  Animas,   qui 

iptiema    aoRcopttiin    nullanx 

pacoati  roaculam  inourre- 
lu  etiam,  quK  post  can- 
peccBti  maculani  yel  in 
poribuB,  Tb!  eiadem  exute 
lu,  pront  Biiperiua  dictum 
i(  purgatff,  in  i^utii  Jiuix 
t  intueri  clara  ipHum  Doain 
rt  nnum  (cf,  above,  p.  350, 
lisuti  eat,  pro  meritorum 
livenitBte    alium   ulio   per- 

illorum  autem  Rnimna,  qui 
a  mortali  peccato,  vel  aolo 


I,  poenis  (amen  disparibue 


primatnm,  et  ipeum  poutifioem  Ro- 
manum  snoceBBorem  bsbo  beat!  Petri 
prinoipia  apoatolonim,  et  venim 
Cliristi  vicarium,  totiusquo  ecclcaiiB 
capnt  et  omnium  Cliristianormn  pa- 
tremacdoctoremcxistere.'eic.  IM. 
The  pope,  however,  it  was  added,  ia 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  canons 
of  the  Churob  (naS'  oi"  Tpo-ror  xal 
ir  TDIJ  VpOKTIKOIS  TtW  olitDUluniiiSr 
(tWSwi',  Kai  ir  ruT  lipM!  KOrim  Sia- 

'  On  the  Latin  side  the  persons 
who  affixed  their  names  were  the 
pops,  eight  cardinala,  the  Latin  pa- 
triarohg  of  Jerusalem  and  Granada, 
two  episcopal  aoiliasaadors  of  the 
duka  of  Burgundy,  eight  archbi- 
ahopa,  forty-seven  biehops  (nearly- 
all  Xtaliaos),  four  geuerals  of  monos- 
and   forty-one   abbots. 


Tile    Greeka, 


the     : 


of 
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BELATIONS 

OF  SAST 
AND  WBST. 

lU  rejection 
infheEoiL 


PerpetuUpqf 
(hetchUm, 


Vain  cUtempti 
to  win  over  the 
Armenians, 


the  tidings  of  reunion  were  diyolged  in  Kussiia^  and  &e 
Eastern  Church'  at  large,  the  synod  was  immediately  »• 
pudiated  by  the  several  churches.  The  new  patriarch  J 
Constantinople,  Metrophanes,  became  an  object  both  i 
hatred  and  contempt  to  his  own  suffi'agans,  who  foioel 
him  in  the  end  to  abdicate  his  throne.  All  *  Latinizes' 
were  regarded  by  the  populace  as  abject  traitors  to  fte 
faith  of  Christ;  and  even  the  compliant  patriarchs*  who  took 
a  share  in  the  proceedings  at  Ferrara,  soon  repented  of  thek 
aberrations  and  openly  reverted  to  the  *  orthodox'  beUe£ 

On  the  annihilation  of  Byzantine  glory  (1453)  the  iwr 
sons  for  soliciting  the  friendship  of  the  Western  Church  hil 
ceased  to  operate.  The  Christians  of  Constantinople  weie 
then  permanently  disengaged  from  their  alliance  with  de 
civil  power,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  in  spite  of  manj 
proselyting  efforts,  concentrated  at  the  close  of  the  siX' 
teenth  century  against  the  Church  of  Russia*,  the  inveterate 
quarrels  of  the  East  and  West  have  never  been  composed. 

The  fears  awakened  at  Constantinople  by  the  Turb 
had  acted  in  like  manner  on  the  court  of  Armenia,  h 
early  as  1317  an  embassy*  was  sent  imploring  help  from 
John  XXII.,  and  promising  as  an  equivalent  to  bring 
about  a  cordial  reconciliation  with  the  Latin  Church*. 
The  briefs,  however,  which  he  circulated  in  the  west  d 
Europe  with  the  hope  of  stirring  up  a  new  crusade  were 
fruitless^:  while,  upon  the  other  side,  hereditary  hatiel 


1  See  above,  p.  393,  n.  5. 

^  Neale'a  Easteim  Churdi,  '  Alex- 
andria/ II.  337:  and  Gibbon,  ch. 
Lxvii.  (vi.  260,  261,  ed.  Milman). 

^  See  e.g.  their  synodal  letter 
(1443)  in  Leo  AUatius,  De  Perpet, 
Consensione,  pp.  939  eq.,  in  which 
they  characterize  the  council  of 
Florence  as  fiiapdvf  and  threaten  to 
excommunicate  all  who  fraternize 
with  the  Latins.  Their  epistle  to 
the  emperor  is  quite  as  denuncia- 
tory :  Ibid,  pp.  942  sq. 


*  Mouraviev,  p.  i«4. 

^  Baynald.  ad  an.  131 7,  §  35:c'> 
ad  an.  1308,  §  3^»  and  above^  ^ 
296,  n.  3. 

«  Ibid,  ad  an.  1318,  §§  8—17.  h 
the  same  year  (§  15)  the  pope  9bA 
a  party  of  Dominicans  to  faciHtito 
the  union ;  but  it  never  seems  tf 
have  extended  beyond  the  court  txA 
the  nobles  of  lesser  Armenia:  Mt 
(as  below,  n.  8)  Art.  xxxrv. 

7  The  patience  of  the  Church  ml 
already  well-nigh  exhausted  bv  thi 
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I  council  of  Clialcedon'  and  a  strong  attachment  to  beuxiosb 
semi-Jewish  notions*,  awayed  the  bulk  of  the  Anne-  ami>  west. 
people  to   resist   the  tempting  offers  of  the   pope. 
67  their  country  fell  a  prey  to  t!ie  Mameluke  Turks, 
threatened  to  erase   all   vestiges    of   Christianity". 
nnant   it  is   tnie   survived,   and    at  the  council   of 
nee,  after  the  departure   of  the   Greeks,  a   specious  n^cf 
was  drawn  up  {Nov.  22,  1440)   for  the  purpose  of 
King   the  Armenians  in   the  general  peace".     T)ie 
ed  sect  of  Copts  (or  Jacobites)  of  Egypt,  who  had  J^^^"" 
undergone   a   frightful   persecution  at  the  hands  of  ^J 

[araelukes",  were  made  the  subjects  of  a  Uke  decree"  ^| 

4,  1441).     An  emissary  of  the  Coptic  patriarch"  ap-  1 

d  in  Florence,  to  facilitate  this  work.  In  neither  case, 
^■er,  did  the  overtures  prevail  except  with  individuals 
and  there.     A  firmer  footing  waa  at  length  obtained  i^MiMXi. 


f  of  tentha  and  other  coutri- 
)  with  a,  iiimilar  pretext,  far 
inaBt  of  the  popes  and  the 
if  Pranoa:  cf.  Twyaden,  Tin- 
n,  p.  103,  Camb.  ed.  Tba  pope, 
n*,  in  the  ^reeent  case  far- 
IpecuniMy  help  to  the  Amie- 
[BajTiBld.  ad  an.  1313,  §  5  : 


tkh,  ] 


'■  4Si)- 


n  a  CBtalo^B  of  eirnra  al- 
Aguiut  them  in  13+1  hy 
let  XII.  (in  writing  to  the 
lOW  of  Armenia);  Uajnald. 
'341.  M45«q-  It  i«  "■«" 
(Art.  lll.f  that  they  held  a 
1  ID  honour  of  Dioaoorus 
raa  aondemned  at  Chalcedon 
13t  4S')>  theniflalvea  main- 
l  with  him,  or  at  least  deduo- 
im  his  theory,  '  Quod  eiout  id 
bo    J«Sil    ChrUto    or  ■ 


*  Natl 


sciU- 


ivina,  at  una  voliintao  1 
io'  (cf.  abovB,  p.  70).  They 
r  to  have  also  held  (Art.  IV.) 
inoe  the  Passion  of  our  Laid 
il  BUI  has  been  remitted  to 
s  children  of  Adam  ('pueri 
c  filiia  Adam  uon 


Bunt  damnationi  addict!').  They  did 
not  believe  in  a,  purgatory  ('quia, 
ut  dicunt,  si  chriatiauus  confit^atur 
peccata  bub,  omnia  peeeata  ejus  et 
poime  jwccafontm  ei  dimittuntur,' 
Art.  xvn.j.  They  offered  no  prayera 
for  the  dead  with  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing a  Temisaion  of  sins  ('eed 
generaiiter  orant  pro  omnibus  mor- 
ttiis,  sicut  pro  heata  Msria,  Apo- 
Htolis,  MartyribuB,  et  aliia  aaoctis, 
u[  t'li  die  judrnii  i-ntrejii  in  rejmum 
adtile.'  Ihid.).  In  Arts.  Lxxsiv., 
i.xTTV  ,  we  are  told  that  they  abso- 
lutely denied  the  papal  supremacy. 

■  Thus  {Art.  ILVI.)  they  observed 
the  legal  distinctions  between  the 
cleau  aud  unclean  meats :  of.  above, 

'°  Rajnald.  ad  an.  13S1,  §  41}. 
"  Labbe,  xilt.  ii97Bq.  ;Scbr(>ckh, 

IIKIV.  458. 

"  Renaudot,  EUt.  Pair.  A'^xand. 
Jacob,  pp.  6o2  aq. ;  Neals,  11.  311, 
3»3- 

"  L«,hbe, Ibid.  I304eq.:  SchrocUi, 
xim.  ,16. 

'*  Neale,  n.  336. 
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RELATIONS  amoiiff  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia*.     It  proceeded  fin 

OP  EAST  •  I 

AND  WEST,  an  interchange  of  salutations  at  the  Florentine  synod  qi| 
the  part  of  their  king  Zara  Jacob  and  Eugeiiius  IV.  Tk 
ultimate  effect  of  it  was  the  formation  of  a  Latinizing  school, 
which  flourished,  for  some  time  at  least,  under  the  auspus 
of  the  court  of  Portugal*.  We  gather  also  from  the  cloraj 
acts  of  the  council  of  Florence,  now  translated  to  the  Latem 
(Sept.  30,  1444,  and  Aug.  7,  1445),  that  the  prelates  mai 
a  vigorous  effort  to  win  over  the  Nestorians*  ('  Syrians'), 
and  that  numerous  section  of  the  Maronites^,  who  sd 
adhered  to  the  Monothelete  opinions.  Whether  any  kai 
of  change  resulted  from  these  later  manifestoes  of  ib 
Western  Church,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 


Overtftret  to 
the  Nettoriam 
and  the 
Maronitet. 


Befarmerg  in 
the  Church. 


CONTINUOUS  EFFORTS  TO  WORK  OUT  A   REFORMATlOll 

The  name  of  Keformation*  had  been  long  familiar  in 
the  West  of  Europe.  During  all  the  present  periot 
more  especially  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  never  ceased  to  vibrate  in  men's  ears.  A  consciousnesi 
that  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  diseased  and  lamentably 
out  of  joint,  as  well  as  a  presentiment  that  things  conH 
not  long  continue  as  they  were,  had  been  awakened  on  all 
sides  among  the  .earnest  and  more  thoughtful  mem1)ei8 
of  the  Church.  These  feelings  were  occasionally  shared 
by  tenants  of  the  Roman  court®  itself:  but  for  the  most 


1  Neale,  II.  336. 

^  See  above,  p.  339,  n.  14, 

^  Labbe,  xiii.  122^  sq.  Thia 
decree  states  that  Abdalla,  archbp. 
of  Edessa,  had  come  to  the  synod 
in  the  name  of  Ignatius,  patriarch 
of  the  Syrians. 

*  Ibid.  1225  sq.  (cf.  above,  p.  77). 
On  the  same  occasion,  deputies 
presented  themselves  in  the  name 
of  Timotheus,  metropolitan  of  the 
'Chaldaeans*  (Nestorians)  of  Cy- 
prus. By  these. proceedings,  writes 
the  Continuator  of  Fieury  (ad  an. 


I445>  s*  5))  ^  ^e  eastern  leeti 
would  have  been  united  to  tke 
Church  of  Rome,  'si  ses  decnd 
eussent  ^te  re^fLs  sur  lea  lieu; 
mais  par  malheur  ils  n*eiirent  poiti 
d'eflfet ;  *  cf.  Gibbon,  vi.  441,  ei 
Milman. 

*  See  e.g,  above,  p.  44,  n.  8; 
p.  470,  n.  4. 

«  e.g.  Pius  III.,  above,  p.  365. 
n.  5.  The  language  of  Hadrian  VL 
(by  his  nuncio),  at  the  diet  of  Kb* 
remberg  in  1532,  is  most  emphatie: 
Baynald.  ad  an.  1522,  §  66, 
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■art  it  had  now  become  the  cenfre  of  corruption  and  a  beform.!- 
ttllying  point  for  all  the  self-complacent  and  reactionary  EFEciars. 
pirits.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  continued  atruggle  made 
i  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle,  to  circumscribe  the  papal 
aonarchy.  The  leaders  in  it  felt  that  such  a  step  was 
ibsolutely  indispensable  for  healing  the  disorders  of  the 
ige.  The  council-party,  as  we  saw,  enjoyed  the  patronage 
rf  kings  and  governments ;  it  was  supported  almost  uni- 
brmly  by  the  lawyers  and  the  more  intelligent  among 
he  laity.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  few 
eformera  of  this  claas  had  ever  meditated  critical  in- 
[uiries  into  the  established  dogmas  of  the  Church.  One 
lection  of  them  were  disposed  to  carry  their  reformatory 
irinciple  no  further  than  the  temporal  branches  of  the 
)apal  jui'isdiction  or  the  gross  excesses  in  the  lives  of 
iergymen  and  monks.  Accordingly  the  failure'  of  the 
.ovement  they  had  started,  for  convening  genera!  conncils 
periodically,  seemed  a  blow  quite  fata!  to  their  projects 
if  reform.  But  others  who  like  them  were  anxious  to 
preserve  the  outward  unity  of  Christendom  at  almost  any 
jrice,  went  further  in  applying  sanitary  measures.  Chilled 
and  wearied  by  the  subtleties  of  a  degenerate  race  of 
schoolmen,  they  reverted*  for  illumination  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the  early  Church.  The 
.great  majority,  indeed  (for  instance  men  like  Gerson  or 
ft  Kerapis),  were  not  conscious  of  antipathy  to  the  esta- 
blished creed  or  ritual  institutions  of  their  country.     Many 

lA  aliova,  p.  ^^i),  n.  7.  The  of  a  conciliar  reformstion ;  'Quia 
•ory  for  B  general  couacil  was  ra-  ieta  defioinnt  [1.  e.  obedieutia  prin- 
juved,  howoTur,  at  tlie  end  of  tha  cipum,  zelm  fidoi],  quseBO,  ei  con- 
fifteenth  century,  and  prolonged  b;  ciliis  oujuamodi  reformatio  provs- 
'  the  Gennnna  and  EngUah  to  tLe  niet ....  Eccleaiajn  per  ODncilium 
puddle  of  the  neit.  We  gather  reformara  non  potent  omnia  hn- 
from  tbe  following  expressinaa  of  mana  facnltaa:  Bed  alium  modnm 
an  loqaiaitor,  ia  bia  reply  to  the  AltUaimua  procnrabit,  nobis  qnidem 
■^nforming^  oardinal,  archbiahop  of  pro  dudc  incognitnin,  licet  hen  I  pm 
Crojn  (HottingBT,  tiiti.  EmL,  aiec.  foiibna  eiiatat,  ut  ad  prietinnm  sta- 
XV.  p.  413)  who  died  is  pnaon  turn  eocleaia  redeat.' 
(14S4),  tl^t  little  hope  na«  held  out  '  Sea  ahove,  p.  381. 


SEFOBMA- 

TOBY 
EFFORTS. 


oat  of  tht 
Ckurch, 
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doctrines^  which  have  since  been  methodized  in  sndi  t 
way  as  to  present  a  sharper,  a  more  startling  and  mot 
systematic  form  were  tacitly  allowed  or  even  strennondj 
defended :  yet  meanwhile  the  general  tone  of  their  pro- 
ductions, as  the  use  to  which  they  were  hereafter  pM 
by  leaders  of  the  Reformation  shewed,  was  adverse*  to 
the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  which  prevailed  h^Sm 
that  epoch. 

While  the  timid,  calm,  or  isolated  efforts  of  this  kind 
were  tending  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself  to  some- 
thing more  emphatic,  other  agencies  external  to  it  bad 
been  also  urging  on  the  work.  In  spite  of  the  Inquisitm' 
who  prowled  in  every  part  of  Europe,  many  sects,  retahi* 
ing  more  or  less  of  truth,  and  more  or  less  antagomstk 
to  the  hierarchy  and  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  contmnel 
to  recruit  their  forces.  Though  the  Cathari,  or  Albigeosei^ 
had  been  massacred*  in  all  the  south  of  France  (exo^ 
one  miserable  remnant*),  they  were  at  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth   century  so   numerous*  in   Croatia,    Slavonii, 

rwiU  Papce  (ed.  1556),  though  «•• 
structed  in  a  narrow,  grasping,  and^ 
at  times,  in  something  like  a  & 
ingenuous  spirit,  wiU  furnish  maay 
illuRtrationsof  this  remark.  Seeslif 
Field,  On  the  Church,  Append,  tl 
Book  m.  (II.  1—387,  ed.  184^ 
who  proves  at  length  that  the  o* 
treme  opinions,  stereotyped  hy  ^ 
Council  of  Trent,  were  held  onlj 
hy  'a  faction'  in  the  age  preoedbig 
Luther's. 
^  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  468  sq, 
*  See  ahove,  p.  311.  * 

'  Such  are,  in  all  prohahility,  tti 
Gagots  of  the  Pyrenees:  Schnddti 
Hist,  des  CcUhares,  etc.  i.  36a 

0  Ibid.  I.  125  sq.  The  mhalii* 
tants  of  Bosnia  and  Alhania,  iHmn 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bogomiles  irat 
deeply  rooted,  afterwards  hocil 
the  champions  of  Islamism.  SpM- 
oer*s  Travels  in  European  Twrteif,  I 
303—312,  Lond.  185 1. 


r! 


^  Grerson,  for  example,  recon- 
ciled himself  to  a  helief  in  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Virgin, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  develop^ 
ment :  *  Doctores  addiderunt  multas 
veritates  ultra  Apostolos.  Quaprop* 
ter  dicere  possumus,  hanc  veritatem 
"  beatam  Mariam  non  fuisse  concep- 
tarn  in  peccaio  originalV'*  de  illis  esse 
veritatibus,  qyt>(£  noviter  sunt  revelatce 
vel  declaratcBj  tarn  per  miracula  qusB 
leguntur,  quam  per  majorem  partem 
EcclesisB  sanctse,  quae  hoc  modo 
tenet.'  0pp.  ill.  1330,  ed.  Dupin. 
He  also  applies  the  remark  to  pur- 
gatory. Juster  views  are  advocated 
in  a  Wycliffite  treatise  (1395)  edited 
by  Forshall  (185 1),  the  author  ask- 
ing (p.  79)  in  a  parallel  case:  'Bi 
what  presumpcion  bryngith  in  this 
synful  man  this  lumelrie,  not  foundid 
opinli  in  the  lawe  of  God  neithir  in 
reesunl* 

>  The  Catalogus  TesHum  VeritaHs, 
qui  ante  nostram  cetatem  reclames 


I 


■< 


[ 


stia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  especially  in  Bosnia,  as  rkfobma- 
rm  a  large  proportion  of  the  populace.  The  school  EffURTa 
ster  Waldo  had  been  similarly  thinned  by  ruthless 
cutiona',  but  it  still  survived'  in  France,  in  parts 
ermaoy,  and  even  in  Bohemia,  as  well  as  in  the 
sequestered  vales  and  fastnesses  of  Piedmont'.  The 
.ards'"  also,  Tvith  the  Gferman  Lollards,  or  at  least 
section  of  them  which  had  now  revolted  absolutely 
the  Church,  including  Fratricelli,  'Brothers  and 
rs  of  the  Free  Spirit,'  and  a  minor  group  of  mystical 
antinomian  confraternities,  appear  at  intervals  on 
r  side.  They  seemed  to  thrive  not  only  in  their 
a  settlements,  but  also  in  the  south  of  France,  ia 
'  and  Sicily".  To  these  may  be  subjoined  the 
[altes,  the  Luciferians,  the  Tnrluplues  (all  independent 
oota  from  the  Beghards"),  the  disciples  of  John 
BDsia"  in  Silesia,  and  a  party  of  Flagellants",  who, 


be  first  of  these  in  the  pre 
beriod,  vaa  set  on  foot  by 
XXII.  (133')  and  many 
I  followed :  Suhruckb    sxxiT 

pa  ikumbera  in  Da  phiny  aa 
I  »373i  »ra  said  to  ha  'maxima 
biHo'  (RAynald,  ad  an.  §  lo). 
I  of  tbsDi  in  different  parta  of 
jWy  jjB  noted  by  Gieatler  to 
id  of  the  fourteenth  oeutury  ; 
Jiaa,  n.  j.  They  appear  to 
iKitered  Bohemia  at  the  close 
)'  twelfth  (see  The  E^ormation 
tnti-Re/ormaUoii  iit  JSo/ieiaia, 
,  1S45,  I.  5  ;  and  Erasinakj, 
m.  in  Poland,  I,  53). 
Ibove,  p.  315. 

Sm  »bove,  pp.  3SI,  3S4.  3'S. 
fc  3Ja.  1111312, aperaonnalnod 
■r  [Iiolkjd  t]  was  put  to  death 
|(i(piB,  for  drciilating  heresy  in 
ptmaoilai  1  me  Johu  of  Trit- 
bn (Trithemius),  AnnaLn.  ijj. 
John  XXII.  levelled  a  buU 
lit  them  IDec.  30,  1317),  in 
iamvaganta  Johaii.  SX.I1.,  tit. 


Corpat  Jarit  Canon.').  From 
)  gather  that  they  bhelierod 
<elvea    under    the    pretext    of 


^  "3  -e  the  literature  respecting 
them  in  Gieseler,  iv.  g  iji,  n.  10, 
IT,  II.  Gerson  (us  there  quDl«d) 
charges  Home  of  these  seotariee  with 
the  most  unbridled  licectiousnesa. 

'^  The  author  of  this  seet  ap- 
peared in  1341,  maintaining  among 
other  kindred  tenets  that  the  pope 
was  Anticbiist,  and  more  espe- 
cially distinguished  hy  his  hatred 
of  the  clergy :  Kraainaki,  Reform, 
in  Poland,  i.  55,  jfi.     Perhaps  they 


nected  with 


the  RuBsiaii  Strigohiika  (cf.  above, 
p.  389),  and  many  would  at  length 
pass  over  to  the  more  extreme  party 
of  HktEsites. 

"  Cf.  above,  p.  116;  and  see 
Hahn,  Geach.  der  £etzer  ioi  MUlei- 
aller,  n.  J37  s(i.  The  later  Fla- 
gellants ('  Bianchi')  wore  white  gar- 
ments, and  on  ciossicg  the  Alps 
DD 
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REFORMA- 
TORY 
EFFORTS. 


John 
Wpdiffe 

(d.  1384), 
the '  Evangelic 
I>ocUfr: 


because  they  pushed  ascetic  principles  to  an  intolerable 
length  and  flogged  themselves  in  public  several  times  a- 
day,  were  finally  restrained  by  Clement  VI.  (1349).  Th^ 
now  seceded  in  great  numbers  from  the  Church. 

A  movement  altogether  disconnected*  from  the  rest 
had  meanwhile  been  advancing  rapidly  in  England.    Iti 
author  was  John  Wycliffe,  (or  De  Wycliffe),  bom  in  »  - 
village  of  that  name,  not  far  from  Kichmond,  Yorkshire  I 
(?1324).     In  1340  he  was  admitted  as  a  commoner  at  |^ 
Queen's  College,   Oxford,   and  at   length    elected   to  i 
fellowship  in  Merton  College, — a  society  in  which  tk 
primate  Bradwardine*  and  William  of  Occam',  the  reviyer 
of  the  nominalistic  philosophy,  had  been  already  trained 
Devoting  his  attention  to  scholastics,  he  is  said  to  hm 
outstripped*  all  others  in  that  field  of  study:   but  hk 


r 


i."- 


into  Italy  (1399)  produced  a  mar- 
vellous sensation.  Benedict  IX., 
however,  finally  apprehended  the 
leader,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
flames.  Members  of  the  sect  were 
found  in  Thuringia  and  other  parts 
of  Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation.  Another  group  of 
sectaries,  entitled  *  Dancers'  (from 
their  violent  gesticulations  under 
what  they  deemed  the  influence  of 
the  Hgly  Ghost)  sprang  up  in 
Flanders  about  1370:  cf.  Gieseler, 
IV.  §  119.  n.  23,  24.  Some  of  the 
phenomena  presented  by  them  may 
remind  us  of  the  modern  'electro- 
biology.' 

^  '  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  writings  of  Wycliffe  never  give 
us  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
was  acquainted  in  any  degree  with 
the  history  of  the  W^aldenses,  the 
Albigenses,  or  with  any  of  the  con- 
tinental sects  : '  Vaughan's  WycliffCf 
p.  46,  ed.  1853.  The  predecessor 
whom  he  valued  most  was  Grosse- 
teste,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  *  Seith 
Robert  Grosteed  that  this  [pope's] 
bulles  ben  heresies'  (MS.  quoted  in 
Turner,  v.  148,  n.  5) — is  only  one  of 


a  multitude  of  references  which  h 
has  made  to  that  prelate.  In  tte 
Wyclifiite  treatise  (1395)  edited  by 
Mr  Forshall,  with  the  title,  Jtaim- 
strarvce  against  Romish  Corruptim 
(Lond.  1 851),  there  are  no  less  thaa 
five  such  references  to  'the  wo^ 
shipful  clerk,  Grosted,  bisshop  of 
Lincoln e.'  On  Dr  Maitland's  theoiy 
for  connecting  the  English  Lollards 
with  the  political  and  other  pr^ 
phets  of  the  continent  {e.g,  theabbol 
Joachim,  above,  p.  274,  n.  i),  m 
his  Eighi  Essays  (1852),  pp.  207  sq. 

*  Above,  p.  290,  n.  3. 
^  Above,  p.  379. 

*  Thus  Henry  de  Knyghton  (« 
Twysden's  Scriptores  X.,  col.  2614) 
is  driven  to  admit,  'in  philosopUi 
nuUi  reputabatur  secundus,  in  scfc** 
lasticis  disciplinis  incomparabifii^ 
cf.  Le  Bas,  Life  of  Wiclif,  pp.  9I 
94,  Lond.  1832.  He  was  a  ReaH 
and  thus  opposed  himself  to  Ooeaa. 
For  a  complete  list  of  his  scholastk 
and  philosophical  writings  {mxajd 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Libniy 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MSI 
No.  326),  see  Vaughan's  WjfcH/h 
pp.  541  sq.,  ed.  1853. 
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Evangelic  (Gospel)  Doctor  indicates  that  lie  was  no 
iVOTirably  known  at  Oxford  for  proficiency  in  tiblical 
ore.  In  1360  he  became  the  Master,  or  Warden, 
liol  College".  At  this  date  bis  earliest  ti'act,  The  i 
Age  cf  the  Chvrch',  had  been  some  years  in  circula-i 

It  was  probably  corapoaed  in  1366,  ■while  all  the 
sizing  recollections  of  the  pestilence  that  swept  away 
■e  proportion  of  the  human  race  (1345 — 1349)  were 
idhering  to  his  spirit.  But  although  this  treatise 
ed  him  as  a  vehement  denouncer  of  abuses,  it  gaye 
promise  either  of  the  freedom,  force,  or  intellectual 
ess  which  are  traceable  in  many  of  his  later  works. 
in  the  clamours  of  the  age  against  the  luxury  and 
cices  of  the  clergy  was  bo  far  from  interfering  with 
mporal  prospects  of  the  author,  that  this  tract  en- 
I  his  reputation. 

ia  not,  however,  till  the  year  1360'  (or,  it  may  be 
/hat  later)  that  we  see  him  fully  armed  and  entering 
3  battle-field  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  adapted, 
Objections  to  the  Friars  and  his  other  writings  of) 
laaa*  are  the  productions  of  a  man  most  righteously  ] 

w&a  also  prenetited  by  thia       not  the  author  of  this  treatise,  chieSy 


it  Obleru™. 


(1360 


the 


.  n  the  archdeaconry  of 
Ik  benefioe  which  he  nfter- 
nohanged  jisliS)  for  Liid- 
I,  nearer  to  Oiford.  In  1365 
id  to  hare  accepted  Van  nar- 
I  of  Canterbury  Hall,  arch- 
blep  accompanying  the  pre- 
ni  with  >  eulogy  (Vaughan. 
tq.)  ;  but,  acconlinj;  to  thia 
B  was  afterwardB  (r37o]  dia- 
by  ft  papal  gentenca  un  the 

that  the  foundation  was  d«- 
sxcliulvsly  fur  monks.  Sea 
ent  vncnan  of  t)ie  matter  in 
(.  ^Snf/laTid  under  the  ffouje 
goiter,  Lond.  1853,  note  iv. 
litsd    by    Dt   Todd,    Dublin, 

Dr  Vaughan    (pp.    44.   sq.) 
tt  to  shew  that  Wyctitfe  was 


''  See  Le  Baa,  pp.  104  sq., 
Vaughan,  pp.  87  Bq,  The  Bccond 
of  these  writera  conaiders  tha  date 
1360  ill-establiahed. 

"  Sea  e.g.  his  Tvta  Short  Treatiia 
againa  the  Orderi  of  Begging  Friari, 
Oxf.  160S.  He  had  been  preceded 
in  this  line  by  saveral  writers  (aee 
ahore,  p.  ^70,  n.  5),  espsoially  by 
Kiahard  Fita^ph,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  who  had  (in  iil,l)  ax- 
mgned  the  Mendicauts  htifore  the 
pops  and  cardinals  at  Avignon 
(above,  p.  371,  n.  8).  The  Friars, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  not  desti- 
tute of  champions.  See,  for  in- 
Btance,  WU.  Wodfordm  (a  Fran- 
dacan )  advermt  Joh.  Wielefiaii  A  »- 
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KBFORMA-  indignant  at  the  hoUowness,  the  self-indulgence,  an 
KFvoBTs.  tortion  of  the  papal  volunteers.  He  seems  to  spe 
if  he  had  been  personally  thwarted  by  them  in  his  ] 
terial  labours:  every  scandal  and  disaster  of  the 
was  laid  to  their  account*  By  them  the  working 
Church  was  said  to  have  been  so  enfeebled  and 
ganized,  that  till  they  had  been  taught  to  understai 
'freedom  of  the  Gospel'  and  the  'clean  religion  of 
Christ,'  all  other  remedies  would  prove  ineflSc^ 
Wycliffe  never  paused  nor  faltered^  in  his  declam 
on  this  head,  and  therefore  the  hostility  which  he  e 
in  a  large  and  powerful  section  of  his  count 
pursued  him  even  to  the  grave.  But  on  the  other 
his  zeal,  his  patriotism,  and  learning  had  comni 
him  to  Edward  III.,  who  made  him  one  of  the 
chaplains*  and  bestowed  on  him  the  prebend  of  A 
the  collegiate  church  of  Westbury  (Worcester)   ar 


^um,  (in  Brown's  Fcl9C.  i.  191  sq.), 
which  is  a  full  examination  of  the 
yarious  errors  charged  on  Wycliflfe 
and  his  school. 

1  One  of  the  few  anecdotes  pre- 
served respecting  him  informs  us 
that,  when  dangerously  ill  in  1379, 
he  was  visited  by  certain  Mendicants 
who  urged  him  to  recal  the  accu- 
sations he  had  levelled  at  them. 
His  reply  was,  '  I  shall  not  die, 
but  live,  and  again  declare  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  Friars : '  Le  Bas, 
p.  196.  In  the  tract,  De  Ecclesia  et 
Memhria  suiSj  written  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  (1384),  and  edited 
in  1 85 1,  with  two  other  treatises 
by  Dr  Todd,  he  urges  that  *for 
profit  of  the  chirche  shulden  freris 
worche  to  quench  this  striyf.*  *But 
noon,*  he  adds,  *  groundith  here  his 
word,  as  noon  of  thes  newe  ordris 
groundith,  that  he  cam  inne  bi 
Crist,  and  but  gif  [i.e,  unless]  this 
groundyng  be  in  dede,  dremes  and 
confermyngis  ben  nougt.  On  this 
manor    shulden    trewe    men    seke 


wisely  the  sothe,  and  pui 
moder  of  apostemes,  that  be 
ful  in  the  chirche.  To  thit 
the  pope  helpe,  for  to  th 
weren  apostlis  boundun,  t 
to  lordshipis  of  money  but  | 
cept]  in  as  myche  as  it 
herto*  etc.,  p.  xlvii.  The  nc 
tise  in  this  volume,  De  A 
Cleri  [i.  e.  their  abandoni 
their  proper  duties],  sho^ 
Wycliffe  was  not  blind  to 
in  that  quarter  also  ;  and  t 
is  still  more  manifest  in 
edited  work  Of  Clerks  Posset 
see  an  account  of  it  in  V 
p.  526. 

*  This  point  is  rather 
discussion,  resting  mainly 
way  in  which  he  speaks  of 
as  standing  in  a  close  reL 
the  crown  ('peculiaris  reg 
cus*).  As  such  he  profei 
readiness  to  maintain  that  t 
reign  of  this  country  ma; 
rule,  though  denying  tributi 
pope :  Yaughan^  as  above,  p 


1374-1375. 


ry  of  Lutterworth  in  LeiccBteraliire'  (1375).  The  ektokma. 
IT  of  the  crown  had  been  already  manifested  in  efforts. 
ting   hira   for   one    of  the   commissioners   appointed  ~  ' 

gociate  at  Bruges  with  certain  papal  envoys  touching  niptomo^ic 
jecuniary   exactions  of  their  master.     Though   theB"""" 
on   does  not  seem  to  have  produced'  a  real  mitiga- 
sf  abuses,  it  would  hardly  fail  to  rivet  the  attention 
I  earnest  soul  like  Wycliffe's  on  the  manifold  enor- 
S  prevailing  in  the  papal  court  and  the  administration 
te    Church  at  large.     Already,  it   may  be,   his   deep 
rrence  of  the  Friars  was  unconsciously  extending  to 
patron:  but  in  1366  we  find  him  still  prepared  to 
himself  'a  lowly  and    obedient   son   of  the   Roman 
fch';'  as  though  the  clearest  insight  into  its  corrup- 
t   and  its  crooked  policy  were  absolutely  needed  ere 
ould  be  roused  to  controvert  the  papacy  itself. 
Sis   eyes    were    opened  by   the    diplomatic  mission  ^Hactmi™ 
snigea ,   and   accordingly,  soon  after  his  return,  the  1378. 
lantzing  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  stimulated 


t«  Bu,  p.  155.    He  had  rnaan- 

I  (1371)  become  a.  S.  T.  P.  o( 
M,  uid  ai  luch  lectured  in 
logy:  aea  Vaughui,  pp.  138  so, 
h>r  instHDce,  Wycliffe'e  coad- 
1  ttie  bishop  of  Bangor,  was 
bulelj  afterwards  translated 
P  b;a  papal  bull  to  Hereford, 
iggb  the  issue  of  tbe  couference 
fliM  tbe  pope  sbauld  desist  &aiD 
tnervatiuDB,'  and  that  tbe  king 
P  no  longer  eonfer  benefices 
ik  arbitrary  writ  ('Quare  im- 
r):  Lb  BiB,  p.  154-  The  in- 
t  negociatlona 


tlus  time  0 


tbe   questioi 


)b<>    < 


li'  of  wbat  i>  called  tbe 
iMnent'  (1376),  whiob  demand, 
faottg  other  things  that  no  papal 

£■  or  oollector  should  remain 
gluid    on   pain    of   life   and 
■(•ee  Sot.  Pari.  50°  Edw.  III., 

p.  109.   His  lievra  at 


1   of  ] 


whether 


feudal  homage  to  tbs  pope  in  can- 
sequenca  of  tbe  proceedings  in  the 
timoof  Jo'hn  (of,  above,  p.  271)  are 
stati'd  in  a  Daerminalio,  printed  id 
Lewis,  Life  a«d  Saffir!ng>  of  John 
Wiclif,  pp.  J19  aq.,  Ost.  iSio.  In 
this  treatise  [p.  354)  we  may  see 
tbs  germ  of  B  strange  doctrine 
which  afterwards  became  a  re- 
proach to  him  and  bis  roUowera, 
viz.  that  power  and  property  are 
held  by  tlie  l«Dure  of  eraoe,  and 
therefore  liable  to  be  forTeiWd  by 
the  'mortal  sin'  of  tlie  owner. 
Mr  Le  Bus  eudeavonrs  to  TtlievB 
Wjcliffe  from  this  charge,  pp.  350 
sq, :  uf.  Vatighan,  p.  460. 

"  He  came  from  tbencd.  persuaded 
that  tbe  '  proud,  worldly  priest  of 
Rome'  was  'the  mont  cursed  of 
clippers  aod  purBekervers.'  Lewis, 
P'  37- 
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as  it  seems  by  the  emphatic  warnings  of  the  pope, 
and  headed  by  the  fiery  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London, 
instituted  measures  for  convicting  him  of  heresy.  He 
was  cited  to  appear^  and  vindicate  himself  before  the 
convocation,  which  assembled  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
*Feb.  3,  1377'  {i.e.  1378).  The  charges  brought  agaiiwt 
him  were  that  he  advanced,  in  lectures  and  elsewhere, 
a  class  of  tenets  like  the  following*: — that  the  Churck 
of  Rome  is  not  the  head  of  all  Churches,  nor  has  Christ 
committed  larger  functions  to  St  Peter  than  to  others 
of  the  Twelve;  that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  no  powen 
of  absolution  different  from  those  entrusted  to  all  members 
of  the  priesthood;  that  ecclesiastical  censures  ought  not 
to  be  used  for  gratifying  indi^^idual  spleen,  and  that  an 
excommunicated  person  does  not  truly  fare  the  worse 
unless  he  be  already  self-ej«cted  from  the  fellowship  of 
Christians;  that  the  civil  power,  in  certain  cases,  may 
both  lawfully  and  meritoriously  punish  a  delinquent  church 
by  appropriating  its  revenues ;  that  the  Gospel  is  suflScient 
as  a  rule  of  life  for  every  class  of  Christians,  and  that 
other  'rules'  (adopted  by  religious  orders,  for  example) 
can  add  nothing  of  perfection  to  the  law  of  God. 

A  papal  rescript  had  directed  the  authorities  at  Oxford 
to  lose  no  time  in  silencing  the  author  of  these  formidable 
tenets,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  aiming  to  subvert 


^  He  seems  to  bave  been  influ- 
enced chiefly  by  the  rescript  of 
Gregory  XI.  Two  others  were  at 
the  same  time  addressed  (May  22, 
1377)  to  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
and  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury :  Wilkins,  iii.  116  sq.  The 
University,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  steps  in  the 
matter,  till  a  mandater  (Dec.  28, 
1377),  running  in  the  name  of  the 
two  prelates,  called  upon  them  to 
require  the  attendance  of  Wycliffe 
at  the  ensuing  convocation.  Dr 
Yaughan's  chronology  is  here  dif- 


ferent :   of.   his   new    edition,  pp. 
185  sq. 

^  All  the  nineteen  propofflti<HM 
are  given  in  Wilkins,  as  abo?^ 
p.  123  :  cf.  Massingberd's  Emg- 
MeformcUion^  p;  9,  Lond.  1847.  The 
last  of  the  schedule  must  IiftV* 
been  peculiarly  offensive:  '£od^ 
siasticus,  irorae  et  Bomanus  pM* 
tifex,  potest  legitime  a  subditit  et 
laicis  corripi  et  etiam  accusarL'  I> 
the  accompanying  instnunenti  tlw 
pope  as  jociates  Wycliffe  with  1I•^ 
silius  of  Padua  (see  aboTe,  p.  jA 
n.  2)  'of  accursed  memory*. 
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lie  constitution  of  the  Church  and  would  be  fatal  to  the  ebforma- 
.vil  goveniment'.  An  interval,  however,  was  permitted  BFroBTs, 
0  elapse  before  this  mandate  took  eifect.  Tlie  views  of, 
tV^ycliffe,  in  ao  far  at  least  as  they  related  to  the  pope, 
bad  many  warm  adherents  both  in  Oxford*  and  elsewhere : 
fuid  when  he  finally  appeared  before  the  convocation 
{Feb.  19,  1378)  he  was  accompanied  by  the  earl  marshal, 
J*ercy,  and  by  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  o£  Lancaster. 
he  latter,  as  the  ]iead  of  a  numerous  party  who  were 
ent  on  lowering  the  pretensions  of  the  English  eccle- 
siastics, manifested  a  peculiar  zeal  in  his  behalf.  Some 
'erbal  skirmishing'  that  passed  between  the  bishop  of 
Jjondon  and  these  powerful  friends  of  Wycliffe,  issued  in 
riot  of  the  citizens,  who  could  not  brook  what  they 
iteemed  the  insult  which  was  put  on  their  diocesan. 
A-tnid  this  angry  tumult  the  inquiry  was  suspended,  and 
frhen  cited  afterwards  to  Lambeth,  a  fresh  uproar,  stirred 
seems  on  this  occasion  by  the  partisans  of  the  reformer' 
land  supported  by  a  message  in  his  favour  from  the 
dowager  Princess  of  Wales,  determined  the  arcbbishop 
16  dismiss  him  with  a  reprimand'. 


Aa  above,  p.  406,  n.  1.  Anotlier 
i1>uU,  of  the  aame  nUrmiag  character, 
liad  been  sent  to  king  Edward  IIF,, 
llDt  lie  died  June  it,  1577,  tbut  is, 
before  it  cuuld  Lave  rescheil  bim. 
■Whelber  Edwiird,  who  enacted  a 
of  PrffiiQunire,  (making  tbe 
an  of  all  bulJa,  witbout  tbe 
license  of  tbe  crown,  a  very  grave 
luld  bave  been  liliely  to 


tbe 


ceedi 


ig8    agaii 


"Wyoliffe,  is  not  eaay  to  1 

*  The  following  ia  part  of  Wai- 

Hngbam'a  entry  at    tbe    year    1378 

Camden's  Atiglica,  clc,  ed.  [603, 

E.  101)  :   'Diu  in  pendulo  bsrebant 
;.■.   tbe  Oxford  antboritiea]  utrum 
papalem  bullam  deberent  cum    bo- 
recipere,   vel  omDino  cum  de- 
e  refuUre  . . .     Furleb  recorda- 


matema  videar  ubera 
tibiiB,  qiice  dare  loe 
piitUQi  scientiffl  conauesere,'  It  ap- 
pears also  that  Wycliffe  carried 
with  him  a  large  party  (even  a  ma- 
jority) of  tho  Londonerx  (Vaughan, 
pp,  180,  190)1  although  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  and  many  of  the 
citizeDs.  wiio  bated  John  of  Gaunt, 
were  active  on  the  other  aide. 

"  Le  Baa,  pp.  i5i — 16*.  In  tbe 
chrunology  of  tbeae  eventu  Mr  Le 
Baa  folloWB  Dr  Vaughan. 

'  Wahtingbam  (p.  105)  complaina 
on  this  nociaion,  'Non  dico  clvea 
tactum  Londinienaea,  aed  vilea  ip. 
aiuB  civitatis  as  impudenter  tngerero 
prEeBVimpaenint  in  eandcra  capallam 
[i.e.  at  Lambeth ],  et  verba  facera 
pro  eodem,  et  ietud  nugotiuuk  imps- 


Cr*'* 
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It  is  important  to  remark  the  tone  and  tacticaoflli 
culprit  while  he  was  arraigned  at  thi3  tribunal'.  Hi 
examined  all  the  several  propositions  which  the  pspil 
rescript  had  alleged  against  him,  urging  in  the  outw 
that  they  were  a  puerile  and  garbled  version  of  hia  ml 
tenets,  and  declaring  his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  lb 
decisions  of  'holy  mother  Church.'  In  proving  that 
kind  had  no  power  to  make  St  Peter  and  his  aucceaiat] 
the  political  rulers  of  the  world  'for  ever,'  he  ap] 
to  the  admitted  fact  that  temporal  property  could 
last  until  the  second  advent.  Other  arguments  alit« 
eva-iive  were  applied  to  propositions  on  the  subject  ol 
civil  dominion  and  of  civil  inhj;ritance :  but  when  hefinailj 
approached  the  questions  touching  church-property,  Its 
power  of  excommunication,  and  the  different  orders  o! 
the  ministiy,  his  language  was  more  candid  and  distincl. 
As  tithes  and  all  ecclesiastical  poaseaaiona  were  but  elee- 
mosynary', he  maintained  that  to  withhold  them,  in  som! 
instances  at  least,  might  be  an  act  of  duty  and  of  genuiM 
charity'.    His  statement  was,  however,  aonaewhat  modifiei 


t  rnio-      I 
cesKd^L 

)pe)i(fl 


goage  on  the  oowarrtice  or  uiildnMS 
of  the  prelat«9.  He  sava,  among 
other  thingB,  that  they  became  '  velut 

in  ore  Bito  redargutjonea. '  Ibid. 
p.  105.  Their  injunction  charging 
WjclifFe  to  abstaio  from  publishing 
hia    opinione,    was    altogetlier   lost 


witfa  dissimulation  and  crooked 
dealing  \a  the  interview  at  Lam- 
beth ;  Ibid.  p.  209 :  of.  Lo  Bas, 
pp.  178  sq, ;  Lingard,  it.  256  sq. ; 
uid  Vaugban,  pp.  907  sq.,  the  lasl 
of  nhom  makes  mei 


read- 


ers, at  Wyoliffe's  ow 

•  The  paymenla  lo  the  papacy 
had  always  been  spoken  of  as  alms 
j/eleemosyna  beati  Petri').  Sic 
Thomaa   More,    Stippl.    1/  Soviet, 


(Works,  I.  496)  describes  PK* 
pence  as  'ever  payde  befom  tli 
conqueBt  to  the  apostoUke  sm  Vr 
warde  the  inayntenanee  therof.  W 
only  by  way  of  gratitndo  and  a/«w. 
On  the  Reipaagio  maffiatri  Johannii 
Widiff  (1377)  respeoung  this  qmt 
tion,  see  Fataeuli  Zizanionm,  pf, 
■iS%»<\.,iaCkToairlaof  Great  Sritm: 
Camb,  ed.  '    F    V" 

'  Wyeliffe,   like    the    abbot  J* 
chim,     Hildegard,     and     the 
rigorous  school   of  Friars,   no 
rived  at  the  conTictton  that  the 

larization  of  the  Church  was  n- 

due  to  its  abundant  property,  Ol 
this  account  he  would  Lave  gladlj 
seen  ecolesiaslios  destitute  of  lempv 
ral  poaseasions  except  the  scantiert 
portmn  by  which  life  could  be  siU' 
tained :  cf.  Le  Bbb,  p.  104. 
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intimating  that  aucli  revocationa  shonld  be  only  macTe 
cases  where  tliey  had  been  authorized  by  civil  and  by- 
law*. Respecting  es  com  muni  cation  8,  lie  avowed 
o  effect  was  wrought  by  them  unless  the  sentence 
>f  the  Church  accorded  with  the  will  of  Christ.  'He 
'oUo-wed  several  of  the  schoolmen"  in  regarding  priests 
md  bishops  of  the  same  spiritual  order,  though  different 
in  rank  or  jurisdiction ;  arguing  on  this  ground,  that  each 
3f  the  seven  sacraments  might  be  lawfully  administered 
by  any  of  the  sacerdotal  class.  He  also  reaffirmed  his 
earlier  statement,  that  ecclesiastics,  nay  the  pope  himself*, 
might  be  on  some  accounts  impleaded  and  corrected  by 
tteir  subjects,  whether  clerical  or  lay'. 

The  death  of  Gregory  XI.  in  the  spring  of  1378  was 
flowed,  as  already  noticed*,  by  the  schism  which  para- 
ded   the    vigour   of    the    Roman    court.      Its    jealousy 
thus   diverted    from   the  struggles   of   the   English 
!)hurch,  and  Wyciiffe  gathered  strength  and  courage  for  frgfm 
^  work.     He  had  been  hitherto  endeavouring  for  the  f*™^'„„. 
lost  part  to  suppress  the  evils   that  grew  out  of  Dial-"ggg"- 
lidminiatration".     If  he  called  the  papacy  an  '  antichriatian' 


-  It  ia  mauireatf  however,  from 
Xw  proceedings  of  the  aynnd  of 
lundon  (1381),  that  Wjcliffa  whs 
""  elurged  with  holding  more 
1  this   Bubjeo' 


fJSem    quod    deciroEe 
laemoajDoe,  et  qaod  pnro 

'  propter  pecoata  suorum  corato- 

eaa  detinere,  et  ad  libitum  aliis 

jerre.'     Willtins,  nr.  157. 

_^     Bm    Palmer's    Treatiie    an    the 

VftwrcA,  part  vi.  ch.  ir.  sect.  i. 

*  He  does  not  even  shrink  from 

I  (uppOBilion    '  Si   papa   fuerit   H 

'  After  his  escBpe  from  his  ena- 
ta  lA  Lambeth,  WycJiiTa  bad  a 
gtroTcrqy  on  the  same  topic  with 
aooujmons  divine  called  'miitni 
ttieologui.'    Ha   there   carries   bis 


opiniond  ont  more  fnllj:  flee  LeBaa, 
pp.  190  aq. ;  Vaughan,  pp,  zi6  aq. 
'  AbHvo,  p.  351.  In  WycUffe'a 
unprinted  treatiiw,  Sekirraa  Papa 
(oirc.  1380),  he  thas  writaa  of  the 
disnension ;  '  Trust  we  in  the  help 
of  Christ  on  this  point,  for  He 
hath  begun  alrewl;  to  help  ua  gra^ 
cioualy,  in  that  he  hath  dme  tht 
head  of  A  nlichrist,  and  made  the  two 
partt  fight  gainst  each  other.  For 
■      doubted  that  the  sin 


olong 

thii    ■■  ■ 

Quoted  ID  Vaughan,  p.  374. 

lua   at    the  close   of  his  ex- 


amination at  Lambeth,  in 
no  purely  dogmatical  queati 
discuseed  (Lewin,  No.  40,  p 
his  protest  runs  M  followB 


BEFOBMA- 

TORY 
EFFORTS. 
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power,  he  only  meant,  as  did  a  host  of  earlier  writers 
had-  used  a  similar  expression,  to  denounce  the  practial 
corruptions  then  abounding  in  the  see  of  Rome.  But 
after  1380  many  of  his  protests  went  far  deeper\  He 
repudiated  the  prevailing  dogmas  on  the  nature  of  'k 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  According  to  his  viewthae 
is  no  physical  conversion  of  the  elements ;  they  do  not 
lose  their  proper  substance  after  consecration :  yet  in  some 
mode  or  other  which  he  does  not  rigidly  define,  it  k 
contended  that  the  sacramental  bread  is  simultaneonslj 
and  truly  the  Body  of  Christ.     In  diflPerent   language, 


sunt  conclusiones,  quaa  Tult  etiam 
usque  ad  mortem  defendere,  ut 
per  hoc  valeat  mores  EcclesicB  refor- 
mare.'  WycliflTe,  in  other  words,  had 
hardly  exceeded  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors  in  the  area  and  vehemence 
of  his  critiques.  See,  for  instance, 
A  Poem  on  the  Times  of  Edw.  II. 
(circ.  1320),  eJited  by  the  present 
writer  for  the  Percy  Society,  No. 
Lxxxii.,  or  the  Vision  and  Creed  of 
Piers  Plowman^  passim;  although 
the  Creed  may  have  been  itself  a 
Wvcliffite  production. 

^  The  following  are  five  of  the 
twelve  theses  (Vaughan,  pp.  560, 
561)  which  he  offered  to  maintain 
at  Oxford  on  this  subject  (i38i)r: 
I.  '  Hostia  consecrata  quam  vide- 
mus  in  altari  nee  est  Christus  nee 
aliqua  Sui  pars,  sed  efiQcax  ejus 
sigDum.  2.  NuUus  viator  [i.  e. 
Christian]  sufficit  oculo  corporally 
sed  fide  Christum  videre  in  hostia 
consecrata.  3.  Olim  fuit  fides 
Ecclesiae  Komanse  in  professione 
Berengarii,  quod  panis  et  vinum 
quai  remanent  post  benedictionem 
sunt  hostia  consecrata.  4.  Eucha- 
ristia  habet  virtute  verborum  sa- 
cramentalium  tam  corpus  quam 
sanguineni  Christi  vere  et  realiter 
ad  quemlibet  ejus  punctum.  5. 
Transubstantiatio,  idemptificatio,  et 
impanatio,  quibus  utuntur  baptiste 
signorum  in  materia  de  euchanstia, 
non  sunt  fundabiles  in  Scriptura.' 


These  views  are  fully  stated  in  'k 
fourth  book  of  Wycliffe's  Tridofpt 
(circ.     1382),     a    work   which  »• 
bodies  many  of  his  academical !» 
tures.     It  was  printed  in  1525,  i 
Basle,    with    the   title    Jo,    Wdf 
viri  undiquaque  piissimi  Dtalogorm 
libri  ^mtuor.     In  an  English  Om 
fessimif  of  the  same  date,  preserred 
in  Knyghton   (inter   Scriptom  t, 
col.  2649),  he  deems  it  'heresiefti 
to    trowe   that    this    sacrament  ii 
Goddus  body  and  no  brede ;  for  ii 
is  both  togedur.*     He  also  dnm  1 
sharp  distinction  between  his  viet 
and  that  of  *  heretykes  that  trowa 
and  telles  that  this  sacrament  nuy 
on    none  wise    be    Goddus  body? 
Cf.    also    a    Latin     Confessio,   ii 
Vaughan,   pp.-  564  sq.  where  Wy 
cliffe  taunts  his  adversaries  on  tbe 
ground  that  they   are    'secta  col 
torum  accidentiura, '   and  ezpFessei 
his    belief    'quod    finaliter  veriUi 
vincet  eos.'     He  also  adduces  sevci 
witnesses  from  the  Fathers  of  tlM 
Church   'ad  testificandam  Ecdeoi 
judicis  hujus  sententiam,'  ascribiDg 
the  establishment  of  transubstantift- 
tion  to  Innocent  III.  and  the  Frian: 
cf.  above,  p.  325,  Wycliffe's  Tm 
logus,    p.    196,    and    the  Wycliffite 
Rsmonstrance,  edited  by  Mr  Fonhail 
(Lond.  185 1),  p.  79.      Neander(iL 
pp.  218  sq.,  Bohn*s  edition)  has  in- 
vestigated the  opinions   of  the  iv 
former  on  these  topics. 
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liffe  seems  to  have  revived  the  doctrine  of  Ratramnus, 
ic,  and  Berengarina*. 

Flieu  these  tenets  had  heen  advocated  for  some  time 
Oxford',  they  excited  the  hostility  of  William  de 
m,  the  chancellor  (1381),  who  calling  to  his  aid 
'6  other  doctors,  eight  of  whom  were  members  of 
ious  orders  and  on  that  account  the  hitter  enemies 
Vycliffe,  instantly  pronounced  the  views  of  the  re- 
jr  contrary  to  the  determinations  of  the  Church. 
'  censured'  him,  and  with  him  all  who  were  unwilling 
tnfess  that  after  the  consecratioa  of  tJie  cucharistic 
enta  'there  do  not  remain  in  that  venerahle  sacra- 
;  the  material  bread  and  wine  which  were  there  before, 
according  to  its  own  substance  or  nature,  but  only 
species  of  the  same,  under  which  species  the  very 
r  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  realiy  contained,  not  merely 
ativeiy  or  tropically,  but  essentially,  substantially,  and 
)really, — so  that  Christ  is  there  verily  in  Ilia  own 
sr  bodily  presence.'  Silenced  by  the  academical 
srities,  the  fearless  culprit  next  endeavoured  to  con- 
1  his  adversaries  by  appealing  to  the  king'':  bnt  he 
driven  to  suspend  this  measure  by  the  intervention 


mtt'iJt'X 


le  prmouB  t 


.  iSi,  ] 


5  3.  and 


flfl^i^THU,     ilBTB     alJudiHl    to 

ban,  pp.  561  —  i6^),  coin- 
that  by  tliD  publioitioii  of 
leroua  doouroents'  at  Oifoni, 
'0>t]icilicit  periclitatiir,  dero- 


iid.  p.  563  :  cf.  Twi^BdBti's 
Mlion,  p.  534.  They  alao  ap- 
i  B  prohibitian,  'ne  quia  de 
I  aliquem  publics  ilocentein, 
lem  vel  defendentem  pneniis- 
ns  uaertiones  erroneu  aut 
I  alteram  in  Bcliolia  vel  -ex- 
KiUs  in  btia  UDiTcraitate  quo- 
lo  MidiAt  yel  auRCultet,   aed 


stalim  rIc  docentem  taDi^uan)  aer- 
pentem  vea^num   pestifcrutn  emit- 

excommunicationia  majoiia'  rfc.  To 
Bet  himself  riglit  with  hii  friendn 
and  followera  at  lar^,  Wycliffe 
DOW  published  (1381)  his  weU-knowQ 
tract  entitled  Oitiikitm  or  WytkcU 
(prlntedfirst  at  Nuremberg  in  i^^6). 
Ho  neema  to  have  retreated  TrDm 
the  University  at  the  same  time, 
but,  according  to  Dr  Vaugban  (pp. 
571  sq.),  he  waa  there  again  in  the 
following  year  (ijSi). 

'  See  the  extract  from  orchbp. 
Sndbnry'B  Renter  in  Willtins,  Iir, 
171,  where  the  language  ia  remark- 
able :  '....appellavit  noo  ad  papam, 
vel  cpiscopum,  vel  orditiarium  eocla- 
Hod  hfflreticuB  adh^reiu 
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ucFO&uA-  of  John  of  Qaiint,  who  seems  indeed  to  have  been  1( 

all  his  confidence  in  Wjciiffe,  when  the  latter  animii 
verted  on  the  doctrine,  as  distingnished  from  the  practial 
corruptions  and  the  secnlar  encroachments,  of  the  Chnrd 
A  communiBtic  outbreak  of  the  EogHsh  peasants  wil 
Tilleina,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler  and  John  Balle",  occurred 
at  this  very  juncture ;  and  although  it  was  not  inatigstai' 
or  fomented  by  the  new  opinions,  it  could  hardly  fiiil  b 
prejudice  the  civil  power  against  all  further  movenieiili; 
more  especially  when,  as  in  WycUffe'a,  little  or  no  tendfp 
ness  was  shewn  to  the  Establishment  and  other  constituted 
authorities  of  the  realm. 

The  primate  had  been  murdered  in  the  recent  tumults, 
To  his  throne  succeeded  Courtenay,  the  old  antagoniil 
of  the  reforming  party,  who  availed  himaelf  at  once  of 
the  alarms  now  generally  felt  in  England  for  suppressing 
what  was  deemed  by  many  of  his  school  the  surest  pro- 
vocation of  God's  anger'.  By  his  influence  a  new  synod' 
was  convened  at  the  house  of  the  Black  Friars,  London, 


Bieculftri  poteatati  in  dermoioDem  Bui 
erroris  et  hceresin  appellnTil  ad  isgem 
Ricbarduin,  voUna  p«r  hoc  aa  pro- 
tagere  regaK  puteatate,  qnod  EOn 
puniretur,   vel   emenduretur,   eccle- 

of  1381,  however,  WycliffB  carrisd 
'Mb  appeal  tu  Ciesnr,'  In  a  Com- 
■plaint  which  he  addresaed  to  the 
king  and  parliamant  (printed  at 
Orfurd  in  1608.  with  other  piacea, 
under  the  editorahip  of  Dr  James), 
It  ia  ilivided  into  four  articlea, 
three  of  which  ivlate  to  the  vowa 
of  religious  orders,  the  relations  of 
the  clergy  tn  the  civil  power,  and 
the  withholding  of  tithes  and  ofTer- 
inga  from  unworthy  ourat*a ;  wliile 
the  fourth  restates  the  theory  of 
Wyclifie  on  tranaubBtantiation, 

'  Of  this  peraou,  who  waa  a 
priest,  Knyghton  (ool.  1644)  aayg 
that  he  was  a  'precarsor'  of  Wy- 
cliffe,   but  never  intimatea  that  the 


Wilkma,  HI.  .53,  153. 

*  This  fact  is  well  eaUbliahed  lij 
the  author  of  a  Bistorj/  of  fn^nj 
and  Franee  Mnder  Ihe  Hoiat  of  l» 
coaler  (Lood.  iSji),  pp.  t6  sq,,  aaj 
notes :  of.  Vauehan,  pp.  160,  161. 
Mr  Hallam  {MiMU  Aga,  m,  t;^ 
179,  loth  ed,)  Uans  to  the  oHo 
side.  That  incendiary  principfct 
were  not  nncominon  at  this  period 
may  bB  gathered  from  the  me- 
demnation  of  John  Petit,  a  d«*« 
of  Paris,  by  the  synod  at' 
(Julyfi,  .4'S). 

>  e.  3,    The    lealot, 

(p.    Tl>6),    who   never        ._.__ 

Wyoliffitea  with  BtimulBtinff'tto  fa 

"•—-*"- ' j*! 


prelates  was  William  of  WykehM.  I 
It  is  remarkable  that,   ami        "' 
other     ftoouBBtiona      here 
against    the    reformer,     ona   k  'k   J 


■  17,  J382),  in  order  to  deliberate  respecting  certain   refoeiu- 
ge  opinions   which  were   said  to  have  been  widely    effortb, 
lated   both   among  the  nobility   and  commoners    of 
and.     The  proceedings  had  the  sanction  of  eight  pre- 
with  a  sprinkling  of  canonista,  civilians,  and  divines.  * 

venty-four  propositions'  there  attributed  to  Wycliffe,  H 

rere  branded  as  heretical,  and  all  the  rest  as  execrable 
erroneoua.  Some  of  Wycliffe'a  more  distinguished 
sans,  especially  Nicholas  Hereford,  Philip  Hepington, 
John  Aaton",  were  now  called  upon  to  disavow  those  a 
a,  or  to  suffer  heavy  penalties, — an  ordeal  which  it  rjci 
s  but  few  of  them  had  still  sufficient  constancy  to 
'.  There  was  indeed  no  English  law  at  present 
h  inflicted  capital  punishment  in  case  of  heresy:  but 
tenay  had  been  able  to  procure  a  royal  letter'  (dated 


Sect,  that  after  tfae  decith  of 
I  VI.    no  pop*   ought   tu  bo 
liied,    but   that    the    people 
1  be,  liht  t!ie  Oreela,  governed 
It  own  Uwfl :  |  g.  Sea  the  ci 
nrj  history  of-  theee  procei 
[n  Fatneidi  Zizaaiorum,   i 
J,  pp.  171  aq. 

dsDj  of  these  were  atal 
\  aomewhat  garbled,  of  vl 
Iffe  really  taught.  The  most 
■Hrouii  of  them  (g  7)  ran  aB 
■  :  'Quod  Deus  debet  obe- 
liabolo,'  an  mfereace  drawn 
p>  from  Wyelifle'a  rigorous 
of  predestination.  Of  the 
MQUl  oonclusiuDS  one  in  thus 
Med;     'Quod      liceat      ahcui 

dikcono  Tel  presbjtero,  prse- 
I  va-bum  Dei  absqut 
wdia    apoatolicffi   yel   epiBcopi 
im,    seu   aliit    de    qua   suffi- 
r  odnstet.'    Thia  charge 
d  in    the  fact   that   aom 
ffe'a  diaoiplea  ('Poor  Prie 
tted,  like  the   Friare,   in 

of  th. 


itioni    of  the   dburoh,   < 


of   > 


forting  the   aick   and   dying,   and 
expounding   the  Scripturea,      Thay 

'  Wilkiiia,  III.  1G6.  The  'fol- 
lowing passage  from  WalaiDgtiam 
(Bypodigma  Neailriie,  in  Camden's 
jnj/ii'ea,  ifrc.  p.  5J5)  appears  to  shew 
that  Wycliffism  was  now  most  un- 
popuiar  among  the  clergy.  They 
granted  the  king  a  tenth  in  the 
"  ,  but  with  the  con- 


.    Tideli 


Rex   1 


apponat  defenaioni  ecoleaiie,  ct  pne- 
stet  aux  ilium  ad  compresiiioDem 
hfureticomiD  WicklBvenaium,  qui 
jam  sua  prava  dootrina  pcene  in- 
fccerant  tutnm  regnutn.' 

'  Vaughan,  pp.  i6g  sq.;  SM.  of 
England  under  the  House  of  Xon- 


Ho 


.    pp. 

far  Wycliffe  waa  bimaelf  dia- 
at  fchia   time   to   modify   bia 
Eucharist   may 
be    gathered    from   the   doeuments 

"  Addreaaed  to  tlie  Oxford  va- 
thoritiea  and  ateo  to  eberifla  and 
mayors:  aee  Hint,  of  England,  aa 
above,  p.  560;  and  Fatdc.  Zizama- 
rwn,  pp.  jriaq. 
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July  13)  which  authorized  their  banishment  from  Oxford 
and  the  ultimate  imprisonment  of  all  who  might  defend 
the  new  opinions.  Lancaster  himself  enjoined  the  leaden 
of  the  movement  to  throw  down  their  arms;  and  after 
Wycliffe  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  the  king 
and  parliament  in  their  behalf^,  he  quietly  resided  on  his 
benefice  at  Lutterworth,  where  he  expired*,  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  English  Church,  Dec.  31,  1384. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  occupied  himself  in  lahouis 
that  were  destined  to  immortalize  his  name.  The  earlier 
of  those  versions  of  the  Bible  and  'Apocrypha,'  which 
are  known  as  'WycliflGlteV  was  then  completed.  Not* 
few  detached  portions,  as  we  have  already  seen*,  were 
rendered  into  English  at  an  earlier  date:  but  never  till 
the  present  period  was  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume 
generally  unlocked  and  circulated  freely  among  all  orders 
of  society.  Though  it  is  probable  that  many  who  resisted 
Wyclifie's  movement  as  unauthorized  were  still  in  favour 


K 


^  See  above,  p.  41 1,  n.  5  :  Vaugban, 
pp.  289  sq.  His  comparative  ira- 
punity  now  stimulated  Urban  VI, 
(the  rival  pope  acknowledged  in 
this  country)  to  cite  him  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  Wycliflfe  replied 
excusing  bimself  in  a  half- sarcastic 
letter  (printed  in  Vaughan,  p.  576; 
and  in  Fascic.  Zizan.  p.  341), 
upon  the  ground  of  bodily  infirmity 
(a  paralytic  affection  of  which  he 
died  at  last).  Among  other  things 
he  says  :  '  I  suppose  over  this,  that 
the  pope  be  most  oblished  to  the 
keping  of  the  Gospel  among  all 
men  that  liven  here.  For  the  pope 
is  highest  vicar  that  Christ  has 
here  in  erth.  For  moreness  [i.  e. 
superiority]  of  Christ's  vicars  is 
not  measured  by  worldly  moreness, 
bot  by  thi.^,  that  this  vicar  sues  [i.e. 
follows]  more  Christ  by  vertuous 
living:  for  thus  teches  the  Gospel.' 

^  He  was  taken  ill  at  mass  on 
the  feast  of  Thomas  k  Becket  (Dec. 
29)  and  died  on  the  feast  of  pope 


Sylvester,  from  which  his  enemiei 
argued  that  his  death  was  a  Divine 
judgment  for  the  violence  with  which 
he  had  assailed  both  these  preUtes. 

^  See  on  this  subject  the  able 
Preface  to  the  Wycliffite  Vertmt 
of  the  Bible,  published  at  Oxford, 
J  850*  P«  vi"  The  later  and  more 
popular  version  is  mairAy  due  to 
John  Purvey,  the  second  champion 
of  the  English  Lollards ;  Ibid.  p. 
xxxii. ;  Vaughan,  p.  359,  note. 

*  Above,  p.  319,  n.  7.  SirThos. 
More  {Works,  p.  233,  ed.  1549) 
actually  asserts  that  WycliflFe's  ve^ 
sion  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Englkh 
was  not  the  oldest:  but  no  one 
has  ever  verified  the  assertion :  cf. 
Vaughan,  p.  334.  The  exfaact 
given  in  Ussher  {Hist,  DogmaL, 
Works,  XII.  346,  ed.  Elrington) 
states  that  an  earlier  version  was 
put  forth  by  John  of  Trevisa,  chip- 
lain  to  Lord  Berkeley  ;  but  this 
theory  is  also  untenable :  Pr^,  to 
the  Wycl^ffite  Bible,  p.  xxi. 
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macular  translations',  others  seem  to  have  regarded  eefoema- 

TORY 

in  every  case  with  horror  and  alarm®.     In  putting    efforts. 

their  work  it  is  quite  otvious  that  the  authors  were 
[pating  the  most  active  opposition'.  An  attempt  was 
\  accordingly,  soon  after  it  appeared,  to  check  its 
lation®:  but  no  measures  of  that  kind  were  carried 
till  twenty  years  later,  in  a  synod®  held  at  Oxford 

'>•  .  .  .      . 

?he  general  views  of  Wycliffe  on  dogmatic  questions  f^*^**^^ 
be  gathered  partly  from  the  evidence  adduced  above,  ^^^^m'' 
partly  from  the  multitudinous  tracts^**  he  composed 
itterworth  immediately  before  his  death ;  but  none  of 
\  are  so  distinct  and  comprehensive  as  the  more  scho- 
5  work  entitled  his  Trialogus^^,  Accepting  the  con- 
r  definitions  of  the  ancient  Church"  as  they  related  to 


ven  arcbbishop  Arundel  (Con- 
ms  against  LoUarda,  §  6  ;  with 
in  Johnson,  ii.  466,  467,  Oxf. 
does   not   absolutely   forbid 
translations    (in    1408),    but 
«8    that   they  shall    first    be 
tied   to    the    diocesan,    or  if 
be,   to  a  provincial    council. 
Iso  praises  Anne  of  Bohemia 
^ueen   of  Rich.    II.),    '  quod 
ris  advena  esset  et  peregrina, 
I  qualwyr  Evangdia  in  linguam 
yim  versa  et  dootorum  com- 
kriis   declarata    assidue  medi: 
ir.*      Quoted    in    Ussher,    as 
»   P«   35 2'     Richard  of  Ham- 
version  of  the  Psalms  (circ. 
was  not  prohibited, 
bus  Knyghton,  the  anti-Lol- 
has    the    following    charao- 
c  passage   (col.    2644) '    *  Hie 
ter  Johannes  Wyclif  evange- 
quod  Christus  contulit  clericis 
diesis?  doctoribus,  ut  ipsi  laicis 
ferioribus  personis    secundum 
>ris  exigentiam  et  personarum 
intiam     cum     mentis     eorum 
dulciter  ministrarent,  trans- 
de   Latino   in   Anglicam  lin- 
non    angelicam,    unde    per 
.  fit  vulgare  et  magis  aper- 


tum  laicis  et  mulieribus  legere  sci- 
entibus,  quam  solet  esse  clericis 
admodum  literatis  et  bene  intelli- 
gentibus :  et  sic  evangelica  marga- 
rita  spargitur'  etc. 

"^  For  theii'  mode  of  defence,  see 
Preface  to  the  Wycliffite  Bible,  pp. 
xiv,  XV.  note:  Vaughan,  pp.  338. 
The  title  of  "Wycliffd's  own  treatise 
on  this  point  is  sufficiently  startling: 
How  Antichrist  and  his  clerks  travail ' 
to  destroy  Holy  Writ. 

*  See  the  remarkable  protest  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  suppress  it  by  act  of 
Parliament  (1390),  in  Ussher,  as 
above,  p.  352. 

*  Wilkins,  ni.  314;  Johnson,  n. 

457. 

^^  Vaughan,  p.  405.  The  number 

of  them  (see  the  Catalogue,  Ibid. 
PP*  5*25 — 544)  appears  almost  in- 
credible. 

^^  Above,  p.  410,  n.  I.  It  is 
analysed  in  Turner's  Hist,  of  Engl. 
'MitfcKe  Ages,'  V.  185 — 193,  ed. 
1830. 

^*  See  the  extracts  in  Massing- 
berd,  Engl.  Reformation,  pp.  127, 
128,  2nd  ed.  The  Wycliffite  Re-^ 
monstrance  (ed.   Forshall)   occupies 
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RBFOBMA-  the  central  truths  of  our  religion,  he   professed  to  te 
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desirous  of  reverting  in  all  other  points  to  H0I7  Scriptm 
and  the  early  standards  of  belief^.  The  promineaMS^ 
awarded  in  his  system  to  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment  of  the  Saviour',  led  him  to  renounce  all  trust  ii 
human  merit,  to  suspect,  if  not  to  discontinue  invocatioM 
of  the  saints,  and  more  especially  to  fulminate  against 
the  impious  sale  of  ^pardons,'  or  indulgences.  Though 
he  persisted  to  the  last  in  speaking  of  the  'sacraments* 
as  seven  in  number',  he  arrived  at  cle^r  distinctions  wiA 
regard  to  their  necessity,  importance,  and  effect.  The 
Eucharist,  according  to  his  view,  while  it  is  '  sacramentilty 
the  Body  of  Christ '  is  also  *  in  its  nature  truly  bread*;* 
and  consequently  the  supreme  worship  of  the  host  ap- 
peared to  him  idolatrous*.  In  baptism,  which  he  thouglit 
was  properly  administered  to  infants,  he  could  recognize 
the  ordinary  channel  instituted  by  the  Lord  Himself,  and 
therefore  commonly  required,  in  order  to  the  remission  of 
sins'*.  He  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  scripturalness  of  con- 
firmation^, shocked  by  an  excessive  ritualism  with  which  it 
had  been  loaded  and  obscured.  The  ministerial  *  orders,* 
he  contended,  were  originally  two^;  on  which  account  the 


the  same  ground.  It  contends  that 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
is  not  expressed  in  Holy  Writ  and 
is  unproved  by  *kyndeli  \i.e,  na- 
tural] reesoun/  and  experience. 
*Also  holi  doctoiu'is  bi  a  thousand 
yeer  and  more  taughten  not  this 
opinli,  but  expresli  the  contrarie, 
as  it  is  opin  of  seynt  Austyn,  Jerom, 
and  Chrisostom  :'  p.  78. 

^  The  following  prophecy  in  the 
TricUogus  (p.  271)  is  very  remark- 
able :  '  Suppono  autem,  quod  aliqui 
fratres,  quos  Deus  docere  dignatur, 
ad  religion  em  primaevam  Christi 
devotius  convertentur,  et  relicta 
sua  perfidia,  sive  obtenta  sive  pe- 
tita  Antichristi  licentia,  redibunt 
libere  ad  religionem  Christi  primse- 


vam,  et  tunc  sedificabunt  ecclesijai 
sicut  Paulus.* 

^  Trudogua,  pp.   171  sq. :  ct  Le 
Bas,   pp.    321,    322.     He  is  moit 
emphatic  on  the   subject  of  indnl*    I 
gences  in  his  treatise  On  PrelaUi,     ' 
(1383) :  Vaughan,  pp.  428—430. 

3  TrialoguSf  pp.  180  aq. 

*  Ibid.  p.  .192  :  of.  above^  p.  410^ 
n.  I. 

^  See  Neander's  remarks  on  thif 
point,  IX.  225. 

«  TrialoguSy  pp.  213  sq. 

7  Ibid,  p.  222 :  of.  Le  Baa,  p.  34a 

^  Of.  above,  p.  409.  The  passage 
in  the  Trialogus  (p.  225)  runs  M 
follows :  *  In  primitiva  Kccleaia .... 
suffecerunt  duo  ordinea  clericonoB, 
scilicet,   sacerdoa  et  dlaoonos.... 


p  ongiit  to  be  included  in  a  category  with  the  pope,   eeforma- 
lardinale,  and  others,  who  had  no  existence  in  the    efforts. 
olic  age.    The  fiaet  step  in  genuine  penitence",  accord- 
O  hie  view,  is  thorough  change  of  heart,  and  though 
d  not  question  the  established  usage  of  auricular  con- 
m,  he  denied  its  absolute  necessity  in  every  ca,se. 
[is  speculations  on  the  nature  and  intent  of  matrimony" 
(eculiarly  erratic.     On  the  one  aide  he  conceived  it 
ive  been  ordained   for  the  tilling  up  the  vacancies 
ioned  in  the  court  of  heaven  by  the  apostacy  of  Satan 
hia  angela";   on  the  other,  he  regarded  stipulations 
b  forbid  the  marriage  even  of  the   nearest  kindred 
iriviiig  all  their  force  from  human  maxims  and  de- 
•".     The  last  in  order  of  the  '  eacramcnta,'  extreme 
on,  was  verbally  retained :  but  he  had  looked  in  vain 
■aces  of  its  institution  in  the  Holy  Scriptures". 
Vhile  diverging  thus  at  numerous   points  from  the 
tion  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  it  is  remarkable  that 
iiffe  Btill  continued  to  believe  in  purgatory",  and  at 
latione,  Bed 


4 


•Dim  MliiiTEintii  noii  fiiH  dia- 
I  papn  et  cftrdmnlium, 
run  et  HTchiepiBCoporurc 
fum  et  srchidiaconomm 
I  trcRtiae  on  Obedienre  b 
[1381),  be  defends  tbe  i 
■  of  'poor  prieata'  (cf,  abnve, 
a,  n.  6)  b;  arging  tint  tbe 
fUy'  biihops  bad  no  right  to 
at  them  from  instractiog  the 
l:  Vaugban,  pp.  42+ aq. 
haiogui,  pp.  354  aq.  Of  ooii- 
K  be  ndda  :  '  Sed  non  credat 
K,  qoin  Bine  tali  cocfesnione 
Uori  atat  hominem  vere  con- 
iiklvKri,  cum  Petrna  injunxlt 


e  Trialogo!,    pp.    338 — 
tnd  Le  Baa,  pp.  341,  343. 
Df.  above,  y.  304,  n.  4. 
i&et  npetiiag  of  tbe  marriago 
otbtu^  and  aisten  !□   tbe  in- 

of  tbe  world,  he  adda :  'Nee 
est  ratio,  quare  non  aic  liceret 
,  niai  humana  ordinatio,  qus 

M.A. 


dicit  non  solum  e: 
ex  affimtate,  amorem  later  homines 
dilatart ;  et  causa  biec  bumiaum  eat 
nlmis  debilia.'  More  aober  liews, 
however,  are  exprtsaed  in  An  Apo- 
logy for  Lollard  Doctrines,  attribuUd. 
te  Wydiffe,  pp.  70,  71,  ed.  Todd, 
1S42. 

"  See  the  brief  diacussion  in  tbe 
neit  chapter  of  the  Trialofftit,  (Ub. 
IV.  c.  15),  Ho  raaintains  that  Bt 
JameB  (v.  14)  ia  not  apeaking  of 
'  infirmitatem  fitialem,  aed  conao- 
lationera  faoiendam  a  praabytero, 
dnm  aliquie  inErmatur,  et  quia  per 
viam  naturaa  olenin  abundans  in 
illis  partibua  valet  ad  corporia  aani- 
tatem.  Ideo  talem  meminit  uac- 
tlonem,  nun  quod  illud  oleum  agat 
in  auimam,  aed  qiiod  oratio  effusa 
a  Bacerdote  devoto  medicat  quem- 
quam,  ut  Deua  Infinnitati  animre 
Buffragetur.' 

"  In  bia  MS.  treatise  On  lAt 
Cwrw  Expounded  (1383),  he  writea 
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least  to  some  extent  in  the  effects  producible  on 
departed  by  the  prayers  and  alms  of  holy  friends  g 
ing,  and  the  service  of  the  mass.  A  late,  if  not  hi 
latest,  publication*  represents  the  family  of  God  in 
divisions :  (1)  the  holy  angels  and  beatified  men,  ( 
saints  in  purgatory,  who  are  doomed  to  expiate  tl 
committed  in  the  world  ^,  and  (3)  the  remnant  oi 
hearted  Christians  who  are  following  while  on  ear 
footsteps  of  the  Lord.  As  a  result  of  his  belief 
solute  predestination',  he  confined  the  members 
Church  to  those  who  will  eventually  be  saved*, 
reprobate  he  held  to  form  a  class  essentially  and 
versibly  distinct ;  although  as  long  as  men  are  in  th( 
none  (it  was  maintained)  could  feel  assured  of  his  ( 
destination*. 

Many  germs  of  error*  and  extravagance  may  1 
tected  in  the  theories  of  Wycliffe,  much  as  those 
overbalanced  by  the  noble  witness  he  had  borne  to 
forgotten  truths  and  by  the  virtues  of  his  private  life 
anti-social  principles  avowed  by  some  of  his  descei 
(known  as  early  as  the  year  1387  by  the  opprobrious 


as  follows :  *  Saying  of  mass,  with 
cleanness  of  holy  life  and  burning 
devotion,  pleaseth  God  Almighty, 
and  is  profitable  to  Christian  souls  in 
pwrgaiory,  and  to  men  living  on 
earth  that  they  may  withstand 
temptations  to  sins.*  Quoted  in 
Yaughan,  p.  438:  cf.  Le  Bas,  pp. 

327,  328. 

*  De  Ecdesia  et  Membris  ^us, 

edited  by  Dr  Todd  (Dublin,  185 1). 

*  The  words  are  remarkable,  par- 
ticularly as  indicating  a  distrust  of 
prayers  for  the  dead :  '  The  secound 
part  of  this  chirche  ben  sentis  in 
purgatorie ;  and  thes  synnen  not  of 
the  newe,  but  purgen  her  p.  e.  their] 
olde  synnee :  and  miany  errours  fallen 
in  preiying  for  theis  seyntis ;  and 
sith  thei  alle  ben  deede  in  body, 

,  Cristis  wordis  may  be  takun  of  hem, 


Sue  [follow]  we  Crist  in  < 
and  late  the  deede  berie  the 
p.  iv. 

*  See  Neander's  investigj 
this  point,  IX.  240  sq.  One 
charges  brought  against  '^ 
at  the  council  of  Constance 
was,  that  'omnia  de  »e< 
absoluta  eveniunt :  *  cf.  1 
HisU  du>  CoiicUe,  liv.  n.  ch. ; 
xxvii. 

*  *  This  chirche  is  moder 
man  that  shal  be  sauyd,  a 
teyneth  no  member  but  001 
that  shulen  be  sauyd  :^  Dc  1 
as  above,  p.  iv. 

'  Ibid,  p.  V.     He  adds,  1 
eche  man   shal  hope  that 
be  sauyd  in    bliss,    so    he 
suppose  that  he   be  leme 
member]  of  hooli  chirche.' 
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jollards')'  had  been  logically  dra^vn  from  his  extreme 
.ona  on  the  nature  of  property  aod  the  inherent  vice 
1  eccleaiaatical  endowments.  Part,  indeed,  of  the 
sa'  attending  hia  own  laboura  would  be  due  to  this 
iarity  of  hia  creed;  but  there  we  also  find  an  ele- 

conducing  more  than  others  to  its  premature  decline, 
ipper  classes  of  society  were  alienated^,  and  a  iiamber 
;  more  distinguished  clerica,  who  had  joined  the  move- 
in  its  earlier  stages,  now  withdrew  and  took  the  other 
Soon  after  Wycliffe's  death  complaints  were  made 
the  'Lollards'  advocated  tenets  like  the  following'": 

regarded  absolution  as  sinful  and  even  impious :  pil- 
iges,  invocation  of  saints,  the  keeping  of  saints'-days, 
he  use  of  images  they  branded  as  idolatry  :  they  ques- 
i"  the  lawfulness  of  oaths,  and  undervaluing  all  epi- 
1  jurisdiction,  went  so  far  as  to  ordain  their  lainistera" 
organize  an  independent  sect.  On  more  than  one 
ion  members  of  it  were  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  | 
ig  up  sedition";   and  the  English  court,  at  length 


I 


B  ■bovB,  p.  J73,  n,  9  ;  and 
•,  Middle  Ages,  v,  lijS,  where 
ihop  of  Worcester  (1387)  da- 
is the  'LdUards'iiB  'etemally- 
d  aoDS  of  AnUchriet,'  &e, 
liiB  was  BO  mnrked,  th;it 
iton,  in  speakJDB  (cul,  l655j 
)^l8,  counU,  and  even  dukes 
'  tlis  'Wrdiviani  eivs  Lol- 
•dda  :  ■  Secto  ilU  in  maximo 
I  illia  diebua  hahebatar  et  in 
I  muItipUcata  fuit,  quod  vi£ 
tdera  in  vis.  quia  slter  earum 
ilna  V^ctefl  fuerit.' 
It.  of  Sngland  under  Ihe  Souse 
««"•.  PP-  36.  37- 
■taoDQS  are  given  in  I>e  Bas, 
5 — 390.  The  same  occuned, 
r  BIDlillir  reasons,  in  the  great 
iton  of  the  sixteenth  oen- 
HeaCh,  for  inatance,  an  espe- 
rourite  of  Malancthou  {1535), 
1  the  Marian  archbiahop  uf 
(■SSS)- 


"  Se  -  the  catalogne  of  these  'coyi 
errores'  in  Knjghton,  eol.  3707. 

"  The  words  are  'Quod  nun  licet 
aiiquo  mudo  jurare :'  cf.  Che  cliargea 
brought  against  the  Waldenses, 
above,  p,  316,  n.  1. 

"  Wals-nghani,  Sypodigma  Ntul- 
Iriic,  p.  544,  alludes  to  tbia  feature 
of  their  Hystam  iu  the  following 
terma  :  'Lollardi  aequacea  Johannia 
Widiff  in  tantitm  sunt  evecti  temeri- 
tatem,  nt  eorum  presbjteri,  more 
pontifienin  \i.e.  bishopaj  novos  crea- 
rent  presbjteroa,  aaserentea  quem- 
lILet  sacerdotem  tantam  habere  po- 
teatatem  confcrendi  saorameuta  ee- 
clesiaatiea  qnantum  papa;'  cf.  the 
Apologj/  for  Uit  Lollardi,  pp.  s8  sq., 
and  Dr  Todd's  remarts,  'Introd.,' 

'^  e.  J.  tlioj  placarded  the  ohurches 

in  London,  with  scunilous   attaoka 

upon  the  priests.    Sal.  of  England, 

M  above,  pp.  39,  30,    The  boldness 

£E2 
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EEFORMA-  relieved  from  other  adversaries,   entered  on   a  vigoroas 

TORY  •  • 

EFFORTS,  course  of  action  for  repressing  every  kind  of  misbeliet 
The  same  repressive  policy  was  followed  out  by  Hemjr 
IV.,  who  on  dethroning  Kichard  (Sept.  29,  1399)  bai 
found  it  more  than  ever  needful  to  secure  the  aid  of  flie 
ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  friar8\  At  this  epoch,  it  would 
seem,  the  tenets  of  the  Lollards'*  were  expressed  wiA 
greater  boldness  and  pursued  more  generally  into  their 
Further  point*  loffical  rcsults.     Thcv  lost  all  reverence   for  the  sacra- 

0/ cohtroverty  .    . 

opened.  monts  administered  at  church,  and  characterized  the  mta 

itseK'  as  the  watch-tower  of  Antichrist.  They  absolutely 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  purgatory*,  though  retaining,  wiA 
conditions,  certain  prayers  and  offerings  for  the  dead*. 
They  carried  out  their  views  of  matrimony  so  far  as  to 
require  that  monks  and  nuns  should  marry,  lowering  at 


c;i 


i'' 


1^ 


of  their  tone  at  this  period  is  at- 
tested by  the  remonstrances  which 
they  addressed  to  the  parliament 
of  1395  (Wilkins,  III.  221).  The 
substance  of  their  manifesto  was 
then  expanded  and  published  in 
the  English  language ;  and  Mr 
Forshall  has  apparently  identified 
the  larger  treatise  with  the  Eccle- 
sice  Regimen f  or  so-caUed  Remon- 
strancCf  which  he  edited  in  1851  : 
see  his  Pref.,  pp.  ix,  x.  In  the 
following  year  (1396),  eighteen  pro- 
positions taken  from  Wycliflfe's  THa- 
logu8  were  condemned  by  a  synod 
held  in  London  (Wilkins  m.  229), 
and  answered  in  the  treatise  of 
Woodford  above  cited,  p.  403,  n.  8. 
^  Soon  after  his  accession  he  put 
forth  a  proclamation  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  direct- 
ing the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of 
all  persons  who  dared  to  preach 
against  the  Mendicants  (March  21, 
1399):  Rymer's  jPcBdcra,  vin.  87. 
Henry  V.  (Nov.  6,  141 3)  made  a 
grant  of  25  marks  per  annum  to  the 
Warden  and  Convent  of  Friars 
Minors  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge for  the  support  of  the  Catholic 


faith:   Documents  relating  to  iUJJwi- 
versity,  i.  38,  ed.  1852. 

^  See  Hist,  of  England,  as  aboYi^ 
P-32. 

3  WycliflFe  himself  is  cluff]ged 
(but,  as  it  seems,  iin&irly)  with 
disparaging  'the  Mass  and  Hoon.' 
Thus,  in  the  ArticuU  Joh,  Wid^ 
condemned  at  Constance  (in  Browa'i 
Fascic.  I.  276),  we  refcd  amoag 
others  of  this  kind:  'UtQe  fowt 
ecclesiae  poni  in  pristina  libertate:  et 
sic  cessarent  missarum  superaddito- 
rum  solennia  et  orationes  cum  ham 
canonids  adinventae.  Licet  enimistc 
tres  adinventiones  humanse  per  m- 
cidens  prosint  ecdeske,  nan  tamm 
tantum  quantum  peccatum  diaMiJ' 

*  Cf.  above,  p.  417. 

^  e,  g.  in  one  of  the  Condmsim 
(§  7),  addressed  to  Parliament  (u 
above,  p.  419,  n.  13),  they  speak ai 
follows:  *Quod  spiritoales  orationei 
pro  animabus  mortuorum  facts  m 
ecclesia  nostra  [i.  e.  the  Chmdi  of 
England  which  tiiey  distiBgimb 
(§  i)  from  its  'noverca^'  the  Ohmtk 
of  Borne],  prseferentes  imam  per 
nomen  magis  quam  aliiun,  e>t  at* 
sum  fundamentum  eleemoByDai' 
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5  same  time  its  importance  "by  dispensing  with  tlie  in-  hkfohm, 
rvention  of  tlie  priest.  Their  strong  antipathy  to  saints'  efforts 
lys  now  extended  to  the  weekly  festival  of  the  rcsiurec- 
on,  which  they  treated  as  a  merely  Jewish  ordinance", 
*  other  features  now  developed,  none  was  practically 
ore  important  than  the  circulation  of  a  host  of  aemi- 
olitical  prophecies',  suggested  hy  extravagant  ideas  re- 
pecting  the  secularization  of  the  Church. 

It  was  to  meet  these  later  forms  of  Lollardism  that  Fwsiaiihyg 
lenry  and  his  parliament  devised  the  sanguinary  statute' 
hteretico   comburendo.     Trial   in  the  civil  courts  waa 
reby  superseded;   for  certificates  from   any  hishop   oi 
t  commissary,  stating  that  a  person  waa  convicted  or 
LB    vehemently   suspected    of  heresy,    constrained    the 
Briffs  and  their  ofGcera  'forthwith  in  some  high  place, 
before  the  people,   to   do   him  to  be  burnt.'     An   early 
rictim  of  the  spirit  which  presided  in  the  framing  of  this 
nercilcss  enactment  was  William  Sawtr^",  a  parish -priest,  irmiam 
rho  had  already  manifested  what  were  deemed  heretical  id.  uoH. 
tpmions,  and  had  been  driven  to  recant;  but  on  reiterating 
lis  denial  of  transubstantiation'",  he  was  publicly  burnt  at 
Smithfield   (Feb.  26,  1401).     Another  victim  was   Lord 
3obliam"  (Sir  John  Oldcastle),  a  person  of  extraordinary  nmtrn^hat 
He  had  always  set  the  highest  value  on  the  works 

of  his  crimB  and  aa  an  example  to 
all  otlitr  ChristianB." 

'°  Tills  was  the  graTsmen  of  the 
caae  against  him.  A  M3.  Cbroniela 
of  the  period  (Carab.  Univ.  Libr, 
Dil.  XIV.  1,  fol.  30s),  in  recounting 
dmllHir  peraecutionB,  states  the  cniue 
of  ODB  of  the  BuSerera  in  these 
terms:  'biuause  that  he  said  that 
godys  body  my^t  oat  be  grouude  in 
a  mulle,  and  that  he  kept  ooiioscil  in 
hujding  of  lollarda  boke,' 

"  Oqo  of  the  best  oooounU  of 
him  is  given  in  the  aDonyraous 
flM.  of  England,  as  abo?o,   pp.  60 

-Br- 


Cf.  above,   p.  3ifi,  n.  1;  wliara 

same  charge  Is  brought  agaitist 

tka  WaldeoSGB. 

T  See  Dr  M»tland'a  8th  essay 
1851)  on  The  LolUtrds,  pp.  316  sq. 
Smh  'prophecies^  continued  to  be 
irenUted  until  the  very  dawn  of  the 

■  iHeD.  iv.  0.  15;  WilkioB,  ni. 
«5»,  On  the  doubte  respecting  the 
anUiority  of  this  act,  see  Mi^.  of 
BtaUend,  as  above.  Note  xvii. 

•  Vnughan  p.  486.  The  royal 
foandate  for  bia  execution  (Rat. 
Pari.  2  Hen.  IV.  g  ly)  orders  it  to 
abhorrence 
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BBFOKKA-  of  Wjcllffe',  and  his  mansion  at  Cowling  Castle  in  Kei 
EFFOBTs.  bad  often  furnished  Lollard  preachers  with  a.  shelter  ai 
a  home.  Suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  new  opinions, ' 
■was  now,  on  Jiis  appeal  to  Henry  V.',  transferred  into  t 
court  of  archbishop  Arundel,  his  most  implacable  oppone; 
(Sept.  1413).  The  charges  brought  against  him  were  tl 
he  impugned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Chnrch  a 
propagated  misbelief,  particularly  on  the  Eucharist,  t 
merit  of  pilgrimages,  relic?,  image- worship,  and  the  pa] 
monarchy.  The  trial  ended  in  a  sentence  which  proclaim 
him  a  'pernicious  and  detestable  heretic;'  but  in  the 
granted  with  the  hope  of  wringing  from  him  a  confesaii 
of  his  guilt,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  in 
Wales',  where  he  continued  till  1417,  He  was  then  i 
captured,  sentenced  to  the  stake,  and  most  barbarous 
executed  in  St  Giles's  Fii^lds  on  Christraas-day". 


'  Copies  of  them  were  diffused  at 
liis  expenae  :  Vanghan,  p.  49  =  , 

*  This  monarch  ia  praised  by  a 
contemporary  as  'ChrJBto  et  mundo 
comniendatiBaimus  inter  regee,'  for 
raiaing  a  standard  'contra  Wiclo- 
vietaB  hcereticoa.' 

■  In  the  coDvocatioD  held  at 
Oxford,  1+08,  and  apparantly  ad- 
journed to  London,  faa  had  pub- 
tisbed  his  violent  Conatituliona 
againil  LoUanU  (Johnaon,  ir.  457 — 
475,  Oxf.  1851,  where  ace  the  edj- 
lor'B  notfls).  The  first  uf  these 
enjoins  that  'no  one  preach  to  the 
people  or  clergy  in  Latin  or  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  within  a  church  or 
withoat  it,  unless  he  present  him- 
self to  the  diocesan  of  the  place  in 
which  he  attempts  to  preach  and 
be  examined,'  &c.  In  g  4,  scJiolara 
are  forbidden  to  dispute  'publicly, 
or  even  privately,  concerning  the 
Catholic  fMth  or  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church.'  Arnndel  was  now 
BUpported  by  a  Carmelite  friar, 
Thomas  Netter  of  Walden,  whose 
DmtrinaU  Anlitpiilatam  Fidti  Eci:l. 
Cathol.   {not   unfreqnently  printed) 


is  ajmed  at  tbe  Lollards.  Ha 
alno  generally  regarded  as  the  I 
thor  of  Fatcieuli  Zaanionm  ) 
gMri  Johannii  Wyclif,  (aboT^ 
408,  □■  3) :  see  Shirloy'i  Intro 
pp.  Ixx.  sq. 

*  Walsingbam  (in  Camdra'i  1 
glial,  ele.  p.  J90)  Ascribes  the  mi 
of    diaturbajicea    in     the    folk 
January  to  a  aecrct  conspiracy  oTl 
LolUrda  :  bat  there  is  every  m 
to  behove  that  Cobtiam  wu  «til 
Wales  r  of.  Vaugban,  pp.  503 — j 
In  1430,  however,  some  of  Uiem 
riae  into   actual   rebellion:   Tni 
Middle  Agea,  m.  14,  ij, 

"  Many  other  eiecutiona  folk 
(Wilkins,  iir.  394  ai\.)   to   the 
of  men   like  Thomas   Netter, 
says  (in  the  Proem,  to  bis  Ih 
male)   that  Cbey  were  all  oooaij 
■duplici   pfenee,     incsndio    pn 
Deum,     suapeodio    propter   regaB.' 
Elmham,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  tiBX, 
diaoovera  Sir  John  Oldeaatle  in  tk 
Apocalyptic    n  amber    666 :     lAir_ 
Melricat,  I.  cap.  n.  1.  89,  ~ 

'Nomine  aeioenli   aonl, 


heavier  tlow  had  meanwhile  been  inflicted  on  the   j 
ds   by  the  council  of  Constance®  (1415).     However 
Uy   the  halk   of  the   ecclesiastics  there  assembled  n 

rejoice  in  the  attempt  of  Wycliffe  to  repel  the  *? 
,nce  of  Eome,  to  banish  all  administrative  abuses,  i* 
)  elevate  the  tone  of  morals  in  the  Church  at  large', 
lould  not  tolerate  those  branches  of  his  system  where 
jddled  with  the  order  of  society  and  questioned  the 
lonary  faith  of  Christians.  Fivc-and-foity  articles', 
;ted  from  his  writings,  were  accordingly  denounced 

5,  1415).     Another  Jist,  extending  to  no  less  than 

articles',  was   added  in   a  future  session  (July  6) ; 
T  all  of  them  agreeing  in  the  main  with  accusations 
had  been  already  urged  against  himself  or  some  of 
ixly  followers  in  England.    On  the  same  occasion  it  b, 
irdered  that  the  bones  of  Wycliffe,  if  discernible  from  i4 

of  other  persons,  should  he  burnt, — a  fulmination 
1,  however,  was  suspended  till  tbe  time  of  pope 
in  V.  (1428).    The  prelate  whom  he  charged  to  see  it 


■ahe  qaot  : 

■ieU  ef  Ben.  V.,  edited  by 
in  the  series  of  ChnmifUt 
tfemcrioij  of   Great    Sritain, 

le  TjDiveraity  of  Oiford  hid 
d  twelve  persons  [□  1411  to 
ie  the  works  of  Wycliffe, 
le  teaiilt  was  tliat  do  fewer 
,Wo  bundred  and  sixty-aeren 
■ions  were  branded  R8  'gujltj 
1:'  WilkiDS,  ni.  33g  eq.  A 
ike  this  Kppesn  to  militate 
Ij  uwnst  the  genuineness  of 
Aliie  TtititaonU  given  out  hy 
)ivertiiU  of  Oxford  in  honour 
clifle,  and  bearinE  date  Oct,  J, 
[Ibid.  HI.  30])  :  of.  La  Baa, 
9  CO.     Hia  writinga  • 

1:  Manai 


.  xxni. 


1. 505. 

tbo  Btn 
iel[ng3  from  the  iact  that 


the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
coDdBmned  the  Lollard  tenets  in 
141^,  drew  up  iu  1414,  and  by  the 
ting's  eipreas  command,  a  aeriea 
of  Articles  mncemiiiy  iht  Rfform- 
atiun  of  Uit  Church  (Wilkins,  lu. 
360-365)- 

'  See  "Von  der  Hardt,  OontU. 
CoiUitaiU.  IV.  150  sq.,  and  Leofant, 
Hill,  du  ConetU  da  Canst,  liv.  11. 
ch.  59.  The  prooeedinga  were  pre- 
faced by  »  sermon  from  the  biabop 
of  Toulon,  in  which  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  popa  himself  waa 
handled  in.  the  roughest  way. 

'  Von  der  Hardt,  IV.  408  eq . ; 
Lenfant,  liv.  m.  ch.  41,  Chicheley, 
who  succeeded  Arundel  at  Canter 
bury,  in  the  following  year  (1416) 
followed  up  these  censures  jn  the 
aame  harah  and  □arrow  apirit  (Wil- 
kins, III.  378),  aiming  mora  «epe- 
cially  to  prevent  the  Lollards  fironi 
holding  '  aeuret  conventicles.' 
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BEFOBMA- 

TORY 
EFFORTS. 


Jteffinald 

Pecockf 

(silenced 

1457). 


executed  was  Fle^iing,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  once  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  new  opinions^,  who  proceeded  to  exhume 
the  body  of  his  former  friend,  and  after  burning  it,  directed 
that  the  ashes  should  be  thrown  into  the  Swift,  the  stream 
which  flows  by  Lutterworth^. 

The  only  writer  who  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  con- 
vert the  Lollards,  by  the  use  of  candid  argument  and  by 
diffusing  tracts  in  the  vernacular,  was  KeginaM  Pecock', 
who  had  been  translated  from  the  bishopric  of  St  Asapk 
to  that  of  Chichester  in  1449.  His  moderation  was,  how- 
ever, almost  fatal  to  him.  He  could  not  insist  upon  the 
absolute  infallibility  of  the  Church*;  and  after  a  vexatioua 
controversy  with  his  brother-prelates,  he  was  driven  by  a 
threat  of  punishment  for  heresy  to  make  a  solemn  recanta- 
tion, and  was  finally  immured  in  Thomey  abbey  where 
he  died^ 


^  See  Le  Bas,  p.  390. 

^  Lyndwood  (Provincicde,  p.  284, 
Oxon.  1679)  mentions  these  bar- 
barous proceedings  with  apparent 
satisfaction. 

"  See  Lewis,  Life  of  Pecock,  pas- 
sim :  and  Wharton's  Append,  to 
Cave,  ad  an.  1444.  His  chief  book 
against  the  Lollards  is  entitled  The 
JRepressor  of  overmuch  blaming  of  the 
Clergy;  printed  (i860)  in  the  series 
of  Chronicles  and  Memoiiala  of  GrecU 
Britain.  In  the  first  part,  he  dis- 
cusses at  great  length  the  principal 
objection  of  the  nonconformists,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  received  as  true,  or 
obligatory  on  the  Christians,  if  it  be 
not  fully  and  expressly  stated  in  the 
Bible.  He  maintains  (Ft.  I.  ch.  v. 
p.  25),  'if  eny  semyng  discorde  be 
bitwixe  the  wordis  writen  in  the 
outward  book  of  Holi  Scripture  and 
the  doom  of  resoun,  write  in  mannis 
soule  and  herte,  the  wordis  so  writen 
withoutforth  ouften  be  expowned 
and  be  interpretid  and  brou^t  fprto 
accorde  with  the  doom  of  resoun  in 
thilk  mater;'  &c. 

^  His  obnoxious  statements  had 


appeared  in  his  Treati^  of  Faith: 
see  Mr  Babington's  Introduction  to 
Pecock's  Repressor,  pp.  xxxii.  sq.,  and 
p.  xxxix.  u.  I.  The  second  book,  in 
which  he  shews  that  Scripture  is  the 
only  perfect  and  substantial  basis  of 
belief,  was  published,  London,  1688. 
^  He  was  allowed  no  writing 
materials,  and  'no  books  to  lodL 
on,  but  only  a  portuous  [i,  e.  bre- 
viary], a  mass-book,  a  psalter,  a 
legend,  and  a  Bible.'  Harleian  MS. 
quoted  by  Turner,  ni.  143,  n.  47: 
cf.  Repressor,  Introd.  p.  Ivii,  and 
note  3.  Leland  {Collectanea,  m. 
410,  ed.  Hearne)  extracts  a  passage 
from  an  old  chronicle  which  throws 
light  on  the  condemnation  of  Pe- 
cock :  'male  sensit  de  Ettcharistiael^ 
de  sanctionibus  Ecclesiae.'  The  sus- 
picion with  which  he  was  regarded 
is  further  seen  in  a  supplemental 
statute  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (founded  1441) ;  pro  vision 
being  then  made  that  every  scholar, 
at  the  end  of  his  probationary  yean^ 
should  abjure  the  errors  or  beresiet 
'  Johannis  Wiclif,  R^ncUdi  Peeod,* 
etc. ;  LewiS|  as  above,  p.  173. 
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Itbougli  it  13  not  easy  to  trace  out  the  fortunes  of  the 
rda  during  the  poUtical  convulsiona  from  which  Eng- 

suffered  in  the  fifteenth  century,  nor  to  determine  v 
ler  they  were  still  surviving  at  the  outhreak  of  the  >■' 
■mation',  we  can  scarcely  douht  that  strong  predis- 
ona  were  excited  in  its  favour,  by  their  preaching 
their  works.  John  Wychffe  may  indeed  be  taken 
e  prototype'  of  one  important  scIjooI  of  English,  and 
more  of  Continental  Church-refumiers.     In  the  na- 

biaa  of  his  mind,  in  the  unwonted  clearness  of  liis 
t  intuitions,  in  his  rude  hut  manly  style,  and  in  the 
ea  energy  with  which  he  struggled,  almost  single- 
ed,  to  eradicate  the  gross  abuses  of  the  times,  we  see 
reat  q^ualified  to  censure  and  demolish  errors  rather 

to  strengthen  the  dismantled  fortress  of  the  Church, 
beautify  afresh  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  truth :  while 
of  his  opinions,  even  where  he  was  not  conscious 
le  slightest  wish  to  foster  insurrection,  were  too  easily 
ertible  for  such  an  end  by  over-heated  crowds  or  hy 
scrupulous  disciples.  It  is  found,  accordingly,  that 
Reformers  who  at  last  succeeded  in  the  sphere  of 
ir  where  his  patriotic  piety  had  failed,  drew  little,  if  at 
rom  his  productions':  and  in  Germany,  the  Lutheran, 


iaeta  of  their  infliiencs  &re 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Convoca- 
(  1536  :  see  Eardwick'e  Iligl. 
Artieta,  pp.  i^,  35,  inil  sdi- 

M  Prof.  BluDt's  remark  on  the 
f  betwevn  the  Lollard  and  the 
in,  in  hia  Sketch  of  the  J^forma- 
Ipw  S7  Bq.,  Gth  edit. 
r  Tddd,  in  the  'Adsertiao- 
praSxed  to  tiia  eilitjon  of 
Ea'l    traatise    De    i'cdeiia    tl 

f»  Haritrroiyh  for  faiiA/ul 
^  prioled  at  Stnuburg,  i£.^gj 
imobiDS  censurea  st  the  pie- 
«l  Mioouiit  of  tlieir  temjnral 
iona.     The  authur  te&ma  to 


have  htea  stirred  to  make  this 
onabiQght  by  riiading  '  Wicliefe'a 
boke,  whith  he  virole  IM  Hectttia:' 
but  when  he  was  at  length  pro- 
mnted  to  the  see  of  Londun,  he 
'  changed  hia  rajnd,'  pp.  6—  B :  ef. 
Nicolaa'a  Life  aiuj  Tiaei  of  HiiUoit, 
p.  337,  Lood.  1847,  The  twcnty- 
Binth  of  the  Artiela  of  Rtligion,  if 
□□t  others  alao,  may  have  bad  an 
eye  to  errore  of  the  LollarJe :  al- 
though in  the  Remomtranet  edited 
hy  Mr  ForahBll,  the  writer  of  it 
grants  that  sacramentB  and  other 
ordinances  zuay  he  tmly  adminiater- 
ed  by   'erilmon'  (p.  113),  but  that 


I 


e  thfl  Uvea  c 


e  openly  Bcandaloua,   their  BocLa 
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HEFORMA-   aa  distinguished  from  the  Swisa  divines,  appear  to  lisvt 
BFFOBTH.    regarded  Lollard  ism  with  positive  distaste'. 
EimntiannnH  The  feverish  impulses,  however,  which  that  system  liid 

*"**■■"*  communicated  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  age  were  soon 
transmitted  to  a  distance.  They  not  only  tended  to  en- 
lighten England,  but  'electrified'  Bohemia.  Some  indeed 
of  the  reaction  there  produced  is  traceable  to  other  causei', 
for  example  to  the  freer  element  in  the  original  Ghristianily 
of  the  district ;  to  the  old  antagonism  between  the  SU™ 
and  Germanic  families,  of  whom  the  latter  was  in  close 
alliance  with  the  pope ;  and  even  more  to  individual 
preachers',  who,  anterior  to  the  age  of  Hugs  or  "Wycliffi, 
started  independent  measures-  for  the  exaltation  of  theii 
mother-Church. 

Of  these  precursors,  three  at  least  deserve   a  specisj 
ij'iaW)  notice.    Milicz,  a  Moravian  of  Creraaier,  was  the  archdfii- 

con  of  Prague,  and  secretary  to  the  emperor  Charles  rV# 
the  king  of  Bohemia.  Anxious  to  devote  himself  entird|p' 
to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  others,  he  resigned  hia  laip 
emoluments  (1364),  and  during  several  years  peramha- 
lated  in  the  country  as  an  earnest  preacher  of  repentance'. 
He  was  more  and  more  oppressed  hy  a  conviction 
the  Ciiurch  had  sunk  into  the  grasp  of  Antichrist' 


D  kcap-aloof  from  tiieir 
n  (cf.  Apology  for  LoUard 
DoetHtMi,  pp.  37 — 40,  ed.  Todd). 
'    Some   of  tbmr  antipathy   was 


>   the 


iharrationa   n 


e.  g.  Apologia 
Confof.  Avgiut.  (by  Malanctbont, 
p.  149,  in  the  Lthn  Syjnliolici,  ed. 
rranoke,  Leipz.  1847;  of.  other  in- 
stances in  Gieaeler,  IT.  %  135,  n.  31, 
>nd  Le  Baa,  pp.  310,  311. 
'  Sue  above,  pp.  I3i— r^S- 
'  The  best  modern  authorities  on 
this  subject  are  Palacky's  Gach.  van 
Bohmen,  Frog,  1845,  and  Jordan's 
Vorldafer  da  SiuitenlAinni  in  JiSk- 
nteti,  Leipz.  1846. 

*    At  hrflt  his  iDlluence  was  im- 


paired by  his  want  of  Tani 
with  the  nxbCive  tongue, 
strangeness  of  his  accent  ('  p 
incongmentiam  Tulgaria  aemu. 
but  afterwards  be  made  a  dees 
prassinn  more  eapeciiiJly  on  tl 
male  auditors  ('  inoteporant  muMtl 
Buperliffi  pepla  alta  et  geTninia  dr- 
cumdata  caputia  et  veatimenta  uut 
et  argenta  omata  deponere') ;  ani 
Life  of  Miliei  (by  a  diseiplej  in  M- 
binua,  Miicell.  Hiit.  Bo/unnia,  Vt- 
cad.  I.,  lib.  IV.,  pp.  45,  415 ;  png. 


'  With  (iiis  feeling  he  o 

a  Libdlm  de  A  MichrUla,  tta  «. 

soBNeandar,i5.  pp.  1 56  tq.,  JMJ 


d  on  tbia  topic  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome'  (1367),  "but   i 
mmediately  silenced  by  the  Inquiaition'.     Urban  V., 
rer,  who  attempted  at  that  very  juncture'  to  reoccnpy 
Id   metropolis,  released  the  culprit  from  bis  chains 
lent   him   back  to  Prague.     He  there   resuraed  hia 
;  but  certain  Friars,  envious   of  hia  popularity  and 
ing  under  hia   rebukes,  commenced  a  fresh  attack 
him.     He  expired  at  Avignon  in  1374,  while  the 
al  process  they  had  instituted  was  still  pending". 
ne  of  hia  contemporaries  was  an  Austrian,  Conrad  ^' 
'aldhausen'",  who  adopted   a  like    method  in  Vienna  C 
wakening  all  classes  of  society.     He  was.  at  length 
sd    by   the    emperor    Charles    IV,    to    aid   the    holy 
ment  in  Bohemia" ;  and  the  sermons  which  he  there 
:red  seem  to  have  produced  a  marvellous  effect.    Like 
z,  he  had  also  proved  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious 
le  Mendicants",  who  strove  to  silence  him  (1364), 
r  opposition  failed,  however,  and  he  died  in  peace 

.mong  the  numerous  followers  of  Miiicz  none  acquired  m 


ie  there  announced  'quod 
Uutiu  venit'  {L^e,  aa  above, 
:  feeling  tmUBelf  coDBtraJned 
fj  and  labour    'pro  dnmino 

pspa  et  pro  domiDO  imperA- 
rt  ita  ordinent  ecclesiam  buic- 

flpiritualibuB  et  tompoTalibuif, 
iri  fidelea  deeerriant  Creutori :' 
«r,  IX.  159.  Anotber  of  the 
•  Bubeequen  tlj  brought  ag^nst 
u  for  strenuously  maiotsJning 

omnia  horiMi  tenetur  de  neces- 
■altem  ad  mtnut  bU  in  heida- 

itam:'  Jordan,  p.  39,  »'here 
twelie  arijcli 


jam  MilitiriB  cremaMtar:'   Life, 
above,  p.  51. 

s  See  above,  p.  Jfl. 

'  This  point    ' 


rLUei 


orked 


ndicanta,  to  wbom  Miiicz,  like 
Ie,  made  himaelf  peculiarly  ob- 
s.  On  his  apprehension  aome 
»  announced  to  their  congre- 
i  in  Prague,  'Carieainii,  ecce 


s  See  above,  p.  Jfl. 

•  This  point  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  clearfy  established :  see  Jordan, 
p.  17,  and  Meander,  II.  p.  163. 

'"  Sometimes  called  '  von  Stiekna ' 
through  an  error  of  the  press  which 
confounded  him  with  another  of  the 
same  claas.  Sczekna  is  s^d  to  have 
also  iliating'uished  himself  by  preach- 
ing 'contra  clericoB:'    Neander,  p. 


"  On  bis  labours  there  and  hereto- 
fore, sec  Jordan,  pp.  3  sq.  He  also 
vas  persuaded  that  the  Antiehriat 
was  rampant  in  the  Church. 

"  According  to  Bslbinus  (as  above, 
p.  416,  n.  4),  p.  406,  Conrad  com- 
posed a  large  treatise  entitled  Acctt- 
sationfi  }fe»dicantiwm ;  cf.  Neander, 


pp.1 


Bsq. 


I^r^ff?  vS 

^8  8tate  of  Setigioua  Doctrine  and  Ooniirm»nia9ilkA 

RBFOBicA-  80  Ligh  a  reputation  as  Matthias  of  Janow  (in  Bohemu), 
BFPOBis.  who,  proceeding  on  the  same  conviction  that  the  Chuitii 
would  decompose  if  it  were  not  immediately  reformed', 
appears  to  have  anticipated  many  of  the  views  hereafte 
cherished  by  the  Lutheran  divines.  A  six  years'  resideta 
at  Paris  (hence  his  title  of  'Magister  Pariaiensis")  mi^ 
him  an  accomplished  scholar  and  philosopher:  but  Lolia 
aspirations  were  excited  in  him  as  he  listened  to  the  ferml 
preachers  now  arising  in  his  native  country.  In  IJBl 
he  waa  inducted  to  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Prague,  The  scandals  there  laid  open  to  hia  gaze  impelled 
him  to  rebuke  the  monks  and  clerics,  in  a  work'  Oi 
Abomination  of  Desolation  m  the  Church.  A  more  im- 
portant work',  however,  is  entitled  Rules  of  the  Oltlmi 
New  Testament,  in  which,  amid  a  number  of  propliedc 
theories,  he  handles  the  corruptions  of  the  age  with  terrible 
severity.  Among  the  remedies-  on  which  both  he  anl 
Hilicz  had  insisted,   one  was  greater   frequency  in  tk 


1   H6  w 


Dfar  e 


0  de- 


dignil 


of  the  corrigibilit;  of  ihii 
Church  in  its  preaent  state;  'Dei 
Eccleria  nequit  >d  priatiDam  suam 
,esa  reduci,  Tel  reformari,  nUi 
mull  fiant  nova.'  Pe  Sacer- 
dotam  el  Mrmachoran  Abominalvtae 
Daolatiaiiit,  etc.,  c.  37  (published 
in  the  ffist.  et  MiKfUnteiil,  Jok.  Hni, 
Norimb.  171S,  I.  473  aq.).  In  an 
Bitract  (givBD  b;  Jordsui,  p.  68),  he 
thinks  it  egaeatial  to  a  reforrantion 
that  the  ritual  ejstem  of  the  Charch 
and  same  of  its  dogmatical  eicre- 
BCences  Bhould  be  curtailed  :  -'  Qua- 
prapter  apuci  me  decretum  liabeo, 
quod  ad  roformandam  pacem  ot 
□nionem  in  universiCate  Cbriatiana 
expedit  amnem  plantaUanem  iliam 
eradicare,  et  abbraiiiire  itemm  ver- 
lium  BUperterram,  et  rrfacere  Chriili 
Jttu  Ecdaiam  ad  ana  primordia  sa- 
lubria  et  compeidioaa,' 

'  Aa  ia  the  previoiui  note. 

3  The  whoU  ia  atiU  in  MS.,  but 


extracts  from  it  are  supplied  in  Jor- 
dan, as  above,  pp.  59  aq. :  ef.  Nmi- 
der'a  review,  ix.  pp.  180—335.  ^ 
one  passage  (p.  313)  it  is  mi 
that  Janow,  bad  he  followeil 
argument,  nould  bave 
the  necesaity  of  comtnunion  is 
kinds.  His  varda  are,  ' " 
qnotidisnam  frequeotiaiu 
dualitntem  ntriuaque  speoiei,  pui> 
et  vini,  a  quibuj  hoc  HacriGdum  «- 
tegralUT:'-  ef.  p.  333.  AcooMiagtB 
his  view,  the  Eaahariet  ivu  Um 
orowning:  act  of  worship  (p.  313), 
and  the  Bible  the  great  BOurce  ol 
Christian  joy  and  knowledjfo.  Oe 
the  latter  point  be  spoke  witb  • 
peculiar  emphasis  (Jordan,  p.  30I: 


reliquii 


'Undef 

.  pro  defensiona  (tn 
quilibet  et  sua  ainguUri  di 
ego  elegi  mibi  Bibliam,  s 


ftion   of  the  Lord's    Supper*:  but   a  aynod   held  at   i 
ae'  in  1388  diacountenaneed  the  practice,  by  forbid-  _ 

laymen  to  communicate  more  frequently  than  once 
mtb'. 

"lie  ground  had  thus  been  broken  for  the  sedulous  ■<■' 
ill-requited  labours  of  John  Husa'  (Hns),  who  saw 
ight  at  Huainecz,  a  market-town  of  Bohemia,  July 
i69.  His  place  of  training  was  the  newly-founded 
'ersity  of  Prague,  where  he  became  professor  {i.  e. 
Ic  tutor)  in  philosophy  (1396).  Soon  afterwards,  in 
[)),  he  was  chosen  as  the  spiritual  director  of  the 
a  Sophia;  and  his  popular  diacoiirsea  at  the  chapel 
ethlehem'  in  Prague  (1401)  were  instrumental  to  the 
kding  of  his  influence  from  the  court  and  university  to 
Jie  humbler  grades  of  life.     Hia  '  orthodoxy'  at  this 

was  unimpeachable :  we  find  him  bearing  a  com- 
ion  from  the  primate  Sbynco  (Lepus)  and  conducting 
nquiry  into  the  genuineness  of  a  reputed  miracle  at 
snack^. 

3u8s  had  grown  familiar  with   the  Sacred  Writings,  r 
,  the  doctors  of  the  "Western  Church,  especially  Au-  i 
ine,  and  with  modern  authors  of  celebrity,  including 
iseteste"^  of  Lincoln  and  bis  own  fellow-countryman. 


lee  abOTR,  p.  427,  n.  6.  Janow 
ntpreases  Mmaelf  in  the  iinpab- 
1  work  reviewed  by  Neander 
19):  '  Absit  BUtem  hoc  ft  Chris- 
I  qnod  debeant  boIqiq  semiji  in 

agers  memoriam  Doroiaicee 
mis,  quiE  eontlnuiB  momentis 
I  hi  tpBomm  pecturibuB  demo- 

Eo  was   ia  favour  of  daily 

ItaAva,  p.  55. 

)d  the  A  mrm  Rivilc  (Camd.  Son. 
\,  p.  411,  it  is  enjoined  tliat,  as 
nodervHlaB  what  is  frequently 
EUBtered,  the  laity  should  com- 
eate  only  fifteen  times  in  a  year. 
See,  eRpedally,  the  Zfutoria  e( 


MonHimJiia  Jah.  IIm  atqae  ffieron, 
Prayemk,  Norimb.  1715;  Palacky, 
Geack.  ton  BSftmen,  as  above ;  Neao- 
der,  IX.  339 — 537  ;  and  Dann'e  JMit- 
gitter  Johanna  Hv»,  1S53, 

«  Ths  founder  of  thia  chapel  states, 
inhia  deed  of  gift  (GieflelBr,y.  %  isj^ 
D.  1),  that  he  called  it  'BetUeheia 
quod  iuC^rpretatar  dojnus  panU-.. 
hflc  conraderatione,  ut  ibidem  popu- 
et  Chriatigdtleg  pane 
issanotffi  reSoi  debeant.' 
particalant  in  Neander, 
pp.  34>  sq, 

'"  This  may  be  concluded  &Dm 
refcrenccB  to  Grosseteeta  in  the 
works  of  HusB. 


430  State  of£e%touB  Doctrine  and  Cotttrowmtm,  [L^ 

Matthias  of  Janow,  wlien  the  tlieologioal  as  well  as  otho 
tracts  of  Wycliffe  found  their  way  aa  far  as  Prague  and 
caused  a  general  fermentation  in  the  academic  circW, 
The  exchange  of  sentiments  promoted  in  this  age  lit 
wandering  scholars  was  facilitated  in  the  case  of  Englaiil 
and  Bohemia  hj  the  recent  marriage  of  the  princess  Asm, 
daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  to  our  Richard  II.  We  m 
also  told'  that  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  stood  to  Hum  in 
a  relation  similar  to  that  iu  which  Melancthon  stood  to 
Luther,  sojourned  for  a  time  at  Oxford  (circ.  1398),  sd 
on  returning  home  imported  numeroua  copies  of  ill! 
"Wycliffite  tracts  to  circulate  among  the  students  in  Bo- 
hemia. Huas  had  not  been  favourably  impressed  wi6 
some  of  these  productions ;  but  a  change'  at  lengtli  appan 
to  have  come  over  him,  and  he  stood  forth  as  WycMe'i 
pupil  and  apologist.  The  ground-tone  of  their  minJi, 
however  wide   they  may   have    been   apart    on   isolated 


'  According  to  Hues  himsi^lf 
{OutUra  J  BgHeara  Joan,.  Sloiea :  0pp. 
I.  loS),  who  iiifonne  us  that  aa  early 
aa  1 38  [  frame  of  tb«  Wycliffite  tracts 
W6ra  known  in  Prague,  and  tbat  be 
WSB  acquainted  with  them  befors 
ijgf.  TheBfl,  however,  may  have 
been  chiefly  philosophical  Id  theur 
chajvcter. 

*  The  authority  on  wbich  this 
Etatement  senerally  reata,  ia  jEueaa 
'Sylvioa  (ifi»i.  Boheia.  c.  35),  whoae 
hatred  of  the  Huaaites  will  be  ga- 
thered frum  the  following  extract : 
'  Imbutua  jam  ipae  [i.  e.  yir  quidam 
gBoere  nobilis]  Witievitaruni  vcneno 
et  ad  DDCendum  paralua,  turn  quod 
erat  familira  guie  cognomen,  Putri- 
dum  Piscem,  i.  e.  fcetidum  virus  in 
dvm  auos  evomuit.'  Palacty,  how- 
ever, aeema  to  tliinlc  that  the  noble 
here  mentioQed  ^aa  Nicholas  von 
Faulfiacli,  a  less  distinguished  fol- 
lower of  Wycliffe  (ni.  pt.  a,  igi, 
n.  34S). 


"  Vaugbaa's  Wyclife,  p.  jt^ 
Yet  it  ie  obvious  from  the  langup 
uaed  by  Hu9S  himself  (Qfip.  1.  330) 
that  be  did  not  acquiesce  in  (MM 
of  Wjcliffe'a  opinions  even  kt  ik 
□lose  of  his  career.  He  saja  UtH  b 
holds  to  the  '  HHtiteutUe  Tern '  otila 
English  refonner,  '  nan  quia  i/m 
dixit,  Red  quia  Divina  Scciptnnk  li 
ratio  InMlibilis  dicit.  &  uMv 
aUquera  errorem  potueriC,  -aec  i^am, 
nee  quemcunque  alium  ititeoda  'a 
errore,  qiiantumlibet  modice,  ii^ 
tari.'  On  the  other  h&nd.  Mam 
8yl»ius,  aa  above,  deolaraa  Hal 
Huaa  carried  bis  admiralion  of  W»- 
cliffa  to  the  highest  pitch,  Mseit 
ing  of  his  booka  that  tliey  cantusad 
all  truth, '  adjiciensque  crehro  inter 
prxdicandum,  se  poatquaui  ex  bic 
luce  migraret  in  ea  loca  profidari 
cupere,  ad  quffi  Wjoleri  anima  p* 
veniaaet,  quem  virum  bonum.  —"* 
tuoi,   ciBloque    digoiun   1 


3,  was  the  same:  they  both  were  Eealiata',  and  bepqbma- 
intenaely  aosious  to  promote  the  reformation  of  the  effoets. 
rch'. 

i.  nnmerous  party*  now  began  to  cluster  in  the  chapel  Q«nn-ri  ,^f  ihe 
the  lecture-room  of  Huss.     In  him  the  natives  saw  fi'*™'";' 
ble  type  of  the  Bohemian  as  distinguished  from  the 
r  class  of  students ;  and  accordingly  the  advocacy  of 
aew  opinions  in  rehgion  was  era  long  identified  with 
:ic3,  and   irritated  by  the   national  dislike  of  every 
5  Germanic.     In  the  midst  of  this  unhappy  war  of 
),   nearly  all  the   foreigners   withdrew   from   Prague 
9),  transfusing   into  other  seats,  of  learning  the  an- 
;hy   which    moat   of   them   now   cherished   both   for 
;liffe  and  the  new  reformers  in  Bohemia. 
!hie  of  the  most  glaring  evils  on  which  Huaa  insisted  tff 
,   the  opening   to   the    close  of  his  career,  was   the  "•^ 
neracy  of  the  ecclesiastics'.     His   invectives   ronsed 
anger  of  his  former  fiiend,  archbishop  Sbynco",  who 
iting  the  sensation  thus  produced  to  the  diffusion  of 
Lollai'd  tracts,  commanded  them  to  be  collected  and 


I 


rennder,  n,  p.  349.  The  Ger- 
(tudents,  on  the  conlrarj,  wero 
Dkliata,  which  introduced  ut- 
fllemeut  of  strife. 
Idis  (Ppj),  I.  109)  mentiooa 
I  the  nreat  bond  of  Bjmpathy 
the  English  reformer  :  '  Mo- 
no snu  Boripta,  quibuB  nititur 


f<mr  thou 


md)e 


J,  ther 


iliB  vitnca  Cbristi.' 
feander,   pp.   351  Bq.     JEnenn 
u  (sa  above,  e.    35)  puts  the 
r    thiu :      'Kexerunt   achnlam 
UBeiii   usqae   in    ea    tempora 

fiiit,  hominibus  natura  fera- 
ktque  iodoiuitia.'  Aller  the 
ion  of  tLie  GcrmaiiB,  who  are 
0  Lave  Dumbered,  at  the  least, 
looSBDd  totherd  have  it  forli/- 


thousand  loft  it 
The  malcontenta   eatabliBhed   them- 
HolveB  at  Leipzig. 

'  Cf.  above,  n.  5.  In  1407  he 
preached  t»farB  a,  diocesan  sjnoil 
from  Eph.  vi,  14  {0pp.  II,  31  aq.), 
and  betrayed  hie  leaning  to  the 
views  of  Wyctide  and  Matthias  uf 
Janow  with  regard  to  the  eoolaai- 
astical  endowments.  He  also  'in- 
veighs ageUDBt  the  diBgolute  habits 
of  many  of  his  audience  ('prtelati, 
canonici,  plebani,  et  olii  preabyteii,' 
p.  .18). 

'  Noandar,  pp.  3(11  sq,  A  formal 
treatise  ('Antinickleffus')  was  com- 
posed at  this  juncture  (1408)  by 
Stephen,  abbot  of  Cola  (in  Moravia). 
It  is  printed  in  Pei,  Thesaur.  Atitc- 
dtit.  IV.  part  ii.  149*1-  where  the 
Aniili-aiita  and  other  cognate  pieoes 
may  be  found  <pp.  361  sci.). 
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appeals  to  a 
pope  better 
informed: 


it  excom- 
municated, 

1411: 


committed  to  the  flames^  (1408).  A  series  of  complsnti 
were  also  lodged  at  Rome*,  which  finally  evoked  a  \A 
of  Alexander  V.  (Dec.  20,  1409).  He  there  enjoinfldt 
fresh  inquiry,  in  the  hope  of  burning  aU  the  other  loob 
of  Wycliffe  and  suppressing  every  form  of  LollardiA 
But  Huss,  like  his  precursor,  was  at  first  in  favour  witl 
the  court';  and  this  advantage,  added  to  a  keen  percqrtki 
of  the  weakness  and  injustice  of  the  papacy,  induced  hk 
to  appeal  from  the  decision  .of  *  a  pontiff  ill  informed' 
to  one  '  better  informed*.'  So  confident  was  he  in  Ui 
integrity,  that  on  receiving  news  of  Alexander's  deiA 
(May  3,  1410)  soon  afterwards,  he  promptly  brought  ki 
case  before  the  new  pope*,  the  monster  John  XXHL 
The  culprit  was  now  cited  to  attend  in  person  at  Bolpgni; 
but  his  friends,  who  knew  the  danger  he  was  in,  dissuaded 
him  from  such  a  step*,  and  on  his  failing  to  appear,  fte 
sentence  of  excommunication  (Feb.  1411)  was  launched 
immediately  against  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  intereBt 
employed  on  his  behalf  by  Wenceslaus  and  the  queen'. 

pam  melius  informandam :'  see  Ke- 
ander,  p.  376. 

^  His  Appellatio  ad  sedem  Ajm- 
tolicam  is  printed  in  the  Hid.  i 
Monument  i.  112.  Respecting  Jdn 
XXIII.,  see  above,  p.  356. 

«  The  following  ib  part  of  Wi 
own  version  of  the  matter :  '  CStata 
autem  personaliter  ad  Komanam  cu- 
riam optabam  comparers  humifiter; 
sed  quia  mortis  insidise  tam  in  ngw 
quam  extra  regnum  prsesertim  • 
Teutonicis  sunt  mihi  positn,  idii 
multorum  fretus  consilio  judieafi 
quod  foret  Deum  tentare,  vitM 
morti  tradere,  profectu  Eccleds  dob 
iirgente.  Igitur  non  parui  poioB* 
aliter,  sed  advocatos  et  procuntoni 
constitui,  volens  sanctaB  sedi  i^mi- 
tolicBB  obedire.'  See  the  rest  of  tUi 
Confession  of  Faith,  correctly  gifci 
in  Pelzel,  Ld)en8ge8chiekte  de»  &• 
nigs  Wenceslaus,  Documeiita^  Na 
«3o;  Prag,  1788. 

'  Neandw,  pp.  39a  gq. 


^  Two  hundred  copies,  of  which 
many  had  been  richly  bound,  were 
thus  destroyed :  cf.  Vaughan's  Wy- 
cliffe, p.  404.  The  Qniversity  of 
Prague  declared  (June  15,  14 10) 
that  it  was  not  a  consenting  party 
to  the  act  of  archbp.  Sbynco  and 
the  rest  '  in  combustionem  librorum 
magistri  Johannis  Wicklef :'  Giese- 
ler,  §  150,  note  9.  Neander  (p.  377) 
places  this  combustion  in  the  sum- 
mer of  14 10. 

*  Another  ground  of  complaint 
was  that  the  new  reformer  exercised 
pernicious  influence  by  his  sermons. 
This  was  to  be  obviated  by  forbid- 
ding any  one  to  preach  in  a  pi'ivate 
chapel,  such  as  the  Bethlehem.  See 
Alexander's  bull  in  Kaynald.  ad  an. 
1409,  §  89. 

^  Stephen,  the  abbot  of  Dola  (as 
above),  p.  390,  ascribes  the  protec- 
tion of  Huss  to  the  '  popularis  vulgi 
favor  et  sseculare  brachium.* 

^  '  A  papa  male  informato  ad  pa- 


ir  influence  was,  however,  more  successful  in  promoting  eeporma- 
iccotnmodation  between  him  and  tLe  archbishop;  efforts. 
i  avowing  his  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical  authority  nui rmiimiea 
his  determination  to  adhere  in  all  things  to  the  will  t* 
Sirist  and  of  the  Churcli*. 

But  in  the  following  autumn  Sbynco  breathed  his  last, 
iwhen  a  legate  was  dispatched  from  Eome  with  the 
Btomed  pallium  for  the  new  archbishop,  John  annexed 
;  a  parcel  of  indulgenees,  which  purported  to  be  at  Jnduijena, 
I   available  for   all   persona  who  might  volunteer  to  * 
inte  the  ban   that  had  been    issued  for  dethroning 
Opponent,  the  king  of  Naples.     The  enormity  of  this 
bdnre  stirred  the  vehemence  of  Huas^  and  of  his  col- 
Be,  Jerome,  to  the  very  highest  pitch.     The  latter, 
tad  sanguine,  lost  no  time  in  propagating  his  enthu- 
b  araong  the  students,  who,  in  order  to  exact  a  kind 
Bngeance  for   the  seizure  of  Wycliffe's   writings,  or- 
Bed  a  mock -process  ion  in  the  streets  of  Prague  and 
t   the  papal   instruments".     Though   Huss  had   not '""^'".o »/ 
itly  sanctioned  this  irregularity,  and  tliougn  he  after-  '*«!'■<=. 
b  regretted  its  occurrence,  the  most  formidable  cen- 
t  of  the  Church   alighted  on  his  head".     He  could  '"airetm 


■4 

1 


,   He  now  put  forth 
uoted  aboTB.  virdi- 
tbe 


Nd.  p. ;, 

I  himHelf  in  the  eyei 

b  juatiGad  ba  Teaal&ace 
jDoning  grounds:  'Ego  < 
■fl^cto  oardialiter  implere 

Eb]   vdoo  msiiidaita   dpostolii 

napoBtolorurn  Cliriati,  et  ae 
lundaU  pontificis  concor- 
ft  cam  manilBtia  et  doctrtnia 
iicis,  Baouudum  regnlam  legis 
L  it  tftbto  volu  ipaia  paratie- 
bsdirs.  Sed  si  quid  adverH 
iro  HDD  obediom,  etuunai  's^- 
Iro  combiutinne  inei  corporiB 
tcuUa  pneponatia :'  Neuo^ler, 
I.  His  viewB  OD  indulgences 
e  Hen  at  length  in  a  remark- 


able Qures/ia  demoted,  to  that  subject 
(141,1) :  Hilt,  et  MonitmetU.  I.  215  aq. 
'"  iiBe  Pekel,  aa  above,  n.  608  aq. 
Itseema  that  the  violence  connected 
with  this  act  estranged  the  king 
from  Hubs.  According  to  Stcpbea 
of  Dola  (in  Pez,  Thetaur.  Monu- 
ment, IV.  p.irt  ii.  3S0),  he  publishBd 
a  decree,  '  ut  nequaquam  aliquia 
audeat  rebellare  et  coDtradioere  oc- 
oulte  vel  puhliua,  aub  capitali  prena, 
indulgeutiisp  apalibus.  'Three  youths 
were  afterwarda  e^iecuted  for  inter- 
rupting preachers,  who  iuvited  their 
flocka  la  purohaae  indulgencea;  see 
Neander,  py,  4i7Bq.,  and  Lenfant, 
lliit.  da  CoBciU  de  Curufanc;,  liv. 


HitrtUfflout 
opinions  at 
ikiiHme, 
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EEFORMA-  no  longer  prosecute  his  public  mission,  but  addressing  m 
BFFOETs.    appeal  to  Jesus  Christ  Himseir,  the  onlj  righteous  JiidgB, 
retreated  from  the  theatre  of  strife. 

The  works*  which  he  composed  in  his  retirement  hife 
enabled  us  to  mark  the  final  stages  in  the  growth  of  hi 
belief.     To  many  of  the  characteristic  dogmas  then  pre- 
vailing in  the  Church,  he  yielded  his  unwavering  asserf, 
confining  his  denunciations  mainly  to  those  points  whii 
he  regarded  as  excrescences,  abuses,  or  distorted  forms  rf 
truth.     His  principles*,  indeed,  had  they  been  logically 
apprehended  and   consistently  applied,   must   have  con- 
strained him  to  relinquish  some  of  the  positions  advocated 
by  the  western  schoolmen :  but,  unlike  his  English  feDoiF 
worker,  Huss  had  not  been  largely  gifted  with  the  logial 
faculty,  and  therefore  he  continued  all  his  life  unconscioa 
of  his   own  divergencies.     So  far  was   he   indeed  fiwi 
meditating  the  formation  of  a  sect,  that  he  had  hoped 
to  renovate  the  Western   Church  entirely  from  within. 
A  reference  to  these  facts  may  well  explain  the  readiness^ 


was  stricken  by  the  papal  interdict. 
Even  thecbapel  in  which  he  preached 
was  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground : 
Palacky,  ill.  pt.  i.  iS6. 

^  See  the  Hitt.  et  Monument,  i.  23. 

*  One  of  the  most  important,  and 
indeed  his  very  greatest  work,  is  the 
Tr(ictcUii8  de  Eccleaia  (in  the  Hiit, 
et  Monument.  I.  943  sq.)  His  divi* 
sion  of  the  Church,  like  that  of 
Wycliffe  (see  above,  p.  418),  is  tri- 
partite. The  'ecclesia  dormiens'  be 
defines  (c.  2)  to  be  'numerus  prse- 
destinatorum  in  purgatorio  patiens.* 
By  recognizing  some  of  the  finally 
condemned  as  members  of  the  Church 
on  earth,  he  shews  that  he  did  not 
follow  Wycliffe  blindly  (cf.  above,  p. 
418,  n.  5).  The  following  are  his 
words  (c.  3) :  *  Dupliciter  homines 
possunt  esse  de  sancta  matre  Eccle- 
sia,  vel  secundum  prsedestinationem 
ad  vitam  aBtemam,  quomodo  omnes 
finaliter  sancti  sunt  de  sancta  matre 


Ecclesia ;  vel  secundam  prsddestiiiir 
tionem  solum  ad  prsesentem  jiuti- 
tiam,  lit  omnes,  qui  cdiquando  zoor 
piunt  gratiam  remissiouis  peccaio-  J 
rum  sed  finaliter  non  pertevenui.' 
He  insists  upon  the  fact  (e.  g.  c.  4^ 
c.  1 3  sq.)  that  Christ  and  He  abw 
is  the  'Head  of  the  ChurcB,'  bat 
also  urges  the  importance  of  obey- 
ing the  pope  and  cardinals  (c.  17) 
'  dum  docuerint  veritatem  juzta  k- 
gem  Dei.'  Another  source  for  aioer 
taining  his  opinions  at  this  jonctoit 
are  his  Letters  (Ibid.  i.  ii7sq.:c£ 
Palacky,  in.  pt.  i.  297,  798). 

3  See  Lenfant*s  HUt,  du  C(mc3i 
de  Constance^  liv.  ni.  c.  50 — 55;*"^ 
cf.  liv.  L  c.  ay. 

*  Neander,  pp.  4^9  sq. 

'^  After  his  arrival  at  Constmct 
he  stated  that  he  came  with  joji 
and  added,  that  if  he  were  convictfl^ 
of  any  error  he  would  immediately 
abjure  it.    Lenfant,  liv.  I.  c.  36. 


ewed  to  vindicate  himself  before  the  conneil  of  Con- 

B,  whither  he  was   now  invited   to   proceed.     That    bpforts. 

assembly  constituted   in  his  eyes  the  lawful  lepre-  Hipnaeu_ 
tive  of  Christendom;  and  as  he  had  no  longer  any   " ' 

of  finding  justice  at  the  papal  court,  he  went  in 
h  of  it  elsewhere.  We  see  him  starting  for  the 
;il*  (Oct.  11,  1414)  armed  with  testimonials  of  his 
odoxy'  from  the  primate  of  Bohemia  (Conrad),  and 
itular  bishop  of  Nazareth,  who  was  officiating  as 
nquisitor  of  heresy  in  the  diocese  of  Prague'.  He 
bore  the  passport  (or  'safe-conduct')  of  the  German 
Tor  Sigismnnd',  which  guaranteed  his  personal  pro- 
>n  in  the  very  strongest  terms.  He  reached  Constance' 
le  third  of  November,  attended  by  a  party  of  his 
r-countrymen,  especially  the  noble  John  of  Chlum, 
lupil  and  unwavering  friend.  But  others,  who  were 
iring  to  repress  the  holy  movement  in  Bohemia,  had 
ed  before  him'".  One  of  them,  Falecz",  hia  former 
igue  in  the  university  of  Prague,  was  actively  en- 
i  in  circulating  rumours  to  his  disadvantage:  and  as 
'  of  the  clerics  there  assembled  had  been  prejudiced 
ist  him,  partly  through  his  recent  quarrel  with  the 


I  this  docameut  (ffial.  et  ifa- 
l.  I.  3)  the  inquisitor  declnrce, 
;    other    tliiiigs,    ■  Goliationes 

[i.«.  witli  roaster  Jobn  Eussj 
UBiB  Bccrae  Bcripturce  matsriia 
lo,  Dunqaam  aJiquem  in  ipso 

eirorem  yel  hfej^eim,  sed  in 
OS    verbis    et    operibus    Euie 

nemper  verum  et  cutliolicuia 


<Ui. 


nreperi 


The  TioliitioTi  of  tbin 
wui  Bubsequentiy  jiutifred 
13,  ■4'S)iiy  a  lieorefl  of  tha 
1  (in  Von  der  Hardt,  IT.  521). 
B  ground  that  Husb,  by  im- 
ig  the  'orthodox  faith,  had 
ed  himBClf  'sh  omni  conductu 
vileg^D  alienum;    nee  oUqna 


sibi  fidea  ant  promiaaio  de  Jura  natu- 
rali,  Dipiao  tqI  humano,  fiberit  in 
fnejudieiv-m  calholicw  fidei  obser- 

^  According  to  L^nfant  (liv.  I.  0. 
26)  HosB  iinniedi3,tely  notified  his 
arrival  to  pope  John  XXIII.,  who 
promised  to  lend  him  evarj  help  in 

'"  Lenfant,  Ht.  1.  0.  35 ;  Neander. 
IX.  p.  465.  They  had  been  alienated 
from  him  chiefly  by  hia  vigorous 
oppoaition  to  the  papal  iiidulgenoes. 

"  In  a  formal  reply,  Ad  Script. 
Sepk.  PaUh,  he  bad  been  con- 
Btrained  to  speak  as  follows  :  '  Ami- 
cus PaletE,  arnica  Yeritas,  ntriequB 
auiicia  exiatentibua,  sanctum  est  pne- 
bOBOrare  Teiitatem. ' 

FP2 
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vfhereheit 

treacherotuljf 

impritonedf 
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German  students,  partly  through  his  firmness  in  declining 
to  pronounce  an  indiscriminate  condenmation  of  Wycliffe 
and  the  Oxford  school  of  church-reformers,  he  was 
treacherously  taken  into  custody^  (Nov.  28).  The  scenes 
that  followed  are  the  most  revolting  in  the  annals  of  the 
Western  Church.  The  oral  explanations^  of  the  prisoner, 
even  as  reported  by  his  adversaries,  and  the  tracts'  which 
he  composed  while  languishing  in  chains,  evince  that  to 
the  last  his  own  opinions  coincided  in  almost  every  point 
with  those  professed  by  members  of  the  council.  They 
were  zealously  employed  in  limiting  the  power  and  in 
denying  the  infallibility  of  Rome*:  they  all  of  them  ex- 
hibited a  wish  to  elevate  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and 
advance  at  least  in  some  degree  the  reformation  of  the 
Church, — the  very  measures  that  lay  nearest  to  tl^e  heart 
of  Huss'..  yet  so  infatuated  were  they  by  their  national 
prejudices,  or  so  blinded  by  their  hatred  of  a  man  who 
would  not  disavow  all  sympathy  with  Wycliffe"  (much  as 
he  receded- from  the  doctrines  oi  the  Lollards),  that  they 


^  Neander,  pp.  472  sq.  Some  of 
the^  loose  charges  brought  against 
him  may  be  seen  in  Lenfant,  liv.  I. 
c.  42.  One  of  them  was,  that  he 
taught  the  necessity  of  administer- 
ing the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds; 
but  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  the 
accusation  was  groundless  :  cf.  his 
own  replies  in  Hist,  et  Monum,  I. 
15  sq.  Gerson,  the  famous  chan- 
ceUor  of  Paris,  also  extracted  nine- 
teen articles  from  the  treatise  De 
Ecclesia,  and  called  upon  the  council 
to  condemn  them  (Ihid.  pp.  29  sq.) : 
cf.  above,  p.  384,  n.  4.  His  fellow- 
countrymen  expressed  their  indig- 
nation at  the  imprisonment  of  Huss 
{Hist,  et  Monum,  i.  9  sq.),  and  they 
were  seconded  by  the  Polish  nobles 
who  were  present  at  the  council 
(Krasinski,  Reform,  inPolandf  1. 62). 

^  e.  g,  in  his  three  public  hearings 
before  the  council  (Lenfant,  liv.  in. 


c.  4  sq. ;  Neander,  pp.  495—515). 
On  the  second  of  these  occasions 
(June  7)  he  actually  spoke  of  the 
view  of  Berengarius  on  the  Eucharist 
as  *  magna  hseresis.' 

*  Lenfant,  liv.  I.  c.  43. 

*  See  above,  pp.  356  sq. 

'  A  charge  on  which  the  council 
placed  pecidiar  emphasis  related  to 
this  point :   *  Quod  pertinaciter  ar< 
ticulos  erroneos   Wicleffi   docuissel 
in  Bohemia  et  defendisset.'    On  hit 
reply,   see  Lenfant,   Uv.   m.  c.  5, 
and  Neander,  p.  501.     The  former 
of   these    writers   (liv.   iii.   c.  57) 
shews  that  partial  sympathy  wi& 
Wycliflfe    was    the   ground   of  hii 
condemnation ;    and  it  is   remark- 
able that  the  order  of  the  councfl 
for  burning  the  bones  of  the  Eng* 
lish  reformer  immediately  preceded 
the  examination  of  Huss :  cL  above^ 
pp.  423,  424. 


'r^"* 
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ced  him  to  periah  at  the  stake'.  As  soon  as  the 
;ioner  had  done  hia  barbarous  ■work,  the  ashes  of 
ctim  were  all  flung  into  the   Rliine,  'that  nothing 

lain  on  earth  of  so  execrable  a  heretic '  {July  i 
.6). 

le  ardent  Jerome  of  Prague,  -who  shared  hia  senti-  ^^^^1^ 
,  and  who  appeared  at  Constance  hoping  for  a  ^^' 
Tous  iasne,  was  at  first  so  panic-stricken  by  the  fate 
sa  that  he  consented  to  abjure  Ihe  errors  which  the 
.1  charged  against  him'  (Sept.  23).  But  his  courage 
arda  revived.  He  publicly  revoked  his  abjuration 
le,  1416),  in  so  far  as  he  had  offered  violence  to 
or  had  defamed  the  memory  of  lluss  and  AVycliiFe. 
■aa  therefore  handed  over  to  the  civil  power,  and 
1  of  his  moat  infuriated  enemies  were  atnick  by  the 
thly  joy  that  swelled  his  bosom  even  in  the  flames' 
30). 

ha  ashes  of  these  two  reformers  lighted  up  a  ^'^^SmS^K 
orions  war".  Their  countrymen  had  already  expos- 
d  with  the  council,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the 
T3  from  its  grasp ;  and  when  the  tidhigs  of  their 
tion  reached  Bohemia,  disaffection  to  the  Germans 
■he  emperor  expressed  itself  anew  in  revolutionary 
Another  element  of  strife  had  also  been  contributed. 


I 


<(.  «  ifoBtim.  I.  33  sq.,  atid 
t,  lir.  ni.  c.  45.  The  fol- 
puange  indicates  a  hops 
gfomiBtioD  TTDuld  come  at 
PrioB  Inqaeoa,  Gitatioaea  et 
lUita  Anaeri  [a  play  on  hia 
imnB,  Hua  =  Goose]  para, 
et  jam  nonnullia  ex  vobia 
itiir.  '  Sed  quia  Anser,  ani- 
lar,  aria  domeaticv  aaprema 

■uo  non  pertingeno,  eorum 
I  [I  Don]  mpit,  □ihilominua 
rci,   qu»  Verbo  Dei  et  vit* 

BOO  Klt&  pstunt,  eorum  iu- 
'    Hut.  et  JHonim. 


obat,   Uv, 


also  the  Natrallo  in  tha  ffial.  et 
Monum,  Johan,  Hvas,  u.  531  aq. 

^  LecfaDl,  liv.  IT.  c.  8;.  Aa  he 
irent  to  tbe  place  of  eiecBtidH  he 
recited  the  ApoBtlaa'  Creed,  and  at 
the  Btake  his  voice  waa  heard 
chantiog  tbe  Paschal  Hj-mn,  'Salrs 
feflta  dies,'  tie.  The  aatonishroeDt 
of  Poggio,  the  Florenline  scholar, 
on  listening  to  hia  licfence  before 
the  council,  la  exprsased  in  a  letter 
to  Leonardo  AretJno,  tranaUted  in 
Lenfant,  0.  86, 

■  See  Lenfant,  nUl.  de  la  gvern 
da  Hauilei,  etc.  Amsterdam,  1731, 
with  a  Sappltmenl  by  Beaasobnr, 
'LanaaDne,  1735. 
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-  It  seems  that  Hus3,  who  held  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  | 
concomitance',  had  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  a 
munion  in  one  kind:  hut  his  disciple,  Jacobelliis  de  Misl 
(Jacob  of  Hies),  incited  probahly  by  some  expressiffltl 
in  the  works  of  Matthias  of  Janow',  had  begun  asei 
as  the  autumn  of  1414  to  lay  unwonted  stress  on  i 
importance  of  administering  the  chalice  to  the  laity', 
other  side  was  taken  quite  as  absolutely  by  the  coon 
of  Constance'  (June  14,  1415),  and  '  The  Chalice,'  there- 1 
fore,  grew  at  length  Into  a  watch-word  of  that  numercnH  I 
party  in  Bohemia  who  revered  the  memory  of  Huss.  F«  I 
several  years  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  completelj  I 
kept  at  bay:  but  the  development  of  the  religious  #1 
ferences  among  the  Huaaitea  was  hereafter  fatal  to  thwj 

r,  arms.     One  section  of  them,  the  Caltxtines"  or  Utraquiit 
may  be  called  the  moderate  party.    They  adhered  to  I 
and  Jacobellus,  claiming'  that  the  Word  of  Grod  sho 
be  freely  preached  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  t 
the  Eucharist  should  he   administered   according  to  4tl 
terms  of  tlie  original  institution,  that  the  incomes  of  tie  I 
clergy  should  be  lowered,  and  a  more  rigorous  discipline  J 
enforced  on  all  the  members  of  the  Church.     This  sec 

^  AbovB,  p.  3j6.  The  question 
U  full?  investigated  bj  Luofant, 
Silt.  da.  ConeiU  de  Comt.  liv.  u. 
e.  74  Bq. 

'  Cf.  Neinder,  p.  ^SB. 

*  That  he  was  the  first  to  ad- 
miniBier  in  hoth  kinds  is  Kjpresaiy 
ttated  in  ths  ApoUigia  vem  Doc- 
Mtue  drawn  up  in  1538  bj  the 
'Honvisns'  (in  Ljdii  Waliienna, 
n.  19a,  Dordreci,  1617):  '  Magietar 
Jacobt^ua  primua  omnium  cunimu- 
niancm  utnusque  speciel  in  Bohe- 
mia practicnra  cmpit :'  cf.  JEaeM 
Sylvius,  Mitt.  Bohem.  0.  35. 

*  800  the  decree  in  Von  dor 
Eardt,  ni.  646,  where  the  modenj 
praotice  is  defended  on  tbe  ground 
that  it  serves  '  ad  evitaiidum  pe- 
ricula  aliqua  et  acandala,'    The  doc- 


ed    in   the  Btrongest    U 
firmissime  oredtiodum  h__,  _,  . 
tenus  dubitandiiiQ,  intecrnm  n 


Ch™ 


Bangui  ne 


pania  quain  aub  Bpecii 
citer  eontineri').  For  the  jlpeioji 
of  Jacobellna  in  reply  to  thra  deew 
see  Von  der  Hardt,  in.  5Q1  aij.  Ht 
was  aupported  by  the  uDiveraity  of 
Prague  (March  10,  1417),  »-ko« 
manifeato  ia  printed  to  ths  BtM.  * 
UoTHim,  n.  539- 

"  From  Cidii  =  chalioe. 

*  From  tbe  pbraae    '  mb  BtnqM 

^   See   tbe   whole    

Bnezyna  {al.   Byzynius), 
Silli  Hiuaitici  (ia  Ludew^^ 
JMME  ManvxT.  —   " " 


3  Hussites,  after  many  sanguinary  struggles  with  the  BEPORiw- 

■e  and  their  brethren,  were  eventually  absorbed  into    KtroKie. 

i''estem  Church,  negociations  with  them  having  been 

icted  through  the  medium  of  the  council  of  Basle^ 

I).     But  the  resistance  was  kept  up  mufh  longer  by 

'aborites  (so  called  from  a  Bohemian  mountain,  Tabor,  ri^TuSoriiw. 

3   they   pitched   their   earliest   camp).     While   they 

«d  many  theories  like  those  now  current  in  the  sect 

e  Waldenaes',  they  diverged  at  other  points  into  a 

ay  and  morose  fanaticism'".    They  ventured  to  destroy 

icred  literature,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible;   to  ■ 

ie  religion  of  all  pomp  and  every  kind  of  ceremonial ;  ^M 

sprive  the  clergy  of  their  property;    to   pillage  the  ^M 

ous  houses;   anJ,  confiding  in  the  hope  that  Christ 

i  soon  return  in  person   as   their  king,   they   bade 

ice  to  their  constituted  rulers  both  in  church  and  state. 

■  were  suppressed,  however,  in  the  end,  by  the  Bo- 

an  government  (circ.  1453),  or  forced  to  sue  for  tole- 

1  as  a  sect.     From  their  communion,  after  its  fanatic  originpfOit 

mt  had  been  expelled,  arose  the  peaceful  and  still  """^ 

ing  confraternity"  entitled  the  Moravians,  or  United  (ii«i  14 bo). 


IS  the  doonmenU  in  Martfeno 
)untnd,  Amfl.  Coiltet,  Vlll. 
.  The  Comp'actata  now  drawn 
iLcedfi  the  points  an  which 
'aliitiDes  had  iosUted,  but 
many  BtringeDt  limitatioos : 
ManCG,  the  priest  who  ml- 
I  in  both  kioda  is  neverthe- 
I  t«ach  the  people  that  '  eub 
et  specie  eat  integer  et  tetus 
OB  ;'  of.  Manai,  sxx.  692.  Id 
MneM  Sylvius  (Pius  II.)  ds- 
the  Compaclala  invalid,  but 
cepfc  their  ground  in  spite  of 
nunuiation;  Gieealer,  v.  g  151, 
"7- 


145  sq.,  190  eq.,  and  the  R^of- 
ntafiort  and  C0t£7iier-Ite/orT/iatioa  in 
.Bohemia,  1.  14  sq.  Loud.  1S45. 
Their  chief  leaders  were  Ziaka  (d. 
1414)  and  ProcopiuB  (see  Brown's 
Faecic.  II.  633  sq.) :  but  after  1453, 
when  they  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Cillitines,  they  disappear  >a  a 
polidoaL  tody.  About  tbe  sajne 
time  [1450)  they  seem  to  have 
opened  negociations  with  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinopls ;  Ibid.  p. 
19,  A  aactioQ  of  the  Taborites  were 
now  entitled  'Pioards'  (i.e.  Be- 
ghards),  a,  namo  of  reproach  already 
pven  to  Milica,  and  lo  the  early 
lollowera  of  Huks. 

"  A  complete  Mstoiy  of  tiiam 
will  be  found  in  CarpzoT,  Jteligioni- 
vnleriiucKfing  der  bSkmixheit  miii 
vUUirUchen  Briider,    Leip£.    1741: 
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Brethren,  who  thus  constitute  the  chief  historic  link  be- 
tween the  times  of  Huss  or  Wycliffe  and  our  own. 

It  seems  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  propagate  the 
Hussite  doctrines  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Poland. 
As  early  as ^431  a  public  disputation^  was  held  at  Cracow 
between  the  doctors  of  the  university  and  certain  deputies 
from  Bohemia;  and  in  1450,  a  Polish  senator'  proposed 
to  expedite  a  reformation  of  the  Church  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  secular  authority.  But  further  indications  of 
this  spirit  are  not  clearly  traceable  until  the  partisans  of 
Luther  made  some  converts  at  Dantzic'  and  Thorn*  about 
the  year  1520. 

He  it  was  who  carried  out  the  principles*  which  Huas 
(1482-1546).  jjg^^  perished  in  attempting  to  diffuse.     Their  characters, 
indeed,  had  many  traits  in  common*.     Both  were  strongly 


Xui 


ppearance  of 


see  also  Lydii  WcUdensia,  IT.  i  sq. 
Dordreci,  1617.  They  separated 
entirely  from  the  Church  in  1457, 
not  'propter  cseremonias  aliquas 
yel  ritus  ab  hominibus  institutos, 
sed  propter  malam  et  coriiiptam 
doctrinam.'  They  denied  transub- 
stantiation  and  condemned  the  ado- 
ration of  the  host,  affirming  that 
Christ  is  not  in  the  eucharist  '  cor- 
poraliter'  but  'spiritaliter,  potenter, 
benedicte,  in  veritate.'  See  the  Jie^ 
9p<msio  Excusatoria  Fratrum  Wal- 
densium  (1508),  in  Brown's  Faacic. 
I.  184.  Other  doctrinal  peculiarities 
are  enumerated  in  two  kindred  docu- 
ments (Ibid.  pp.  161 — 172), 

'  Krasinski,  Reform,  in  Polandf 
1.79. 

*  Ibid.  I.  92sq. 
^  Ibid.  p.  113. 

*  Ibid.  p.  124.  When  the  papal 
legate  came  to  this  place,  and  was 
proceeding  to  burn  a  portrait  of 
Luther,  he  was  pelted  away  by  the 
crowd. 

*  See  the  striking  words  of  Luther 
in  the  Preface  he  contributed  to  the 
Works  of  Huss,  ed.  Norimb.  1558 
(quoted  by  Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Con- 
cUe  de  Constance,  liv.  i.  c.  21).    He 


speaks  of  his  'incredible  astonish- 
ment' on  reading  a  copy  of  the 
Sermons  of  John  Huss,  which  he 
found  (circ.  1506)  in  the  conyonfc 
at  Ei-furt :  *  I  could  not  compre- 
hend,' he  adds,  'for  what  cause 
they  burnt  -so  great  a  man,  who 
explained  the  Scriptures  with  so 
much  gravity  and  skiU.'  In  1519 
Luther  exchanged  letters  with  some 
of  the  Utraquists  of  Bohemia,  one 
of  whom  addressed  him  as  follows ! 
'  Quod  olim  Johannes  Huss  in  Bo- 
hemia fuerat,  hoc  tu,  Martine,  es 
in  Saxonia.  Quid  igitur  tibi  opus? 
Yigila  et  confortare  in  Domioo, 
deinde  cave  ab  hominibus :  *  see 
Gieseler,  v.  p.  '246  ;  Fourth  Period, 
§  I,  n.  50.  The  connexion  between 
Huss  and  LuUier  is  strongly  stated 
in  a  contemporary  ballad,  edited  by 
Soltau  (Leipzig,  1845),  pp.  278, 
270. 

'  One  of  the  most  important  dif- 
ferences was  in  their  philosoplue 
modes  of  thought.  Huss  (we  saw 
above,  p.  4^1)  was  a  determined 
Kealist ;  while  Luther  seems  to 
have  inclined  in  early  life  to  No- 
minalism. His  favourite  authors 
were  iPeter  d'Ailly,    Gerson,  Wil- 
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)OBed-  to  yaiy   from   the   standard   teaching   of  the . 

:h';  yet  both  were  ultimately  driyen  into  a  poatare  of  efeobts. 
ify  by  struggling  to  auppreas  the  eacrilegiona  traffic 
lulgencea.  Their  conscience  sickened  and  revolted  at 
pectacle.  A  power  that  authorized  proceedings  so 
itou9,  and  did  not  scruple  to  employ  its  engines  for 
ninating  all  whose  moral  nature  had  impelled  them 
otestj  could  hardly  (so  they  reasoned)  be  of  God. 
lugh  the  Saxon  friar  had  not  anticipated  the  ulterior 
]gs  of  this  thought  while  he  was  posting  up  his 
J  on  indulgences*  (Oct.  31,  1517),  his  future  inter- 
'  with  Cajetan,  Eck,  and  others,  tended  to  develope 
(inions,  and  convinced  him  more  and  more  that  some- 
must  be  done  to  purify  the  Western  Church.  When 
to  the  court  of  Kome,  he  entered  an  appeal  *",  as  Husa 
ione  before  him,  to  a  future  and  more  evangelic 
9f  {Oct.  16,  1618),  and  soon  after  indicated  his  in- 
n  of  applying  for  redress  to  what  he  deemed  the  first 
lal  of  all  Christendom,  a  general  Council"  (Nov.  28). 


'.  Oocwn  (of.  abov^  p.  37g, 
ftnd.  Gabriel  Biel,  preferring 
to  Thomas  (Aquinas)  and 
Bcotua.  'Ho  was  markeil, 
r,  like  hia  great  Bohamian 
po,  by  aa  intense  iove  for 
stnilieH  {'fotitfls  doctriiue 
I  avido  logebat  ipae  ; ')  wtila 
oth  were  strongly  Auguntd- 
Helanctliaa  aaya  of  Lutlier 
miKeti,  p.  7,  ed.  Henniann), 
lentioning  the  above  particu' 
Sad  omnia  Avgattini  ran' 
»  et  sffipe  legerat  et  roptime 
!i»t:' of. above,  p.  ^i,a.  n. 
lej  were  alaa  anlenlly  de- 
to  the  pope.  Luther  has 
jd  ua  that  in  early  life  he 
I    mfatuated    by    the    papal 


Works,  dated  IJ45. 

*  See  them  {ninety-five  in  num- 
ber) in  Liisoher,  ]!eformal!on>-J<na 
und  Dacttm-tnta,  I.  438,  Leipz.  1720. 
One  thesis  (%  27)  ran  as  f.)11awB : 
'  Hominem   predicant,   qui   Btatim 

out  Cff  pui^atorj].  The  papal  bull 
enforcing  the  generally  received 
doctrioe  of  indulgences  is  dated 
Nov.  9,  1518:  see  il 
11.493. 


1  Liiscl 


,  oooidere  aut 
.IJbua  oooperari  et  oonsontire, 
P»  Tel  una  ayllaba  obedi- 
detrectareat.'    Pref.  to  bis 


ccount  of  these  diacassions 
is  reserved  fur  a  fukura  volume, 
when  the  gradual  obange  in  Lu- 
ther's views  will  be  exhibited  more 
fully. 

'°  '  A  papa  non  bene  informato 
ad  rnclios  informanduin.'  See  the 
document  in  Loflobcr^  as  above,  U. 

^^  Ibtd.  TI.  joj.  Ha  renewed  tna 
appsal  Nov.  17,  1570. 
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A  further  series  of  discussions,  held  at  Leipzig*  (June  27, 
— July  16, 1619),  ended  in  his  formal  condemnation  by  the 
pope  (June  15,  1620) :  yet  Luther,  differing  from  a  host 
of  his  precursors  who  had  not  been  able  to  withstand  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  intrepidly  arose  to  meet  the 
danger,  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  defiance  and  contempt 
The  bull  of  excommunication  which  had  branded  him  as 
a  heretic  was  publicly  burnt'  at  the  eastern  gate  of  Wit- 
tenberg, together  with  a  copy  of  the  pope's  Decretals  and 
other  obnoxious  writings'  (Dec.  10,  1520). 

Every  chance  of  compromise  and  reconciliation*  va- 
nished at  this  point :  it  forms  the  most  momentous  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Europe,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  world. 
The  deep  and  simultaneous  heaving  that  was  felt  soon 
afterwards  in  Switzerland*,  in  Spain,  in  Poland,  and  in 


^  Ihid,  in.  315  sq.  Luther  was 
supported  on  this  occasion  by  Garl- 
stadt  (Bodenstein) ;  their  chief  an- 
tagonist was  Eck.  Immediately 
afterwards  Melancthon  wrote  his  De- 
fendo  contra  Johan,  Echium :  0pp. 
I.  113,  ed.  Bretschneider.  In  the 
following  year  Eck  betook  himself 
to  Borne  in  order  to  stir  up  the 
pontiff  (Leo  X.).  The  bull  against 
Luther  (in  Eaynald.  ad  an.  1520^ 
§  51)  was  due  to  his  exertions. 

^  See  the  reasons  he  assigned  for 
this  act  (Q^wire  Pontijicis  Jtomani 
et  ditcvpvlorvLm  ^us  Libri  a  Doctore 
M.  LtUkero  combusti  sint)  in  his 
Works,  ed.  Walch,  XV.  1927 :  cf. 
Boscoe's  Leo  the  Tenth,  n.  21S, 
219,  Lend.  1846.  On  the  following 
day  he  told  his  college-class,  '  Nisi 
toto  corde  disseniiatis  a  regno  pa- 
poll,  non  potestis  assequi  vestrarum 
animarum  salutem.'  His  treatise 
De  Captivitate  BaJbylonica  Ecdedce, 
which  was  prohibited  as  early  as 
Oct.  10,  1520  (De  Wette,  i.  517), 
shews  that  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  he  had  now  broken  alto- 
gether from  the  Mediffival  Church. 
'  *  Omnes  libri  Papse,  Decretnm, 


Decretales,  Sext.,  Clement.,  Extra* 
vagant.,  et  Bulla  novissima  Leonii 
X. ;  item  Summa  Angelica  [a  work 
on  casuistry],  Ghrysoprasus  Eccii 
[a  treatise  on  Predestination],  et 
alia  ejusdem  autoris,  Emseri,  et 
qusedam  alia,  qu»  adjecta  per  aliof 
sunt:'  Lutiiera  Bnefe,  ed.  De 
Wette,  I.  533. 

^  The  nearest  M^proximation  to 
it,  so  far  as  the  Saxon  reformen 
were  concerned,  was  at  the  diet  of 
Batisbon  (154 1) :  see  the  present 
writer's  HitA,  of  the  Articles,  pp.  291 
30,  2nd  edit. 

^  According  to  a  statement  of 
Gapito  (1536)  in  Hottinger*s  BaL 
Eccl.  ssec.  XVI.  pt.  n.  207,  the  Swia 
reformation  sprang  up  more  indO' 
pendently  :  '  Antequam  Lutherai 
m  lucem  emerserat,  Zuinghas  ct 
^o  inter  nos  communicavimns  de 
Pontifice  dejiciendo,  etiam  dam 
ille  yitam  degeret  in  Eremitom 
Nam  utrique  ex  Erasmi  consneto* 
dine  et  lectione  bonorum  auctoma 
qualecumque  judicium  tum  sab* 
olescebat.'  In  Switzerland  abo  it 
?7as  the  scandalous  traffic  in  iodol* 
g^oes  that  fired  the  soul  of  Zwin* 
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ndinavla,  in  the  British  Islands  and  in  Hungary,  in   EEF«gop 

nee,  in  Belgium,  and  the  Papal  States  themselves,  as    effobR 

I   as   in  the   German  provinces   extending  from   the 

tic  to  the  Tyrol,  prove  that  all  things  were  now  fully 

i    for    some   gigantic    change;    the   Keformation    had 

ved. 

(Ibid,    part  iii.   p.    162) :    cf.       of  France,  Introd.  pp.  xxlx,   xxx. 
Felice,  Hist,  of  Ae  Protestants      Lond.  1855. 
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MEANS  OF 

QRAOE  AND 
KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

Trantitional 
character  of 
thU  period. 


Enough  has  been  already  urged  to  warrant  us  in  say- 
ing that  this  period  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Western  Chuiti 
is  eminently  one  of  twilight  and  transition.     It  may  alto- 
gether be  esteemed  a  sort  of  border-province  that  unitcB 
the  Mediaeval  to  the  Modem  history  of  Europe.    Many 
of  the  old  traditions,  whether  social,  civil  or  religious,  hid 
been  rudely  shaken  in  the  conflicts  of  an  earlier  date;  bat 
it  was  only  in  .the  fourteenth,  and  still  more  the  fifteenth  1 
century,  that  we  behold  them  tottering  to   their  fall  or  ; 
actually  dethroned.     Then  also  that  romantic  ardour, — the 
enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Age,  producing  j 
its  phantastic  modes  of  thought  and  action,  and  diflfusing  . 
over  it  an  irresistible  charm, — was  more  and   more  ex- 
hausted \     Popes  and  preachers,  for  example,   sought  in 
vain  to  organize  'a  fresh  crusade :  their  motives  were  no 
longer  thought  to  be  above  suspicion,  and    accordingly, 
when  armies  of  the  'paynim'  hovered  on  the  confines  of 
the  Western  Church   itself  and  made  the  potentates  of 
Hungary  and  Poland  tremble  for  .their  safety,  few  could 
now  be  stirred  to  raise  a  hand  in  their  behalf.     The  spirit 
of  religious* chivalry  was  dying,  or. at  least  had  forfeited 
the  strong  predominance  it  once  possessed :  it  yielded  to 
the  cold,  and  often  the  contemptuous,  voice  of  reason  or 
the  maxims  of  prudential  statecraft ;  while  the  failure  of 
the  public  faith  in  Komanism  was  tending  to  produce  luke- 

^  The  chief  exceptions  will  be  found  in  Spain :  cf .  above,  p.  34a. 
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warmness  in  the  many,  and  in  some  a  rabid  unbelief.     A    heasbof 
different  but  no  less  portentous  revolution  had  come  over      know- 

^  LEDG£. 

all  the  other  faculties  of  man:  he  grew  more  conscious  of- — 

hiB  freedom,  of  his  personality,  and  of  his  power.  The 
dim  and  eircumacribed  horizon  of  his  thoughts,  which 
heretofore  he  never  dared  to  pass,  and  which  his  fathers 
deemed  impassable,  was  every  day  expanding  on  all  sides. 
A  prospect  wider,  grander,  and  more  full  of  hojie  seemed 
itretching  at  liia  feet. 

The  causes  that  Lad  been  conspiring  to  produce  thisg^^if"" 
mighty  change  were  various,  and  were  also  acting  through 
multitude  of  independent  channels.  Some  may  be  enu- 
merated thus: — the  bold  discussions  of  tbe  later  School- 
',  which,  however  heartless,  had  not  failed  to  sharpen 
evolve  the  intellectual  powers;  the  restoration  of  a 
;r  taste',  exemplified  in  literature  by  men  like  Dante, 
rarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Chaucer,  and  in  art  by  Giotto, 
ibael  Angelo,  and  Raphael;  the  frequent  intercourse' 
Sween  the  eastern  and  western  Christians,  more  par- 
ticularly in  negociating  a  reunion  of  the  Church  ;  the  con- 
qnest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1453) ;  the  west- 
(Hurd  flight  of  scholars  bearing  with  them  Greek  and 
jiflier  manuscripts ;  the  spread  of  commerce ;  the  disco- 
ptrry  of  long-forgotten  Continents,  unveiling  wider  spheres 
&f  intellectual  enterprise ;  the  cultivation  of  the  modern 
languages,  and  the  invention  (or  at  least  extended  use) 
of   paper"  as  the  common   vehicle   of  writing.     But  the 

■   Bob  above,  pp.  377  Bq.  in  the  ago  precciiing  tliB  Eefonna- 

*  Miller's  Hvtory  phiUnophictdly  tiaa  that  led  to  tlie  departure  from 

SlvMrated,  Bk.   11.   cb.  Xlil.,   xiv.  the  ancient  tjpea  in  Italy  and  other 

HaUun  {Lit.  of  Earope,  Pt.  1.  ch.  I.  countriea  of  the  West,   and  inter- 

S   9^)   rcgarda  Pebraroh  aa  tbe   re-  fered  withthe  develupnient  of  Chris- 

■toTcr    of    polite   leLtcra.      The   re-  ti»D  architecture   iu  the  unrefonn- 

animation  of  Arcliileclurc  had  pre-  ed  as  well  as  tbe  reformed  coinnni- 

ceded    that    of  the  other   line  arts  nities. 

"re  many  oentoriea.     (See  Hallam,  *  F.  Ton  Schlegel,  Phil,  of  Bit- 

ptrope  Uarity  the  Sliddle  Agci,  oh.  tory,  pp.  3S6,  387,  ed  1B47. 

t.  n.).     Indeed  it  was  the  re-  'Bee    IlBllaiii,    Lit.    of    Euroft 

auce  of  lieatheuizing  influence  Pt,  1.  ch.  i,  ^  ,^9  sq. 
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mightiest  agent  was  the  press;  typography,  or  printing 
by  the  aid  of  moveable  metallic  types*,  originating  it 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  By  means  of  it  die 
ancient  sources  of  instruction  had  been  multiplied  indfr 
finitely;  reading  had  become  more  easy  and  luxurioos, 
while  the  rapid  diminution  thus  effected  in  the  price  of 
books'  had  made  them  more  accessible  to  every  giai 
of  life.  We  may  compute  the  influence  of  the  new  in- 
vention by  considering  that  in  thirty  years,  from  1430 
to  1600,  more  than  ten  thousand  editions  of  books  and 
pamphlets  issued  from  the  preSs'. 

The  number  of  these  publications  may  be  also  takm 
as  an  index  to  the  growth  of  schools  and  other  kindied 
institutions.  It  is  true  that  as  the  monks  degenerated* 
many  of  the  old  establishments  connected  with  religions 
houses  were  involved  in  their  declension;  and  the  same, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  is  often  visible  among  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  Friars':  but  meanwhile  a  consideraUe 
compensation  had  been  made  in  every  part  of  Eniope 
by  the  founding  of  colleges  and  universities  as  well  tf 
minor  seats  of  learning.  Not  a  few  indeed  of  these  were 
planted  on  the  very  site  of  convents  which  had  been 
legally  suppressed  through  the  notorious  profligacy  of 
their  inmates.  At  the  time  when  Luther  was  engaged 
in  giving  lectures  at  Wittenberg,  as  many  as  sixtynaix 
universities  were  organized  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
sixteen  of  them  in  Germany  itself®;  and  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century  we  know  that  such  as  then  existed 
literally  swarmed  with  students^.     It  is  symptomatic  of 


tl 
a 

c 


» 


1  Ibid.  ch.  in.  §  19  ;  Miller,  ii. 
446  sq.  Tabular  or  block-printing 
was  much  older. 

*  The  price  was  immediately  di- 
minished four-fifths :  HaUam^  Ibid, 

§  147. 

^  See  the  statistics,  Tbid,  §  142. 

More  than  half  of  these  appeared 

in  Italy.   The  editions  of  the  Vulgate 


were  91.  In  England  all  the  boob 
printed  in  this  interval  amoonted 
to  141. 

*  See  above,  p.  369. 

•^  Above,  p.  371. 

^  Mohler's  Schriften,  etc,  n.  6: 
Schrockh,  xxx.  64 — 127. 

'  Before  the  plague  of  1348,  do 
less  than  thirty  thousand  stodBDii 


of  Intelligmce  and  Fiety. 

influence  exercised  by  institutions  of  this  class  that   means  o: 

■  inTariably  produced  the  chief  antagonists  of  Roman      know- 

ilutism*';  Wycliffe,  Hass,  and  others  being  numbered ■ — 

L  the  foremost  academics  of  the  age".     In  very  many, 

Otless,  no  desire  of  reformation  was  awakened  by  the 
le  exercises  of  the  schools ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
■was  further  from  the  thoughts"  of  those  wlio  in  the 
nr  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  loud  in  advo- 
ag  a  return  to  every  class  of  pagan  models  and  were 
irly  engaged  in  studying  the  cesthetica  and  philosophy 
jreece :  yet  even  there  we  must  remember  that  the 
cal  faculty  was  stimnlated  in  a  way  unknown  to 
ler  ages.     Some  at  length  were  bent  on  turning  this 

■  light  directly  to  the  Church.  The  copies  of  the 
y  Scriptures  and  the  Earlier  Fathers  were  sought  out, 
Ited,  and  in  certain  caaea  printed,  more  especially  by 
liars    like   Erasmus",   who  were   thus    unconsciously 


congregated  at  Oxford  in 
y  four  hundred  Heminariea. 
following  ia  a  portioa  of  the 
ment  made  by  H!cfaard,  arch- 
il of  Annagb,  ui  Oxford  mao, 
Irown'a  Po»dc.  u.  +73,  474; 
n  coDsequitur  grave  damnum 
loro,  in  hoc,  quod  jam  in 
Ba  [i.e.  the  scholastic  inatitu- 
[|  regni  Angliee  propter  talem 
tracttonem  a  suia  parent  ibus 
[inim  [i.e.  their  absarptiou  into 
KeDdicont  orders],  laic!  ubique 
boot  Buos  GUog  ne  mittant  eos 
Stndium,  quia  podua  eligunt 
Ikcere  cnltorea  agromm  eoa  ha- 
B  qnam  sic  in  Studiig  bob  toli- 
mittere  :  et  eio  fit  quod  nbi  in 
lo  Oxonienai  adhuu  meo  tem- 
'  drant  triginta  tnillia  Btudon- 
,  non  reperiuntur  sex  millia  his 
n ;  et  major  hujas  roinutionia 
k  aire  ocBaaio,  pnemiasa  puer- 
1  drcnioTBntio  [i,  t.  by  the 
Fi]  testjmatur:'  of.  Vaugban's 
hfe,  pp.  .11,  33  ;  and  on  the 
number  of  Btndenta  who  aecedud 
I  Prague  \a  the  time  of  Eubb, 


)e  above,  p.  431, 
«  This, 


markably  the  case  in  ihe  modei- 
uoivereity  of  Pmtb;  and  accordingly 
writerB.  like  CapeGgne  {e.g.  II.  iQg) 
always  regard  it  an  professing  '  une 
thfiologie  Equivoque  et  un  catholi- 
cisme  mixta,  osant  quelquefoia  la 
n^ation  partielle  da  I'autorit^  du 
pape.' 

"  Even  GetBOn,  while  deplorine 
the  abuses  of  the  pariod,  turned 
with  comfort  to  the  thought  that 
education  might  eventually*  uproot 
them  :  ^  A  pueris  videtur  incipienda 
Eccleaiffi  reformatio.'  Opp.  n,  109, 
ed.  Du  Pin. 


M'Crio 


JU;foTvuUU» 


"  See  above,  p.  388.  It  waa 
indued  a  characteristic  of  the  re- 
forming party,  that  they  encouraged 
learning  aud  carried  with  them  the 
chief  Bcbolars  of  the  time,  at  leaiC 
in  earlier  atagea  of  the 
(Eosooe,  Life  vf  Leo  X,  11.  103, 
104,  ed.  1S46),    Yet,  on  the  other 
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later  day.  Men  needed  little  penetration  to  discern  that 
Christianity,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  manifestations,  had 
receded  far  from  its  ideal;  and  although  by  some  these 
changes  were  explained  on  what  has  since  been  termed 
the  theory  of  development^,  another  class  of  minds*  would 
labour  to  retrace  their  steps,  in  bringing  back  the  creed 
and  ritual  of  the  Church  into  more  perfect  harmony  with 
those  of  Apostolic  times. 

The  growing  taste  for  purely  biblical  studies'  has  been 
noted  in  a  former  page.  That  taste  was  chiefly  though 
not  altogether  fostered  by  the  anti-Roman  party, — ^in  the 
Church  itself*  by  those  who  urged  the  need  of  reforma- 
tion, and  still  more  by  sectaries  who  justified  their  own 
abnormal  acts  by  combating  the  errors  ^nd  abuses  that 
had  long  been  festering  in  Christendom  at  large.  Nor 
were  the  many  absolutely  destitute  of  sacred  knowledge 


handy  we  must  remember  that  the- 
anti -reformation  school  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  learning.  For 
instance,  the  decree  which  con- 
demned Luther  as  a  heret^  was 
drawn  and  signed  by  the  elegant 
pen  of  cardinal  Sadoleti. 

^  Such,  for  instance,  was  the 
way  in  which  Gerson  reconciled 
himself  to  one  prevailing  doctrine 
of  the  age:  see  above,  p.  400,  n.  i. 

*  This  was  the  conviction  of  arch- 
bishop Hermann  of  Cologne,  among - 
others :  see  his  Simple  and  Religious 
Conmltationj  *  Epistle,'  A,  iii.  Lond. 

1547- 
3  Above,  p.  387. 

*  e.g.  by  Nicholas  de  Cl^menges 
(in  the  De  Studio  Tkeologico,  as 
above,  p.  353,  n.  9),  who,  after 
urging  the  study  of  the  Fathers  on 
the  principle  that  they  are  streams 
which  bear  us  up  directly  to  the 
fountain,  has  remarked  in  reference 
to  the  Sacred  Writings :  '  Quoniam 
in  his  quae  Divina  sunt  nihil  debe- 
mus  temere  definire,  nisi  ex  codes- 
tibus  pcsHt  QrOfCtUia  approbari;  quae 


divinitus  enuntiata  de  his,  quae  sdtii 
de  Deo  sunt  necessaria,  aut  ad  sahi- 
tem  opportuna,  si  diligenter  invef- 
tigarentur,  nos  sufficienter  instro- 
unt*  (p.  476).  Dr  Abendon,  an 
Oxford  man,  who  preached  at  the 
council  of  Constance  (1415),  ex* 
horted  the  prelates  in  particular 
to  cultivate  this  study  (Lenfant^ 
liv.  lY.  c.  36) :  and  the  reforming 
cardinal  D'Ailly,  in  like  manner, 
recommends  it  on  the  ground  that 
'ipsum  fundamentum  Ecclesis'  is 
'ipsa  Sacrse  Scripturse  Veritas*  (in 
Brown's  Fascic,  n.  510),  We  sm 
the  effect  of  the  revival  of  letten 
in  the  following  passage  of  Pico  di 
Munndola  (quoted  by  Ussher,  0pp. 
XII.  366,  ed.  Elrington) :  '  Ad  banc 
notitiam  divinorum  capessendam  te- 
teres  theologi  omnes  exhortantur. 
Huic  juniores,  Innocentius,  Joao- 
nesv  Gerson,  aliique  nonnuUi  assidiie 
monent  incumbendum  :  et  non  modo 
his  qui  ex  officio  ad  id  negotii  sani 
obnoxii,  ut  sacerdotes  et  clerici,  sed 
omnibus  cujusconque  gradus  et  or 
dinis  eztiterint.' 


of  access  to  the  oracles  of  God.     The  blow'  which   means  o 
Ireeii  aimed   at   the   vernacular    translations   of  the      rnow- 

LEDQB, 

jenth  century  had  ceased  to  operate,  or  was  at  least 

ed,  in  all  quarters.  Several,  it  is  trne,  including  the 
gifted  ecclesiastics,  looked  upon  those  versions  with  S^^^,"' 
ll-concealed  distrust',  and  some  of  the  more  acri-  ""^'"*""- 
oua  partisans  of  Eome  denounced  them  altogether': 
in  spite  of  this  occasional  resistance,  they  could 
r  "be  displaced.  In  England  numerous  copies  of  the 
liffite  Bibles'  were  long  cherished,  even  as  it  seems 
any  who  did  not  embrace  the  Lollard  doctrines ;  and 
1  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century'  translations 


•  above,  p.  33T.  To  the  in- 
I  Uiere  adduced,  in  n  6  t 
be  ndded  that  a.a  E  g1  h 
union  of  tbe  Book  of  Psalm. 
erttuD  CatiticleB  was  m  d 
1350)  bj  WiUiam  da  Sch 


I   that    I 


lotber 


d  bj  Richard  of  Hamp  1 
"^^  P'  3^3i  II-  '  ^'1  '"'b  added 
'  ooniinBQtary;  aee  P  /ac  to 
ydiffite  Bihie,  p.  v. 
rea  Genon  is  to  he  reckoned 
I  class.  He  desires  {0pp.  I. 
I.  Du  Pin)  '  prohibendam  esse 
nn  traiiBlatioitem  llbronim  aa- 
l  noatrffi  Bibltfe,  praitrtim  ex- 
faUtoia  el  hittoriia'  adilitig, 

ralJODeB  ad  hoc  plurinuu  in- 
fikcile  est.'  His  aatbority  is 
ly  tbe  antirefonnatioD  writer, 
nu,  in  the  tract,  '  An  etrptdiat 

bffen  nooi  TetiatHenti  librot 
(vmocula.'ed.  1533.  The'Or- 
,'  (above,  p.  319,  n.  7)wna  re- 
witb  jealousy  and  opposition ; 
Site's  Pref.  p.  lnv.  Orf  iSji, 
o,  for  example,  tbe  offensive 
ge  of  Knyghton  fWjoiiffc'a 
nist),  above,  p.  ^le,  n.  6. 
MiU-LoUard  aong,  printed  by 
,  it  is  said  (o  be  'unkyndl; 
knight'  to  'bikhlc  tkhe  Bibel 
d  night.' 
e  above,  p.  4 14,  and  tbe  Prt- 

tbeOxTord  edition,  p,  xxiiii. 


In   tbe   Cofililtilioiui  of  archhiehop 

Arund  1    (Johnsan,    11.    466),    the 

d  ng    nf    such    versioDS   is   pro- 

b  b  ed     under  pain  of  the  greater 

ha      b    n  formally  authoriied. 

Tb  numerous  editioDS  of  the 
r  man  and  Italian  Biblea  have 
be  n  m  ntioned  above,  p,  387  ;  cf. 
B  kj  ghftin,  Sible  in  the  Middle 
Agts,  pp.6oBq.  Attempts  were  made, 
however,  to  suppress  all  veroacular 
tranalatiunn.  for  instance,  by  the 
archbp.  of  Mayence  in  T486  (qaoted 
in  Gieseler,  v.  |  146,  n.  14).  In 
Spain  the  lovers  of  the  Sacred  Books 
evaded  the  Inquisitor  by  translating 
portions  of  them  into  Castillan  verse 
(e.g.  Job,  Pealms,  Proverbs,  and 
the  Life  of  Christ,  drawn  from  the 
Evangelists) :  A,  de  Castro,  iSpani'<& 
Proteitanli,  p.  Ixii.,  I^nd.  1851.  On 
tbe  importance  attached  to  the  ver- 
nacular dialects  and  to  the  general 
diSusioD  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
Waldenses,  sea  Neander,  Is.  565. 
The  price  of  the  Sacred  Books,  how- 
ever, woulJ  ho  long  a  serious  bar 
to  their  progress  in  the  lower  orders 
ofaooiety.  Thus  acopy  of  Wyeliffe'a 
Bible,  at  the  beginning  of  (he  T5th 
century,  coat  four  marka  and  forty 
pence  {  =  £j,  i6>.  id.  of  present  mo. 
ney) :  Blunt's  SkelrA  of  the  Sefarma- 
tioa,  p.  6g,  6th  edit. 

QQ 
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xsow-     Germany  and  northern  Italy,  and  some  in  Spain  itself. 

; We  should  remember  also  that  a  larger  fraction  of 

^^^¥^  the  whole  community  were  educated  at  this  period,  having 
learned  to  write'  as  well  as  read.  The  operatiou  of  ibe 
Cmsades  had  proved  moat  favourable  to  the  groivth  of 
civil  liberty:  they  had  relaxed  the  trammels  of  the  feudal 
system'.  Artisans  and  traders  had  sprung  up  on  eveij 
side,  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  supplying  the  prolific 
germ  of  the  important  middle-class,  were  far  more  nu- 
merous than  in  all  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.  Amid 
the  humblest  order  of  society,  the  peasants,  where  the 
bulk  appear  to  have  continued  in  a  state  of  villenage, 
some  scanty  tokens  of  amelioration  and  refinement'  were 
discernible.  The  powers  of  thought  had  been  more  com- 
monly aroused,  and  as  the  natural  effect  of  such  awakening 
the  masses  had  grown  conscious  of  their  own  importance. 
They  were  often  most  impatient  of  the  yoke  which  both 
in  secular  and  sacred  matters  goaded  them  at  every  point 
and  bowed  them  to  the  earth.  The  strength  of  such  ixa- 
victions  was  peculiarly  betrayed  in  all  the  fourteentii 
century,  when  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  rapid  growtt  of 
self-assertion,  breaking  out  into  political  discontent'. 
ooifrbetia  Besidcs   the  other  tracts   and   ballads   that  were  ci^ 

(nrt^^»!"'  fS"^^^*^  *"'*''  *^'^  gra-tifying  of  these  intellectual  wants,  then 
was  a  constant  issue  of  'religious'  publications.  Tha 
in  England  a  vernacular  book  of  devotion  for  the  lai^ 
was  furnished  by  '  The  Prymer'.'     The  authors  or  tram- 


ob-i. 


I   See  E 


ler.  of  Europe,  Pt.  I. 
.    Stephen,     On    the 


Huiary  uf  Fraii   . 

^  BitUyry  of  EnglaTul  and  FraTwt 
wider  the  Sau3e  of  Lanciultr,  p.  lo. 

*  e.g.  in  England,  ss  early  ma 
117;,  It  was  foand  oeceesary  to 
tepnws  a  number  of  bslliida  snd 
otlier  pieres  tending  '  tu  cause  dis- 


cord betwiit  ting  and  people'  {Wir 
ton,  Eii/l-  Foeliy,  i,  45,  ed.  184)); 
and  in  the  time  of  W; cliBb  ui 
aubaeqiientl;  (see  abore,  p.  4it,l> 
3)  the  spirit  of  disaSeatlon  Ami 
itself  in  tha  most  violent  fomu  (d 
the  Preface  to  a  Poem  On  He  tM 
of  Eda.  II.,  ed.  Pen^  SocletJ,  N* 


q-)- 

I,  with  a  prelimiDU;  M* 


.,  pp.  1 


>20]  Staie  of  Intelligence  and  Piety. 

■s  of  religioaa  poetrj'  were  also  very  numerous,  choos-  i 
for  example,  as  their  sutject,  an  affecting  passage 
le  life  or  suffei-ings  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  expounding  - 
ms  or  Canticles,  or  not  un frequently  embellishing  the 
ion  of  some  primitive  or  mediieval  saint,  A  deep 
■ession  must  have  also  been  produced  by  tracts  like 
3  contained  in  Wycliffe's  'Pauper  Kusticus'  or  'Poor 
if,'  which  were  now  disseminated  far  and  wide  in 
lish,  with  the  hope  of  leading  'simple  men  and  women 
3od  will  the  right  way  to  heaven'.'  The  same  idea 
extensively  adopted  on  the  Continent,  especially",  as 
ould  seem,  by  the  new  order  in  which  Thomas  & 
pis  had  been  reared.    Indeed  the  unexampled  popu- 


QUt  and  an  Appendix  of  aoma 
varnaouUr  forun  of  prayer, 
»ioQ,  4c.,  in  Vol.  n.  of  Mas- 
^tm^uiaatta-Rituaiia,  The  con- 
are ;  the  Matins,  and  Hours 
'  Iiwiy  ;   tbe   Evensong  ;    the 


the  fonr  oardioal  virtues,  tlie  ireven 
Bacramenta,  the  seven  gifta  of  the 
Holy    Ghost,    the    aevan   works   □[ 


le;   the 


[  the  germ  of  the  English 
r  now  in  use);  the  Flocsbo, 
iriga  {the  Office  of  tbe  Dead); 
nunBodatiooa  ;  the  Paitr  noi- 
^a  Ave  Maria ;  the  Creed ; 
a  Commandmenta ;  the  Seven 
SiDS.  See  the  Contents  of 
lopiea  of  'the  Prjmer,'  ih.  pp. 
i  Proctor,  Bitt.  of  the  Prayer- 
pp.  II  sq. 

le  Cambridjia  University  Li- 
ia  rich  in  thia  kind  of  lltera- 
A  remarkable  inatance  occuis 

Dd.  I.  1,8  7,  eiitatled  'Me- 
I  Credentium,'  which  is  aatd 

wretea  in  engliach  tonge  for 
lay]  men,  that  nought  undsr- 
alyn  tafmnch,  and  is  drawn 
holi  writte  and  of  holy  doe- 
torn  thia  tjme.'  It  contains 
lunt  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
le  giving  of  the  law,  expo  ■ 
of  the  Ten  Commandmonta, 
en  deadly  aina,  penance,  tran- 
itiation,   the  Lord's   prayer, 


1  Paaima;  the       Vaughan's    Wydige,    p.    S33, 


*  See  Delprat  (aa  above,  p.  374, 
n,  1),  pp.  graS  sq.  The  Mendioanta 
opposed  this  practice  of  the  'Com- 
mon-Life Brothers,'  afGnning  'qnod 
laici  Hbros  Tsatonicalea  habere  nou 
deberent,  st  aermonea  non  nisi  ad 
popuhim  in  ecotesia  fieri  deberent." 
Tlie  ohronicler,  John  Busch,  in  hia 
Be  T^onaatione  Monaalerlarum  (as 
above,  p.  j6y,  n,  7),  n.  y^S  sq-r 
did  not  justify  the  translation  of 
the  'Canon'  (of  the  Mass],  and  of 
books  which  hs  thought  'altoa  et 
divinos;'  yet  he  adda,  '  libros  mo- 
rales de  vitiia  et  virtntjbus,  de  In- 
carnatione,  YilA,  et  Pauione  Ghristi, 


martyrio  sanctorum    Apoitoli 
etc-',  homiliaa  quoque    et   Bem 
Sanctorum,  ad  emendationem 
monuD  disciplinam,  infami  time 
patriieque    ■cmleatia  sraoreni    provi 
cantes,    habere    et    quotidie   legei 
funcfM  doeiia  tt  iadoctU  utHiasimui 
est.' 

GG2 


it£0, 


452 
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'   laritj  of  his  own  treatise  'On  the  Imitation  of  Chrii 
will  fumiali  a  delightful  proof  that  thousands  of  his  fellon 

'  men  could  find  a  pleasure  in  his  simple  and  soul-stirring  I 
maxims, — maxims  which,  in  spite  of  their  asceticism,  a 
ever  animated  by  the  breath  of  genuine  Christianity. 
The  sermons  preached  at  church  on  Sundays  and  aj 
days  must  have  varied  with  the  piety  and  knowledge! 
the  curate  or  the  friar  who  supplied  his  place.     In  Engl 
many  of  them  in  the  fourteenth   century  were  metria 
consisting,  aa  a  general  rule,  of  paraphrases  on  the  Go^ 
throughout  the  year,  enforced  by  anecdotes  or  stories  whi 
the  preacher  borrowed  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  1 
from  Legends,  and  from  other  sources.    Some  of  these  pio- 1 
ductions  are  both  simple  and  pathetic ;  but  the  great  major 
are  pointless,  cold,  and  nearly  always  full  of  puerilities, 
we  may  judge  from  the  severe  remarks  of  Gerson'  in  u 


Pt.  1 


'  ThuB  : 


IVH,  p.  374,  n.  3.  ThiB  work 
lo  havB  gone  through  180O 
;  Hallara'a  Liter,  of  Europe, 
IT.  g  63- 


Constanci,   li». 


the 


B    of    B 


poetry  above  mentioned  (p. +5i,n.G), 
there  is  a  long  series  of  metrical  aer- 
mons  belonging  to  this  closB  (pp.^S — 
401).  Tbey  proceed,  with  two  excep- 
tiane,  in  the  usual  course  from  Advent 
ODwards.  Maoj  other  copies  exist ; 
e.  Jf.  one  in  the  aDjne  repository,  Gg. 
V.  3 1,  and  a  third  !□  the  Ashinoleaa 
collection,  No.  41.  Such  alsn  halt 
been  the  Onaulitm  <ed.  OiOD.  igji), 

metre  without  alliteiation  (early  in 
the  13th  century) ;  cf.  White's  Pref. 
pp.  Lex.,  lui,  A  BerieB  of  £xpo- 
sitionH  of  the  Dominical  Gospela,  in 
Romance,  is  preserred  in  the  Camh. 
Uni».  MS,  Gg.  I.  1.,  fol.  135—261 : 
their  author  was  Rotiert  de  Gret- 
ham.  For  BpecimenB  of  the  English 
prou  aermona  in  the  following  cen- 
tui7,  Be«  the  LPier  Fativalis  printed 
by  Caxtoa. 
^  Lenfant,   Hill,  da   Condh    da 


adds, 


I    then 


rarity  than  to  hear  'good 
preaching.'  '  Seeds  of  arror, 
cotitioUBB,  'are  Bcatterod 
and  the  people  are  fed  witli 
tinent  and  frivclouH  talea.'  K...., 
Ulveratone  (above,  p.  354,  n.  ij 
like  manner  expressea  a  hope,  tW 
when  aboaeg  had  been  biken  am; 
the  pontiff  would  prcftch  the  Goapfl 
himself,  and  would  depute  aoiuri 
priiachera  to  oJl  parts  of  Obriitai- 
dnin :  Ihid.  c.  g.  The  langutftt^ 
John  of  Trittenheim,  immedialdr 
before  the  Rtfommtion  (ciro.  1485!, 
evinced  that  this  Lope  had  not  boa 
realized.  After  Bpeakinff  of  lit 
secularity  and  vices  ofuie  clogj 
generally,  he  adds,  '  Romans  fiogB 
Hcribere  vel  loqui  ueaoiDDt,  vii  i> 
vulgari  exponere  EvangBlia  dit 
oerunt.  Quantaa  errores,  fabolajd 
hereaea  in  Eoclesia  pnedicanda  [» 
pulia  enuncient,  quia  niai  experia 
cr»dere  posset!'  Ingttt.  vita  taa- 
dotalU,  a,  4  ;  Oi^.  Mogunt.  160,1, 
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LOQ  before  the  Council  of  Rhcims  in  1408,  the  office  conanp- 
reacliing  waa  now  generally  disparaged ;  bishops  having  ABngEs. 
»8t  eveiywhere  abandoned  it  to  their  sfipendiaries  or 
he  Tagraut  friars.  In  tlie  age  anterior  to  the  Re- 
lation it  was  often  made  a  subject  of  complaint',  that 
chera  spent  their  strength  on  empty  subtleties,  or  even 
Jarded  their  discourses  with  citations  from  the  pagan 
ora  rather  than  the  Word  of  God.  A  better  class 
ed  always  existed,  such  as  we  have  sketched'  in  Ger- 
y  and  Bohemia,  bat  the  evidence  compels  us  to  infer 
members  of  it  were  comparatively  few'. 

The  observations  made  already  on  the  ritual  and  the  ^^'^ 
imental  system'  of  the  Church  apply  still  further  to 
present  period.  Much  as  individual  writers'  called  in 
ition  the  scholastic  arguments  on  which  that  system 
reposed,  and  much  as  others  might  protest*  against 
notion  that  a  sacrameut  can  operate  mechanically,  or 
mat  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  it  la  plain 


lee  tbe  tut  reference,  and  i>tl]er 
lea  in  Qieseler,  v.  g  146,  notes 
A  like  charge  haA  been 
'bt  Bgiiinst  tlie  preachers  of  an 
r  dftto  b;  NiutiuUs  de  C\6- 
ta,  Sn'haa  Dt  ttudio  Theolog. 


I   their 


'■  353. 


stellectum  utcunqae  acuset, 
tamen  igne  Biiccendunt  bQcc- 
nuUo  alimento  pascunt,  sed 
ora,  tonwntem,  aridutu  relin- 
l:'p.470.  Mnay  0!  the  Sti-moiies 
mport,  the  Sermonel  de  Saaetil, 
krmenei  Qaadrageiimalei,  etc. 
te  period  amply  juBtif;  tUia 
Wit.  Immediately  before  the 
of  Luther  Mverol  mendicants 


oF  preaching,  e.)/,  Geiler  of 
tnberg,  Menut,  a  Franciecan 
lis,  Gabriel  of  Barietta,  a  Nea- 
■ee,  espeoinlly,  '  Der  Predi- 
ier  Maillard,'  by  C.  Schmidt, 
le  Ztittchri/t  fir  dit  hitlor. 
05»a,iBs6,pp.489— 541.  Some 


wsB  thonght  tc 

able  durinK  the  Eaater  fegtival,  wL 

according  to  3,  prevalent  custom, 

roughest  jeala  were   tolerated  e 

in  the  pulpit,  to  e 

called  the  Esster  Uugh, 

'  See  above,  pp.  381  8q.  and  pp. 

allows  that  many 
'made   the  batiia 

and  tliat  they  '  did  not  apeak  of  the 
pace  of  JeauB  Cbrirt  aa  they  ought 
to  have  done.'  Quoted  in  De  Felice, 
MiM.  of  Che  FnteOantt  of  Prante, 
Introd.  p.  Kvii.    Loud,  1S53- 

'  Pp-  3'3— 3^7- 

'  e.g.  Durand  de  S.  Pooreain 
(above,  p.  37B,  n.  1),  Wyehffe,  Trir 
o/o^iu,  lib.  IV.  c  T  sq- 

'  e.g.  John  Woaaal  (Luther's  pro- 
totype), in  Ullniann'a  Life  of  him 
(Hamb.  1S34),  pp.  31J,  313. 


4S4  Stede  of  Intelligence  and  Piety.       [A.6?n 

that  Western  Cliristendom'  had,  generally  Bpeaking, 
quieaced  in  the  concluaiona  of  the  earlier  Sclioolmen 
"  in  other  words,  adopted  the  positions  that  were  fixed  and 
stereotyped  hereafter  by  the  council  of  Trent".  AhnoH 
the  only  symptom  of  resistance,  on  the  part  of  those  ^ft 
held  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Church,  related  to  ooifc 
mnnion  in  both  kinds ;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  council 
of  Constance'  strenuously  adhered  to  the  prevailing  usage, 
and  at  length,  when  some  apparent  relaxation  had  beai 
made  at  Basle,  the  non-necessity  of  such  communion  (oi 
the  doctrine  of  'concomitance')  was  quite  as  etrongly  re- 
affirmed. 

The  worship  of  the  Virgin,  which  had  been  developed 
in  preceding  centuries  to  an  appalling  height,  was  carried 
even  higher  by  the  sensnous  and  impassioned  writers  of 
the  present.  She  was  invoked,  not  only  as  the  queen 
heaven,  our  advocate,  our  mediatrix,  and  in  some  def 
the  moving  cause  of  oar  redemption*,  but  as  the  all-poi 
ful,  the  single,  and  the  all -prevailing  intercessor'^      ~ 


■  The  Eastern  Church  (of.  above, 
p.  ilj,  D.  9)  hml  also  manifeBted 
a  diapoaitioQ  to  accept  the  Western 
-view,   at   least  the  representatives 


Florence 


nitted   I 
[,  1054  ai 


^  Hence  the  phrase  'sohnlastl- 
comm  doctrina'  in  ths  Eaglish  Ar- 
ticles of  I5«  =  'doctr:Qa  Romftnen- 
BJum'  in  the  Articlea  of  1561 :  see 
Hardwick's  Hi*l.  of  the  Artldti, 
PP-  304.  305.  ind  "lit. 

'  See  above,  p.  438.  A  treatise 
was  oomposed  in  the  name  ofthe 
council  bj  Maurice  of  Prague  (Len- 


,i9>- 


a  which  the 


chief  weight  of  the 
mads  to  rest  on  the  authority  ••! 
ajDode.  The  populace  were  easily 
recunciled  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Cup,  eapeiually  when  atories  of 
'hleoding  hosts'  were  circulated 
iifresh  ;  see  Gieselar,  V,  g  145,  n.  9, 


where  Nicholas  Cusanui  (■4;iVH 
papal  legate,   denounces  Uie  t 

cators    of  this    'miracle'  for' 

profaneness  and  cupidity.  In  te 
MS.  volume  referred  to  above  |^ 
451,  n.  6)  there  is  a  story  of  H 
abbot  who  argued  that  'the  M 
in  the  awter  is  not  kyndelidie  [u- 
turalij]  Goddia  body  but  a  t«UH 
thereof  (p.  5^1).  He  is  oanfnl«d 
by  a  miracle,  in  which  app«>nd 
'  in  the  awter  a  child  lining  Wan 
the  prest,'  &c, 

*  These  expresaiona  were  umJ 
even  hj  .Tohn  Hubs,  in  1414;  (H 
Lenfant,  Coacile  dti  Coatl.  ir.  I 
0.  *:. 

'  Inataooes   occur,    not  only  il 
poets  like  Chaucer,  whose  Pritrt  4 
JVoitrt  Dmne  contains  the  line  'At 
mighty  and  all  merciabla   quMi 
but  also  in  the  MariaU  of  an  Ital 
Franciscan,  Bamardinus  de  E 
on  whose  worka  see  Wharton's  j 


low,  the  scholar  and  the  peaaant,  generally  esteemed 
A-ve  Maria'  as  equivalent  to  a  'Pater  Noster".  It 
therefore  eaay  to  predict  that  the  hostility'  evoked 
fforta  which  had  long  been  seeking  to  exact  belief 
e  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  had  grown 
Er  every  day. 
.Ithough  the  spread  of  scholarships  had  frequently  ex- 


to  Care,   ad  an.   [480.    Ona 

{Part.    in.   Serino  11, )  will 

'  A  Cempora  qno  virgo  Mitria 

I    in     Qtero     Verbuiu    Dei, 

a    ut    no    dicBin    junsdic- 

sen  auotoritKtem  obtinuit  in 

SinribuB    Siuicd    processioue 

r&U,    ita   at   nnlta    crealara 

a  Dto  obtineat  gratiam  vel 

niii  Kcandum  Iptiii*  pi(f 

diiptiuaHonmi,'     'lohertbe 

at  beheld  the  Mother  and  the 

trix,  the  loving  parent  and  the 

i  interoeBaor,  euger  Ca  bless  oi 

J  ait-potaaftd  to  sare.'    Baok- 

n,  P-  15=- 

te  elamplea  in  Gieaeler,  g  (4;, 
It  ii  punful  to  observe  an 
■hop  of  Canterbur;  (Sadburj') 
Eng  hia  clargj  (1377)  to  snp- 
I  in-ano  breath  ('deTotissiniB 
It')  God,  His  Mother,  and  the 
.:  Wilkins,  m.  111.  Twonew 
ill  were  instituted  at  the  same 
■37^1  ijBg)  in  honour  of  the 
I,  the  former  oalled  Ft»um 
rUationii,  the  latter,  Falum 
demit.  Another  indioation  of 
ndneBB  with  which  the  worehip 
I  Virgin  was  nov  practised  is 
ed  by  the  currency  of  the  fable 
ting  B  miraculouB  transfer  of 
<Dae  from  Palestine  to  Loretto : 
eaeler,  v.  §  i+5,  »■  'i- 
M  above,  p.  Jig.  The  vrav 
ich  the  credit  ot  St  Bernard 
iar  writers  was  now  aaved  ia 
ted  by  the  fallowing  extract 
Gabriel  Biel,  the  schoolman 
torium,  lib.  m,  distinct,  lu, 
,  I.  art.  a}:  '  Aucturitae  Eo- 
major  eat  anctoritate  cujus- 
g  ^cti,  taltem  post  canoni- 


cos  SoriptofBB,...  Nee  propter  boo 
culpandus  est  D.  Bemhardua,  sed 
nee  S.  Thomas,  S.  BonaventnrB,  cie- 
terique  Doctoree  cnm  magno  moder- 
amine  opposita  opinantss,  quoniam 
eoriim  leiapore  hoc  licvit,  quoniam 
nulla  determlnatio  vel  Concilii  rel 
Apootolice  sedis  facta  fnit.'  The 
oonciliar  authority  to  which  he  al- 
that  of  the  synod  of  Baale 


i 


(Man 


;    yet  e 


a  the 


quarrels  of  the  council  and  Uie  pope, 
was  not  regarded  as  a  fimtl  settle- 
m  t  f  th  q  tion.  The  Domi- 
can  1 11  protested,  and  went  so 
f  as  to  harg  the  adrooatea  of 
th  ntm  ul  te  conception  of  the 
V  gin  with  th  name  of  heretics 
see  bull  f  -Mitus  IV.  (hSj)  ic 
th   C  I>  w  (AHrauoi/aniH  Con- 


B  Thus  ( 


mg  81 


erson  preached  a 
at  ConsUnoe  on  t 
jf  St  Bridget  [cf.  aboyi^ 


p.  3.^1,  B.  5,  and  Lenfant,  Ut. 
0.  70),  The  title  is  De  Probaliom 
SpirUatiM  (0pp.  i.  37  aq.).  Jaco- 
beUuB,  rba  Eussile  (Lenfant,  Us 
II.  c.  73J,  disparages  without  at 
Biilutely  rejecting  eome  of  tbe  Lt 
genda ;  for  instance,  that  of  S 
Catharine  of  Aleiandria.  Gobe- 
linua  Persona  (circ  1410),  and  after 
him  Nicholas  Cloppor  (1471),  were 
still  more  sceptical  reajiecting  her, 
■Jtbougb  her  name  in  some  phicea 
was  admitted  into  the  'Canon  of 
the  Mass.'  See  An  HUiorUal  /n- 
qviry  respecting  her,  by  the  present 
writer,  among  the  Publicatious  of 
the  Cambridge  AnUquarian  Society 

(■«»«■ 


cited  men  to  criticize  the  older  Legends,  and  on  more  than 


one  occasion  to  dispute  the  title  even  of  the  favourite  amB 
iiio/i'u  of  Christendom,  their  worship,  generally    speaking,  hid 
continued  as  before.    They  occupied  the  place  of  tuteln 
divinities',  however  much  the  holier  class    of  Christii 
shrunk  from  their  complete  association  on  a  level  with 
King  of  saints  Himself.    It  was  indeed  a  grosa  exaggeratij 
of  the  reverence  paid  to  them  in  earliei-  times  that 
the  zeal  of  Wycliffe'.     Not  content  with  placing  them 
a  subordinate  position,  he  impugned  the  custom  of 
8er\'iDg  special  festivals  in  honour  of  the  sainta :  but  few 
if  any  members  of  the  Church  were  now  disposed  to  folloir 
hia  example. 

m  Tiiia  repugnance  may  Lave  been  increased  in  him 

•muf     witnessing  the  multiplicity  of  sueh  observances;  for  Hi 
remarkable  that  in  the  present  period  indications  of  a 
to  simplify  the  public  ritual  frequently  occur  and  are  I*-' 
trayed  by  earnest  men  of  very  different  schools  of  thought 
They  felt   that   true  devotion  ran  the   risk  of  being 
focated',  and  the  memory  of  Christ  Himself  obscured, 


'  Gbtboq  admita  (0pp.  III.  547) 
that  sume  Chrietiaiis  wbom  he 
terms  'eimpletone'  worshipped  tha 
TBiy  im&gBB  of  the  Bainta,  but  he 
excuses  this  unpiety  □□  the  ground 
of  their  invincible  iguarance,  ur 
because  the;  intend  to  do  what 
the  Ohurch  doee  in  the  honuur  she 
beataws  on  imagea.  Hubs,  though 
censuring  such  worship,  did  not 
object  to  certain  markB  of  out- 
ward reverence  ('Ucet  poaeint  ho- 
mioea  genua  flecteru,  orare,  offerre, 
candel^  ponere,'  etc.) :  0pp.  11.  343. 

'  Triatogas,  Ub.  m.  0.  30.  Tha 
'refbnniDg'  part;  at  CunBtaaoe  (in- 
cluding T>'  *  'I'y  and  Geracn)  were 
in  favour  of  aboiiahing  all  feativala 
■not  instituted  by  the  old  law  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Fathers,  especi- 
ally the  inferior  holj-daye,'  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  generally  de- 
voted to    drunkenaijBs    and    every 


Bpeoies  of  excess  :  liunfant,  liv, ' 
c.  6j.     a  oatalogue    of  the  T 
which  were  rigorously  ohaerTi 
the   Church  of   Eng-land  in 
will  be  found  in  Wilkins,  1 
(ef.  Johnaon'a  Notea,  IL  336, 
429).      The   first    in     order    ■ 
Lord's  Day  ('ab  hon  diei 
vespurtina   iiiohoaniiuin,    nc 
horam  ipaam  prasveniendam, 
daice   professionia  participea 
mur').    The  festival  of  Tiinity  ai 
day,  or  at  least  ita  universal  obM^'fl 
of  Whitaund 


ed.  Morriaon,  p.  1 

'  See  the  remarkable  extnuit  fa 
Jacobus  de  Faradiao,  a  CuthndH   I 
(d.   1455)  in  Gieseler,  %   145,  p.  i, 
and  the  whole  of  another  of  hia  Uvf 
tiees,   Ite   Seplem  Statibiu  EccUiiit. 
in   Brown's   Fatcic, 


iinplexity  of  rites  that  were  too  often  altogetter  un- 
lligible  to  their  flocks.  These  rites  they  also  felt  were 
brated  only  for  filthy  lucre  by  a  multitude  of  hypo- 
cal  and  sacrilegious  priests*.  The  mind  of  Western 
istendom  had  tlius  been  predisposed  for  the  arenging 
treak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  shewed  its  ve- 
ence  in  nothing  so  distinctly  as  in  the  abolishing  of 
■k  and  dumb  ceremonies,' — prelates  not  nncommonly 
aded  in  the  number. 

But  a  darker  blot,  and  one  that  was  almost  ingrained  f 
the  constitution  of  the  Mediteval  Church,  is  found 
he  prevailing  theory  of  penance.  At  the  basis  of  it 
the  thought,  that,  notwithstanding  the  forgiveness  of 
,  a  heavy  debt  is  still  remaining  to  be  paid  by  the 
ader  as  a  precondition  to  his  ultimate  acceptance  with 
Lord.  The  liquidation  of  this  debt,  according  to  the 
oolmen,  is  advanced  not  only  by  the  self-denial  and 
personal  afflictions  of  tlie  sinner,  bat  on  his  removal 
ce  may  be  facilitated  more  and  more  through  various 


^ 
4 


nme  point  ifl  urged  bj  ^t^icho- 
ie  Ciimaagee  m  bis  lie  nonui 
ritatibtit  Hon  intiiiitendia  (Opp, 
t43aq.,  ed.  Ljdiua).  Matthias 
■now  in  like  manner,  in  the  He 
iMunt  <f  Motiaclwrinii  abomi- 
mt  {aa  above,  p.  418,  n.  t),  0. 
■amplained  as  follows  -  '  Multi- 
ta  mint  ad  htec  mandata  et  ce- 
infinilw,   et  ut 


I  magt 


i   diatrif 


iret  do- 


nnlur.'  The  gentler  iDflumce 
le  'Friends  of  God'  (above,  p. 
WH  tending  to  the  anme  reanlt. 
1  the  papal  champion  (cf .  ahove, 
19,  n.  7),  AlvaruB  PeUgiuB,  De 
1C(H  Eccltiia)  lib.  il.  c.  s,  ia 
id  to  acknowledge  :  '  Nostra  au- 
Ecalesia  plana  et  lupa-plena  est 
ibns,  miBBiH.  et  aacrihoiiB,' 
[.  jf.  AlvaruH  Pelagiua,  bb  in  the 


previous  note;  'Tot  enim  hodie 
dicuatur  miasfe  qiiaBi  qusatuaris, 
Tel  conBuetudinariBe,  Tel  ad  compla- 
cantiatc,  Tel  ad  sclera  cooperienda, 
vel  propriam  justification  em,  qaod 
apnd  popnlum  vel  cUrnm  sacro- 
Banotum  Corpus  Domini  jam  vilsa- 
cit.^  An-d  Jaeobufl  de  ParadiBO  (in 
Brown,  H.  no),  after  inveigbing 
agaitiBt  &  number  of  euperstitiunu, 
adds,  '  Altaria  aut  ecclesjas  in  con- 
yenticuliB  locorum,  rub  tpe  miTtum^ 
iomw  aut  tacTorum  irigentei  pmjiler 
(ui;pn»  gumtunt.'  The  concluaion 
of  the  paragraph  is  very  Htribing: 
'  £t  quia  omnia  eiiarrare  ac  enume- 
rara  Bufficittt,  quibus  Ecolesia  ina- 
dnrnij  tamporibiu  cernitur  defoi^ 
mata  T  Futauiuane  hiec  omnia  ali- 
quanda  poaae  n/ennori !'  cf.  the 
obserTatioDB  Cortcfminff  the  Serviiie 
of  the   Church  and   Of  Ccremoairn, 

Cased    to    tbe   Enyhah    Prayer- 
A. 


458  State  oflnteUiffmce  tmd  I^ety.       [JuSilSNH 

coianp-    acts  of  piety  which  others  undertake  in  his  behalf,  AmoBdl 
TIONSAND  -       ,1.  ,   .  ,      ,  ,     -  .        ^H 

■*"P^"s,     the  more  mtelJigeut"  it  was   asserted    that    relief  18  onM 

possible  to  those  who  have  already  manifested  true  riV 

pentance  and  are  truly  justified  before  their  death.    ThH 

soul  which  has  not  in  the  present  life  been  made  a  sjsbm 

ject  of  this  holy  change  will  pass  immediately  into  tfan 

prisons  of  the  lost,  where  it  can  profit  neither  by  its  owfl 

compunction  nor  the  sufi'rages  of  other  men.     But  in  the  ' 

popular  discourses  of  the  age  we  look   in  vain  for  such 

discrimination   in   the  handling  of  these  awful  subjects;   i 

penance   is   too   generally  confounded    with     repentanau 

while  the  commutation  and  vicarious  fulfilment  of  it  U 

at  least  assumed  to  be  available  for  all,  liowever  hardene 

or  corrupt,  and  whether  numbered  with  the  living  or  tt 

dead'. 

^KrtfcPtew  X  penance  was  awarded  either  publicly  in  case  of  ft 

grant  and  notorious  sin,  or  privately  in  the  confe 

its  nature  and  degree   depending  on  the  customs  of  t] 

diocese,  or  on  the  will  of  the  spiritual  adviser*.     But  tl 

work  of  penitence  was  prosecuted  by  the  several  class 

of  delinquents  in  a  very  different  spirit.     Some,  exces 


^  Gabriel  Bid,  Ei^oniio  Mima 
(pee  aboy8,  p.  380,  n.  3),  Leet.  LVa. 
itatee  the  qneatiou  tbus:  'Cum 
eoim  defuDcti  implere  non  possiat 
□pus,  pro  qao  dantur  indulgentiie, 
dum  iliiid  pro  em  fit  ab  niiu,  jam 
optit  alteriui  auffragniiir  eii,  ut  poa- 
fiint  conaequi  iadulgentias,  nan  mi- 
nus qiiam  id  ipgi  per  Be  opus  illud 
impleviaaont.'  So  ^  was  tbia  idea 
of  substitution  carried,  that  spme  of 
the  Franciscane  thought  every  mem- 
bsr  of  their  own  Order  safe,  expect- 
ing tbat  St  Francis  would  descend 
annaaUy  and  rescue  all  who  bad 
died  that  year  in  the  habit  of  the 
Order.  Sae  the  account  in  E  ccard, 
C'orpui  Hist,  Med.  jSii,  u.  1101. 

'  Cf.  above,  pp.  330,  331. 

^  e.g.  bl  plenary  iodulgence  is  said 
to  lie  effactual  'pro  vivis  et  defunc- 


tiE,'  and  its  conmioD  deGnittOD 
'□milium  peccatomm  et  ptsnanti 
quHH  quis  in  purgaturio  debiiret  pa 
remisaio.'  Although  the  meteil 
preacher  (Camb.  Univ.  J/SS.,  Dd. 
361)  ooDdemns  praying  fbr  Qu 


a  hell  on  the  I 


iwered. 

.    MS. 


is  '  unakUful ' 

'  Id  the  MS.  Tolome, 
quoted,  p.  515,  three  'degreai 
pananoa'  are  anumerated;  (i)  ' 
ibm  the  busachop  in  the  beg^nni 
of  Lentone,  in  the  cathedral  cbirA 
{2]  ^  dryujng  about  the  sinaer,  abi 
the  chirche  or  market,  or  other  1 
grimage,  with  tapres  and  caudal 
Ac,  (3)  'befom  the  prest  wbailn 
man  schryueth  him  of  big  synne  ■ 
taketh  hia  penaunce  therfor.' 


the  most    liarah    requirements   of  the   Church, 
■oured  to  allay  the  cooaciouaneaa  of  guilt  by 
iod3  of  aelf-torture,  stimulated"  now,  as  heretofore,  by 
'ehensiona,  that  the  end  of  all    things  was  at    hand, 
icularly  by  the  frequent  wars,  by  famine,  pestilence, 
ither   national  calamities,  and  by  the  desolating  iu- 
B  of  the  Turk.     By  none  had  this  conception  of  the 
tential  discipline  been  carried  to  so  terrible  a  length 
y  the  '  Flagellants','  who,  although  eventually  excluded 
I  the  Church,  were  faithful  to  its  real  principles,  and 
Espect  of  their  unnatural  austerity,  had  won  the  ad- 
ition'  botli  of  scholars  and  the  more  enthusiastic  of 
crowd.     The   gloom,   however,  which  had  been  dif-^*^S?^ 
i  in  every  quarter  by  the  rigorous  theory  of  penance 

now  dissipated,  partly  through   the  wider  spread  of 
ivledge,  partly  by  a  wish   to  substitute  less  onerous 
la  of  'satisfaction'  for  the  discipline  exacted  in 
Ent  canons  of  the  Church,     A  favourite  remedy  was 

of  vowing   pilgrimages    to  the  shrine  of  some  pre- 
lent  or  wonder-working   saint.     The  crowd  of  devo- 

that  travelled   to  and  fro  on  errands  of  this  nature 

prodigiously'  enlarged;  while  it  is  obvious  that  the 


I 


(aerike,  Sinhm-geick.  I.  Sio, 
Jit.    A  more  bealthy  funa  of 

had  shewn  itself  in  oltters  of 
eriod,  many  of  both  seiea  and 
I  rankfi  devciUng  M  leaet  an 
evety  d&y  '  eummam  humaDo 
i  impeiLBiiin  beneScium,  Christi 
an  em,  meditari  ac  rapatere,  u{ 
e,  Deo  grati,  mala  muadi  fe- 
Mtieutius  et  virtutis  uperentur 
».'  Sea  Neander,  II.  p.  595. 
eo  above,  p.  40I;  Gieaeler,  iii, 
n.  II ;  and  rv.  §  113:  Milman, 

Chrutianiti/,  IV.  pp.  396,  397. 

oatbraaks  of  Uiis  religiooB 
iry  oeciHTod;  in  116a,  when 
"  rinu„ 
Perugia;  and 
lllowitig  years,  oa  the  Lreaking 
rthe  'Black  Death  ;'  the  prac- 


tice lasted  into  the  15th  centuiy, 
until  it  was  disapproved  by  tba 
Counoil  of  CiHiatance. 

'  On  the  reasons  which  influenced 
the  conncil  of  Cuustaace  to  deal 
gently  with  thia  sect,  see  Lenfant, 
Uv.  V.  c.  50 — 55.  It  found  a  palrou 
in  the  Spanish  worthy  Vin. 
Ferrer  (above,  p.  3+3,  n.  13). 

°  e.g.  Che  nuinber  of  royal  lioences 
grant^l  in  the  firat  seven  months  of 
1445,  to  authorize  the  ezportalioa 
of  English  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
St  lago  of  Compostella  ii 
[cf.  above,  p.  115,  n.  3)  was  2100: 
see  the  statistioa  in  Turner,  MiddU 
Ayet,  IIL  138,  □.  ]8.  Of  domestic 
pilgrimages  which  stood  in  high  re- 
pute in  all  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
most  popular  was  that  to  Beoket's 


TPtety,        [a. 

OORBUP-    Yeara   of  Jutilee',  aa  oft  aa  they  revolved,  would 
ABDSEB.     alive  the  puhlic  prepoaseaaions  by  attracting  an  enthuaiastii 
stream  of  pilgrims  out  of  all  the  countries  of  the  west  to 
worship  at  the  '  torn!)  of  the  Apoatlea.' 
ii„,«,);.  One  of  the  chief  baits  by  which  the  multitude 

captivated  at  this  period  was  the  grant  of  fresh  indi 
gencea  (remission  of  unfinished  penance).  But  these 
could  also  he  procured  in  other  instances  by  money- 
ments,  and  without  submitting  to  the  dangers  and  discor** 
forts  of  a  lengthened  tour.  The  'pardoner*'  had  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  become  a  recognized 
official  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  aa  audi  he  introduced 
himself  at  eveiy  turn  among  the  numerous  chapmen  of  tbe 
age.  The  merit  of  his  wares  may  have  been  sometimes 
questioned',  while  the  purchaser  had  no  explicit  wamintof 


Bhrine  at  Canterbury,  to  Winifritli's 
Well,  and  to  the  image  of  Our  Lady 
of  Wal^iiigliftiii.  Od  the  aantioent 
multitudes  resarted  to  Loretto,  Kin- 
Biedela,  the  Seamleag  Coat  of  Tr^Tea, 
4c.  &c 

^  Cf.  atove,  p.  3ji.  Clement,  in 
tm,  had  fixed  the  recurrence  of 
Iha  Juhilee  at  Clie  end  of  fifty  jeara 
(eeo  tbe  EtlTavaganlti  Comuinnei, 
lib,  V.  tit.  g,  c.  i),  esteeming;  it  nil 
act  of  amDBaty  to  all  who  were  '  vere 
ptEuitiaitee  el  coafeasi,'  Orban  VI., 
boneFcr.  in  13B9,  shorteni^d  the 
period  to  thurty-threa  years ;  but 
died  aooD  afterwards.  It  wae  tbe 
aigbt  of  the  enormities  connected 
with  tbe  jubilee  of  Boniface  IX. 
in  the  followiug  year  that  roused 
the  indignation  of  Theodoric  da 
Niem  (eao  his  oft-quoted  treatise 
De  Sckiiranie,  lib.  1.  c  6S).  He 
declarea  that  the  papal  qaiestore 
realized  immenga  eunia  of  money 
by  tba  sale  of  indulgences,  'quia 
omnia  pencala  etiam  sine  pmtilentia 
ipsie  coufitentibua  relaiarunt.'  This 
conduct  of  hia  agents  waa,  how- 
ever, aoon  repudiated  by  Boniface 
himself:    Bajnald.     ad    an.     1390, 


*  8oe  Cbttucer'a  welHtnown  pin- 
ture  (or,  in  aouie  respects,  eario- 
ture)  of  the  'pardouer.'  He  akt 
dealt  in  charms  and  relics,  palniog 
on  the  aimplo  many  bonea  of  wbid 
the  genuineneaa  waa  mare  Ihu 
queationable ;  cf.  tbe  Secrela  Shtt 
rfoliw*  of  Hanry  of  LangsMlon 
(quoted  by  Giesoler,  rv.  §  1 19,  n.  I4I. 
who,  after  apaaking  of  the  mlt 
preciauB  reiica,  adds  'forte 
alicujiu  aaini  vel  domnntd.' 

down  unlicensed  traffickcra,  1 
those  quoatois  who  had  exiiei 
their  commisHiou :  cf.  above,  p.  i 
n.  8,  and  Lenfant,  Coneile  at  9 
tlanee,  Ut.  vu,  o.  64. 
>  The  afBrntative  ai< 


lii,  Btill  deniee  '  i  ^ 
poaae  pro  mortuia."  "Gabnel  J  . 
in  like  manner,  had  once  doabM 
{Lea.  LYi.)  'utrum  indulgentin  pn-  ' 
aint  defunctis;'  but,  of.  abOT*,  |i. 
458,  n.  1.  It  waa,  in  fact,  eateenud 
a  here^  fin  1479)  *<>  advocate  tla 
other  aide,  '  KiimaDDm  poutifiwn 
purgatorii  po^nam  reraittere  bm 
poaae;'  Haynald.  ad  an.  1479,  §3!. 


(20]  State  of  Intelligence  arid  Piety. 

■  univeiBal  applicability, — that  is,  in  favour  of  the  dead    coretjp- 
ell  as  of  the  living.    Bat  this  point  was  definitely  ruled    ABusBa. 


he  affirmative'  by  Sixtna  IV.  (1477):  and  during  all" 
next  half-centary  the  traffic  in  indulgences  had  grovra 
the  moat  gigantic  evil  of  the  times.  An  ineshauBti- 
aupply  of  pardons",  unrestrained  by  explanations  as  to 
r  distinctive  import  and  effects,  were  sold  by  vagrant 
missaries°,  chiefly  friars,  like  so  many  articles  of  drees 
ood:  'redemption  for  the  sins'  not  only  of  the  buyer, 
of  families  and  even  districts,  being  advertised  for 
by  public  auction,  and  at  last  made  porchaseable  in 
race. 

How  many  and  how  tangled  were  the  roots  of  this  f^*^™"* 
lety  is  gathered  from  a  judgment  of  the  theological '*^''*'™'"J' 
Ity'  at  Paris  in  1518.     Those  doctors,  it  is  true,  had 


I 


Joe  hJB  Betiaratio,  -with  many 
'  facta  relating  to  this  question, 
jnort,  J}e  engine,  progreiisti, 
t,  ti  frueltt  iTiduigentiarsm,  n. 

August.  Vinilel.  1735.  His 
ment  is  tbe  following  :  '  Quo- 
.  orationeB   et  eleemosjnie  ya.- 

tanqnam  mffragia  animabus 
DBS,  nos,  quibuB  plenitudo  pO' 
tis  ex  alto  est  attributa,  i!e 
kuro  univeraalid  EcclesiiB,  qni 
briflti  ganetonimquB  Ejus  raeri- 

i  et  lufi^gium  atiimabtiB  purga- 
sfTerre  cupientes  BUpradicCam 
osaimuB  indulgentiam,  ita  ta- 
,  ut  Edibles  ipsi  pro  elsdem  ani- 
iiB  Bulfragium  darent,  quod  jpsie 

iplere.'  When  it  was  demanded 
tbe  pope,  who  claimed  a  kiod 
iwnenhip  in  thia  treasurf  of 
it,  did  not  niflJtB  mora  copious 
ts  to  Christians  generally,  the 
per  wu,  that  as  the  miuistsr 
od  he  muHt  dispense  the  good 
ja  of  the  Chureh  with  judgment 
moderation  ('discrete  et  cum 
snunine').  Luther  revived  this 
tioa  in  the  8jud  of  his  theaea 


on  indulgences,  as  above,  p.  44 1,  □.  8. 

°  Gabriel  Bisl  aocounCB  for  tteir 
prodigious  increaao,  partly  from  the 
fact  that  charity  haying  waied  cold, 
'nee  t-atiBfactionee  oondignie  injan- 
guntur,  nee  modice  injunctie  per^ci- 
untur.'     Exp/ait.  Mitare,  Lect.  lvti. 

'  See,  for  inatanoe,  Luther's 
theaes,  §  31  sq.,  as  above,  p.  441, 
n.  8;  and  of.  De  Fflioe,  SiM.  of 
the  Proleftante  in  Franee,  Introd. 
p.  xix.  The  diplomata  with  which 
Tetzel  WHS  furnished  for  sale  wera 
printed  fonns  with  blank  gpaceH 
for  the  names  of  the  purchafera, 
which  he  filled  up  with  hia  own 
hand,  aa  occasion  required.  A 
cojiy  of  one  is  preserved  in  Gerdea, 
Scriniam  Antlqaarium  (docnments 
relating  to  the  Reformation),  I.  7H, 
Groning.  1718.  For  the  modem 
traffic  in  indulgences  at  Alcaic,  aee 
L'Egpaynt  FUtoreiqae,  bj  De  Ciien- 
diaa  and  Be  T&^al,  pp.  165—368. 

'  Had,  p.  113;  cf.  Smedlej'e  Be- 
farmat  RtlJgion  in  Pranee,  I.  5  sq,. 
Loud.  1S31.  The  Sorbonne  had  in 
1483  rejected  tbe  proposition  that 
all  souls  in  purgatory  are  'de  jmig- 
dictioue  pap^e,'  and  that  if  he  wish 


I 


inteitigeiue  o 

found  ihemselves  unable  to  concur  in  a  prevail: 
that  all  aoula  indifferently  escape  from  pnrgato 
inatant  when  a  contribution  of  ten  'testona'   sterling  i 
been  made  on  their  behalf,  to  funds  collected  for  a  chat 
able  object,  or  for  instituting  fresh  crusades:  yet  on  t 
other  hand  their  judgment  clearly  recognized  the  i 
principle  on  which  the  system  of  indulgences  was  r 
They  leave  the  full  adjudication  of  the  matter  in  the  han&l 
of  God,  who  it  is  argued  will  assuredly  accept  (though  not  1 
according  to  a  stated  law  or  graduated  tariff)  whatsoever  I 
ia  disbursed,  in  aid  of  living  or  departed  souls,  from  tM 
superfluous  treasure  of  the  Church, 

It  waa  however  quite  impossible  that  thoughtfiil  n 
could  look  upon  thia  doctrine  of  vicarious  pardons,  a 
the  impious  traffic  it  produced,  with  aught  like  revera 
or  respect.  Too  many  poured  contempt  upon  the  minis 
terial  office  generally  when  they  were  told  that  a  certificat 
of  absolution  could  be  purchased  at  their  pleasure.  OtheA 
of  a  graver  mood,  like  Hues',  or  John  of  Wesel*,  views 
the  subject  differently;  they  brought  it  to  the  touchstoi 
of  antiquity  and  grew  persuaded  that  indulgences,  at  lea 
as  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  popes  and  schoolme  ^^ 
were  not  able  to  abide  the  test.  A  way  had  thus  beo) 
gradually  prepared  for  Luther  and  his  colleagues ;  and  i 
soon  as  the  half-hearted   pontiff,  Leo  X,,  waa  urged  t 


he  can  evacuate  the  whole  region  : 
MB  D'Argontrf,  CoiUdiu  Judicimum 
de  Novii  Errorifmi,  I.  part  il.  jos- 

I  Above,  p.  +33. 

'  See  the  whole  of  hie  Adveraiit 
IndvJgentiaa  Diefvlcttio,  in  Wftlch, 
Utonimeat.  Mtdii  jEvi,  Faec,  1., 
pp.  Ill — ijd.  While  grunting  that 
the  pope  waa  able  to  commute  the 
penult;  which  human  law  may 
have  ID  any  cane  attocbed  to  EJn, 
he  absolutelj  denies  the  Bcriptural- 
ness  of  the  pretensioo  lo  relax  ■ 
penalty  imposed   by  God  Bimeelf 


('dod  est  in  aacro  Canone  la 
turn').  Durand  de  B.  Poni^ 
In  SentaU.  lib.  IV.,  distinct.  X 
quEBBt.  3,  had  long  before  snggol 
that  the  Bible  said  nothing  of 
ijulgeucee  expressly  ('eicpnmi 
and  that  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Aug 
tine,  and  JeromB  were  all  eqm 
silent:  while  Gabriel  Biel  |hl 
self  an  advocate  of  iudnlginie 
allows  in  Lect.  LVtl.,  quoted  aboi 
that,  before  the  time  of  Gregory  t 
Great,  '  modicus  vel  nuUue  fait  m 
indulgentianuu. ' 


4 


3  and  Piety. 
rm  the  modem  theory', — declaring  that  the  teniiioval    coBunp- 

.     .  ,  .    '  ,       , .    .  1111    TIONB  AND 

a  of  sm  may  be  remitted  to  the  living  and  the  dead  AscsEa 
,  by  means  of  the  indulgences  which  he  had  been 
iwered  to  distribute  as  the  almoner  of  Christ  and  of 
aints, — tlie  friar  of  Wittenberg  restrained  himself  no 
sr.  He  rushed  forward  to  denounce  an  antichriatian 
demoralizing  traffic,  and  at  first  he  can-ied  with  him 
ly  all  the  better  spirits  of  the  age*.  For  Luther  had 
lyed  no  wish  to  criticize  the  geueral  teaching  of  the 
rch,  to  meddle  with  the  continuity  of  her  existence, 
ibTert  her  ancient  ritual,  or  disparage  lier  collective 
!.  The  ground  which  he  had  occupied  was  moral 
JT  than  dogmatic.  He  had  sought  to  reinvigorate 
lan  the  consciouaneas  of  personal  responsibility,  while 
iBisted,  with  an  emphasis  unequalled  since  the  time  of 
^.Tigustine,  on  the  need  of  individual  fellowship  with 

St. 

[f  it  appear  that  in  the  following  stages  of  the  move- 
,t  which  Le  headed  some  of  his  disciples  pushed 
rming  principles  to  revolutionary  lengths ;  if  his  ini- 
ona  extrusion  irom  the  Western  Church  became  the 
lal  for  igniting  long-extinguished  controversies,  and  the 
in  of  feuds  that  vibrated  in  every  comer  of  the  Chris- 
fold,  those  evils,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  are  less 
:geable  on  the  impetuosity  of  Luther  than  the  fierce 
igonism  of  Eome.  The  pride,  the  worldlinesa,  the 
trary  and  exclusive  temper  of  the  papal  court,  as  well 

The  dooument  is  prioted  in  rint,  a  tania  temporali  pcena  se- 
her,  as  abore,  n.  493.  After  cundum  IKricani  justitiam  pro  pee- 
ing tbat  tfae  'culpa'  which  cutis  Buis  actualibUB  dehita  liberari, 
ih«l  to  sin  was  graciously  for-  quanta  cimceiia  et  acquUita  iruhU- 
]  through  Che  'sai'riLment  of  geiUi<E  reqaieaiet. ' 
ncB,'  ho  proceeded  to  diacuas  '  Even.  ¥.  von  Soblege!  (PM!.  of 
'temporaLiii  pcnaa.'  Tbe  fol-  HUtory,  pp.  400,  401,  Lond.  1S4;) 
ig  clause  is  unmiatakeahle  :  'Ac  admits  that  tbe  strong  neccfisity  of 
iterea  onmes  tarn  vivos  qoam  some  regeneration  was  than  univar- 
DctoB,  qui  vsracitcr  omnes  in-  aaily  felt,  and  that  Luther  seemed  to 
«iiUaa  h^juamodi  ooosecnti  fas-  Dumbers  tiie  very  man  for  (ho  work. 
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coRBUP-  as  the  xinholy  craft  by  which  it  undermined  the  liberty 
ABUSES,  and  threatened  to  eclipse  the  light  of  Christendom,  had 
long  been  tending  more  than  other  causes  to  provoke 
inquiry  and  necessitate  the  crisis  that  ensued.  All  projects 
of  reform,  suggested  either  from  within  or  ft-om  without, 
had  consequently  grown  distasteftil  to  the  Koman  pontiffs: 
it  was  so  with  hardly  an  exception  in  the  fourteenth  and 
the  fifteenth  centuries ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  we  shall  find 
them  concentrating  all  their  virulence  to  blast  alike  the 
Foreign  and  the  English  Reformations  in  the  bud. 


^ 


Bflay),  IS9,  andn.  1 1. 

SO,  the  NommaJiBtio  Bchoolmi 

Hfe  and  wiiUngs,  7S0 — iS'Z  j 


'BARAQTCS   (maplin 


I  of  tlie  Ja- 


inteHerence   of  tbe  Portn- 
,  .,_9,  n.  14  ;  398  ;  negodationi 
locting  at  Florence,  59S. 
UR,  nortlierD  misBionaiy,  IT4. 
DAQ    (archbp.    of    Hamburg' Bre- 
1),  115. 


JELFRIC(BatUarPutU),   [68,  anil  n.  3. 

^THELBKBHT,  7,  S, 
-Aqatho    (pope),    Bndeavoura    to   BBttlB 
tbe  MoDothelete  controvorey,  75, 

AaiL  (Aile).  misnionftrj,  i8,  n.  4. 

Aqhioola  (Rodolph),  380,  n.  6. 

AooBABD  (artbbp.  of  Lyons)  writes  on. 
tbe  Adoptioniat  oontroveray,  70,  n.  i ; 
on  'Ordeals,'  167  ;  bis  other  works, 
i6g  ;  proteata  Hgainat  image  worabip, 
169,  31,  7  ;  tries  to  refonn  tbeaervice- 
booke.  Jlo,  n.  4. 


Albert  thb  Gbrat,  life  and  wrildnge. 
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asBT  (an  anti- Roman  prelate),  9^. 

lla,  154,  155;  bia  attempta  to  con- 

,  the  PruBsianii,  174,  n.  6, 

>EBT  (first  archbp.  of  Magdeburg), 

BEST  (arcbbp,  of  Bremen),  115,  n. 
119,  n.  s- 
■AKN    (bp.    of  Breada),    on  tbe 
ibarist,  [S],  n.  4. 
ioDiat  oontroverBT,  66—70. 
fALD,  on  tbe  Enchariat,  [81,  n.  ;. 
CUB  (arcbbp.  of  Boargee),  on  tbe 
t«  of  the  papal  power,  573,  n.  7. 
XAH  (archbp.  of  Canterbury),  143, 

%D  fking' of  England),  94.  n. 

;  hia  patronage  of  learning 
pon,    187  ;  his  worka,    187,  n 
ooadjntora,  187,  n.  8. 
30  (English  archbp.),  on  the  En- 
riat,  iBi,  n.  4  ;  bis  other  writinga, 

;  diffiealt<^  of  dieting  uiahing   be- 
M  the  'jEIfrica,'     "" 


uof  Si 
H.  A. 


,  log. 


Albigensea  (see  Cathari),  import  of  the 

name,  307,  n.  14. 
Alcdis",  opposed  to  coaipulsory  conver- 

aions,  35  ;  57,  n.  13 ;  hia  language  to 

the  pope,  4S,  n.  8  ;  and  to  tbe  pDipe- 

""  p  S8,  n.  3  ;  on  tbe  study  of  Holy 
ire,  61,  n.  4  ;  hia  cbaraeterand 
JB,  66;  61,  n.  7,10,  u;  69. 
Aldfrith   (king  of  Nortbambria),  hit 

oonduot  towarda  Wilfritb,  16,  n.  i. 
Aldhelu,  hia  wriUnga,  64,  n.  6  ;  97. 
Aleianher  VI.    (pope),    hia  heinons 

Crimea,  365. 
ALBXins  CoHNEmiB  (emperor),  oppose* 

the   Paulioians,    303,    n.   g ;  and  ro- 

presBce  the  Bogomiles,  Jofi. 
AlprES  (Icing)  :  aee  .Elfrtd. 
All  Sainbi,  feast  of,  inatituted,  loi,  and 

n.  S. 
All  Soula.  feast  of,  inatituted,  itS. 
Akalariiib  (of  Metz),  on  the  triplicity 

oftlieBody  ofChriat,  i8t,  n.  4. 
AmaNDUS,  Kiisaionary,    19,    n.    8;  ^4, 
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America,  tradition  respecting,  119,  n. 
8 ;  discovery  of,  340  ;  attempts  to  con- 
vert the  natives,  341,  342 ;  eventual 
success,  342,  n.  2. 

Amulo  (archbp.  of  Lyons)  engages  in 
the  Predestinarian  controversy,  176. 

Anathema,  217. 

Andbbas  (archbp.  of  Lund),  229,  n.  10. 

Andbew  (of  Khodes),  defends  the  Latin 
Church,  393,  and  n.  8. 

Andronicus  IIL  PALiEOLOQUS,  nego- 
ciates  with  the  Latins,  391. 

Anglia  (East),  conversion  of,  11,  12. 

Anglo-Saxons,  their  settlement  in  Eng- 
land, 6  ;  their  mythology,  7,  n.  6. 

Anna  (of  Bohemia),  Queen  of  Bicbard 
II.  of  England,  415,  n.  5  ;  430. 

Annates,  papal,  346,  n.  3 ;  362,  n.  i ; 
368. 

Anselm  (archbp.  of  Canterbury),  172, 
n.  I  ;  was  the  'Augustine'  of  the 
Middle  Age,  277;  a  Realist,  278, 
279 ;  writes  against  Rosceliious,  278, 
n.  3;  against  the  Greeks,  297,  and 
n.  4. 

Anselm  (of  Laon),  280,  n.  2. 

Anselm  (bp.  of  Havelberg),  298. 

Anbkas  (Ansgar),  his  roissionaiiy  life, 
109 — 114  ;  receives  the  pallium,  152, 
n.  2. 

Anthropomorphists,  206,  n.  5. 

Apocrisiarius,  what,  42,  n.  4 ;  54,  n.  i. 

Apostolicals  (sect  o£),  ^16,  317;  later 
traces  of,  317,  n.  10. 

Appeals  (to  Home),  245  ;  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  the  English,  245,  n.  0;  to 
a  general  council,  355,  n.  4. 

AquHeia,  archbps.  of,  suspend  their  com- 
munion with  Borne,  41,  n.  8. 

Aquinas  (Thomas),  life  and  writings, 
287  ;  analysis  of  his  *Summa,'  287 — 
289. 

Archbishops,  their  peculiar  functions, 
38;  their  influence  weakened  by  the 
papacy,  38,  151,  152  ;  metropolitans 
appointed  in  England,  40,  and  in 
Germany,  39 ;  how  consecrated  in 
England,  40,  n.  3 ;  vow  obedience  to 
the  pope,  152  ;  their  rights  defended 
at  Milan,  152,  n.  3. 

Archdeacons,  49 ;  exorbitance  of,  258, 
and  n.  6. 

Archicapellanus,  what,  49,  n.  5  ;  155. 

Arohpresbyters,  49,  n.  10. 

Abdgab,  missionary  in  Sweden,  112, 
and  n.  3. 


Ariald,  a  Milanese  preacher,  156,  n.  i. 

Aristotle,  his  influence  in  the  Western 
Church,  172,  n.  2  ;  378,  n.  i ;  change 
of  feeling  in  regard  to  him,  284,  287, 
380.  / 

Armenians  (sect  of),  their  flourishing 
condition,  189,  n.  8;  their  judaizing 
turn,  202,  n.  2;  attempts  to  reunite 
them  to  the  Church,  296,  n.  3;  re- 
newed with  greater  chances  of  suc- 
cess, 396,  397 ;  their  Jbenets  in  the 
14th  century,  397,  n.  8,  9. 

Abno  (archbp.  of  Salzburg),  27,  12a 

Arnold  (cleric  of  Brescia),  his  move- 
ment against  the  hierarchy,  267, 168; 
associated  with  Ab^Iard,  282,  n.  i. 

Arnulph  (archbp.  of  Orleans),  his  're- 
forming' tendencies,  149,  n.  7. 

Arsenian  schism,  293,  n.  5. 

Arundel  (archbp.  of  Oanterbuiy)  op- 
poses the  Lollards,  422,  n.  3. 

Ascetics,  215,  216,  329. 

Asia  (Central),  missions  to,  28,  29, 139, 
140. 

AssER,  Alfred's  coadjutor,  187,  n.  8. 

Aston  (John),  413, 

Athanasian  Ci'eed,  62,  n.  i. 

Athinganians,  sect  of,  202,  n.  2. 

Atto  (bp.  of  Vercelli),  153,  n.  7;  187, 
n.  9. 

Audomar  (Omer),  missionary,  19,  n.  8. 

AUQUSTINE,  St  (of  Hippo),  his  canoni- 
cal institute,  48,  n.  i ;  influence  <tf  bis 
theology  on  the  Middle  Age,  63  9q.: 
168  sq. ;  277;  and  especially  on  Lq- 
tlier,  383,  n.  12;  440,  n.  6.  : 

Augustine  (of  Canterbury),  6;  7,  n.8:     I 

8,  9,  li;  47>  n-  7- 
Augustines  (grey-friars),  370,  n.  5 ;  371, 

and  n.  12. 
Autbert,  missionary  in  Denmark,  no. 
AuvERGNE  (Wm.  of),  his  writings,  291, 

n.  7. 
Avars,  mission  to,  27. 
AvERROES,  his  philosophy,  284,  n.  i. 
Avignon,  papal  residence  at,  273,  346: 

effects  of,  346,  347. 
Aylmer  (bp.),  on  Wycliffe,  425,  n.  8. 
Azymes,  dispute  respecting,   200^  n.  3 : 

300,  394. 

Bacon  (Koger),  life  and  writings,  291, 

292. 
Balle  (John),  who,  412,  n.  i. 
Bardanes  (emperor)  revives  Monothe- 

letism,  77,  and  n.  5. 


BiBLAAU  (eaBtom  mo 

QuietJBta,   3c^,  and 

390;  hii  negociation  for  unit 
lEt&ptuiD,  infuat,  ig,  n,  10;  I 

a03,  n.  6;ao6,  n,  5;  309;  3 


316.1 


;  3*4. 1 


(Wm.  de),   chancellor  of  Os- 
"Basil  I.  (emperor)  peraeciiteB  the  Pau- 

Bahil  {monk),  leader  of  the  BogDmiles, 

306. 
^aale,  council  of,   its  leading  objects, 

3S9 ;  Htrug^le  with  the  pope,   360^ 

363  ;  conduct  of  the  Gree^  respeot- 

ingf.  392. 

ivariai,  convereian  of,  iS  sq, ;  presence 

of  an  nnti-RDmiiii  party,  ii,  12. 
BnATUa,  a.  writer  in    the   Adoptionist 

CoatroTeivy,  68,  a.  4. 
Sbcchs   (chuMpliylax  at  Constatitino- 

ple),  hia    Latinizing  tendencies,   301, 

30»- 


bia    inftuenee    in    consolidating    the 
papal  power,  369,  and  n.  1  j. 

Bu>a  (Venerable),  on  the  increase  of 
the  episcopate,  49,  n.  g  ;  hia  theolo- 
gioal  writings,  64,  65 ;  his  devotion 
to  biblical  learning,  65,  and  n,  8;  97; 
OD  preaching  in  the  native  dialects, 
96,  n.  I. 

^hards  (or  Beguins),   their  rise  and 
V^greai,  iS4  ;  SJ3  ;  remains  of,  401. 

BisBMOT  (of  Monte  Caeaino),  hia  order, 
47- 

BiNSDiCT  (of  Aniane),  hts  manaatio  re- 
forms, 100,  and  n.  r. 
KKEDIOT  BiecoF,   his   inl 
n-  7i  103.  n-5- 

XlNEDIOT  IX.,  one  of  the  most  proBi- 
gate  of  the  pope",  150,  n.  5. 

SiBENQAnius,  defends  the  ancient  doc- 
trine  of  the    Encbaiiat,    iSi  — 18() : 
opiniona  of  some  of  hia  aii- 


EsaTHOLD,    a  missionary  in   Livonia, 

invokos  military  aid,  219. 
Bebsarion,   convert    to  the    WeRtem 

Church,  394 ;  hia  patron:^  of  letters, 

394,  n.  3. 
Bible  (see  Stripture). 
BiEL  (Gabriel),  last    of  the  Bchoolmen, 

380,  and  n.  3. 
BcniNiTB,  10. 
Bishops  (diocesan),  thi 


«5, 


'enta,  183,  □.  11 ;  436,  □.  ' 
BebhaBD  (a  Spanish  priest),  hi 

in  Pomeranio,  113,  114. 
BlBRABD  (of  Clairvaux),  hia  i 

in  extending  the  fame  of  tin 


10,  founder  of  the  Cluniaca,  itio. 


'.  49..  ' 


election  of,  sometimes  tumultnary, 
J4,  n.  I ;  discontinuance  of  the  prac- 
tice, 55,  163,  367;  its  partial  revival, 
S6,  163,  n.  6;  367;  uaage  in  Eng- 
land, 57,  363  ;  their  general  character, 
IS3-    154;   regarded  as  mere   feuda- 


of  the 


;  theii 


croaohmentB  on  the  atate,  165, 
ceptions,  166,  167,  and  n.  5;  fettered 
by  the  papal  power,  145,  14(5 ;  their 
vow  of  aervitode,  I46;  titular  and 
BufiVagan  bishops,  357,  358;  object 
of  the  Basle  council  to  elevate  the 
western  bishops,  367,  and  n.  5. 

BODIAHTA  (arehbp,  of  Gneseii),  337. 

Bogomilea,  rise  of,  and  main  features 
of  their  heresy,  303  —  306'  repreaseJ 
in  part,  306,  307,  and  n.  8  .  connexion 
with  western  aecta,  307,  308,  and  n.  i. 

cendancy  of  German  inBuence,  Ttj; 
BuppressioQ  of  the  Slavonio  ritual, 
135,  n.  10;  reformatory  raovemenla 
in,  416—440. 
BoNAVENTUBA,  life  and  writings,  i86; 
promotes  the  growth  of  Mariolatry, 


BoNiFACina  (Winfrith),  ©xtenaive  mis- 
sionary laboure,  30— ij  ;  his  writings, 
64,  n.  6 ;  his  BomaDizing  teodtn- 
des,  10,  and  B.  7 ;  39,  and  n.  4,  5,  6, 

—  iHO  :      EonoiA  (Csaar),  365. 

hia  ad-  Bbadwabbiss  (arehbp.  of  Canterbury), 
writee  against  the  .Scoliets,  39a,  n.  3. 

failure  Bremen  (aee  of) ;  united  with  Ham- 
burg, 113,  and  n.  S  i  point  of  depar- 

fliienco  ture  for  northern  miasiona,  ng,  a.  S- 

Cister-       EniDQKT  (of  Sweden),  3S3,  n.  J !    tar 

British   Church,  6, 'and  n.  4 ;  7,  n.  8; 


Bbuno  (bishop  of  Angers)  favours  Be- 
rengariuB,  183. 

HH2 


BhCSCi,  founder  of  the  CartliuBiiiiis,  t^J, 
HDlI  □.  8. 

Bbdno.  periaheB  in  attemptJDg  to  con- 
vert tha  PruaaLina,  114,  n.  6. 

"on  of.  131—134;  its 
1  with  the  Charch  of 
CoDBtantinoplB,  134;  cuntroveray  re- 
ipecting,  197,  IQ9. 

BOLGBI,  307,  n.  9,    M. 

Byamlini-m,  what,  53,  54,  and  n.  j; 
193,  and  B.  s- 

C^DKON,  hia  Metrical  Paraphrase,  97, 

Cagnta,  who,  400,  n.  S- 

CidistinoB,  HuasitB  party,  438,  439. 

Canary  Lilanda,  converaion  of,  34Q. 

Cahdida  CiSi  {=WliiteniB),  7,  n.  5 ; 
15,0.  II. 

Canon  Uw,  ita  romponeat  parts,  141, 
n.  3;  347.  n-''- 

CsnODB,  order  of,  48  ;  their  degeneracy, 
■"i^i  '57 ;  Dunslan'a  quacrel  witb 
them,  158;  their  right  of  electing 
thehiahopa,  256,  and  n.  5  ;  atteicpla 
to  raform  tbem,  J57  ;  diatinction  be^ 
tween  '  canons-r^ulat'  and  'canone- 
aeenlar,'  557,  n.  8. 

Canterbury,  8;  10,  n.  i;  province  of, 
ij.n.  ii;primacy  settled init,  40,11.^. 

Caxinthia,  coDveraion  of,  37. 

Caslokan,  45,  n.  9. 

Carraelitea  (white-triara),  547,  n.  S; 
370,  n-  5;  371.  and  n.  11. 

Cnrthasianx,  order  of.  147,  3(19.  . 

Casali  (UbertinuH  de),  a  'spiritualist' 
Franciscan,  151,  n.  6;  349,  n.  5. 

Casab  (Bartolomfe  de  las),  friend  of  the 
American  Indiana,  341,  and  n.  S. 

Catenffi,  age  of,  193^ 

Cathari,  tlieir  rise,  307  ;  principle*  of 
the  Beet.  308 — 310;  their  rapid  growth 
and  violent  auppressioD,  31 1 ;  remains 

CATHAniHK  (of  Alexandria),  relics  of, 
introduced  into  the  west,  111,  n.  3; 
l^end  of,  diaputed,  455,  n.  8. 

CathasinK  (of  6iena),  her  political  in- 
fluence, 351.  and  □.  5. 

CKDD(  =  Ch!id).  10;  15,  n.  7, 

CbbclaEiUB  (patriareli  of  Constanti- 
nople) fixes  the  Bcbiam  between  East 
and  West,  loo ;  hia  attack  on  tha 
Latins,  100,  n.  3. 

ClialdsBDS  (see  Nestonana). 


Ckampsacx   (Wm.   de),    h 


Chaplains,  49,    and 

position,  155,  and 

Chapters  (rural' 

Chabo  {Hugo 


.   5  ;  thar  it 
■  7- 


I 


.),  a  biblical  idudl 
293,  n.  4. 

Charles  tbk  Bald  (emperor),  141^5 
I,  1;   165;.  n.  7. 

ChaRLEHAONE,    adapts 

Eures  in  the  propagation  of  the 
pel,  ij ;  Lis  coronation  by  the  |  ,  _ 
44,  □.  4;  enforces  the  payment  rf 
tithes,  53;  hia  extensive  pM»«r  ia 
matters  eccleaiaatical,  jiS,  n.  3  ;  1C6; 
□□  the  stady  of  Holy  Scriptnro,  61, 
n.  3 ;  hiB  moderation  reapectiiig  Ib 
^es,  84,  and  n.  5 ;  his  zeal  in  laoai- 
ing  schools,  94  ;  bis  coadjaton,  94,  s 
3;  pubiiaheaa  irotniltan«m,96,ii,5; 
oppoaea  many  anperstitiona,  99,  n.  4. 

Chazars,  partial  conversioa  o^  134,  Ij;. 

Chichklby  (archbp,  of  Canterbury),  n 
papal  legates,  343,  n.  10  j  peneciM 
the  Lnllarda,  423,  n.  9. 

China,  early  traces  of  ChrisLianity,  3J, 
1J5;  ita  decline,  135,  n.  7,  8. 

CaiNGBia-KHAN,  S33. 
Ctiorepiscopi,  49,  n.  9  ;  153,  n.  6. 
Chosboes  (Keara)  peiBeontes  ttie  Eut- 

em  Chnrcb,  31. 
Cebibtiaii  (monk),  miesioaary  kbfflui 

in  Prussia,  131. 
Chhodeqang  (bp.  of  Metz)  48,  andlL 

5 ;  96,  n.  1. 
CnRYSOLANoa  (Peter),  archbp.  of  :&GIui, 

297. 
Church -huilding,  loa,  319. 
Cisteroiana,  order  of,  148. 
ClaBa,  St,  order  of,  149,  n.  8;  336,  n.  4. 
Clarendon,  Conatitutionn  of,   169,   ud 

Claddids  (bp.  of  Turin),  big  'protas- 
tantism,'  17a. 

CLEHANQia  (Nicb.  de),  bis  'refonidiig'   ] 
worka,  353,  n.  9;  355,  n.  7.  d 

Clbhbht  VII,   (pope),    hia   conncaMn 
with  tbe  forty  years'  schiam.  3S4.     ■! 

Cl.BMENT  (anti-Roman  prelate),  aj.         I 

Clergy,  proper,  51,  knd  n,  7;  tbeir 
marriage,  51;  157;  160;  375,  and 
■n.  8,  9;  their  conoabinage  tolenlad, 
376,  n.  i;  tbeir  income,  51,-  gfficlB 
of  theu-  close  alliance  with  the  static 
58—60;  their  intellectual  qualifiea- 
tiona,  94,  and  n.  3;  306,  n.  5;  tb«r 


degeneracy,  154,  155  :  359—161 ;  374 
— ,176  1  Bltenaion  of  the  law  of  celi- 
bacy to  tliB  minor  ordera,  160 ;  the 
right  of  inferior  cleriea  to  vote  in  By-  . 
nods,  356,  n.  4. 

a«a^,  itinerflnt,49,  andn.  4;   155. 

Clarici  conductitii,  357,  n.  7. 

Clugny,  monks  of,  160. 

Chut   (Cimute  Che  Gnat),  interest  in 
northern  misaionN,  11;,  and  n.  lo. 

GoBHAU  (Lord),  opiniouB  and  martyr- 
dom, 411,  413. 

CoBleatine-HiTmita,  351. 

Coi^l,  13,  n.  6. 

Colleges,    554,    n.  1;    198,    n.  5;    318, 
n.  3;  446. 

Column  [bishop   of  LinJinfame),    14 ; 
"6.  n.  7. 

CoLUUBA  (Irish  niisaionaty),  6,  n.   1  ; 
7,  n.  5. 

CoLVSiBASUB  (IiiEh  missionary),  his  la- 
bours and  opiniona,  i;. 

•Coinmon-lifu  BrotherB,   order  of,   373, 
374;    their  salutary  infiueuce,   374, 


lOoaununion  ofchildren,  diacontlDued  in 

the  west,  337,  n.  8. 
Communion   in    one    kind,    3^5,    336 ; 
controvemy  reopened,  418,  n.  3 ;  436, 

Concomitance,  doctrine  of,  316. 
DonfaasioD   (anricular),    generally  prac- 

tised,    ]o6,    3i6;    made    alraolutely 

binding,  330,  and  □.  4. 
OoNBAD  (of  Waldhauaea),  a  '  reformer,' 

4»7- 
CoNBiiDlK,  last  of  tbe  Ghibellincs,  373. 
Oonaolaraantum,  what,  309,  d.  8. 
Conatanea,  council  of,   hiatory  and  ef- 

feotii,  356 ;  presence  of  Greek  euvoys, 

39^.  1.  3. 
COHBTAHB   II.  (emperor),  a   Mcnothe- 

lete,  hja  Type  of  t&i  Faith,  73 ;  fore™ 

compliance  witb  it,  74. 
CoMHTAKTlHK,  auth  or  of  Paulicianism,  S6. 
COHST&HTIBE    CoFBONtUUa  (emperor), 

his  proceedings  aK&inst  images,   80, 

81 ;  hia  personal  character,  Eo,  n.  3 ; 

reapectal  by  the  Bogomilej,  306,  n.  4 ; 

and  Petrobrusians,  311,  n.  1. 
Canatantini  Donatio,  373,  11.  7. 
Convocation  (see  S^Hodi,  provincial). 


Copts  (see  JacobiUi). 
CurpUB  Chriati,  feativa!  of,  317, 
CORBINIAN  (miaaionBTv),  tS. 
CoBTKa  (conqueror  of  Mexico),  his  final 
wish  to  evangeliZB  tbe  n.-itives,  34:, 

CuBTKBiDH,  a  scholastic,  380,  n.  3. 

Councils  (aee  also  under  Si/widji) :  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle{7gg),  6g;Ibld.  (816), 
48;  of  .dries  (6 13},  49,  n.  6;so,  n.  4; 
61,  n.  4  ;  of  Arras  (1035),  103,  o.  5 ; 
oC  Auvayne  (i3i),  JJ,  n.  10;  of  Ban 
(1098),  397i  of  Saih  (143.— 1440), 
3S9— 3''3;  of  B^atrt  (1346),  331,  n, 
6;  of  .£ufs^a  (1431),  360;  of  Sor- 
dtaux  (135s),  317,  n,  8;  of  Sraga 
(675),  S3,  n.  3;  of  Caihcl  {ri73),  95, 
n.  9 ;  of  CtalcslAe  {785),  50,  n.  3  ;  63, 
n.  i;  Ibid.  (S16),  153,  n.  4;  ol  Chi- 
lout,  (649),  49,  n,  5;  96,  n.  3;  Ibid. 
(813),  48,  n.  l;  is3.  n.  4;  of  Ola- 
reaiion  (1164),  3G9 ;  of  Clermont 
(1095),  36s,  n.  13  ;  of  Clovakoe  (747), 
rii,n.8;49,n.8;S0,ii.a;(ii,n.  3i 
of  Cokffoe  (8j3),  156,  n.  4;  of  Cm- 
Blancc  (1414 — >4>8),  SsGsq,;  of  Con- 
slanlinujiie  (l^8o),  43,  n.  11;  Ibid. 
(754).  8.;  n«(  cecumenioal.  81,  n.  5 ; 
Ibid.  {867),  197  ;  Ibid.  (869),  ig8;  not 
tBoamenical,  198,  n.  3;  Ibid.  (ioSii, 
=01,  n.  7;  Ibid.  (1140  and  1143), 
307,  n.  8;  of  Cordova  (853),  144;  of 
Coy aco  \toio),  109,  n.  lo;  rX  Daaa 
1,871),  148,  u.  I ;  of  Eanha-n  (loog), 
•57'  1.  7;  109,  n,  10;  of  Pen-ara 
('437).  363,  363;  393;  of  ii'.'ni«(S8i), 
i;9,  n.  10;  166,  n.  i\  of  Plormce 
C'439).  363.  394—398;  of  Fraaqfort 
(794),  69,  85;  ot  Gran  (iir4),  360, 
11.3;  0!  IltTtford  (6-!i),  is,n.  ii;of 
lagdheim  (948),  1141  n.  5;  ot  Kierty- 
^«T.Oi«>  (819),  174,  175;  »'y-  (833), 
177;  of  Laleran  (1059),  158,  u.  1; 
Ibid.  (1133),  366;  Ibid.  (1139).  31'. 
n.  6;  Ibid.  (ri79),  358,  n,  6;  314; 
318,  n.  3;  IHd.  (1315),  358,   -     - 


383,  ■ 


,  3;  » 


I-  5; 


.,     .  ;   333;   337,   n.   8;  Ibid. 

II444).  39^;  Ibid.  (tsii—'Sn)-  36s. 
366;  371,  n.  6;  381  ;otio7iii«i  (1107), 
365,  n.  14;  Ibid.  (1108),  360,  u.  41 
Ibid.  (1337),  330,  n.  I ;  Ibid.  (1383). 
413;  Ibid.  (ii(96),  419,  n.  13;  Lon- 
lrTt{ti6i),iii,u.(,;ot  LJ/oa4^ll^^), 
not  cectuaenical,  301,  and  d.  i ;  oif 
Jfayence(Si3),  96^   100;  /fiiif.  (847), 


I 
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ao6f  n.  2;  Ibid.  (848),  174;  of  Melfi 

(1089),  330,  n.  2;  of  Metz  (863),  147, 

n.  10;  Ibid.  (888),  153,  n.  6;  Ibid. 

(859),  166,  n.  2;  Second  Council  of 

Niccea  (787),  82,  83 ;  Siath  CEcvmeni- 

col  Council  (680),  75,  76;  of  Orleans 

(611),  52,  n.  3;  Ibid.  (102a),  103,  n. 

5;  of  Oxford  (1160),  310,  n.  3;  Ibid. 

(1408),  422,  n.  3;  of  Pctm  (557),  55, 

n.   10;  Ibid.  (615),   56;  Ibid.  (829), 

i53»   n.  6;   154,   n.  i;  /ftwi.  (825), 

189,  n.  9 ;  of  Pavia  (850),  154,  n.  i ;  ^ 

155,  n.  6;  213,  n.  7;  of  Pisa  (1409), 

355;  Ibid.    (1512),   365,  n.    11;   of 

Poitiers  (1076),  185,  n.  7;  of  Prague 

(1388),  429;  of  Haiisbon  (792),  68; 

of  Bavenna  (13 11),  257,  n.  11;    of 

Rheims  (624),   56;  Ibid.  (99i)»   149, 

n.  8;  Ibid.  (1148),  311,  n.  6;  of  Home 

(595),  50,  n.  5 ;  Ibid.  (601),  46,  n.  4; 

Ibid.  (649),  74 ;  Jbid,  (680),  75 ;  Ibid. 

(731),  80,  n.  I ;  Ibid.  (745),  23 ;  Ibid. 

(769),  81,  n.  5;  Ibid.  (799),  69,  n.  9; 

Ibid.    (826),    162,  n.   2;   206,  n.  5; 

Md.  (853),   162,  n.  2;  /6ic?.  (863), 

197;    Ibid.    (869),    198,  n.  3;   /Wei. 

(1050),  183;  /6Mi.  (1059),  257,  n.  8; 

Ibid.  (1075),  262;  Ibid.  (1079),  185  ; 

of  Savoni^res  (859),   1 78,  and  n.    2 ; 

205,  n.  8 ;  207,  n.  8 ;  of  Seligenstadt 

(1022),   214,   n.   2;  of  Sens  (1140), 

281;  of  Seville  (618),  46,   n.   4;   of 

Soissons  (744),  23;  Ibid.  (1092),  2jg; 

Ibid.  (1121),  28  J ;  of  Spalatro  (1009), 

208,  n.  4 ;  of  Tarragona  (1234),  321, 

n.  6;  of  Toledo  (633),  50,  n.  i,  4 ;  52, 

n.  2 ;  61,  n.  4;  Ibid.  (653),  50,  n.  4 ;  51, 

n.   10;  Ibid.  (675),   50,  n.  6;  Ibid. 

(681),  57;  of  Toulouse  (1119),  311; 

Ibid.   (1229),    311,    321;    of    Tours 

(813),    96,   n.  5;   Ibid.  (1163),  31T, 

n.   6;  of  Tro«fe  (909),    159,   n.    11; 

166,  n.  2 ;  207,  n.  6 ;  in  TruUo  (691), 

41,  n.  8;  51;  of  Valence  (855),   163, 

n.6;  167,  n.  7;  177;  206,  n.  3;  207, 

n.  8;  of  TFAi%  (664),   14;  of  Win- 

Chester  (1076),  260;  of  Worms  (1076), 

263,  n.  9;  of  Torh  (1195),  330,  n.  i. 

Courland,     temporary    conversion    of, 

^30. 
CouBTBNAT  (bp.  of  London),  Wycliflfe's 

antagonist,  406,  412. 
Cbaoovia    (Matthseus    de),    reforming 

^ork,  355,  n.  4. 
Croats    (Cbrobatiaas),    conversion    of, 
>   135. 


Cross,  reverenced  even  by  Iconodasts, 
79,  n.  12  ;  87,  n.  6;  festival  in  honour 
of,  102,  n.  I ;  '  adoration '  of,  170, 
n.  2;  abhorred  by  the  Bogomiies, 
306,  n.  5. 

Crusades  (eastern),  235,  236;  265;  297, 
298. 

Crusades  (Albigensian),  252. 

Culdees,  a  Scotch  order  of  canons^  256, 
n.  5. 

CuNiBBBT  (bp.  of  Turin),  157,  n.  9. 

Cup  in  the  £ucharist,  withdra^nU  of| 
213,  n.  8;  325,  326,  and  n.  2. 

CusANUS  (Nicholas),  his  writings,  360, 
and  n.  5, 

CuTHBBBT  (archbp.  of  Canterbury),  22, 
n.  8 ;  39,  n.  5. 

Cybil  (a  Greek  missionary),  121 ;  trans- 
lates the  Scriptures,  121,  n.  10;  evan- 
gelizes the  Chazars,  134. 

Ctbus  (patriarch  of  Alexandria),  a 
Monothelete  heretic,  71. 

D'AiLLY  (De  Alliaco),  reforming  car- 
dinal, 356,  n.  4;  358,  and  n.  2;  hia 
theological  writings,  380,  n.  4. 

D'Allbuand,  reforming  cardinal,  361, 
and  n.  5 ;  367,  n.  6. 

Damascus  (John  of),  62  ;  his  thedogi- 
cal  system,  77,  78 ;  vehement  defender 
of  images,  78,  n.  3 ;  79,  80. 

Damiani  (Pet.),  the  ally  of  HiWe- 
brand,  157,  n.  10. 

DaDcers,  sect  of,  401,  n.  14. 

Danes  (see  Northmen). 

Danibl  (bp.  of  Winchester),  20;  25,0. 7. 

Dantb,  274,  n.  2 ;  347,  n.  8. 

Deans  (rural),  49,  n.  10. 

Decretals  (Pseudo-Isidore),  44,  n.  5; 
origin  of,  145,  and  n.  i ;  tbehr  infla- 
ence  in  extending  the  papal  power, 
145,  146;  164;  quoted  with  this  ob- 
ject, 147,  n.  II ;  148,  n.  i ;  196,  n.  6. 

Denmark,  mission  to,  no;  113,  114; 
117;  mythology  of,  19,  n.  7;  113, 
n.  10;  conflicts  with  the  Germans  in 
propagating  the  Gospel,  230. 

Dbutz  (Rupert  of),  282,  n.  6. 

Devil-worshippers,  202,  n.  3. 

DiDAOUS  (bp.  of  Osma),  co-founder  of 
the  Dominicans,  251. 

DiNANT,  a  heterodox  philosopher,  285, 

n.  3;  3^i>  n-  5- 
DiNOOT  (British  abbot),  6,  n.  4 ;  8,  n.  6. 
DiONYSius  (Pseudo-),   influence  of  his 

writings,  70,  n.  3;  17a,  n.  4. 


^  (bp.  in  Merria),  13. 
D,  KntgbtS'brethreTi  of,  131. 
(Stephen  of),  aati-EuBsita  writu'. 


a  XenSlcanti),  1 
work  of,   1; 


prograsB      , 
'-■ lAR  (Cbria 

on  the  Eucharixt, 
,N  (arohbp.  of  Canterbury),  the 
e  of  hia  policy,  158;   165;  ii+> 


(de  S,  Pour^ain),  tbo  Nomi- 
Bchoolmaji,  3;8;  BOme  of  hi< 
I,  378,  D,  J ;  on  indul 
,,  46J,  n.  7. 

(Duraudus),     the     liturgica. 


Uliarit 


tar,  agi, 

r,    iDiidee   of   noknning,   J,  n.  8 ; 

(arobbp,  of  Rhoima],    109;    iti, 

Jaiu,  Neiitorian  writer,  sg;. 
ND,  383,  n.  M. 
NiBBAI.,  work  of,  104,  a.  3, 
BBBT  (archbp.  of  York),  bia  p&- 
n>ga  of  Utters,  65,  66;  wnt[iigs, 

«ITH   (king  of  Nortbumbiifc),  his 

duct  townrdB  WilfritU,  16,  n.  r. 

[Axr,  ■  Neo-PUtooiat,  381,  D.  3. 

OB,  64,  n.  6. 

a  (vchbp.) :  nee  jElfhcai., 

118  (Elo;),  misaionAr;  bisliop.  ig, 

J. 


mAK  (Diiuuonary  biabop),  18. 
wd,   growth   of  the   Charch    in, 
-16 ;    ita   oompanttive  oivilizntiou 
me  the  inouraiong   of  the  North- 


-16;   ; 


IS,  n.  " 


IKUB,  hk  uppoaition  to  the  aohoal- 
iD,  380,  n.  6;  hia  edition  of  the 
«ek'TeBt*Rieat,  388,  n.  4. 

IX.  (of  Sweden),  labours  to  ex- 
id  Uie  Chuicb,  ill. 
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Ebibbnj,  (tee  Scotat). 
Ebimbebt  (northern  niisaionarj),  113, 
Eesex,  oonTenim]  of,  10.  ^H 

Eatbland,  conversion  of,  130.  ^^| 

ErHBRina  (bp.  oF  Otbina,),  68,  n.  4.  ^^M 
E I] cbuiiiUc  controversy,  178 — 186.  ^^M 
Euchitee,  sect  of,  10],  303.  41 

EuLoaiUB    (patriarcb    of    Alexandria) 
writes   againat    the    Bogomilea,    304, 

EuHTACiCe  (miaainnary),  iS,  n.  4. 
EirsTATHIUB   (archbp.  of  Thesaalonica], 

writings  of,  19s. 
Et^TTOBlus   (patripjcb   of  AleiiuidriB), 


Paroe  laluids,  01 


in  of,  119,  110. 

Felix  (bishop  of  Dnnwicb),  11. 

Fblis  (biahop  of  Urgel],  loader  in  tha 

Adoptioniflt  eontroveray,  C-j — Jo, 
Fensra.  council  of,  393 ;  premiee  of  tbs 

Graeka,  393;  tranalerred  to  Florence, 


394- 
Ferrer    (Vincente),    343,    n.    11;    459, 

11.7. 
Festivala,  100,  101,  19s,  iiS;  3-11,  n.  I; 

317;  4S6.  I'  I- 
FiciNO  (Marailio),  a  Cbnatdon  Flatoniet, 

381,  andn.  7. 
f(Jiogu«(clauie  BO  called),  61,  n.  I ;  199, 

n.  7 ;  199,  300 ;  393,  and  n.  8  [  394. 
FlKAK  (Irish  raiaaionary),  10,  13. 

PiTZ-BALPB  (Richard,  archbp.  of  Ar- 
magh), defends  the  clergy  ngainit  the 
Mendicaots,  371,  n.  8,  ii. 

Flagell&nts,  116,  and  n.  1 ;  311}.  n.  g; 
Beat  of,  40L ;  their  number  and  n- 
trav^anoiea,  401.  n,  14;  459, 

FLfailNO  (bp.  of  Lincoln),  414. 

Florence,  counoil  of,  394 — 398  ;  traiiB- 
lated  to  LateraD,  398. 

Fldbdb  (deacon  of  Lyons),  engages  in 
the  Predestinarian  oontroversy,  176; 
views  on  the  Euchaiiat,  181. 

FbaNCIB  (of  Aaaisi),  136,  IIQ. 

Franciacans  (see  alao  Mmdu:afUi),  their 
riae  and  progress,  a+9,  IS"  '■  *'""* 
eatate  of,  350  ;  yrovctb  of  an  extreme 
and  anti-papal  party,  150,  551 ;  3J1 ; 
their  extravagant  notioM  respeoting 
purgatory.  458,  n.  j. 

Fratricelli,  151,  40  r, 

Fredegis,  171. 


FBEDKRia  I.,  Barbaroaaa,  bia 

witb  tha  papas,  i58,  ^70. 
FbhDEEIQ  II.   (emperor),  continueB  tbe 

atiuggle,  ^70,  271;   appeals  to  a  ge- 

neru  counoil,  173,  □.  6;  his  peraanal 

oharactBr,  171,  n.  12. 
Friars  (sea  Mmdicanli). 
Prian-regular,  373. 
FbiesLaNO,  conversion  of,  iijeq. 
Fdlbeht  (bp.  of  Cbartres),  188. 
FUBSET  (Iruh  monk),  12;   103,  n.  7. 

Oaixus  (Irish  mission arj),  18, 

Gaunt  (John  of),  Ma  connexion  with 

Wycliffe,  407,413. 
GEDN^aHIDS,  a  Paulician  leader,  89. 
Gkobge  (of  Trebiiond),  writings  of,  389, 
GiBALD  (count  of  Aurilly),  no,  n.  3. 
Geebbbt  (see  Sj/lrater  II.). 
Gebhaed,  a  'ManicbSEin'  leader,  ^04, 

Gbbboh  (of  Beichersberg),  159,  n.  it. 

GEaM4NUa  (patriarch  of  Constantinople), 
deposed  for  advocating  image-worship, 
79;  his  theory  of  'relative'  worship, 
79,  n.  9. 

Germany,  conversion  of,  ifisq.;  its  hea- 
then mythology,  19,  n.  7. 

Gebson  (John),  chancellor  of  Paris,  liis 
reforming  elforts,  355,  n.  7  ;  35S,  and 
D.  3;  his  thaological  writings,  3S4, 
387;  hie  theory  of  development,  400, 

GkZO  (abbot  of  Tortona),  on  tbe  Ensha- 

rist,  f%i,  n.  I. 
GhiboUines,   conflict    with    the    popes, 

367  eq. 
G18LEUAB    (missionary   to    Deamafk)] 

GobW  (chapter  of),  stnmgliold  of  the 
German  imperialJBts,  163,  n.  9. 

Gotthchale:  ^king  of  the  Wends),  his 
martyrdoco,  118,  139. 

GoTTBKALE  (monk  of  Fulda),  revives 
tha  Predestmarian  controversy,  (73 
— 175;  his  firmness  and  violence,  174, 
n.  4 1  derended  by  Ramigius  of  Lyons 
and  others,  176;  his  controversy  re- 
specting the  phrase  TnTioito'to,  178, 

OoWKB  (English  poet),  375,  n.  6. 

Gbatian,  bis  '  Deeretum,'  141,  n,  3. 

GHEaoHY  VII.  (pope),  bis  'reforming' 
tendencies,  iji  i  !S4i  "-  3  i  'S^-  "■  ^i 
endeavours  to  restrain  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,   157]  attaoLs  'layin- 


vestitures,'  163,  1G4;  symboliics with 
Bereagarius  on  the  Buchariat,  ifij,  ' 
andn.  11;  184;  185,  n.  1  r ;  tu>  bod- 
ing principles  as  popi^  140,  J41;  161; 
exasperates  the  people  agaiuit  Ihc 
clargy,  541,  and  n,  7;  his  stmggli 
with    Henry  IV.    of   Germany,   lh_J 

330,  n!  3, 
Greoobi:  (of  Utrecht),  missionary  »b 

Gbeooby  the  Great   (pope),  6; 
troversy  with  John   the  Faster,  j 
enlarges  the  dominion  of  tb 
4s,  and  n.  5,  6;  43;  his  wr 
theology,  61 — 64. 

GrkqOBT  (of  Tours),  98,  n.  i ; 

Greenland,    the    Goapel    in,    1 

pressian  of  it  by  the  Esquimaax,  IK  I 
n.  8  ;  reintroduced  hy  Moravian  dt  I 
sionaries,  ibid. 

Gboot  (Gerhard),  founder  of  the  'Com. 
mon-Efe  Brothers, '  374, 

GBoaSETEaTB  (bp.  of  LinoolD).  o| 
the  pope,  344,  n.  4;  warns  him  ofbid 
tendency  to  produce  a  schism,  I46. 
and  u.  4 ;  Ms  conduct  with  regaiJ 
to  the  Mendicants,  351,  n.  8;  liii 
complaint  of  the  corruptions  of  ibe 
clergy,  3J9,  n.  11;  his  coDunentHy 
on  Aristotle,  383,  n.  4 ;  inBuenoo 
Wychde,  403,  n.  i ;  and  Hns^  49}. 


GniLBERT,  fc 

Vallombltsa,  . 
CUAZBEBT   (or 

Sweden,  ill; 
Gaelpha,  allies  c 

emperor,  367. 
GuiEERT  (abbot  of  Nogent), 


of  the  Ca:noUttS«t 


9,  n.  7.  I 

.ea,  coast  of,   partly   -firinlitniilji  j 

GuiscABD  (Robert),  564,  and  n.  4.        M 
GuiTUUND  (arcbbp.),  on  tbe  EiiobuiAn 

.83,  n.  I.. 
GoTHLiC  (hermit),  98,  n.  3. 


HiCOM  (Hageo)  introduces  C 

into  Norway,  116,  117, 
Hajibian  I.  (pope),  bis  activity  in  Gi- 

vour  of  images,  83,  84. 
HaIKo  (bp.   of   Halbersladl).    writisBt 

of,  17: ;  views  on  tbe  Eucharist,  lgi, 

HAtKS  (Alanander  of),  life  and  writingi 


HaliiGar   (biahop    of  Cambray),    105, 

n.  7;   log. 
HallaH  (Kobert),   bp.  of  Salisbury,  at 
the  council  of  Piga,  .155,  n.  5. 
'  Hakbcbo  (archbishopric  of),  J08,  111; 

)  Hampolb     (Rioliard    Hol!e    of),     his 

writinga,  37s,  n.  6;  383,  n.  la. 

Habtwio  (arohbp.  of  Bremen),  217,319. 

Heatbeoiam,  remnaats  of,  49,  n.  8;  95, 

HZNBI    IV.     (German    emperor),    bis 
Btruggle  with  Gregory  VII.,   163 — 

Hbsbt    (of  IJpaaIn),  an   English   mis- 

■ionaty,  ill. 
Hbbbi  (tlie  Cluniac  monk),  propagates 

the  PetrobrueUn  tenete,  312  ;  is  coii- 

demned,  31a,  313. 
Hbhmqiq  (arehbp.  of  Upsala),  338, 
Hkbaohuh,    eastern    emperor,    driTes 

back  tlie  Pereiane,  31  ;   favours  tho 

Monothelete  heresy,   7 1 ;  bis  Eclheiig, 

Ti. 
Hbkbfokd  (Nicholas),  partisan  of  Wy- 

oliffe,  413. 
HVBIQAB  (abbot  of  Lobes),  on  tbe  Eu- 

obarist,  iljl,  n,  1. 
HxBHAHH    (of    Cologne),   a  courerted 

Jew,  138. 
HiSSE  (Henry  of),  351,  n.  6  ;  354,  n.  3. 
HxssiA,  ooDTeraion  of,  11  uq. 
BeHjcluiatic  controvemy,  3S9,  390. 
Hierooymitas,  order  of,  370,  n,  4. 
HU.DEBEBT    (arehbp.    of   Tourii),    bis 


Hjldkgard  (abbess),  prophecies  of,  173, 
374, 

HiNCitAB  (arobbp.  of  Rbeims),  opposed 
to  the  ultra-papal  claims,  I47,  148, 
iSii  15I)  n.i ;  and  also  to  encroacb- 
mectB  of  the  crown,  163,  a.  6;  bis 
■otivity  in  the  Predestinarian  contro- 
versy, 1J4  aq. 

HinoUAB  (biebop  of  Laon),  I48,  n.  i ; 

Hiracban,  monks  of,  160,  n.  7. 
HotcoT  (Eotierlt,  380,  n.  4 ;  387.  n.  8. 
Holy  Plaoea  (at  Jerusalem,)  controrotsj 


Honuliarium,  wbat,  96,  n.  5. 
HONoBtua  I.    (pope),    a    Monotbclete 

herntia,  70,  and  n.  3  ;  75,  and  n.  8. 
Hoapitallei's,    Knights,    tlieir  rLto  and 

fortunes,  i;j,  356, 


HOWKI,  THH  Good  (of  Wales),  187.  n,  3. 

HuuBESt  (cardinal),  bis  Serce  opposition 
to  Berengariue,  184;  his  mission  to 
Constantinople,  lOO  ;  and  bis  attack 
on  the  Eastera  Church,  301,  n.  6, 

Hdubsrt  (de  Eomanis),  on  preacbing, 

Hungarians,  antiquities  of,  137,  and 
n.  6  ;  inroads  into  Europe,  114,  136  ; 
evacgeliied,  137 — 139;  their  union 
with  the  Western  Church,  139;  their 
bishops  appuiuteil  by  the  crown,  161, 

Hobs  (John),  life  and  writings  of,  419 
— 437  ;  hia  early  iufluence  and  rupnto, 
439 ;  studits  the  Wycliffite  tractii, 
430,  and  n.  I  ;  hifl  general  sympathy 
with  Wycliffe,  430,  +31,  n.  si  his 
quarrel  with  the  German  students, 
43J,  and  n.  6  ;  appeals  to  a  pope 
'belter  informed,'  431;  his  eieom- 
municatioo,  433  ;  reconciled  to  arob- 
bp. 8byn[;o,  433  ;  condemns  the  papal 
indulgoDces,  433 ;  his  rellgiaus  opi- 
nions, *34  ;  his  reputed  'orthodoxy,' 
43S  i  proceedings  against  him  at  Con- 
stancB,  43S— 4i7- 
Hussites,  war  of  the,  43r~*39' 
HiirTBH  (Ulncb  von),  chief  contributor 
to  tbo  '  Epiat.  Obbcuromm  Virorum,' 
380,  n.  6;  388,  n.  3. 


lueland,  conversion  of,  iiS;  r 
of  heathenism,  119,  n.  6. 

vived,  iSg— 193. 
lanATius  (patriarch  of  Constantinople), 

disposed,  196  ;  controversy  with  Pho- 

tius,  197  ;  assisted  by  the  pjpe,    197  ; 

198. 1.  3. 
Ildetonbuh  (of  Toledo),  64,  n.  4;  100, 

Images  (see  also  IcoRodattic  Contra- 
iieny),  how  used  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  ;8,  n.  5  ;  opposite 
decrees  respecting,  81,  and  d.  7  ;  83  ; 
views  of  the  English  Cbunih,  85,  and 
n.  8 ;  of  the  French,  85  ;  189,  n.  n  ; 
worship  of,  eslabhahed  permaQeaUy 
in  the  east,  1 93  ;  its  exifavagancies, 
191,    n.  9;   prevaihng  theory,    313, 

India,  early  traces  of  Christianity,  99, 
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n.  lo;  by  Luther,  44 t,  460;  ultimate 
development  of  the  doctrine,    460 — 

463. 

Infidelity,  rife  in  Italy  before  the  Re- 
formation, 378,  n.  I ;  381. 

Innocent  III.  (pope),  carries  the  papal 
power  to  a  chmax,  240,  and  n.  i  ; 
942,  ^43 ;  his  immense  influence  in 
temporal  matters,  370,  ^71;  on  read- 
ing the  Bible,  321,  n.  5. 

Inquisition,  origin  of,  311;  its  early 
labours,  311,  n.  11. 

Interdict,  217,  and  n.  7. 

Investiture,  confused  ideas  respecting, 
162  ;  right  of  lay-investiture  denied, 
262,  263  ;  how  the  controversy  was 
BetUed  in  England,  265,  n.  14 ;  and 
on  the  Continent,  266. 

lona,  7,  n.  5  ;  13  ;  15,  n.  7  ;  142,  n.  3. 

Ireland,  conspicuous  for  its  learning,  10, 
n.  7 ;  17,  and  n.  3 ;  19,  n.  11  ;  64, 
n.  5. 

Ibbnb  (empress),  an  ardent  image- 
worshipper,  82. 

Irish  missionaries,  7,  and  n.  8 ;  9 — 13  ; 
many  of  them  withdraw  from  England, 
15 ;  their  orders  disputed,  15,  n.  10  ;  fu- 
ture traces  of  their  influence,  95,  n.  9 ; 
152,  n.  4 ;  some  penetrate  to  Iceland, 
118,  n.  4;  119. 

Isidore  (of  Se^e),  his  writings,  64 ; 
see  also  Decretals  (Pseudo- Isidore). 

Ivo  (Ives),  bishop  of  Chartres,  156, 
n.  5. 

Jacob  (bishop  of  Tagritum),  a  Jacobite 
author,  295. 

Jacobites  (of  Egypt),  their  missionary 
eflTorts,  30  ;  patronized  by  the  Mu- 
hanmiedans,  34,  n.  3 ;  attempts  to 
reabsorb  them  into  the  church,  296, 
n.  3. 

Jacobellus  (of  Misa^,  contends  for 
communion  in  both  kinds,  438  ;  ques- 
tions some  of  the  legends,  455,  n.  8. 

Janow  (Matth.  of),  a  Bohemian  're- 
former,' 428. 

Jaeuman  (bp.),  10,  n.  5. 

Jerome  (of  Prague),  430,  and  n.  2 ; 
433  ;  his  martyrdom,  437. 

Jews,  forcible  conversion  of,  31,  n.  9  ; 
237  ;  pondemned  by  some,  237,  n.  9  ; 
their  copious  literature,  237,  and  n.  8 ; 
343>  ^'  9  f  their  abhorrence  of  images, 
7p,  and  creature- worship,  237 .;  occa- 
sional conversions,  238;  343,  n.  12; 


344;  writings  against,   237,  n.  11; 
fresh  persecutions,  especially  in  Spain,    < 

343»  344- 

Joachim  (abbot),  prophecies  o^  274. 

Joan  (the  female  pope),  147,  n.  7. 

John  the  Faster,  controversy  with 
Gregory  the  Great,  43  ;  his  Pcmitm- 
tioU  work,  64,  n.  6. 

John  the  Chanter,  introduces  Somao 
psalmody,  &c.  into  England,  95,  n.  9. 

John  the  Grammarian  (patruuich  of 
Constantinople),*  oflposes  image-wor* 
ship,  192. 

John  (king  of  England),  abject  submis- 
sion to  the  pope,  271,  and  n.  9. 

John  (a  Dominican  of  Paris)  writes  on 
the  regal  and  papal  power,  273,  n.  7. 

John  III.  Yatatzes  (emperor),  endea- 
vours to  unite  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Churches,  299. 

John  Y.  Palaoloous,  submits  to  the 
pope,  391,  and  n.  la. 

John  YII.  Palaoloous,  negodakes 
with  the  Western  Church,  392. 

John  IY.  (pope),  opposes  Monoihelek- 
ism,  72. 

John  VIII.  (pope),  his  policy  in  the 
case  of  Photius,  199,  and  n.  8. 

John  XXII.  (pope),  his  contest  with 
the  German  emperor,  347 — 350  j  tax- 
ed with  heroGfy,  350,  and  n.  5. 

John  XXIII.  (pope),  appointed  by  the 
council  of  Pisa,  356  ;  deposed  at  Con- 
stance, 357. 

Jonas  (bp.  of  Orleans),  on  images  &c. 
170,  n.  2;  on  penitence,  a  15,  n.  4. 

Joseph  (patriarch  of  Constantinople), 
opposed  to  reunion,  301,  302. 

Jubilee,  year  of,  332,  460,  and  n.  i. 

JuLiANO  (cardinal),  360,  362,  n.  a ;  393. 

Justus  (bp.  of  Rochester),  9 ;  10,  n.  3. 

Jutland,  mission  to,  109. 

EIa-RBEas,  a  Paulician  leader,  91. 

Kemfis (Thomas k),  374, n.  i;  a* Com- 
mon-life Brother,'  374;  author  of  the 
*De  Imitatione  Christ!,'  374,  n.  3; 
452 ;  his  mystical  tendency,  383,  n.  is. 

Kent,  conversion  of,  8,  9. 

KiLlAN  (Irish  missionary),  18. 

Kumanians,  conversion  of,  338,  339; 
united  with  the  Eantem  Church,  339. 

Laity,  their  right  to  elect  bishops  denied, 
256,  n.  5 ;  their  influence  in  8ynod% 
348,  and  n.  3.     . 


I,  what,  in,  1.15. 
LaNfIuHO  (archbp.  of  Canterbury),  his 
Oontroversy   with   BerengariuH,     iji, 
n.  i;  18+,  185. 
IiAHQaNBTBlS,  Hemy  of  (see  Haae). 
'  Languages,  variety  of,  95, 
I  Lappa,  partial  convereian  of,  3j3, 
'  LiatiDS,    effect  of  their  empire  at  Can- 
^       atanUnople,  298,  599. 
,  LAnBEHTlDS   (of  Canterbury),   9,    and 

Lebvik  (miBsionary  monk),  15.  n,  8. 
L«ga.tea  (papal),    their  yaei   infiuenee, 

^43'  ^41!  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  tbe 

Engliali,  143,  □.  to;  366,  n.  3. 
Legenda  (sBeSainU,  lives  of ). 
LxiDBAD  (archbp.  of  Lyons),    69 ;  94, 

n.  3. 
Lxo  THB  Abueniih  (eiuperor),  opposed 

to  images,  190,   191;  persecutes  the 

Pauliciaus,  91. 
LiO  THE  Ihauktan  (emperor),  opens  the 
I       image' oontroveray,  ;8  ;  liia  adviaerB, 
'       79,  D.  7;  patronizes  the  Pauliciaus, 

89. 
I  Lso  lY.  Cbazabus  (emperor),  opposed 

Lk>  X  (pope),  3(15,  D.  6;  on  iodul- 
gopces,  463,  and  n.  3. 

liibri  Carolini,  account  nf,  S4. 

lieflauden,  ennversioo  of,  118,  119. 

Lindisfarne  (or  Holy  Island),  13,  I4; 
(5,  n.  II. 

Lilbuanians,  uomina!  conversion  of, 
336—338;  through  a  Polish  channel, 
337 ;  dependence  on  Rome,  33;,  n. 
13;  tracee  of  betttboniam,  337,  n,  11. 

LlUDOEE  (mission ary),  56,  108. 

Lollards,  English,  followers  of  Wyclifi'e, 

418;  theic  numbsr,  419,  c.  7;  their 

deTelopOient  of  Wyeliffe's  prindplea, 

418,   419;   incur  the  hatred   of  the 

'         crowD,   419,  410;  their  persecutions, 


1  of  the  papal  powi 


414; 


■mpt   t 
IS  of,  4 


Luciferians,  sect  of,  401. 

Ldll  (Raymond),  life  and  labours,  536, 

137;  =34,  i>.i- 
Lullards  (see  Lollardt). 
LuTHJSR,    on  tbe  decline  of  Bobolasti- 

ciBiQ,  380,   n.  6  ;  woogniias  many  of 

bis  piecursors,  383,  n.  8,  11;  387,    n. 

6;    his    early   career,    440 — 441;   his 

original  moderatiuu,  463. 
Ltbi   (Nicholas  of),   biblical  writings, 

MiCAHiUB  (patriarch  of  Antioch),  ad- 
heres to  Monotheletism,  7;,  76. 
Magna  Charta,  171. 
Mahomet  (see  Miikarmie^. 
Mainota,  converaion  of,  135,  n.  8. 
Manichceans,  ao  called,  101;  103,  a.  1; 

Manuel  II.  (emperor),  visit  to  the  west, 
391 ;  bis  firm  adherence  to  the  Kfutem 
Chnroh,  393,  n.  i. 

Mark  (of  Ephesus),  defends  the  Eastern 
Church,  394,  and  n.  1. 

Maronitea,  account  of,  77 ;  fresh  at- 
tempt to  reabsorb  them  into  the 
church,  39  S. 

MaBtial  (Si),  controversy  reapactiog, 
m,  n.  3. 

Martin  I.  (pope),  bis  opposition  to 
MoDotbeletum,  73,  74;  bis  banish- 
ment, 74. 

MARSILIU8  (of  Padua),  346,  n.  I ;  his 
'Defensor Pacia,' 348;  associated witb 
Wycliffe,  406,  n.  1. 


Mab 


,  St  (sei 


Loltarda,  foreign,  their  origin  and  office, 
373;  meaning  of  the  word,  373,  n.9; 
snapeotod  of  heresy,  373,  n.  11. 

LoMEABD  (Peter),  his  'Book  of  Sen- 
tences,' 183,  184. 

LODiB  OF  Bavarca,  conflict  with  tbe 
I*l»»j  349—35';  granta  a  divorce, 
351,  n.  9. 

Sortbem  miasions,  1 10,  and  D.  5. 
LODIS  IX.  (of  France),  bis  unconaciouB 


Massilians  (aee  Bogrniiilei). 
Matiuia  (oountesB  of  Tuscany),  164. 
MaURBTANIA    (Walter   de),    181,  n.   6; 

183,  n.  9,  13. 
MaUHICE  (of  Prague),  on  communioD  in 

one  kind,  454,  n.  3. 
Masibds    (the    Confessor),     strcnuoas 

opponent  of  Ibe   Moootheletea,   73 ; 

his  barbarous  fate,  74;  the  character 

of  bis  theology,   73,  77;   his  works, 

7S,  »•  »■ 
Mbihiiard  (canon),  missionary  in  Li- 


MlU,UK  (Itotiart  de),   bd  Engliab  i 
pLjaicnl  writer,  383,  n.  11. 

Miiidlcauts,  mutual  jealouaiea  of,  aji, 
Q^  5;  their  amumg  prc^ressT  353; 
their  conflicts  with  the  univerajtj' au- 
thoriliFS,  15  J ;  their  zeal  u  preachers, 
311,  3'31  WycliHe'B  attack  qjhoi 
them,  ^03  ;  410,  n.  i ;  their  ultimata 
decline,  370,  37  [;  Enumus  TMpect- 
ing,  371,  n.  ij. 

Mercio,  converaion  of,  13. 

Merits,  treasury  of,  335,  and  n.  3. 

METHomna  (a  Greek  misalotiary),  iii, 
and  n.  g ;  iniBunderslaDdiiig  with  Qer- 
inau  miaaionaries,  111;  TindicaUw 
him  self  at  Borne,  lii,  113;  Mb  iu< 
fiuunce  inBoLemia,  1:4;  and  perhapB 
in  Bulgaria,  131,  n.  3. 

Metropolitans  (see  AnhbiiAopil, 

MiCHAKL  II.  (emperor),  toleratea  the 
image  party,  1 1)  i . 

MiOHABL  FaL^oLoQuh  (emperor),  tries 
to  unite  the  east  and  west.  300—203. 

MiLioz,  Bohemian  'reformer,'  416,  418; 
insists  oa  vary  frequent  comrounion, 
419,  n.  4. 

Minora  (see  FraiusKam), 

Mirscle-plays,  310,  and  n.  1. 

Mirandola  (Pico  della),   381,  n.  8;  386, 

Missi,  what,  s8,  n.  3. 

MoBgoU,  their  invasion  of  Russia,  233 
attempts  to  convert  them,  134,  135. 

Monka,    importacee    and  privileges  of, 
46;    great  varietiea   of  in  the  Eai' 
46,  D.  6;  order  of  St  Eonediot,  4 
mid  n.  7  ;  peeutiarty  ardent  in  defen 
iug  images,   80,  n.  i ;  degeneracy  1 
'S9,  147;  eioroptiqns  of,  46,  ;sg, 
10;  1147,  Q.  7;  the  favniiritea  or  the 
pope,    147 ;    how   til-adapted   to    the 
wants  of  the  13th  century,  148,  149; 
state  of  the  eastern  monks,  193,  and 
n.  6;  369,   n.   7;  further  degeneracy 
of  the   western,    369;    their   euperii- 
bondant  property,  369,    n.    5;    v^a 
attempts  to  reform  them,  370. 

Monotheletiam  (heresy),  70—78, 

MoMTB  COBVINO  (John  de),  missionary 

MONTFOBT  (Simon  de),  311. 

Muora,  attempts  made  to  repel  them 
from  Spain  and  Africa,  136;  success- 
ful  with  regard  to  Spain,  34a,  343; 
projects  for  converting  them,  136. 

Muravia,  conversion  of,   no — 113;   by 


Greek  influence.  Hi,  121;  fimJ »  1 
cendanoy  of  the  Germans,  j  13.         ' 

Moravians  (or  United  Brethnml,  Uni 
origin,  439. 

Mdhauued,  origin  and  charaeteroflii 
religion,  3'— 33=  ita  rapid  eowiiwft 
34  ;  curtails  the  eastern  patrianjut^ 
3J ;    and   thus    augments   the  pifil 

le  SpuM 
their  lilMilf  1 
lahouta,  33;  1 
Mystics,  western  school  of,  381,  3I 

Nations,  vote  by,  at  the  Countnl  atw 

stance,  357. 
Nersea  (Armenian  calholicos),  i 

Nestorians  (ChaldeeaQB),  their  TaitjH 
sionary  aettlen 
335;  patronized  by  the  I 
dans,  38  ;  34 ;  and  Mongols,  133,  * 
their  internal  comlition,  334,  II 
attempts  to  reabsorb  them  i  ' 
church,  5u6,  n.  3 ;  fresli  01 
made  at  Florence,  398. 

Nbttbe    (Thomas,    of  Walden)  ■ 
against  the  Lollanis,  412,  n.  i,i 

Niciea,  aecond  council  0^  81,  83H 
iBcumenioal,  83,  n.  3. 

■"■■   ■  (Calliati),  hiBtaricilw 


NlCEFBOBtlS  (patiiarch  of  Conalai 

pie),  advocates  image-woraliip,  1 

NiCEtuouuB  (Blemmidua),  a  Lati 


NicETAB  (Studite  mouk),  writes  sguul 
the  Latins,  loo,  n.  3. 

NtUBlAH  (archbp.  of  Nicomadia),  958, 

NicBOLAB  I.  (pope),  quan«l  with  tk 
Greek  misaionariea  respecting  Bit 
garia,  133,  134;  hia  instnictions  to 
the  natives,  133  ;  commences  a  bbw 
epoch  in  the  papacy,  147,  163;  ^i* 
proves  the  ultra-predeatiuarian  sjaoi 
of  Valence,  177,  n.  10  ;  conduct  ialk 
case  of  PhotiuB,  196. 

NlCHOtAH  (Cabftsilas),  writings  ol,  390, 

NiOHuLAS  (bp.  of  Methone),  nritiiig)  oC 


I,  a  CalabriiiD  recluse,  i6i , 
ILUS  (Daiuyla),  an  anti-Latin  writer, 

Sgi,  n.  9. 
^■'-ibis,  Nestorian  seat  of  learning,  19, 
■  7- 

DEainivliBts,  what,  17S,  ijQ. 
loEHEBT,    funnder    of    the    Prosmon- 

strontB,  i$6. 

OTtbmen    (Dunes   and    Norwegians), 

ravages  of,  in,  114,  tij,  140—143. 
ortbombria,  conversion  of,  11. 
'orway,  converted,  ir6 — 118;  ttrougU 

Engfiiih  influence,  117;  118,  n.  i. 

(amonk  of  St  Gall),  Jog,  n.  6. 

ottikH  (bp,  of  Verona),    engages   in 

the  Predeslinarian  controvciBy,   174, 

nbia,  partly  christianized,  30. 

i^GCAlC  (Wm.  of),  his  anti-popery,  349, 
»nd  Q.  6  ;  351 ;  hia  riewa  on  divorce, 
3£i,  1-  9;  founds  B  school  of  theology, 
379  i  how  far  approved  by  Luther, 
'  379,11.4;  coDdemDation  of  Occamiam, 
379,  and  n.  6  ;  but  in  vain,  380. 
•ODUSNius,  his  writings,  194,  nnd  n.  i. 

f)gyA.  (of  Mercia),  regulation  respecting 
tithes,  Ji,  n.  7, 

Officials,  35S, 

OlaF  (the  Holy)  demolishes  Paganism 

ILT  TBToevASoK,  raintrodnccfl  Chris- 
tianity into  Norway,  117. 
hu>OA8TLB,  Sir  John  (see  CoMtam). 
too*,  Hosiiian  priiieegs,  130,  and  n.  3. 
Oliva  (John    Peter    de),  leailar  of  the 
'spiritualist'  Franciscans,  ijo,  n.  4; 
37s,  n.  4. 
'Ordeals,  167,  and  n.  7. 
Orders  {religious),  147  sq. ;  369. 
Orders  (inilitaiy),  ij*  sq. 
Orkney,  conversion  of,  119,  110. 
lOimulum,  319,  n.  7:449,  n.  6;  451,11,9. 
Oswald  (hp.  of  Worcester),  patron  of 

tbe  monks,  ijS,  n.  4- 
Oswald  (of  Northumbria),  10,  13. 
Obwiu  (of  Northumbria),  to,  13;  joins 

the  Roman  party,  15,  and  n.  g. 
Otho   (bp.    of   Bamberg),    missionary 
labours  in  Fomerania,  114,  135. 

Palakab  (Gregorins),  writings  of,  390. 
Pallium,  its  nature,  4a;  worn  by  all 
eaxtem  bishops,  40,  n.  4;  oath  ex- 
Pardons  (spe  ladalgaina). 


Paria,  university  of,  353;  its  indepen- 
dence during  the  papal  schism,  354, 
n.  1;  356,  n.  4;  300;  and  generally, 
364,  and  n.  1. 

Parishes,  48,  n.  3. 

Pabchalib  II.  (pope),  liis  humiliation 
in  the  investiture  controversy,  166, 

Passagieri,  307,  n.  ii;  310,  n's, 

Patabeni,  or  Paterini,  who,  104,  n.  6; 
307,  n.  II, 

Fatriarohs,  eastern,  bow  affected  by 
Islamism,  40,  41 ;  those  of  the  Nesto- 
riana,  19;  40,  n.  j  ;  of  the  Jaoobilea, 
3,t>;  40,  n.  5;  original  limits  of  the 
Roman,  41,  n.  6;  title  (EcaTrtmicoi 
Pairiarnh,  43  ;  mostly  nominated  by 
the  emperor,  54. 

Patronage,  right  of,  49,  and  n.  6;  how 


abuse' 


andn. 


;  308. 

Padlinub      (patriarch     of     Aquileia), 

writes    on    tbe  AdoplJonist   heresy, 

159.  n,  II. 
PaulindB  (Roman  missionary),  12  ;  13, 

□.  6,  7. 
Paupei-es  Catholic!,  who,  315, 
Pecock    (Reginald),    opinions   of,    4I4, 

and  n.  3,  4,  5  ;  hie  troubles,  '434. 
Pelaqius  (Alvarus),  a  Franciscan,  349, 

Penance,  dootrina  of,  105;  iij,  116; 
commutation  of  penances,  loj,  n.  8  ; 
a]6;    systematized  completely,    330, 

33';  457.  *q- 

Penda,  13. 

Persia,  Christianity  of,  iB;  almost  era- 
dicated, 235,  n.  5. 

PftTBB  (Coniestor),  his  '  SchoIoslJo  His- 
tory,'319,  n.  7. 

Peteb  (Patriarch  of  Antioch),  mediates 
between  the  east  and  west,  loi.  n.  8. 

Petbb  (the  Venerable),  148,  n.  5;  aSi, 
and  n.  3. 

Pe:teb  (the  Hemut),  preaches  the  first 
crusade,  765. 

Peteb  (Cantor),  treatise  of,  x^i),  n.  11. 

Petit  (John),  condemusd  at  Constance, 

Petbabch,  346,  n.  a;  35),  n.  4;  378, 

Petrorlirueani,  seat  of,  311 ;  opinions  of 

the  founder,  312,  n.  i. 
Philif.le.Bbl    (of   France),    Itumblei 
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the  papacy,  272,  473;  appeals  to  a 
general  council,  272,  n.  4. 

Phooas,  establishes  the  papal  primacy, 
42,  n.  4. 

Photius  (patriarch  of  Constantinople), 
his  co-operation  in  missions  to  Bul- 
garia, 132  ;  iiis  quarrel  with  pope 
Nicholas  I.,  1 33 ;  his  literary  labours, 
194;  his  controversy  with  Ignatius 
and  the  Western  Church,  196 — 199. 

Picards  (=Begh^rd8),  439,  n.  10. 

Pictures  (see  Image*). 

Pilgrims,  45,  n.  7;  f02,  n.  4;  sober 
views  respecting,  103;  to  Borne,  21 4, 
and  n.  2  ;  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  215, 
218,  n.  5;  and  elsewhere,  215,  n.  3; 
329;  459,  andn.  8. 

PiLiasiN  (of  Passau),  a  missionary  in 
Hungary,  138. 

Piphiles,  307,  n.  10. 

PiBNA  (John  of),  founder  of  a  Silesian 
sect,  401,  and  n.  13. 

Pisa,  council  of,  its  history  and  effects, 

355.  356. 
Pius  II,  (see  Sylvms). 
Plato,  favourite  of  the  church,  284; 

revival  of  his  philosophy,  378,  n.  i ; 

381. 
Pluralists,  154,  n.  3;  259;  367,  n.  8. 

Pcenitentiaries  (officers),  258,  n.  4. 

Poland,  conversion  of,   125,  126;  final 

ascendancy  of  German  influence,  126 ; 

reforming  party  in,  436,  n.  i ;  440. 
Pollen  (Robert),  an  Oxford  preacher 

and  writer,  283. 
Polo  (Marco),  Venetian  traveller,  235. 
Pomeranians,  conversion  of,  223 — 225; 

gradually  Germanized,  226. 
Poor-priests,  followers  of  Wycliffe,  413, 

n.  5. 
Popelicani,  307,  n.  10. 
Popes  (see  Home),  entire  series  of,  42 — 

44;  146— 151;  240—243;  346—365. 
PORRBTANUS  (bp.  of  Poitiers),   an  er- 
ratic schoolman,  282,  and  n.  4. 
Portuguese,   effect  of  their  discoveries, 

339 ;  their  interference  in  the  church 

of  Abyssinia,  339,  n.  14. 
Pragmatic  Sanction,    272;    360,  n.  2; 

Prsemonstrants,  order  of,  256. 
Praemunire,  statute  of,  353,  n.  9. 
Predestinarian  controversy,  173 — 178. 
Presteb  John,   who,    140,  and  n.  4; 

233. 
Primates  (see  Archhithops), 


Printing,  invention  of,  its  effect  cm  the 
Reformation,  446. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  contro- 
versy respecting,   195;    299;  391,  n. 

10;  393,  394- 
Provisions,  papal,  346,  n.  3  ;  366,  n.  1; 

English  statute  respecting,  352,  n.  3; 
353,  n.  9. 

Prudbntius  (bp.  of  Troyes),  engages  in 
the  Predestinarian  controvesy,  175. 

Prussians,  conversion  of,  124,  n.  6;  330 
—  233;  mythology  of,  231,  n.  9;  gn- 
dually  Germanized,  232. 

Prymer  (English),  what,  450,  n.  5. 

Psbllus  (Michael,  the  younger),  writ- 
ings of,  293. 

PUPPER  (John),  a  '  reformer,'  386,  n.  5. 

Purgatory  (doctrine  of),  63,  n.  9,  64, 
and  n.  2 ;  103  ;  331 ;  effects  of  a  be- 
lief in,  217,  2  t8  ;  how  defined  at  Flo- 
rence, 394,  395. 

PuRVBT  (John),  second  leader  of  tbe 
Lollards,  414,  n.  3. 

Ptrrhus  (patriarch  of  Constantinople), 
a  Monothelete,  72,  73,  n,  7. 

Babanus  Maurus'  (archbp.  of  May- 
ence),  his  writings  and  influence,  169 ; 
takes  part  in  the  Predestinarian  con- 
troversy, 174,  176;  opposes  transub- 
stantiation,  179,  andn.  6. 

Badbert  (Paschasius),  109 ;  introduces 
the  theory  of  transubstantiation,  179, 
181,  182;  maintains  the  miraculous 
delivery  of  the  Virgin,  179,  n.  5. 

Hatherius  (bp.  of  Verona),  149,  n.  5 ; 
156,  n.  i;  157,  n.  10;  187,  n.  9;  211, 
n.  9. 

Batramnus  (monk  of  Corbey),  engages 
in  the  Predestinarian  controversy, 
1 75  J  opposes  the  theory  of  Pascha- 
sius Badbert  on  transubstantiation, 
180. 

Bealists,  what,  279. 

Becluses,  46,  n.  i;  214. 

Beformation-college,  what,  358,  n.  5. 

Beformation,  general  cry  for,  398  sq. 

Belies,  loi,  and  n.  9;  traffic  in,  212, 
and  n.  3;  other  abuses,  212,  213. 

Bbpinqton  (Philip),  413. 

Beservations,  papal,  346,  n.  3  ;  367,  n. 
6  ;  405,  n.  4. 

Bbuohlin,  restorer  of  Hebrew  Hten- 
ture,  3.88,  and  n.  3. 

BiMBERT,  northern  missionary,  114, 
115. 


ROBBBT,     rounder    of    tli8    Cisterciana, 

348. 
Kou-E  (see  MampaU). 
\  ROI-LO,  til,  n,i. 

\  Some,  churoli  nod  bishop  of,  their  aa- 
OeDd&ncy  in  England,  14,  iLTid  □.  1 ; 
>Si  4S  '  DCDHBioiially  checked,  16,  «nd 
'        n.    1  ;   rebuked  b;  Columbaiius,    17, 
I        uid  a.   7;  theii  power   extended   to 
Garmnny,     30    sq.,    39 ;    8pMQ    and 
I       SVanoe,  43;   sad  augmented  by  tbe 
I        Sftntceiiio   cooqueBts,    40;   riTalij  of 
,        tha  church  of  Coiistuntinople,  41,  uid 
I        n.   8;  rapid  progreSB   of  the  papacj 
'       under   Gregory   the    Great,    41,    43; 
,        and  HaddaiL  I.,  44,  n.  5  ;  popes  olieD 
Greelis  uid  SyriaiiB,  44,  n.  i ;  their 
'        temporal  poBqeieiona,   44,  n.  4 ;   how 
lung    dependent    on  the  eaatern  em- 
pire, 53  i  Htruggia  with  the  emperoi 
respecting  Mouatbelotiem,  74,  75,  ~ 


poraty    i 


flpenjf 


.    of    c 


u  Eoma  aod  Ci 
tmople,  7J,  n.  S  I  the  pope  defies  the 
imperial  edict,  80,  and  n.  i ;  fresh 
qnaml  between  Borne  aud  Conetan- 
tiaople,  133.  133;  eitension  of  tha 
papal  power  under  Nicbolas  I.,  147, 
196,  197;  resiatance  to  it  still  oi- 
ferad,  151,  151,  n,  3>  4!  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  pope  wrested  frutn  tha 
civil  power,  1G3;  hiB  temporal  en- 
croaolunenta,  164,  ifij  ;  a6i  —  S7J  ; 
permanent  breacii  with  the  Eastem 
ClinrcLeB,  19J,  1<J9,  io\  ;  culmination 
of  tha  papal  power,  ijg,  340  ;  intro- 
dnetioD  of  the  phrSsa  'court  of  Borne,' 
144  ;  last  instance  of  the  pope's  '  cou- 
firmiljou'  by  the  emperor,  361,  n.  1 ; 
papal  power  augmented  by  the  Cru- 
■siies,  165 ;  oommencament  of  reac- 
tion, 171  aq.;  negocistiona  with  (he 
Eastern  Church,  399—303;  fruitlesa, 
303;  frcsb  negociationa,  391^-396; 
ultimately  diaajipointed,  396  ;  general 
growth  of  anti-papal  feeling,  345, 
3461  Btrnggles  with  the  German  am- 
parora,  361—171 ;  347— 3S>  ;  effects 
of  the  reiidence  at  Avignon,  34G  ;  and 
of  the  forty  joars'  achiam,  353 ;  ro- 
eognition  of  tbe  papal  power  at  Flo- 
rence, 395. 
BoUUALD,  founder  of  the  Camaldulen- 


iiuBWiTHA,  Latin  poetess,  iSS,  n,  4. 
BuBBugois  (William  dc),  miaaiacary  in 

Tatary,  334,  n.  3. 
Bagen,  isle  of,  stronghold  of  Slavomc 

heathenism,  337,  138. 
Rdpreoht  (missionary  bishop),  18. 
Buaaia,  converaion  of,    139  —  131  ;   by 

Graek  iuflueoca,  T30;  intiuukte  nnion 

with  the  church  of  Constantinople, 

Mongola,  131  ;  333,  imd  n.  11  ;  po- 
sition of  the  monks,  159,  n.  id;  re- 
lation of  the  church  to  the  stats,  i5i, 
nnd  n.  ii;  attempt  of  Bildebrand 
against,  197,  n.  5 ;  its  independence, 
397,  n.  8  ;  301,  u.  I ;  repudiatea  the 
council  of  Florence.  393,  n.  £;morere- 
centattempta  to  win  oyer  to  Eome,  396. 
Bdyhbuoee  (John),  life  and  labours, 
3^i<  38h  ;  opposed  by  GefBon,  3S3. 

Sacraments,  lai  usage  of  the  word,  313, 
and  n.  8  ;  reatHcted  to  aeven  rites, 
333,  314;  doctrine  of,  aystomatlzed, 
189  ;  333  ;  453  ;  eastern  enutneration 
of,  333,  n.  9  ;  454,  n.  i  ;  introduc- 
tion of  the  phnua  '  ei  opera  operato,' 
315.  n.  6. 

Sadoi.bti  (cardinal),  447,  n.  11. 

Saqabelli,  317. 

Saints  (see  also  Firgin),  exaggerated 
honour  of,  99,  and  n.  7  ;  109,  no : 
3?9  \  praTBiling  iijaaa,  iii ;  'apocry- 
phal' sainba,    110,    ^nd   n.   4;    319: 


Saints  (' Lives  of)  very  numeroua  and 
influential,  98;  their  general  charau- 
ter,  98  ;  attempts  to  suppress  apocrj  - 
pbat  stories,  98,  n.  4;  'Golden  Le- 
gend,' 319,  n.  6. 

Salissdbt  (John  of),  183,  n.  6, 

Saiuaites,  ooQversion  of,  338. 

Samson,  Irish  opponent  of  Boniface,  33. 

Bancto  Amobb  (William  de),  writes 
against  tbe  Mendicants,  333,  n.  11. 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  59,  and  n.  6. 

Savokabula  (Gu^buno),  sketch  of  his 
life  and  writings,  385,  386. 

SawIhE  (Wm.),   hia  opinions  and  exe- 


Scions  (co: 


rt  < 


CbarleiuBij'ne  respeului^,  1£,  3G, 
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Sbtnoo  (archbp.  of  Prague),  429,  431, 

433- 
SchiRm,  Papal,  origin  of,  353  ;  divides 

the  Western  Church  into  equal  fac- 
tions, 354,  and  n.  a. 

Schism  of  £ast  and  West,  195  sq. 

Schleswig,  conversion  of,  114;  remnants 
of  heathenism,  115,  n.  it. 

Schola  Saxonum  (£nglish  college  at 
Borne),  45,  n.  7. 

Scholasticism,    172,  n.    i;  its  general 
drift,  277,  278;  its  chief  luminaries, 
277 — 291  ;  376 — 379;   development  , 
of  sceptical  tendencies,  377,  378,  and 
n.  I. 

Schools,  94,  and  n.  5  ;  168,  n.  2  ;  205, 
n.  8  ;  206,  n.  5  ;  207  ;  318,  n.  2  ;  446. 

Scotists,  290. 

Scotland,  conversion  of,  6  ;  7,  n.  5 ;  13, 
n.  9  ;  15,  n.  11;  Norwegian  influence 
io,  142. 

ScoTUS  (John  Erigena),  the  character 
of  his  theology,  171,  172  ;  takes  part 
in  the  Predestinarian  controversy, 
176 ;  his  writings  condemned,  176, 
n.  4 ;  views  on  the  Eucharist,  181  ; 
his  work  confounded  with  that  of 
Katramnus,  j8i,  n.  6  ;  182,  n.  3. 

ScoTUS  (Duns),  life  and  writings,  290 ; 
some  peculiarities  of  his  school,  290, 
n.  3. 

SooTUS  (John),  a  monk  at  the  court  of 
king  JElfred,  171,  n.  8;  187,  n.  8. 

Scripture  (Holy),  continued  reverence 
for,  61 ;  208 ;  428,  n.  3  ;  vernacular 
translations,  07 ;  208,  and  n.  4  ;  209, 
n.  6;  319,  andn.  7;  scarcity  of  copies, 

208,  n.  2,  3  ;  decline  in  the  study  of, 

209,  and  n.  7  ;  320  and  n.  2  ;  Roger 
Bacon*s  views  respecting,  292,  and 
n.  3 ;  vernacular  translations  pro- 
hibited, 321,  and  n.  6 ;  but  not  uni- 
versally, ibid.;  387,  n.  7  ;  449,  and 
n.  9 ;  revival  of  Scriptural  studies, 
387,  388  ;  448  ;  Wycliffite  versions, 
414. 

Semgallen,  temporary  conversion  of,  2 30. 

Sends  (?  synods),  49,  n.  8. 

Serfs,  manumission  of,  59. 

Sbrgius  (patriarch  of  Constantinople), 
a  Monothelete  heretic,  7 1 . 

Sbrgius,  second  founder  of  Paulician- 
ism,  90. 

Sermons  in  the  vernacular,  how  fre- 
quent, 95,  96,  and  n.  5  ;  206,  and  n. 

V  3 ;  323 ;  323,  n-  7 ;  45«,  453- 


Sebvatus  Lupus  (abbot  of  Feiri^res), 

engages  in  the  Predestinarian  con-   ^ 

troversy,  175. 
Servians,  conversion  of,  135,  136;  ihdr 

ecclesiastical  independence,.  136,  and 

n.  5. 
Sbvbrinus,  a  German  missionary,  16, 

n.  2. 
Shetland,  conversion  of,  119,  120. 
SiGBBBBHT  (the  Good),  TO. 
SiGBBBBHT  (of  East  Anglia),   12,  and 

n.  2. 
SiGEBERT  (of  Gemblours),    against  the 

ultra-papal  claims,  266,  n.  t. 
Silvester  (see  Sylvester), 
Simeon  (monk  of  Thessalonica),  writ- 
ings of,  389,  and  n.  7. 
Simeon    (Metaphrastes),   his  writings, 

193,  and  n.  8 ;  the  influence  of  his 

'Lives  of  Saints,'  209. 
Simony,  crime  of,  154,  and  n.  3;  156, 

n.  I ;  162,  n.  i. 
SiXTUS  rV.   (pope),   his  political  turn, 

364,  n.  3 ;   his  special  patronage  of 

the  friars,  371,  n,  6. 
Slave-trade  (Negro),  how  conmienced, 

•541,  n.  7. 
Slavic  races,   120;  T35;   223 sq.;  anti- 
quities of,  r20,  n.  5. 
SoPHRONius  (patriarch  of  Jerusalem),  a 

champion  against  the  Monotheletes, 

71,  72. 
Spain,  persecutions  in,  143,  144. 
Stedingers,  sect  of,  311,  n.  it. 
Stephen  (king  of  Hungary),  his  zeal  in 

propagating  the  Gospel,  1 38. 
Stephen  (see  Dola). 
Stercoranism,  what,  181,  n.  4. 
Stieena,  mistake  respecting  the  name, 

427,  n.  JO. 
Strabo  (Walafrid),    writings  of,    171, 

and  n.  5;  views   on  the   Eucharist, 

181. 
Strigolniks,  Russian  sect,  389;  401,  n. 

13. 
Sturm  (of  Fulda),  missionary  abbot, 

24,  26. 
Styria,  conversion  of,  27. 
Sunday,   rigorous    observance    of,  06, 

209,  n.  10 ;  456,  n.  2 ;  how  regaraed 

by  the  Waldenses,  316,  n.  2 ;  and  the 

Lollards,  421. 
Suso,  a  mystical  writer,  383,  n.  ii. 
Sussex,  conversion  of,  it. 
SvENO  (or  Svend),  scourge  of  ChristiaD- 
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SvENO  (Estritson),  a  zealous  propagator 
of  the  Gospel,  115,  n.  11. 

Sweden  (mission  to),  no — 113;  imper- 
fect conversion  of,  115,  n.  13;  222, 
n.  2;  mythology  of,  19,  n.  7;  113,  n. 
10. 

SwiNSHBAD  (Robert),  380,  n.  4. 

SwiTHBERHT,  missionary,  20. 

Sword-brothers,  military  order,  229, 
230. 

Sylvester  II.,  a  'reforming'  pope, 
149,  n.  7;  on  the  Eucharist,  182, 
n.  2 ;  188. 

Sylvius  (^neas),  his  popedom,  364, 
^-  4'i  365,  and  n.  9. 

Synods  (diocesan),  50;  regulations  of 
the  council  of  Basle  respecting,  368. 

Synods  (provincial),  action  of  the  IVank- 
ish  revived,  22  ;  38,  n.  3 ;  of  England, 
50,  n.  I ;  of  Spain,  50,  n.  i ;  nature 
of  their  acts,  50 ;  combined  with  civil 
courts,  54,  57,  58;  by  whom  con- 
vened,  57;    to  be  held  every  year, 

258,  n.  7;  368,  n.  2;  in  England 
called  *  convocations,'  259;  early 
traces  of  the  representative  principle, 

259,  n.  8. 

Synods  (oecumenical),  62,  n.  i ;  258, 
n.  7 ;  sixth  of  this  class  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, 75,  76 ;  declared  superior 
to  the  pope,  357,  n.  8;  358,  n.  .3,- 
360,  361. 

Taborites,  a  Bohemian  party  of  reform- 
ers, 439. 

Tajo  (of  Saragoflsa),  64,  n.  4. 

Tarasius  (patriarch  of  Constantinople), 
82,  and  n.  2. 

Tatwin  (archbp.  of  Canterbury),  44, 
n.  3. 

Tauler  (John),  life  and  labours,  382, 

383. 

Templars  (Knights),  their  rise  and  dis- 
solution, 254,  255;  charges  brought 
against  them,  255,  n.  10. 

Teutonic  knights,  influence  of  in  Prus- 
sia, 232,  233. 

Theodora  (empress),  restores  image- 
worship,  192;  persecutes  the  Pauli- 
cians,  91. 

Theodore  (the  Studite),  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  images,  190,  191 ;  other 
works,  190,  n.  4;  his  repute  as  a 
theologian,  193. 

Theodore  (archbp.  of  Canterbury),  15; 
his  writings,  64,  n.  6. 

M.  A. 


Theodobb  (bp.  of  Pharan),  ^thor  of 
the  Monothelete  heresy,  70,  and  n.  3. 

Thbodobio  (de  Niem),  353,  n.  9;  460, 
n.  J. 

Theopaschites,  206,  n.  5, 

Theophanbs  (archbishop  of  Nicssa)^ 
writings  of,  389. 

Theophilub  (emperor),  represses  image- 

•    worship,  192. 

Theophylact,  writings  of,  294,  and 
n.  I. 

Thomists,  287. 

Thontrakians  (sect  of),  201. 

Thuringia,  conversion  of,  21,  22. 

TiMUB  (Tamerlane),  336,  n.  4,  392. 

Tithes,  52. 

T08TATU8  (of  Avila),  387,  n.  8. 

Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  not 
held  in  the  7th  century,  103,  n.  8; 
established,  i84sq.;  325 ;  practical  re- 
sults of  this  belief,  325',  326;  Wy- 
cUffe's  attack  upon  it,  409. 

Trevae,  or  Treugce  Dei,  what,  167. 

Trinitarians,  order  of,  247,  n.  10. 

Trinity  Sunday,  festival  of,  456,  n.  2. 

Triumphus  (Augustinus),  defends  the 
papacy,  349,  350. 

Troubadours,    261,   n.    7;    310,   n.   4; 

319- 
TruUan  council  (see  also  CimnciU),  its 

importance,  93. 
Turlupines,  sect  of,  401. 
Tyler  (Wat),  412. 

Ulpilas,  97. 

Ullerton  (or  Ulverstone),  his  'reform- 
ing* paper,  354,  n.  I. 
Unction  (extreme),  gradual  elevation  o^ 

Universities,    number    and    influemoe, 

446,  447- 
Urban  II.  (pope),  stimulates  the  first 

crusade,  205. 
Urban  VI.  (pope),  his  connexion  with 

the  forty  years'  schism,  354. 
Urolp  (archbp.  of  Lorch),  120. 

Valla  (Laurentius),   380,  n.  6;  388, 

and  n.  i. 
Vasillo,   a  Franciscan  missionary  in 

Lithuania,  337. 
Vaudois  (see  Waldensea), 
Veccus  (see  Beccits). 
Vicars-general,  258. 
ViOELiN  (bp.  of  Oldenburg),  missionaiy 

labours  among  the  Wends,  226,  227. 
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Yictorines,  school  of  theologians,  2S2. 

Vikings  (northern  pirates),  ii3. 

YiBaiLiUB,  Irish  opponent  of  Boniface^ 
23,  n.  12. 

ViEOiN  (the  blessed),  story  of  her  As- 
sumption, 100 ;  festival  in  honour  of 
it,  ibid,  and  loi,  n.  7 ;  and  of  her 
birth,  100,  n.  4;  other  festivals,  328, 
n.  5;  excessive  veneration  of,  210, 
211;  328;  454,  455;  Hours  and 
'Psalter'  of  the  Virgin,  211,  and  n. 
7 ;  328,  n.  4  ;  dispute  respectmg  her 
immaculate  conception,  252,  n.  5 ; 
290;  328,  and  n.  5 ;  455,  n.  7. 

YLADnnB,  promotes  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Bussia,  130,  and  n.  4. 

Waldenses,  different  from  Albigenses, 
313,  and  n.  5 ;  founded  by  Peter  Wal- 
do, 313,  n.  7;  314;  fail  to  procure 
the  papal  sanction,  315 ;  peculiar  te- 
nets, 315,  and  n.  6;  316,  n.  2 ;  their 
rapid  diffusion,  315 ;  after-fortunes  of 
the  sect,  315,  316,  and  n.  i ;  401,  and 
n.  8. 

Waldensis  (see  Netter), 

Waldhausen  (see  Conrad), 

Wazon  (bp,  of  Li^e),  opposed  to  per- 
secution, 204,  n.  3. 

Wends,  conversion  of,  attempted,  127; 
but  in  vain,  129;  new  attempts,  226; 
more  successful,  227. 

Wbsalia  (John  de),  a  'reformer,'  386, 
n.  5;  on  indulgences,  462. 

Wbssbl  (John),  life  and  writings,  386, 
and  n.  5  ;  387. 

Wessex,  conversion  of,  10. 

WiGHBABD  (archbp.  elect  of  Canterbury), 

15,  n.  9. 

WiLFBiTH,  II,  15  ;  his  appeals  to  Home, 

16,  n.  i;  foreign  missionary  labours, 
19. 

WiLLEHAD  (English  missionary),  26; 
108,  n.  I. 

WiLLEBROBD,  his  missionary  labours,  19, 
20;  sanctity,  10 1,  n.  9. 

William  (the  Conqueror),  his  independ- 
ent language  to  Hildebrand,  262, 
n.4. 


WiLLiBALD  (English  traveller  and  mig* 
sionary),  24,  n.  2. 

WiLLiBAM  (schoolmaster  at  Bamberg), 
209,  n.  6. 

WiNPRiTH  (see  Bonifacitut), 

WiTiZA,  '  reforming '  king  of  Spain,  43, 
n.  9;  51,  n.  10. 

WoLSBY  (cardinal),  366,  n.  3;  367,0.8; 
368,  n.  J. 

WooDFOBD  (Wm.),  defends  the  friars 
against  Wycliffe,  403,  n.  8. 

WuLFBAM,  missionary  bishop,  20. 

WULPSTAN  (English  bishop),  188. 

WuLPSTAN  (monk),  188,  n.  4. 

WuBBiNO,  missionary,  20. 

Wykeham  (William  of),  412,  n.  4. 

Wycliffe  (John),  life  and  writings  o^ 
402  —  418;  his  movement  uncon- 
nected with  others,  402 ;  his  pro- 
found respect  for  Grosseteste,  402, 
n.  I ;  his  *  Last  Age  of  the  Church,' 
403,  and  n.  6 ;  assails  the  friars,  403, 
404;  diplomatic  mission  to  Bruges, 
405  ;  summary  of  his  earlier  opinions, 
406;   especially  on  church-property, 

405,  n.  5;  proceedings  against  him, 

406,  407;  his  line  of  defence,  408; 
his  *Poor  Priests,'  413,  n.  5;  assails 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  409, 
410,  and  n.  i  ;  his  teaching  con- 
demned at  Oxford,  411;  423,  n.  6; 
and  London,  412,  413;  his  version  of 
the  Bible,  414;  his  theological  opi- 
nions, 415 — 418 ;  his  death,  414 ;  con- 
demned afresh  at  Constance,  423; 
his  bones  burnt,  423,  424;  Oxford 
testimonial  respecting  him,  423,  n.  6; 
influence  of  his  writings  in  Bohemia, 
430;  {aeeLoUards,  English). 

Ximenes  (cardinal),  342 ;  his  biblical 
studies,  388,  and  n.  2. 

York,  regains  its  archiepiscopal  rank, 
13,  n.  9. 

ZiGABENUS   (Euthymius),   writings  of, 

294,  and  n.  2,  3. 
ZwiNGLi,  early  projects  of  reform,  442,n.5. 
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